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themes 


Ve open this issue of the Review with Colin Leys’s trenchant survey of the 
yrospects for radical and coherent reform in Britain. For over two years now 
wery indicator of public opinion has revealed strong support for the 
ypposition and, for their part, the Labour and Liberal Democrat parties have 
sommissioned studies of how social justice or an ‘inclusive’ society might be 
\pproached. But even if these schemes are well thought-out and resolutely 
mplemented—matters to be considered in future issues of the journal—they 
eed to be anchored in a new political economy which tackles the divisive 
ind irresponsible workings of Britain’s ruling institutions. Colin Leys argues 
hat the popularity of Will Hutton’s book, The State We're In, has been rooted 
n the perception that it addresses this problem. But while there is a hunger 
or a genuinely new, post-Thatcher dispensation, Labour, bent on reducing 
-programmatic commitments to the minimum, is on course to reject even 
he radical bourgeois alternative. 


f there is a lively danger in Britain that a shift to the Left will be squandered 
ind betrayed, in many other parts of the world the Right is gaining strength. 
Savin Bowd’s article on French politics furnishes a case in point. But at a 
leeper level we have for more than a decade been living through a watershed 
or the Left as the classic labour movement gives ground to new social 
dentities and inherited programmes have to be rethought in the light of 
changed conditions. In this issue we offer contrasting perspectives on what is 
‘avolved. Michael Mann supplies a powerful synoptic account of the rise and 
secline of class politics while Nancy Fraser advances a strong and subtle case 
or uniting the best of identity politics with the universalistic legacy of 
oclalism. 


Michael Mann’s study pinpoints the social and cultural conditions which 
1ave both favoured and limited the advance of the historic Left parties in 
Europe, whether Socialist or Communist. Mann’s use of the findings of 
scological regression analysis—which plots the regional variation of party 
.erformance against known differences in occupational and religious 
-ffiliation—allows for a new precision in the identification of political 
constituencies. Such studies show that specifically industrial employment, 
rather than simply wage labour, was the critical factor disposing workers to 
port parties of the Left. Mann is also able to demonstrate the ways in 
hich appeals based on nationality, technocracy and religion combined to 
imit the basis of electoral support for Left parties. Mann’s highly informative 
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survey puts into sharp relief the challenge that the Left now faces as old 
sources of support disappear—but since old obstacles are also waning the 
conclusions to be drawn from this analysis need not be pessimistic. 


Nancy Fraser contrasts the logic of an economics of redistribution with that of 
a politics of civic and cultural recognition. She argues that while socialig 
aimed to abolish the proletarian condition the new movements based on 
ethnicity, gender or sexual orientation often wish to maintain and assert a 
distinctive identity. In Fraser’s view there are bound to be tensions between 
the politics of ‘difference’ and the politics of equality. Yet, contrary to what is 
sometimes claimed, each needs the other. Half-measures in the recognition 
of cultural identities, and in the redistribution of resources, may only 
reinforce a system of injustice, and in the long term may backfire on thosc 
they were intended to help. In a more radical programme, a deconstructiv:: 
approach to identity, in which the groups of all views are altered, should b. 
allied to a thoroughgoing process of redistribution. ; 


Manuel Riesco, formerly a member of the Chilean Communist underground, 
interrogates the history of revolution in our own and previous centuries, 
arguing that a strain of Jacobin militancy and utopia has usually been 
required even to secure capitalist modernization let alone democratic 
advance. While the French and Russian revolutions furnish evidence for his 
argument he does not'shrink from evoking the ways in which the social 
revolutionary deeds of the Chilean Popular Unity government, notably the 
agrarian reform and nationalization of ‘copper, paradoxically furnished 
conditions for the successes of capitalist modernization in the last years of the 
dictatorship. : ' 


The saga of the Hollywood Left at the time of the McCarthyite persecution 
has often been told, but less attention has been paid to their aesthetics. Paul 
Buhle shows that the Popular Front inspired a distinctive and often 
innovatory cihema. In our reviews section Merryn Williams assesses a new 
biography of William Morris while Jon Wiener samples the CD-ROM version 
of Haldeman’s diaries. We publish a communication from Sam Porter and 
Denis O’Hearn in which they criticize the Review’s coverage of Ireland. 
Finally, Keith Flett takes:issue with Catherine Hall’s reading of the suffrage 
mobilization of the 18608 in NLR 208. - ' a 


Finally it is with great sadness that we learn of the death of Ernest Mandel on 
20 July; we will pay tribute to bis outstanding contribution in our next N 
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A: Radical Agenda for Britain 


As the Conservative Party threatens to break up on the contradiction 
between market dogma and traditional Conservative values and institutions, 
it is sobering to reflect that neither the Labour Party nor the academic Left 
has produced a hegemonic interpretation of this event, or a persuasive 
alternative vision of the future.* The Labour leadership, traumatized by four 
electoral defeats, has imposed a tight control over policy debate and proposes 
only respectful and cautious modifications to the Thatcher legacy on 
monetary policy, taxation, the health service, education, even Europe. Tony 
Blair represents Major’s leadership travails as those of a man prevented by his 
rabid right-wing from drawing back modestly from the excesses of 
Thatcherism, not as symptoms of a profound national crisis which Labour 
has a vocation to resolve. Academics, for their part, have produced excellent 
retrospective studies of numerous aspects of Britain’s decline, but not, in 
.écent years at any rate, any systematic, general analysis, let alone a persuasive 
set of policy proposals. A severely wounded labour movement; a somewhat 
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disoriented Left intelligentsia (producing symptomatic titles like Beyoud 
Left and Right, Polstics in an Antipolstual Age, Retaventing The Left);' no 
fusion of popular energy with powerful analytic and programmatic 
initiatives, like Labour’s embrace of Keynes and Beveridge in the 19408.” 


Yet the labour movement 1s far from impotent, there is a wealth of ideas, 
passion and organizational talent in the new social movements, and the 
general public is deeply disillusioned by the policy failures of the market 
dogmatists, and by the combination of all-too-familiar elite incompetence 
(the comi-tragedy of Black Wednesday, the Maxwell pension-fund 
scandal, the Stock Exchange’s £70 million taurus computer farce, the 
self-destruction of Barings Bank, and so on and on) with unprecedented 
levels of dishonesty and greed (‘sleaze’). But although the social forces 
that could occupy the space vacated by bankrupt neo-conservatism exist, 
they are not united around an agreed analysis, a shared vision of the 
future, or a project for realizing it. It ıs surely a hunger for such an analysis 
and project that accounts for the extraordinary reception accorded to Will 
Hutton’s book, The Stats We're In, 23 weeks on the bestseller list (eight of 
them as no. 1), and forty-five thousand copies sold. 


The Rhineland Model 


Not that Hutton’s book doesn’t fully deserve to have a profound impact; 
although its style is popular, its general analysis of British political 
economy is the most significant and persuasive since the 1960s theses of 
Anderson and Naim, which set the agenda for so much of what has been 
written since. There are important differences between his work and his 
early predecessors’, of course. Theirs was historical and theoretical, and 
aimed at a mainly intellectual readership, whereas Hutton’s is more 
popular in style, and prescriptive. Also, whereas Anderson and Naim in 
the 19603 called, however implicitly, for a socialist project for which 
neither the times nor the Labour Party were ready, Hutton advocates a 
package consisting mainly of ‘radical bourgeois’ reforms whose aim is 
above all to make British capitalism more productive and ‘harness it to the 
public good’—a project for which the times are certainly ready, even if 

‘New Labour’ 1s, apparently, not. . 


Hutton’s thinking also reflects a critical shift in the debate since Anderson 
and Nairn. They and most of their contemporaries saw Britain’s problem 
as distinctive, or even unique; as E.P. Thompson said, for them it was a 
question of explaining ‘the peculiarities of the English’. Since then, 
however, it has become clear that the us economy, whose superiority was 


* Will Hutton, The Stats We're In, Jonathan Cape, London 1995, £16.99. 

! Anthony Giddens, Beyond Left and Right: The Future of Radical Politics, London 
1994; Geoff Mulgan, Politics in an Astipelitwal Ags, London 1994; David 
Miliband, ed., Rezaventing the Left, London 1994. 

* No sooner was this written than Tony Blair explatly appealed to the example of 
Labour’s adoption of Keynes and Beveridge in his speech to the Fabian Society 
(Guardian, 6 July 1995). But the moral, for him, was thet the party should ina . 
general way be open to ‘the radical left-of-centre tradition outside our own’; not 
that there was an analysis and reform programme on offer today from that 
tradition, which Labour needed and should be willing to adopt. 
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still taken for granted in the 1960s, is also relatively unsuccessful in terms 
of international competitiveness, even though its social and political 
history is quite different.) For Hutton, therefore, the issue is not one of 
explaining British exceptionalism, but of drawing on the comparative 
research that has been done on the oEcD countries and the Nics since the 
late 19708 to explain how, in general, the distinctive institutional and 
cultural systems of different capitalist countries result in systematically 
different levels of economic performance; and then applying the results to 
Britain. 


Part of the book’s impact is due to Hutton’s exceptional capacity for 
synthesizing vast amounts of diverse information, so that the manifold 
aspects of Britain’s economic weakness, social disintegration and political 
degeneration can be seen in their interrelationships, with the Thatcher- 
Major years figuring as a terminal exacerbation, made possible by the 
Conservatives’ ruthless abuse of an archaic state system and the extra- 
constitutional social and economic power of non-manufacturing capital. 
At the centre of the analysis are the relatively low profitability, low 
investment, low productivity growth and declining market shares of 
Botish manufacturing (central, because exports of services cannot 
possibly expand fast enough to relieve manufacturing of the prime 
responsibility for paying for Britain’s imports). What accounts for the 
weakness of manufacturing is a complex of mutually reinforcing factors, 
stemming from the economy’s organization ‘around a stock-market- 
based financial system and clearing banks averse to risk... uniquely bad at 
supporting investment and innovation’ (p. 21). The web of constraints 
runs from lack of cheap long-term credit for industry, to the low status 
attaching to manufacturing relative to finance or the professions; a 
company law that discourages long-term strategic investment; a national 
industrial training ‘system’ that offers no real obstacles to free riding and 
hence has failed to make any significant dent in Britain’s uniquely poor 
supply of skilled workers; and a macroeconomic policy-making process 
that invariably favours financial interests over production. 


This litany, much of which is familiar from the earlier literature on the 
British ‘cnsis’, is extended by Hutton in several new directions: for 


3 In 1980 Us GNP per capita was $11,400, Japan’s $9,900, West Germany’s $13,300 
and the ux’s $7,900. In 1992 the figures were: usa $23,200, Japan $28,100, 
Germany $23,000 and the ux $17,800. Over the years 1980—92 the same four 
countries’ average annual growth rates were: US 1.7 per cent, Japan 3.6 per cent, 
Germany 2.4 per cent and uk 2.4 per cent (Werld Desslepment Report 1994, 
Washington 1994). It is noteworthy that such ‘league tables’, so familiar in the 
sixties and seventies, have not so much gone out of fashion as been abolished, with 
the government’s closing down of Wynne Godley’s Cambridge Political 
Economy Group and the National Economic Development Office: the Conserva- 
tives have consistently preferred to suppress statistical evidence against which 
their claim to be accomplishing economic miracles could be tested. As Sir 
Geoffrey Chandler, the former Director-General of NEDO, aptly remarks: “Today 
the UK’s position in the world 1s obscured by the production of purely domestic 
data. Indeed, from the more than a thousand pages of Nigel Lawson’s memoirs ıt 
1s impossible to tell how tbe ux fared competitively over the period of which he 
writes in terms of most mayor economic or industrial yardsticks’ (Chandler, “The 
Political Handicap’, in Tony Buxton, Paul Chapman and Paul Temple, eds., 
Britain s Econemtc Perfermance, London 1994, p. 21). 


example, the massive increase of centralism, and the rise of an enormous 
unelected and unaccountable quangocracy; the huge scope for abuse 
afforded by so-called ‘self-regulation’ in the City and the so-called ‘light’ 
regulation of the privatized utilities; the decline of global growth rates 
and the new constraints imposed on all national economic policy-making 
by the us-led dismantling of the Bretton Woods system, in which 
Thatcher played such an enthusiastic supporting role. 


But Hutton’s work differs from most of the early left-wing literature on 
Britain’s decline in another way too: he believes firmly in the desirability 
and possibility of ‘social-market’ social democracy, at least in the medium 
run. In his view, the lesson of the so-called ‘Rhineland’ model of 
capitalism is that in European conditions a relatively egalitarian society, 
which offers’ continually upgraded job training and jobs to virtually 
everyone, and a high social wage, is actually necessary for national success 
in the global economy. What globally successful industrial capitalism 
turns out to require is not raw individualism, as the ‘Eurosceptics’ 
fanatically believe, but on the contrary, more and more sophisticated 
kinds of cooperation between capital and labour; between capital and the 
state; between banks, institutional investors and manufacturing capital; 
and within groups of individual manufacturing firms (long-term supplier 
relationships, ‘networks’ of companies analogous to Japan’s Asiretsn, 
etc.). European Social and Christian Democrats understand this, and are 
determined to defend the arrangements that secure it: what British social 
democrats must do is work out a functional equivalent of the ‘Rhineland’ 
model, appropriate to British conditions, and adopt it. 


Some of the reforms involved are quite technical (for example the 
overhaul of company law to eliminate among other things the destructive 
game of hostile takeovers, which fatally inhibits long-term investment, 
and to force major shareholders to stick with their shares and take some 
responsibility for the long-term profitability of the companies they own). 
Others are simple but radical, such as the adoption of a written 
constitution. But what underlies them all is the concept of ‘stakeholder 
capitalism’: reordering the institutional structure so as to begin to capture 
for the population as a whole the social returns of their contributions to 
production, both individual (including the underpaid work of the 
growing army of insecure and marginalized workers, and the unpaid 
work of parents), and collectively through the state (everything from the 
legal protection enjoyed by businesses to the free provision of an educated 
workforce, technical training, and the whole industrial and commercial 
infrastructure, not to mention huge corporate tax privileges). 


Institutional Control of Capital 


In assessing a book of this kind disagreement over details or interpre- 
tations of fact is unimportant, what matters are the bigger analytic and 
political issues. 


First among these is the concept of differing national capitalisms, on 
which Hutton’s analysis pivots, but which some critics see as, if not 
actually mythical in the first place, at least increasingly subject to erosion. 
As regards the reality of the differences between national capitalisms, I 
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think the statistics speak adequately for themselves: the consistent 
differences in performance of the national economies of the OECD 
countries are a fact, and the corresponding differences in the logics of their 
institutional structures, noted since the early 19808 by comparativists like 
Peter Hall, are another.4 And then there is the evidence of differing 
cultural values, or ideologies, such as that collected in Hampden-Tumer 
and Trompensars’s Seven Cultures of Capitalism.’ People like Hutton, who 
have first-hand knowledge of the business and official worlds of 
‘Rhineland’ and other capitalisms, have no doubts about the reality and 
power of these strikingly contrasting mind-sets: perhaps only a slightly 
old-fashioned kind of structuralist is still inclined to underrate them. 
Which is not to say that value systems have any ultimate determinant 
power; on the contrary, they are discourses, the ideational dimension of 
material practices, and equally subject to change. (But to be reminded that 
they have real force, contrast the case of Anders Lindstrom, 2 Swedish 
ceo charged with ‘downsizing’ a company by 26 per cent, who knew that 
to retain the necessary commitment of the remaining workforce he had to 
‘open the books’ and also find other jobs for every single laid-off 
worker—which he did—with the actions of all the British companies that 
are currently dismissing thousands of workers and asking the remainder 
to take real wage cuts, while managers. award themselves enormous 
increases.° Is it really likely that the long-term performance of British 
companies is not also significantly affected by the extent to which their 
workforces feel valued and protected?) 


A more serious criticism of the concept of differing national capitalisms is 
that they assumed their present forms under historic conditions which are 
now past: with the restoration of capital’s freedom to move wherever it 
likes, critics maintain, these distinctive national models are already 
fraying at the edges and, over time, will converge towards the model the 
financial markets most favour—i.e. the us/ux model; short-term financial 
returns will displace long-term productive growth as the guiding 
principle everywhere. Michel Albert is inclined to agree, noting the 
arrival of the first hostile takeover bids in the Netherlands and Germany 
in the early 19908, the weakening of the relation between German banks 
and the companies they invest in, the growing pull of transnational 
financial markets drawing capital away from ‘Rhineland’ industry, and 
the increasing Americanization of both management and consumer 
values.” Against this Hollingsworth and Streeck argue that the conver- 
gence could be the other way—i.e. every country will try to find a 
functional equivalent of the institutional structures that confer competi- 





4 Peter Hall, Govermsng the Economy; The Polstecs of State Intervention m Britain and 
France, New York 1986. 

3 Charles Hampden-Turner and Fons Trompenaars, The Seren Cultures of 
Capitalism; Valm Systems for Creating Wealth in the United States, Britarn, Japas, 
Germany, France, Sweden and the Netherlands, London 1994; a peculiar book that 
nonetheless offers some instructive information on the different approaches to 
production among the 15,000 ‘upper-middle’ managers of many different 
countries who answered their questionnaires, plus some insightful commentary 
on the business cultures of some individual countries, including Britain. 

6 Ibid., pp. 249-50 

7 Michel Albert, Capstahsm Agerast Capitalism, London 1994, chapter 9, “The 
Rhine Model in Retreat’. 
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tive advantages on its more successful competitors; although they think 
that a variety of factors will make this difficult.* 


Hutton is of course fully aware of the difficulties confronting any attempt 
to follow the latter path, which he is advocating for Britain. On the other 
hand, he thinks that the business and political establishments of Germany, 
Switzerland, Japan and the other ‘institutionally rich’ (as opposed to 
more purely market-based) economies have a very clear grasp of the 
essentials of their respective systems and are determined to defend them. 
For example, he sees the purchase by major ‘Rhineland’ banks of a string 
of British merchant banks (Morgan Grenfell, Charterhouse, Barings, 
Warburg, and Kleinwort Benson) as expressing a conscious decision to 
try to reap the benefits of participation in the London bond market 
without importing its ethos or practices to Frankfurt or Zurich.’ 
Evidently, the durability of national ‘capitaliams, and their capacities for 
change in any given direction, are political questions. In the medium mun, 
however, the differences between 'them surely remain crucial, and 
Hutton’s focus on them seems amply justified. 


A second, related, issue concerns employment. The loss of ‘Keynesian 
capacity’ (Le. the ability to pursue independent reflationary policies), now 
that capital 1s free to leave, afflicts all medium-sized national states. But in 
addition, the tendency of investment to shift to lower-wage countries, 
combined with the continuing growth of labour productivity, increas- 
ingly presents industrial countries with a political choice for which few 
secm prepared: either more and more people will be unemployed, or 
workers who have jobs must be willing to finance ever more state or ‘third 
sector’ jobs out of taxes on their wages. "° In the long run, this logic points 
in the direction of some system of guaranteed incomes, separating income 
(and hence demand) from employment, on the lines advocated by André 
Gorz and others;"' but would the political forces that could accomplish 
this be content to leave the rest of the capitalist system intact? And how far 
would the altered culture of work and consumption that it would entail be 
compatible with competing in the global marketplace? Of course, any 
permanent improvement in the competitiveness of British manufactunng 
ought to ease the employment problem in the short run by expanding 
manufacturing employment and improving the tax base. But the 
momentum of capital’s current drive towards ‘competitive austerity’ 
through labour-saving investment and redundancies will be hard to 
reverse, and exactly what level of ¢mployment any given national 
capitalism is realistically likely to be able to provide in the foreseeable 
future, and how, is something that Hutton’s project will need to clarify. 


At a lower level of generality Hutton’s position on Europe, while 
perfectly logical, leaves much unsaid. “The countries of the zu together 
have the power to regulate the financial markets and control capital 





* J. Rogers Hollingworth and Wolfgang Streeck, in J. R. Hollingworth, Philippe 
C. Schmuitter and W. Streeck, eds., Geverming Capitalist Economies, Oxford 1994, 
cap. pp. 284-5. 

9 Personal communication. 

1° Fritz Scharpf, Criss and Chosce in European Social Democracy, Ithaca 1991. 

" André Gorz, The Critigae of Econemts Reason, London 1989. 


flows,’ he writes, and must unite to defend a shared idea of a welfare state 
and ‘stakeholder, social capitalism’ (p. 316); the Conservatives’ oppo- 
sition to the strengthening of Europe’s capacity for democratic collective 
action will, if it succeeds, ‘be seen as one of the great mistakes of the 
twentieth century’ (p. 317). At the same time, as no one knows better than 
Hutton, monetary union, the next main item actually on the European 

agenda, would deprive British governments of almost their last 
remaining macroeconomic weapon—devaluation—by means of which 
profitability, investment and employment can be fostered while national 
competitiveness is still weak (as Britain’s ‘recovery’ since Black 
Wednesday demonstrates). His book leaves open the possibility of 
monetary union, but his argument points more towards managed 
exchange rates within the Eu, rather than a single currency. In any case, his 
project needs a more fully specified European dimension, including a 
credible policy for closer union and the democratization of BU 
institutions. 


A Progressive Coalition 


But what does Hutton’s reform package for Britain already include, and 
what are its chances of implementation? Any bare summary will do it 
some injustice, but it comprises: a written constitution conferring 
sovereignty on the people, not the majonty party in Parliament, and 
distributing autonomous democratic powers outwards to various 
functional bodies and downwards to cities, districts and regions; 
proportional representation, to put an end to governments based on 
electoral minorities; an end to ‘royal’ (sc. prime ministerial) prerogative, 
patronage, and executive secrecy; a democratized Bank of England; 
independent and serious public-interest regulation of public utilities, 
financial services, the media, professional sport, the police; radical 
overhaul of company law to give systematic incentives for long-term 
investment and stakeholder inclusiveness; and reform of the welfare state, 
to defend universality and high levels of provision (state pensions, health 
services, and education) but with a democratically delimited scope. 


There are a few oddities in the list: for instance Hutton attaches 
importance to turning the House of Lords into ‘a proper revising second 
chamber’ but says nothing about entrenching any clauses of the 
constitution against revision by a narrow parliamentary majority. Yet it is 
hard to disagree with his basic conclusion, that any adequate socio- 
economic reform in Britain is impossible without a fundamental 
constitutional change; the present system of so-called parliamentary 
sovereignty and so-called responsible government is really one of 
executive absolutism in parliamentary dress, which permits Conservative 
governments to defend and even enlarge financial and commercial 
capital’s existing privileges, but does not permit Labour governments to 
significantly diminish them. Or the other hand, the fact that Hutton’s 
proposals fall entirely within the boundaries of liberal-democratic reform, 
and have been made familiar (to the extent that they have) by Charter 88 
and the Liberal Democrats rather than the Labour Party, will not make 
them the least bit more palatable to the establishment—not even to the 
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manufacturing wing of the csr, which so far has always thought (when it 
had to) that ıt knows on which side its political bread is buttered." 


So how does Hutton envisage his project being implemented, without the 
pressure of some national catastrophe? Here his thinking is often original, 
while also raising further questions. On the one hand, he sees an 
opportunity for the Labour Party to put itself at the head of a broad 
coalition of forces which would support such a reform programme 
through two or three parliaments. For this reason he would probably 
support, for example, the sort of compromise on ‘grant-maintained’ 
schools that Tony Blair and David Blunkett, the shadow Education 
munister, endorsed earlier this year, and he even advocates the revival of 
grammar schools to draw the mainstream middle class back into the 
Labour camp. Unlike them, however, he also forthrightly calls for the 
integration of the public schools into the national system, and an end to 
their tax privileges; counting (surely quite nghtly?) on the support of a 
general public that looks with growing contempt on the old and new 
plutocracy’s unpatriotic opt-outs from the education, health service, 
public-transport systems, and so on, that they are busy running down for 
the rest of us. In the same vein, in a recent article he has called on Labour 
to take various measures to appeal to other categories of people damaged 
by the market, from homeowners (some restoration of mortgage tax 
relief) and the middle-class salariat feeling the pinch of job insecurity (an 
extension of job protection), to trade unionists who would get a wide 
range of new rights—and responsibilities—through radical company- 
law reform. ™ The breadth and depth of the disillusion with Thatcherism, 
he believes, creates an opportunity to attach these elements in the 
electorate one by one to a Labour-led coalition for radical reform through 
a cautious step-by-step approach. “The effect of many individual acts is 
cumulatively radical providing they are bound together by a vision of 
where a reforming government wants to travel.’"4 In several respects 
Hutton’s conception here seems more Gramscian, more genuinely 
hegemonic in intent, than the public thinking of the current Labour 
leadership. 


On the other hand his proposals also pose some difficulties. First, the 
penalty that the financial markets will impose on any government aiming 
to reform the system so radically will be a high one.’ The ‘political risk 
premium’, currently estimated by Goldman Sachs at between 0.5 and 1 
per cent, would be far higher if Labour were committed to Hutton’s 
programme. To be compensated for this risk, lenders (‘investors’) would 
require higher rates of return, which would mean higher interest rates, 


12 As Sir Geoffrey Chandler remarks, after 1980, when the ci’s Director-General, 

Terence Beckett, musguidedly proposed to challenge the Thatcherite treatment of 

manufacturing, ‘the car was effectively muzzled, not by government, but by itself 
. neutered as an independent industrial voice’: Chandler, ‘The Political 

Handicap’, p. 12 (cited in Hutton, pp. 40-1). 

D Will Hutton, “The Real Radicals’, Red Pepper, June 1995, p- 11. 

“4 Ibid. 

15 ‘Should any radical Labour government attempt these reforms, 1t would receive 

a hostile response from the City,’ writes the City Correspondent of Rad Pepper 

(May 1995, p. 17). 
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lower growth, and an extra addition to the increased tax burden that, as 
Hutton has recently insisted in his Gaerdian column, Labour must in any 
case prepare the electorate to accept.’ Would this make Labour simply 
unelectable, as Blair manifestly fears? There can be only one rational 
response: if Labour can only undertake what the markets approve, it has 
no raison d’étre. Ultimately, the markets’ power must be confronted, and 
this requires a sustained, sophisticated struggle to win the battle of ideas 
about the future of the country. The political power of the markets rests 
ultimately on their assumption that parties will fear the loss of electoral 
support because of the economic costs that the threat of capital flight can 
impose. But once they are convinced that the voters are going to elect 
social democrats anyway, the calculation changes: then it is financial 
capital that has a lot to lose, and incoming social-democratic governments 
have some strong cards to play. In other words, is Hutton’s project yet 
Gramscian enough? 


A related issue concems the sequencing of the wide range of interrelated 
items in Hutton’s reform package. Hutton admits, in discussion, to 
alternating in his thinking between two approaches. The first is to choose 
one fundamental change, or at most a few——presumably, pre-eminently, 
measures of constitutional reform—seen as preconditions for all the rest; 
and having achieved these, proceed with the next most critical change, 
and so on. The second approach is to seek to build a long-term electoral 
coalition through what he calls a ‘brick-by-brick’ approach, putting 
through pragmatic reforms one by one, each of them calculated to add a 
new social group to an accumulating new ‘historic bloc’ under Labour 
hegemony." The former strategy would presumably invite an accommo- 
dation with the Liberal Democrats, and is at odds with current Labour 
strategy (which is not to say it is wrong); the second is adapted to 
Labous’s current approach, inviting Blair and his colleagues to cast their 
plans for reform in a more radical long-term perspective, and to be willing 
to expand the scope of reforms progressively as their electoral position 
consolidates. 


Can Labour Avert Disaster? 


These are difficult speculations, which it would be nice to be able to leave 
to the politicians, who are supposed to be best qualified to understand 
them, even if past experience does not encourage such optimism. My own 
feeling is that the brick-by-bnck metaphor can be misleading, both 
because of unforeseen consequences, and for the reason that the post- 
structuralists have insisted on: interests are not given but constructed. As 
an example of the first difficulty, Thatcher aimed to construct a permanent 
Conservative majority by creating ‘a nation of home-owners’; her 
successor is stuck with one and a half million disillusioned and anxious 
holders of ‘negative equity’. And as an example of the second, Thatcher 
built a ‘free economy/strong state’? hegemony partly by exploiting 
popular dissatisfactions with the postwar welfare state; yet today Labour 
is riding high in the polls on the basis of popular dissatisfactions with the 
market, even if the leadership fears to exploit them. I would be hesitant 


16 Guardian, 3 July 1995. 
17 Ibid. 


about assuming, as Hutton seems to do, that small business owners, for 
example, would become permanent members of a Labour-led coalition 
just because Labour hed given them a new business bank providing long- 
term, low-margin loans; or that regional sentiment in England would 
become permanently Labour-aligned as a result of Labour creating 
regional councils."* All such changes would be the focus of intense 
ideological struggle (in which the Conservatives’ advantages in the 
control of the ‘means of mental production’ would be deployed to the 
full) to re-articulate small businesspeople, ‘West countrymen’ and so on 
with Conservative identities and themes: their fidelity to Labour could 
never be taken for granted. On the other hand, as Hutton also points out, 
there are now serious divisions between different fractions of capital that 
favour the construction of a Labour-led reform coalition. For example 
most large companies, and most City interests, are absolutely pro- 
Europe; the biggest insurance companies now reject self-regulation, and 
so on. There undoubtedly are opportunities: the conditions and costs 
attached to them need exploring. 


Another difficulty about a reform programme designed to change a whole 
culture—working its way through almost every aspect of life to produce 
what Hutton calls a ‘dense skein of intermediate institutions’ making for 
long-ran economic success—is that it must realistically be conceived of as 
occurring over generations, rather than two or three parliaments. This 
suggests that it is not only necessary to guard against legislative and 
executive reversal by a fanatically opposed minority, as the constitutional 
reforms are intended to do: it is also necessary to try to find a sequence of 
reforms such that each one will have helpful ‘knock-on’ effects, making 
other desirable changes happen of their own accord, or at least easier to 
achieve later; some sort of ‘critical path’ seems needed. For these reasons I 
am inclined to think that Hutton’s ‘either-or’ way of approaching this 
question 1s problematic, and that any serious project of reform, including 
even such an impeccably parliamentarist, ‘bourgeois’ project as Hutton’s, 
needs to combine both dimensions in a conscious and sophisticated way. 
In any case the distinction between the two approaches is liable to collapse 
in practice, thanks to the tight interdependence of the centripetal forces 
holding the status quo in place. Displace any one of them—for instance 
by creating a genuine Parliament for Scotland, which the next Labour 
government is bound to do—and the whole force field is liable to start to 


come apart.'9 


And finally, there is the painful fact that Hutton’s analysis is more 
profound and disturbing than ‘New Labour’’s, and his project—in spite 
of its frankly ‘bourgeois’ character—much more radical. Perhaps, if and 
when Labour 1s elected with a solid majority, the leadership will reveal 
themselves as closet Huttonites and embark on a radical project of long- 
term national transformation. If that were to happen it would say a great 
deal about the power of the media and the markets to force the Labour 
Party, ın advance of the election, to confine itself to the narrowest possible 
space on the political spectrum adjoining the so-called Conservative ‘left’, 


13 Ibid. 
1? As Anthony Barnett has cogently argued in Charter 88’s latest pamphlet, The 
Defining Moment: Prospects for a New Britan under Labexr, London 1993, p. 13. 
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making the prier construction of a genuine counter-hegemony virtually 
impossible. Alternatively, perhaps the New Labour’ leadership doesn’t 
share Hutton’s analysis or want to go nearly as far, and will be content in 
practice to play the role of rectifiers of Conservative ‘excesses’, like the 
African bird that is allowed inside the mouth of the crocodile to clean its 
teeth after meals. Unfortunately, on the evidence we have so far, the latter 

. seems more likely, notwithstanding the rhetoric of modernization and 

z renewal. In which case Hutton’s hope that British capitalism can be 
reformed will have been misplaced, and the crisis will ultimately be 
resolved, if at all, only as a result of disaster. Hutton himself seems to 
envisage a scenario somewhere between these two, offering chances for 
radical forces—including some business interests—to push a Labour 
government’s very limited programme of reforms in steadily more radical 
directions. It is hard not to be sceptical, although Hutton has surely done 
more than anyone to define the practical issues that are at stake in the next 
election. 


Anthony Barnett 
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Michael Mann 


Sources of Variation in Working- 
Class Movements in Twentieth- 
Century Europe’ 


David Lockwood’s classic essay ‘Sources of Variation in Working-Class 
Images of Society’ (1966) distinguished three ideal-typical images of society~ 
found among workers: proletarian, deferential and privatized.* Lockwood 
was firstly reminding us of the sheer variety of workers’ beliefs, from class- 
conscious proletarians, to conservative status-conscious deferentials, to the 
calculative, consumption-minded and mixed class-status images of priva- 
tized workers. That reminder was salutary in the 608 and remains salutary 
now. But he also went on to locate the sources of the three images. In 
decidedly anthropological vein, he argued they derived from the intersection 
of individuals’ workplace and community relations, since: ‘For the most part 
men visualize the class structure of their society from the vantage points of 
their own particular milieux, and their perceptions of the larger society will 
vary according to their experiences of social inequality in the smaller societies, 
in which they live out their daily lives.’ Distinct working-class images of 
society derived from different work and community interactions. For 
14 


Lockwood, images had a micro but apparently not a macro, society-wide 
life of their own.’ i 


I here endorse Lockwood’s stress on variety while pursuing the opposite 
tack to him, of macro-analysis. I explore the sources of worker images of 
society by examıning the rival mass movements seeking to recruit worker 
support across twentieth-century Europe. I discuss the main socialist, 
anarcho-syndicalist, liberal, conservative and fascist movements found 
across the century. In such discussions it is inevitable that the term 
‘working class’ tends to be used in two different ways: as a set of economic 
positions—in this case crudely indicated by manual (blue-collar) 
employment—and as a collective actor, indicated by working-class 
movements. It is the relationship between the two which is the theme of 
this essay. 


I will begin with the rise of socialism and anarcho-syndicalism. Much of 
this will be familiar territory on which many have written. Most 
historians and sociologists of the working class have assumed it had an 
integral connection to socialism, while they have viewed conservative 
and liberal movements as essentially ‘bourgeois’ or ‘petty bourgeois’. 
This is, of course, how socialists themselves saw twentieth-century 
reality. Surprisingly, historians of liberalism and conservatism have ina 
sense agreed, since they have researched them not as social movements 
but as drawing-room politics among social elites. This essay seeks to chart 
conservative attempts to counterattack against leftism with mass- 
mobilization. It identifies three mass-mobilization strategies—religious, 
technocratic and nationalist—and analyses the ensuing interwar struggle 
for working-class support. I end with the ‘winners’ of the post-1945 
period. Given the space available, my account is necessarily sweeping.” 


Thus I depart in four ways from Lockwood. Whereas his images were 
ideal-types, I focus on actual social movements—and thus on the mixed 
and somewhat contradictory images possessed by real actors and by 
movements seeking mass support. 


Second, Lockwood was writing at a time when he could plausibly 
characterize proletarian and deferential images as ‘traditional’, and the 
privatized worker as new. Though I will find proletarian and deferential 
movements, they were hardly ‘traditional’. They were being formed and 


* This essay was originally prepared for a conference held in honour of David 
Lockwood, at the University of Essex, 18-20 April 1995, on the occasion of his 
retirement. My work owes much to David Lockwood’s own wntings on class, but 
even more to his constant example and injunction to pursue a form of sociology 
that 1s simultaneously theoretical, empirical, comparative, historical and socio- 
politically relevant. I also owe thanks to Perry Anderson and John D. Stephens 
for their comments on an earlier draft. 

‘In a footnote he notes that work and community relations do not exhaust the 
range of relevant variables. In particular, he says, social mobility will affect 
workers’ images—again, however, because it involves direct personal experience 
of class. 

2 I will be discussing many of these issues, with more supporting evidence, in 
Volume 3 of my The Seurces of Social Power. So far my research has been most 
thorough for the period before 1939, and for the cases of Germany and Spain. 
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reformed across the twentieth century. And while I make no attempt to 
find ‘privatization’ in earlier periods, I will find its ideological penum- 
bra—of calculation, pragmatism and compromise between status and 
class models of society. My purpose in taking 2 long historical sweep is to 
chart the rise and fall of certain working-class images of society. 


Third, I attempt what Lockwood eschewed, to link the micro to the 
macro, to examine the interactions between the worker, local social 
networks, mass movements and macro-social processes. Given my 
previous writings it should come as no surprise that I emphasize the 
impact on workers’ images of society of economic, ideological, military 
and political power organizations. 


Fourth, my scope is European, while Lockwood’s was mainly British. 
Viewed in comparative and historical perspective, Britain turns out 
exceptional. There were more British workers in industry than agricul- 
ture at the time of the Battle of Waterloo. Belgium became the next 
country to attain this benchmark of industrialization—in the 1880s! 
Britain also combined uniquely early with uniquely slow progress toward 
political democracy. Early industrialization helped give Britain the 
earliest proletarian movement with strong insurrectionary tendencies, 
Chartism. After this collapsed, precocity conferred other unusual labour 
organizations, with little Marxist or anarcho-syndicalist influence. 
Precocity also made British conservatism distinctive. It could slowly 
modernize without such sudden crises as confronted its European 
colleagues. Seemingly ‘traditional’ patron-client relations, eliciting 
deference from below, evolved smoothly in Britain—Bagehot noted this 
as carly as 1867. Finally, Britain (though obviously not Ireland) has been 
among the most secular countries, untroubled by clerical and anti-clerical 
turbulence sweeping most others. 


The Rise of Socialism 


During the late nineteenth century social movements arose claiming to 
represent the distinct interests of workers, as individuals and as a class. In 
the Anglo-Saxon countries, with established liberal political institutions, 
these were mostly moderate ‘economistic’ or ‘mutualist’. Elsewhere 
these ideologies competed with more socialist ones, as many workers 
identified with a ‘proletariat’ and joined organizations endorsing Marxist 
ideas. Continental European countries all had a major socialist union 
federation and political party, both overwhelmingly recruiting manual 
workers. These believed they represented ‘the proletariat’ while other 
movements represented other classes. 


Though sociglism had begun among artisans, by 1900 its core had 
extended to three larger economic sectors: mining, iron and steel 
(broadening out into metal manufacturing) and transport (especially 
docks and railways). Socialism also possessed a penumbra among the rest 
of manufacturing industry, construction and the public sector. The core 


3 See The Russ of Classes and Nation-States, 1760-1914, Volume 2 of my The Sources of 
Sectal Pewer, New York 1993, p. 514, for the types of nineteenth-ceatury labour 
movements. 
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urban factory districts were mostly recent, purpose-built and unsalu- 
brious, and few persons from other classes lived in them. Since average 
factory size was small, most workers did not live among co-workers; since 
housing was cramped, they spent much time outside, amid dense local 
communities. Local control organizations—police, courts, political 
parties, schools, churches—were new, reliant on impersonal, coercive 
control. Mining was rarely urban, yet the new, unhealthy pit village was 
even more one-class and difficult to control. Transport workers were 
distinctive, a ‘trans-urban’ and ‘inter-urban’ group, crucial for the 
transmission of messages between local communities. This core, unlike 
the workforce as a whole, was overwhelmingly male. The employment 
part of socialism was masculine, as was its ‘comradeship’. Labour 
movements were organized from all-male bars. 


There were exceptions and variations. The oldest industry, textiles, 
employed far more women, in smaller factories in older towns containing 
cross-class neighbourhoods. Owners often worked and lived among their 
workers, many being petty bourgeois or artisans, finding collective action 
more difficult than did iron and steel or coal magnates. Textile unions 
were varied, some artisanal, some general unions, some anarcho- 
syndicalist, and some of them organized female workers. The small public 
sector varied by the nature of the state. Authoritarian monarchies 
(especially Germany and Austria-Hungary) offered employment to long- 
service army veterans—rarely socialists. Other states were liberal or 
secular. Their manual employees (and teachers) tended leftward toward 
socialism—as in France and Scandinavia. Nor was industnalization 
invariably urban. French factories were scattered through rural areas. 
And countries varied in their level and evenness of industrialization. 


Yet despite such variations socialism depended on the three-industry 
core. This would not surprise Lockwood, who notes many of its 
characteristics in more recent proletarian communities. Yet it departed 
from his model in three respects. He neglected 1ts masculinity (still 
evident in the 1960s). His stress upon co-workers dominating the local 
community would apply less in the early century (outside of mining and 
docks). And such communities (again, except for mining) were not 
isolated from the mainstream of society, nor were they ‘backwaters’; they 
comprised the most modern sector of society. 


Though modem, socialism was politically deviant, intermittently 
repressed and almost always ignored about government or industrial 
policy. Most union struggles involved ‘recognition’. Thus socialism 
depended on the dense working-class community for the normative 
solidarity to withstand persecution. Yet this also had macro-sources, 
especially the hostility of its opponents—employers, governments, the 
press and most churches. Interaction with an enemy conferred class, 
rather than merely community, identity. Militants’ images of society were 
also essentially global, modern and evolutionary. Socialism, they 
believed, was the future of the world, the class enemy was reactionary, 
feudal, backward, particularistic, local. This was evidenced not only by 
the modemity of their workplaces, but also by the sophisticated macro- 
networks of literate communication formed by artisan journeymen, 
cosmopolitan intellectuals, transport workers and considerable national 
and international labour migration. 
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These early socialist/labour parties and unions differed from almost all 
other contemporary organizations. They were not staffed by notables 
whose activities stemmed from their social status; few were paid officials; 
and they alone sought a formal, ‘paid-up’ and active mass membership. At 
their core was a new social actor, the ‘militant’, ideologically-committed, 
perhaps most comparable to the devotees of earlier religious revival 
movements. Militants came from three main social backgrounds: 
artisanal trades, the three core industries, and the lower professions, 
especially teaching and journalism. Where persecution was fiercest, they 
drew into secretive ‘cells’—later formalized as the actual structure of 
communist and left-socialist (and fascist) parties. And their networks of 
loyalty were regional, national and (for a few) international. 


Militants possessed strong class consciousness. To use my 1oTa scheme,* 
they developed a sense of proletaran identity, of separation from, and 
oppestttea to, the employer class, of the totality of conflict (since it 
concerned the community as well as work) and of the glimmenngs of an 
emergent modern/utopian alternatim, socialism. Militants who were 
persecuted (at least those who did not disappear into obscurity by 
capitulating) responded—as persecuted but confident minorities usually 
do—by exaggerating the very self-image which the authorities were 
stigmatizing. Their class identity tended to absorb other, potentially 
conflicting, sources of self-identity: the sense of being a man became a 
‘proletarian masculinity’, the youthfulness of most early militants became 
the youthful modernity of the working class. And as they aged, they 
became the first political movement to found specifically youth organiza- 
tions, to whom they believed the future belonged. For many of the 
militants, ‘working class’ became a total identity and socialism a way of 
life.) 


But proletarian consciousness did not touch most workers, nor most 
urban workers, nor even most workers in the core industries—with the 
possible exception of mining. No industries (except mining) hed high 
concentration ratios or many large workplaces: most workers laboured 
alongside less than fifteen others, even in Britain and Germany. All but a 
few towns also had much older districts and more varied and dispersed 
types of work. There were very old slums, areas dominated by artisanal, 
household and backstreet industries, with much casual and female and 
child labour. In many districts different classes lived alongside each other. 
Construction was a dispersed major industry, with much residential 
mobility. Even the core industries themselves rarely constituted a single 
‘mass’ of workers. Transport had more self-employed carters than 
employed railway workers. Most were not ‘massified’ if we examine the 
shop floor: ship-building subdivided into many small work gangs, many 
industrial craftsmen employed their own labourers, and in textiles, 
mining and steel divisive craft hierarchies and internal seniority systems 
were firmly entrenched. ‘Labour aristocrats’ had dominated earlier 


4 M. Mann, Conscseusness and Action Among the Western Working Class, London 
1973- 
- 5In this respect it resembles more modern formative social movements, wherein 
feminists emphasize being a ‘woman’, and gays emphasize ‘gayness’ to the 
exclusion of all other possible identities (of class, race, age, etc.) 


socialist groups. Though their influence was now declining, much of the 
organized core was still rather privileged. 


Thus, apart from a few militants, proletarian images had to compete in 
workers’ consciousness with many other images, either direct rivals, like 
deference, sectionalism or a cautious pragmatism toward the employer, or 
the multiple undercutting images of everyday life, derived from gender, 
age, family responsibilities, religion, region, and so on. Social actors 
rarely have a unitary sense of self or society. Socialism hegemonized the 
few, as a subculture. Militants were well aware of this. Their accounts are 
full of complaints of how few they were, how most workers were 
indifferent to all except everyday concerns. And militants laboured hard 
to mobilize moral and physical coercion in the community against 
potential and actual scabs. 


Three macro trends then conspired to increase their powers. The ‘Second 
Industrial Revolution’, gathering pace from the 19008, brought larger 
factories and common conditions of employment across metal manufac- 
turing, transport, chemicals, wood and furniture and some minor 
industries. The gap between craft and unskilled was bridged by de- 
skilling of the craftsman and semi-skilling of the labourer. Migration 
from diverse rural regions greatly expanded single-class worker housing 
areas—reinforced by middle-class suburbanization enabled by railways 
and trams. Despite their varied origins—from labouring, sharecropping, 
“dwarfholding’ and peasant farming—these migrants were homogenized 
into urban-industrial workers. The urban proletariat now began to form 
a kind of ‘wacro-commenity’, beyond face-to-face interactions, expanded 
into a concentrated urban-industrial mass. This did not encompass all 
workers. Up to World War II perhaps half the workers were in handicraft, 
casual, service or agrarian sectors that were (to say the least) very variably 
organized. To understand all that followed, we should remember that the 
‘proletarian working class’ never organized even in the most minimal 
ways more than half of European workers. 


Nonetheless, these trends made what Marx had predicted seem like 
coming reality. Revolutionary and evolutionary Marxists believed it was 
only a matter of time before most people became proletarians, forced out 
of communities dominated by deference-seeking notables or lumpenpro- 
letarian squalor into the socialist mainstream, merging their multiple 
identities into one. The proletariat would no longer be a subculture, but 
the people. 


Second, demands for national political representation grew. As I have 
elsewhere argued,’ the characteristics of national polities impacted greatly 
upon workers’ movements. If all workers were denied organizing and 
political rights, this forced them together as a class, submerging 
sectionalism and other rival identities. This was a tendency over much of 
continental Europe, less so in countries with liberal regimes, or where 





® Thus Gallie, Social Inegualsty and Class Relations in France and Britain, Cambndge 
1983, found little evidence that French workers migrating from different tenure 
systems or regions had different politics once in industry. 
1 The Sexrces of Social Pewer, Volume 2, chapters 17 to 19. 


Table 1 
Approximate Union Density Rates 1900-1980 





IJ9I4 1920 1925 1930 ‘1935 1940 1945 19J0 1960 197o 1980 





Austria 7 gt: 42 38 $I 62 63 62 358 
Belgium 10 48 34 33 33 35 43 52 537 61 69 
Britaio 23 45 30 25 25 33 39 44 44 49 §3 
Denmark 23 48 36 37 42 46 so 58 63 64 80 


France 8 10 8 7 4 2300 M 3 19 21 17 
Germany 17 53 28 33 23 35 35 33 4I 
Holland 17 36 25 30 32 29 4 4&4 4 4 3j 
Italy 10 45 44 49 30 38 54 
Norway 10 20 14 19 28 37 37 50 6 6 63 
Spain 3 IJ If 13 30 

Sweden 10 28 29 36 4 54 59 68 73 73 88 
USA 10 17 10 9 9 16 29 28 26 26 24 





* 1936 figure (1935 figure = 8 per cent). 


Density = percentage of total labour force who are union members. Since we 
cannot establish exactly comparable figures for all countries, these are 
approximations. French, Italian and Spanish figures are especially unreliable. 
Spanish interwar figures sometimes involve guesswork for Catholic unions 
and probably understate anarcho-syndicalist membership. Figures are for years 
closest to that indicated. Except for France, they are ‘gross’: 1.c. union 
members include some pensioners, who are not included in the lebour-force 
data. This slightly inflates density rates, especially more recently. Where ‘net’ 
figures, excluding pensioners, are available, density rates for 1980 are s—10 per 
cent lower, while interwar rates are up to 5 per cent lower. 


Searas: J, Visser, Exrepean Trade Unions m Frgsres, Amsterdam 1989; 
supplmented by G. Bain and R. Price, Profiles of Unies Grewth, Oxford 1980, 
A. Kjellberg, Facklig Orgentssring i Toly Lander, Lund 1983; for France, A. 
Kriegel, La croissance de la CGT, 1918-1921: essai statistign, Pans 1966; for 
Spain, A. Carmona, E/ trebaye tadustrial en la España Contemperanea (1874-1936), 
Barcelona 1989, pp. 303-21; J. Guinea, Los werimientas obreros y sindicales im 
España: De 1833 a 1978, Madrid 1978, pp. 967; and Kelsey, Amarchasyndicalism, 
Libertarian Communism and the State. 


federal constitutions meant different treatment in different provinces. But 
it also meant proletarian movements became influenced by the whole 
range of national and regional politics—by regional autonomy move- 
ments and the opposing ‘integral nationalism’, by inter-church and 
religious—secular conflicts, by imperialism and militarism. These political, 
ideological and military effects on labour were decidedly macro, more 
regional and national than local. And they produced far greater 
international differences between labour movements than did the mere 
unevenness of capitalist development. 
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Note especially the four distinctive religious environments of Europe: 
countries dominated by Eastern Orthodox churches, Catholicism, 
Protestantism and mixed Catholic—Protestant countries. As we shall see, 
this led to great international differences in working-class movements. 


Third, workers developed local political demands, focusing on mass 
education, local welfare programmes, the conditions of municipal 
employment, municipal regulation of health and transport, and reform of 
the taxes which paid for these. Local government expanded in all 
countries much more rapidly than national government over the whole 
period 1880-1939 (except for 1914-18) and this increased workers’ 
interest in it. Thus ‘municipal socialism’ also appeared, local but still 
broader than face-to-face interactional systems. 


These national, regional and local political struggles had contrary 
implications. On the one hand, they pushed the proletariat closer to being 

a singular ‘universal class’ (though actually organized predominantly at 
the national level), potentially majoritarian and less internally stratified, 
less rooted in any particular type of community. Yet they also brought 
worker militants alongside non-proletarian reformers, anti-clericals, 
feminists and religious and ethnic minorities also deprived of citizen 
rights. Pragmatic alliances with them might result, moderating socialism, 
increasing calculative at the expense of proletarian notions of politics. 
Where liberalism declined (as in Austria, Germany and Italy) there was an 
influx of disillusioned liberals and anti-clericals (and of their children), 
mostly young journalists, teachers and dissident government employees. 
These soon formed one-third of national party leaders, crucial in the 
communication of socialist literacy. The movement was still youthful, its 
party leaders and activists remaining a decade younger than their political 
rivals up to the end of World War I. 
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By 1914 unions in the more industrial countries organized around one- 
fifth of the labour force and one-quarter of manual workers (Table 1). In 
the interwar period those categorized in censuses as unskilled, semi- 
skilled and skilled manual worker (including agriculture) together 
typically comprised just over 50 per cent of the labour force—though we 
should add perhaps 5 per cent categorized as in service or handicraft 
occupations or as artisans, and perhaps another 5 per cent who were poor 
peasant dwarfholders forced to also labour for others to make ends meet.’ 
Socialist voting, requiring less commitment of personal resources, was 
higher, reaching up to one-third in conditions of full male suffrage (Table 
2). Socialist parties were now picking up majonties in many urban- 
industrial neighbourhoods. 





t A. Preeworski and J. Sprague, Paper Stewes: A History of Electoral Socialism, 
Chicago 1986, pp. 34-6 and 196-», put the size of the European working class at 
below 40 per cent of the population. But their calculation excludes many workers 
in service sectors, as well as persons in households without wage-camers. Scholars 
of fascism have debated at length the number of manual workers in Weimar 
Germany: their estimates fall around 55 per cent, excluding ‘dwartholders’. See D. 
Mublberger, Hitler’s Fellewers, London 1991, and M. Kater, The Negi Party, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1983. 
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Socialism did not come as a single package. Its ideology remained fuzzy 
and its sense of an ‘alternative’ was especially contested. Among the 
parties, the German spp, Austrian spd and Spanish Psoe were formally 
committed to evolutionary Marxism, most others had rather fuzzier or 
more contested socialisms, while the British Labour Party contained little 
socialism at all. The ordering in terms of proletarian ‘identity’ differed. 
Here the Labour Party probably led: aX its 26 elected saps of 1906 were ex- 
workers and its propaganda asserted above all else that workers could run 
the country. Indeed, during the whole interwar period its ups remained 
more working-class in their origins than socialist deputies in any other 
country. And though our evidence is limited, it seems likely most union 
members and socialist voters did not in any country embrace much 
socialism. Their class images flickered amid other self-identities and 
beliefs. 


Militants were also visibly torn between competing ideologies— 
‘mutualist’, “economistic’, ‘reformist’ and ‘revolutionary’ (Marxist and 
more anarcho-syndicalist), Prewar labour movements remained particu- 
larly unclear about the state. All wanted political and trade-union rights, 
some advocated seizing the state to make the revolution. But what would 
happen after suffrage, recognition or revolution was less clear. Few saw | 
the state itself as the bearer and sustainer of a moral project. This 1s why a 
second type of proletarian movement also flourished. 


Anarcho-Syndicalist Alternatives 


Syndicalists preached that capitalism and the state would collapse if 
attacked repeatedly by mass strikes; anarchists believed daring acts of 
violence would reveal that the state could not adequately protect itself, let 
alone society. Both valued strong local communitarianism. ‘Anarcho- 
syndicalists’ combined the three characteristics, advocating the violent 
general steike, spregding community by community, and a revolution and 
subsequent utopia without national politics. Apart from purist anarchists 
(many of whom were not workers), these were potentially broader 
proletarian movements than the socialist ones, since they valued weight 
of numbers and mass collective action. Anarcho-syndicalism was more 
concemed than was socialism to break through skill, industry and gender 
divisions—as the American Wobblies, the Spanish cnr and (to a lesser 
extent) the French cot showed. It spread especially in fluid, less 
institutionalized sectors, like construction or forestry,? among recent 
migrants and in some decentred industries employing more women, like 
Catalan textiles. But its main area of recruttment was agriculture. 


Since Lockwood and others contnbuting to the debate about workers’ 
images were essentially thinking of Britain in the 1960s and 19708, they 
labelled agricultural workers as quintessentially ‘deferential’. Newby 
found that about 15 per cent of his sample of Suffolk agricultural workers 
had truly deferential attitudes, while far more acted in apparently 
deferential ways for pragmatic reasons (the result of their local 


9 Lockwood follows Kerr and Siegel in crediting such ‘isolated mass’ workers 
with proletarian images of society. Many of their class struggles onginated with 
anarcho-syndicalism rather than socialism. 
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powerlessness).’° The key, he argued, was that British agriculture was 
dominated by owner-managed farms employing few, highly-controlled 
workers, Large agricultural estates, with a greater gulf between gentry 
and workers, had declined around World War I. Virtually absent from 
twentieth-century Britan have been latifundia, large labour-intensive 
estates with absentee landowners—and so also has been share-cropping. 
Yet these have dominated agriculture across much of southern and 
eastern Europe. Small British farms have also prospered more than their 
mainland counterparts, with far less chronic indebtedness. Latifundia, 
share-cropping and indebtedness led to proletarian movements, 
especially anarcho-syndicalism. 


The southern Spanish provinces of Andalucia and Extremadura saw the 
extreme case, of a landless proletariat working on latifundia most of 
whose owners lived as rentiers some distance away in the towns. The 
labourers ‘possessed’ the villages—except for the landlord’s agents and 
the non-local representatives of a distant state. Once communications and 
labour migration increased the spread of proletarian messages, anarcho- 
_ Syndicalism swept from Catalonia to the south. Both areas also showed 
hostility to the Castilian state, while landless labourers—and in other 
regions indebted peasants—wanted to fully exercise the local collective 
powers they knew they already possessed. In Andalucia’s violent class 
insurrections, in its interwar patterns of deliberate electoral abstention, in 
the ferocity of its resistance at the outset of the Civil War (antl 
overpowered by Franco’s professional Army of Africa), even in tts 
massive socialist voting today, it is rare to spot rural deference in this 
region. From its Andalucian and Catalan heartlands anarcho-syndicalism 
then diffused across other parts of the country." 


It is difficult to quantify membership, since the movement despised 
bureaucracy and kept few records. In Spain its numbers exceeded socialist 
numbers from 1914 to around 1930. By 1934 each probably mobilized 
around 1.2 million members—i.e. each had just below 15 per cent of the 
labour force. Anarcho-syndicalism flourished across much of southern 
Europe before World War I, but then it declined. 


Yet lacking a tight doctrinal canon, it overlapped with groups on the 
more youthful socialist left characterized as ‘insurrectionist’ or ‘maxima- 
list’. Even after its formal decline, some of its qualities lived on in groups 
(especial rural ones) espousing supposedly different ideologies. Agrar- 
ian olearians and indebted peasant-proprictors in possession of their 
localities continued to evince an ‘insurrectionism’ which was not easy to 
control and which rapidly switched formal ideologies. In Spain in the 
19308 the surging socialist agrarian union, the FNTT, inherited the CNT 





1° H. Newby, The Deferentsal Worker, London 1977. 

1 My main sources on Spanish anarcho-syndicaliam have been A. Bar, La CNT es 
fos años rejas, Madrid 1981; R. Fraser, Blood of Spain (second edition), London 1994; 
` E, Malefakis, Agrarian Reform and Peasant Reveluisen in Spatn, New Haven 1970; G. 
Kelscy, Amarchosyadicalism, Libertartas Communism and the State, Amsterdam 1991; 
J. Peirats, La CNT en la reveluctéa española (second edition), Paris 1971; J. Mintz, 
The Anarchists of Casas Viezas, Chicago 1982; and J. Brademas, Amercespudicalisare y 
reseluctéa en España, Barcelona 1974. 
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mantle, staging land occupations, insurrections and supposedly ‘general’ 
strikes. Italian ‘maximalist’ socialists swept much of Po Valley agriculture 
during World War I—but many of its supporters then switched to 
fascism. In south-eastern Europe insurrectionism was first harnessed by 
populist patties, yet in Romania ıt went fascist in the late 19308.'* These 
switches remain under-researched, however, since they fly against 
conventional political classifications. 


Jnsurrectionism was based on three organizational levels. First, the 
grassroots were nourished by a rural version of Lockwood’s proletarian 
community: tightly interlocked single-class villages and workplaces. But 
with less separation between work, family and community than in 
industrial employment, this was a more community-mobilizing move- 
ment, involving families and men and women of all ages. This gave it 
more moral coercion, bravery and violence than mere masculine 
comradeship usually gave to industrial workers. If police or paramilitaries 
behaved brutally, villagers could work themselves up to great moral 
outrage and reckless violence. In 1931 the villagers of Castilblanco were 
fired on by the Guardia Civils. They rushed the Guards with shovels and 
machetes, killed four, severed their heads and gouged out their eyes. The 
village women then danced around their remains." 


Second, there was a distinctive regional-national leadership, adding two 
groups to the normal socialist combination of skilled workers, journalists 
and teachers: very young, idealistic men and women, often middle-class, 
plus much travelled ex-workers with colourful, violent histones of class 
struggle, secing themselves as global fighters against backwardness and 
exploitation, training the locals in what Spanish militants called the 
‘gymnastics’ of revolution. They also brought modernizing projects 
(literacy in Spain, rural development projects ın Romania) and alternative 
ideologies they claimed were sweeping the world. If accepted by locals, 
they became the signallers of the great coming insurrection. 


Third was a district- or region-wide ‘contagion’ effect based on the 
similarity of village conditions, on local marketing and communication 
networks and on shared regional dialects. If a village rose, so often would 
the next and the next—at least until the troops arrived. This organization 
was in tension with the second, yet both shared over-optimism as to the 
coming revolution—ideological in the case of the leaders, based on the 
real local powers of the villagers. As with socialism, there were regional 
and national sources of proletarian action, as well as local, work and 
community ones. 


1: W, Brustein, “The “Red Menace” and the Rise of Italian Fascism’, Aarertcen 
Secslogical Revuw, vol. 56, 1991; A. Heinen, Dw Legien ‘Erxenge] Michas? ta 
Remaxien. Serials Bewegung und politische Orgexisatien, Munich 1986; F. Veiga, La 
mistica del ultranectenalisme, Barcelona 1989. 

3 E, Malefakis (Agrarian Reform, pp. 310-11) gives a good bnef account in 
English. Castilblanco was FNTT. For a fuller account of 2 cnr village see J. Mintz, 
The Anarchists of Casas Vigas, on a village made notorious by the savage 
repression of its 1932 attempt at insurrecton. As in other anarcho-syndicalist 
risings, the dead and wounded among the villagers were of all ages and both sexes. 
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The Impact of World War I on Labour Movements 


Socialism and anarcho-syndicalism were surging just before World WarI. 
In the international strike wave of 1910-12 a new generation of aggressive 
young militants appeared. Simultaneously a new ultra-leftism emerged 
(as a small minority) in the expanding schools and universities. Diverse 
syndicalists, ‘maximalists’, ‘spontancists’, ‘bolsheviks’ and anti-militarists 
disputed older mutualist and evolutionary orthodoxies. World War I 
damped them down, but only until war-weariness and/or defeat loomed. 


For combatant countries (and for non-combatant economies able to 
export) the war boosted state-regulated industrialization. Government 
rationing impacted on combatants and on the blockaded Nordic 
countries. Labour conditions, wages, collective bargaining, prices and 
living standards received more state regulation, often involving socialist 
union and party hierarchies—though not anarcho-syndicalist ones. 
Postwar dislocations and rapid demobilization maintained demands for 
government action. 


Anarcho-syndicalism now declined, probably since the state was less 
avoidable (though the decline began earlier in France and was delayed in 
neutral Spain), while socialism was politicized as militants became 
implicated in state regulation. Defeat in mass-mobilization warfare 
caused several regimes to disintegrate in 1917 and 1918. There ‘the 
revolution’ seemed possible. Even in the victorious and neutral Powers 
aroused mass expectations enhanced strike rates and socialist unions and 
parties. "4 


Table 1 reveals union membership surging to around half the labour force 
in 1920 in Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Germany and Italy— 
amid massive strikes, great employer hostility and a rising socialist vote. 
We have no precise idea how many committed proletarians now 
mobilized. Since French union ‘membership’ comprised largely the actual 
militants, perhaps they reached near 5 per cent of the labour force—about 
the proportion of socialist party members in Germany, Austria and 
Scandinavia (elsewhere these were fewer). 60-80 per cent of socialist 
members were manual workers or their families. Most countries still hada 
few more skilled than unskilled worker members. 75—90 per cent were 
men and most of the women were their wives. Socialism and trade-union 
leadership remained masculine. Even active women socialists were often 
less distinctively ‘feminist’ than were prominent liberal women of the 


period." 





“4 The different national outcomes in class relations owed much to different 
experiences of war. Yet this 1s too complex for swift summary. ‘Defeat’, ‘victory’ 
or ‘neutrality’ could take a variety of forms. For example, ‘victory’ varied from 
low salience, as in the us, to the enormous dislocations brought to Romania bya 
doubling of its territones, while ‘neutrality’ could bring economic disaster to a 
Sweden, boom to a Spain. 

15 See the sources listed later for socialist and communist parties. Of course, grass- 
roots trade unionism and especially anarcho-syndicalism often actively pursued 
women’s interests. For the role of women in Weimar parties, see H. Boak, 
“Women in Weimar Politics’, Ewropeex Histery Quarterly, vol. 20, 1980. 
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Socialist alternatives simplified. A single ‘revolutionary—reformist’ split 
polarized almost all movements, with beth sides seeing the state as the 
bearer of its moral project. The national level thus began to monopolize 
socialist horizons at the very time the Comintern appeared. The postwar 
surge produced major insurrections as well as reformism’s first great 
accomplishments: welfare programmes, labour-relations institutions and 
progressive taxation in the Austrian and German republics. 


‘The Crisis of Liberalism and Conservatism 


How were liberals and conservatives to react to the threat? Mass suffrage 
had not immediately threatened the old order. In the major cities national 
variants of ‘Tory democracy’ could compete on at least equal terms 
among workers with liberals and socialists, while there was high electoral 
abstention in working-class areas until after the War. Elsewhere, voters 
obeyed the ‘county magnates’, wotables, Honoratioren and cacigues who ran 
most provincial areas."° They now also fixed elections. Where we have 
data, about half the activists were from the wealthiest local families (in 
more than one country half of these bore titles). They financed the parties 
and chaired their platforms. Most of the organizational work was done by | 
the other half, mainly their lawyers. Voters sometimes sold their votes for 
alcohol, cash or the promise of economic patronage. More often they just 
deferred, rather passively: since the notables had always ruled, they had 
no alternative, this was the natural order of things. 


Deference was locally rooted and interactional, as Lockwood and Newby 
emphasized. But ıt also depended on macro-level class organization—on 
regional and national solidarity among notables, and on their ability to 
control regional and national power organizations such as the judiciary, 
military, education and communication media. Yet from 1900 notable 
local aed macro controls became threatened. Local control was under- 
mined by industrialization, agricultural commercialization and state 
expansion, flanked by national and regional communications—railways, 
roads, schools and mass media. I have described the most direct threats: 
socialism and anarcho-syndicalism. Agrarian commercialization also 
brought independent peasant politics, rarely either proletarian or 
deferential but pursuing pragmatic, sectional economic interests. 


There were three types of notable macro-organization. First, notable 
factions were connected to national political organizations identified as 
‘liberal’ and ‘conservative’. Since these often had different regional roots, 
many localities, especially rural ones, remained essentially ‘one-party’. 
There deference-cum-passivity rather than ideology secured the vote. 
This was less so in the ‘north west’, that is in the us, Bntain, France and 
Scandinavia, where parties moved toward offering genuine electoral 
programmes, with more contested elections and higher turnouts— 
weakening deference networks from within. Factions became more 
ideological and choice induced pragmatism by leaders and voters. 





16 G, Eley, Reshaping the German Right, New Haven 1980; J. Tusell, Okgerquta y 
caciquismo on Andalucia (1890-1923), Barcelona 1976. 
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The second and third notable organizations depended on executive 
powers outside of the party system. One relied on a strong monarchy 
dominating parliament—as in Germany and Austria-Hungary. The other 
relied on the state executive arranging party ‘deals’—like ¢/ turwo in 
Spain'’ and srasformiswo in Italy.'* Neither type encouraged parties to 
develop ideologies or electoral programmes: the point was to position 
oneself for executive patronage. This was of a piece with local deference 
networks. But if those central mechanisms should collapse, local patrons 
would be unable to deliver political goods to their clients and so deference 
itself would be undermined. 


This national collapse occurred in the early twentieth century. First came 
modernization ideologies, especially in more backward countries. 
Intellectuals, civil servants and students began to espouse more 
Principled change than notables could deliver. Rightist Monarchists, 
Nationalists and Social Catholics, and leftist Republicans, Liberals and 
Populists, undermined notable politics from within. From their perspec- 
tives, deals between notable factions and the executive looked ‘unprinci- 
pled’ and ‘corrupt’. Bourgeois party factions flourished ideologies and 
electoral programmes.'? Then World War I exploded the authoritarian 
monarchies, shook the old regimes of all combatants and intensified 
Principled conflict (between interventionists and neutrals) in Italy, 
Portugal and Spain (also divided by colonial disasters). 


By 1918 notables and deference networks—and so liberalism and 
conservatism more generally—were tottering. Of course, many back- 
ward areas remained. Through most of the’ twentieth century many 
communities continued behaving publicly (including voting) the way 
that dominating landlords, priests and notables told them to. But this was 
becoming insufficient: deferential communities were now becomin 
smaller than proletarian ones. Elites had to respond with less particularis- 
tic, less localized movements of their own. Deference might be cultivable, 
but it would need new local and national methods. 


Three Conservative Counter-Attacks 


Notable liberalism now declined. But conservatism did not: it revived, 
acquiring a mass base. The recasting of conservative elite politics has been 
dissected by Maier,” but their social bases have been neglected. Accounts 


aama aaaea 
7 As tts title suggests, this was a system allowing the two main political factions, 
Conservatives and Liberals, to govern in turn. As a result of a compromise 
between the parties, the Ministry of the Interior would inform the local notable 
bosses, the casigas, that it wished the governing party to lose the next election. 
They would then transfer their local patronage to its rival, and the result would be 
as wished. EJ terne lasted from the 18808 until its last gasp ın 1923 (see Tusell, 
Olktgarquta_y Cacignisme). 
18 A system in which the prime minister would basically bribe ideological and 
regional party groupings into his government with ministries (and thus with 
economic patronage). This was obviously far from stable, since his rrvals could 
make counter-coalition offers. 
"9 For Spain, see M. Hernéndez, Crmdadanta y accied: El conservadurismo manrista, 
1907-23, Madrid 1970; and J. Tusell, Oljperquta y caciquismo. 
* C. Maier, Recasting Boargesis Exrepe, Princeton 1965. 
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of socialist movements have paid scant attention to the activities of their 
opponents. Przeworski and Sprague’s history of the dilemmas and 
strategies of electoral socialism makes not a single reference to 
conservatives. That the ‘stalling’ of socialist support on which Przew- 
orski and Sprague found all their ‘rational action’ theories might be 
connected to the strategies of conservatives seems not to have occurred to 
them. 


Three new conservative mass-mobilization projects now developed, 
centred on religion, nationalism, and a more pragmatic and technocratic 
legitimation of rule by notables—the notion that elites, especially 
economic elites, had superior sechmical (rather than generalized social) 
competence to manage a modern economy and polity and to deliver 
benefits to all. The range of mass response elicited included ‘deference’ as 
well as the pragmatic penumbra of the ‘privatized’ image of society. It 
included the range of working-class Tory voting covered by McKenzie 
and Silver’s terms ‘deferents’ and ‘seculars’. But it also included other 
images, especially religious and nationalist ones (which McKenzie and 
Silver unsuccessfully force into their two primary categories). I will 
delineate their ‘core constituencies’, which included many workers. 


Religion had played a central political role everywhere in Europe 
throughout the nineteenth century. Then its role declined in the 
Protestant countries of the north-west—Great Britain (ie. excluding 
Ireland) and the Nordic countries. Here religious commitments often still 
distinguished conservatives from liberals. Sometimes, as in Norway or 
Northem Ireland, it distinguished regional particularisms. But once 
north-western labour movements had broken free from liberals in the 
early twentieth century, they were overwhelmingly secular—‘agnostic’ 
would be a better term, since compared to their atheist continental 
comrades they seemed indifferent to religious matters. British Conserva- 
tives and Liberals still mobilized a little more support from, respectively, 
Anglicans and Nonconformists across all classes, but Labour ignored 
religion. Thus correlations between voting and religious affiliation or 
church attendance remained low in mainland Britain after World War I.”" 
I refer later to post-1945 data. Yet this was not so in a#y other European 
country. Indeed Europe saw a major religious-political revival during the 
early 20th century. 


The encyclical Rerum Novarxm (1891) enabled ‘Social Catholicism’ to 
flower. Catholic unions and political parties followed.” A continent-wide 
operation was planned half by the hierarchy, half by priests and laymen 
with social consciences. The two gave Social Catholicism conflicting 
ee Ee 
“11 McLean, The Legend of Red Chdeside, Edinburgh 1983; and W. Miller, Electeral 
ics ia Britara Since 1918, London 1977. 
2 For the general movement, see J.-M. Mayeur, Des pertss catheligms à la dimocratis 
chrétienne, Pans 1980; and H. McLeod, Religron and the People of Western Exrepe 
1749—1970, Oxford 1981. For Spain, F. Lannon, Privilegio, persecucidn y profecta: La 
iglesia catéleca en España, 1875-1975, Madnd 1987; J. Tusell, Oltgerguta y caciguisers, 
and C. Winston, Workers and the Right m Spain, 1900-1936, Princeton 1985. For 
Germany, R Evans, ‘Religion and Society in Modern Germany’, in his Rethinking 
Germans History, London 1987. 
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motives: was it to prevent socialism from controlling the masses or to 
sponsor redistributive reforms on behalf of workers and poor peasants? 
While the hierarchy usually kept enough control over formal union and 
party organizations to incline them toward Christian conservatism, at the 
local level, worker-priests and radical laymen gave many workers and 
peasants hopes of a ‘third way’ between capital and labour. 


Catholic unions found it tough to compete with socialist unions 
entrenched in urban-industrial settings. Yet they had success in small 
= 7 towns and the countryside, and among workers who believed limited 
with employers might lead through to greater class harmony than 
A could apparently provide. During the 1920s when unions 
d 20—40 per cent of the labour force, Catholic and associated 
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a : and and the Netherlands. The United States lacked separate 
atholic unions, but Catholic conservative pressure groups were active in 
the AF1 and the cio. 


More successful were Catholic peasant associations, assisting middling 
and small peasants through credit banks and cooperative machinery and 
marketing schemes, and sponsoring village social clubs. Though their 
programmes of material assistance could not usually benefit landless 
labourers (or the very poorest dwarfholders), these were often enveloped 
by the social programmes. Peasant associations were important in France, 
South Germany, Austria and across much of the north and centre of 
Spain.*? Thus concrete sectional economic interests were organized and 
intepreted by notables—landowners, smalltown professionals, priests 
and Church lay leaders. They were conservative, compromising deferen- 
tial and calculative images of society. The short-lived Italian Popoleri 
peasant leagues of 1920-22 were a less deferential, more proletarian 
version, led by peasants themselves and by radical priests. These 
sometimes went so far as to seize land for redistribution. 


Catholic political parties were highly successful. The German Centre 
Party was the first, founded in the late 1870s. With its Bavarian sister- 
party, the Bvr, it picked up most of the Catholic votes during the Weimar 
period. The tradition has continued after 1945 in modified form, as the 
Christian Democrats extended their appeal to Protestants, partly on 2 
class basis, but partly in terms of generalized religiosity. The Austrian 
Christian Socials had also emerged well before World War I but became 
the largest single party in the interwar Republic. They have remained one 
of the two great parties in post-1945 Austria. The Italian Popolari were 
built on top of small prewar Catholic groupings. They rose spectacularly 
in 1920 before swooning two years later in Mussolini’s embrace. The 





3 For France, see G. Garrier, Paysans da Beanjelass st da Lyonnais, 1800-1970, 
Grenoble 1973, vol 1, pp. 518-22; for Southern Germany, D. Blackbourne, 
‘Peasants and Politics in Germany, 1871-1914’, Exrepeen Histery Ouarterhy, vol. 
14, 1984; and I. Farr, “Populism in the Countryside: The Peasant Leagues in 
Bavaria in the 1890s’, in R. Evans, ed., Society and Politics ia Wihelwine Germany, 
London 1978; for Spain, J. J. Castillo, Preprætariss muy pebres: sobre la swberdrnaciba 
politica del pequeso campesine, Madrid 1979. 
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Christian Democrats ruled Italy for almost fifty years after 1945. Since the 
Spanish Church was deeply reactionary, it generated only a late, 
conservative Social Catholicism. After 1931 the Catholic-authontarian 
CEDA party dominated the political right and played a major role in 
undermining the Republic. With a mass base in the peasantry, it was led 
by notables influenced by Catholic, monarchist and fascist modernizing 
ideologies.4 Since the Church remained a pillar of the Franco regime 
until the Second Vatican Council, it could not sponsor a Catholic party 
after his regime fell (though informal Catholic and Opus Dei links to the 
present-day Partido Popular, the conservative party, are reportedly 
strong). Indeed, among the main Catholic areas only. Franée, ùn, “Older 
constitutional regime, did not generate a mass, explicith Catholic 5 partye 
though the Church always gave unofficial solace tojt He, eae ‘ig, ‘el 





The nobng ft oll hes orgasiznions ef ‘a Òe 
city of Valladolid. The leftist workers’ organizations loca ( 
del Pueblo had six thousand members, under half the numbers ctganized 
from the Casa Social Catolica. The city’s largest Catholic organizations 
were consumer co-ops and educational and medical benefit societies, 
much larger than their socialist rivals. In the city (though not the 
province) even the Catholic unions had as many members as the UGT, 
though this would not be typical of Spanish cities.” The socialists 
concentrated more on employment mobilization, their rightist opponents 
more on the community—while anarcho-syndicalists combined the two. 


We must add Protestant parties in countries with two major religions— 
the Netherlands and Weimar Germany. In Weimar so-called ‘bourgeois’ 
conservative and liberal parties (the pNvp, the pvp and the ppp) did not 
label themselves Protestant, yet leaders and activists were overwhelm- 
ingly Protestant and their vote (until captured by the Nazis) was highly 
correlated with the proportion of Protestants in a constituency. They 
mobilized smallish and effectively Protestant trade unions, especially 
white-collar ones. In these countries, religious communities are partially 
geographically distinct. Thus substantial working-class communities, 

parallelling those of the proletariat, proved mobilizable by the rival 
churches—most obviously in the Netherlands. 


Among all these movements the Dutch ones were politically varied, the 
short-lived Popolari had leftist agrarian tendencies, the German DDP wasa 
liberal party until about 1930 and the German Catholic Centre was 
centrist until the same date. The rest were conservative parties. And «i/ 
moved nghtward during the interwar period, as the political centre 
collapsed. 


‘These parties engaged in more agitation than notable parties, though far 
less than socialist (or fascist) ones. Perhaps most importantly, their 
ancillary organizations mobilized more women (seemingly of all classes) 
than any other type of party. Their leaders and activists also included a 





4 J, R. Montero, La CEDA: El catelscisme soctal y polite en la I] Republica, 2 vols. 
Madrid 1977. 

3j. M. B rn Meares stan! Valladolid 1988, pp. 58-77 and 
123. : 
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trade-union minority. Though these tended to lose the party’s crucial 
social and economic debates, they remained loyal. Party policies 
reinforced the social order, yet activists came from a broader occupational 
sweep than secular conservative or most liberal parties—and broader 
than the mainly working-class socialist parties. They especially repre- 
sented the full range of middling and agrarian classes. The only interwar 
parties whose activists came from broader class backgrounds were the 
fascist parties. Breadth was achieved at the local level by deliberately 
drawing activists from the whole congregation of the faithful, to secure 
persons known for good works and community activism—among as 
broad z class range as possible—whom others would respect and 
follow. 


They were mobilizing deference, but deference not merely accorded to 
one’s status superiors. They were rooted in the local community of the 
faithful, but they were not merely local or relational. A broader 
ideological solidarity was also invoked, transmitted through an organiza- 
tion that was more global than national among Catholics, more national 
among Protestants and the Orthodox. It fused status and class models of 
society. Militants shared religiously-inspired social values: piety, social 
order, hierarchy and harmony. Implementing policies of social concern 
for the underprivileged would ultimately reconcile class interests whose 
present opposition was acknowledged. 


The second conservative revival was found especially in the older 
constitutional countries. It is what McKenzie and Silver termed ‘secular’ 
working-class Toryism, though I prefer to label this the sechwocratic 
appeal. Now that conservative and liberal parties had to compete in the 
mass electoral sphere, they increasingly claimed their notables were better 
technically qualified to run a capitalist and industrial economy than their 
opponents. There was a marked decline in aristocratic, landowner and 
rentier representation among party elites and an increase in businessmen, 
technically-qualified professionals and civil servants. The extreme was the 
United States, where almost the whole interwar (and postwar) Senate and 
Congress were staffed by former businessmen and business-oriented 
lawyers. The British Conservative Party did not lag far behind, then came 
conservative parties like the Catalan Lijge and the German pnvp. Even 

the main Spanish conservative party, the CEDA, had fewer landowners and 
more agronomists than their rightist predecessors. CEDA election posters 
in the town of Logroño simply stated candidates’ occupations: ‘Engineer 
and Farmer’, ‘Engineer, Lawyer and Farmer’, ‘Graduate in Science, 
Agricultural Expert, Farmer and Rancher’ and ‘Teacher and former 
Labour Inspector’, sometimes adding their local birth—as thereby 
qualified to understand local issues.?7 


Indeed, legislation benefitting workers did come from conservative and 
liberal parties attempting to stem the socialist tide. They supported 





26 J. J. Castillo, Prepristerses say pebres, and Mateos Rodriguez, Formaaón y 
desarrollo de la derecha católica en la provincia de Zamora durante la Segunda 
Republica’, in J. Tusell et al, Estudos sobre la derecha española contem peranea, Madrid 
1993. 

*7 F. Berjemo Martin, La Ila Repsblica en Logroño: clecciens y contexte politico, 
Logroño 1984, pp. 285-6. 
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industrial conciliation schemes and state-assisted insurance schemes to 
encourage workers to embrace what they identified as bourgeois values of 
thrift and responsibility. The British Conservative and Liberal j 
persistently claimed they deserved more credit than Labour for social 
insurance and housing programmes. Butler and Stokes suggest this 
underpinned much working-class Conservatism of the 1960s, especially 
among older workers.”® Once socialist parties joined governments, their 
record became relevant in elections. Since interwar governments 
floundered against economic and geopolitical forces beyond their 
control, technocratic appeals sometimes had enormous plausibility. It 
was a Labour government which was destroyed by the Great Depression. 
Conservative posters of 1931 depicted a half-starved unemployed 
worker—the result of Labour government. In 1935 they depicted the 
same worker ın a smart suit—the result of the prosperity Conservative 
policies had supposedly brought.*? Most continental ‘bourgeois’ parties 
propounded land reform, welfare and labour conciliation programmes 
that they claimed were less ‘ideological’ than socialism’s. Their actual 
legislation was often so watered down by the inner-party influence of 
landowners and industrialists that it benefitted workers little. Nonethe- 
less, this did not stop the technocratic claims, especially at election times. 


Technocracy did not go in for mass agitation; all workers had to do was 
vote and ignore union militants. Nor did it have a core constituency in 
quite the same way as the other two appeals: it appealed diffusely outside 
of socialism’s macro-community. 


In a third mode, conservatives invoked nationalism. Contrary to current 
images, this rarely urged aggression against other nations (Germany and 
Hungary differed, demanding ‘lost territories’ to be restored). More 
aggression was directed inward against those ‘disloyal’ to the nation, 
weakening its collective capacity to deal with the profound crises of the 
period. Socialism and anarcho-syndicalism were obvious targets: both 
proclaimed internationalism, socialism was pro-Russian and anarcho- 
syndicalists denounced the nation-state. The terms ‘Bolshevik’ and 
‘anarchist’ were perennial terms of abuse, along with the simpler ‘Red’, all 
conveying a sense of foreignness and disorder. Only the Nordic countries 
were immune. Americans contributed witch-hunts following World War 
I (and World War Il). British Conservatives contrasted their own 
patriotism with the divisiveness and ‘foreign origin’ of socialism: Labour 
failed to be ‘Britons first, and Socialists only second’.}° Regionalists and 
minonty religions and ethnicities were also charged with ‘subverting’ the 
nation-state—Catalans and Basques in Spain, Catholics and Poles in 
Germany. Right across east-central Europe Jews were identified as 
peculiarly ‘anti-national’. They had not only a distinct religion and 
ethnicity, they also dominated both the ‘foreign’ class enemies, inter- 
national capital and Bolshevism. 





a38 D, Butler and D. Stokes, Pe/tical Changs in Britatn, London 1974. 

19 T, Stannage, Baldwin Thwarts the Oppesstion: The British General Election of 1935, 
London 1980, p. 242. 

3° R, McKenzie and A. Silver, Ameels ia Marble: Working-Class Conservation tx 
Urban England, Chicago 1968, pp. 62-9. 
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Such tactics had emerged on the extreme right before World War I, but 
old regimes had then been wary of mobilizing populist sentiments.?' 
They had been pleasantly surprised in 1914 by the rush of patriotism, 
seemingly enveloping socialist proletarians as much as rural deferentials: 
workers could be class-conscious proletarians esd loyal nationalists. 
Under postwar pressure, conservatives propagandized nationalism witha 
venom. The Germanic Volk and the southern European sacion, nazione 
and linguistic cognates were invoked to-exclude opposed social and 
political groups from the ‘true’ nation/people. Spanish conservatives 
identified an Espøña, embodying religion and order, entrusted with a 
second recongxista from the Asti-Espaila of socialism, anarchism and 
republicanism.?* 


Lockwood notes how deferential images of society contrast ‘genuine’ 
conservative leadership from ‘spurious’ radical leaders who ‘manipulate’ 
‘misguided’ followers. Now this notion extended way beyond local 
interactions to the level of the nation-state. The interwar period was one 
of crisis and decline, yet many European countries had great impenal 
histories. In any country where the right claimed traditions of past 
imperial greatness, conservatives could invoke ‘genuine’ leadership of a 
nation to which most people, including most workers, felt they belonged. 
National and class identity might become politically opposed. This meant 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Spain and Portugal, and Britain after the 
collapse of the Liberals. 


Nationalism is rather abstract. Despite its fiction of common genealogy, it 
usually only has strong local roots among those exploited by colonial 
masters (as in Ireland)—unlike proletarian socialism or religious 
deference. Yet it still had core constituencies. Armed forces, through 
which masses of young males of all classes had recently passed, 
emphasized it. So did state employment, manual and non-manual, in most 
of the formerly authontarian regimes.» So did established state religions, 
like the Evangelical Church in Germany, the Catholic Church in Austria, 
Spain, Portugal, Poland, Slovakia and Croatia, and national variants of 
the Orthodox Church across south-eastern Europe. So did regions or 
groups identifying, themselves as the nation’s ‘historic core’—the south 
of England, Castile, the inner Austrian countryside, rural Romania, or the 
refugee masses flooding back into Greece or Hungary. These were the 
key carriers of interwar rightist nationalism. All these constituencies were 
distinctively cross-class, enveloping many workers—and they also 
controlled the state’s coercive powers. It is worth noting how weak these 
national cores were in the Nordic countries: weak militaries, little 





3! G. Eley, Reshaping the German Right. 

3: S. Julia, ‘Guerra avil como guerra social’, in La iglesa catélica y la Guerra Coil 
Española, Madrid 1990; F. Bermejo Martin, La Ha Repæblica en Lagrode. 

3 There were also traces of ‘two states’ in some countries (e.g. France, Spain) 
and social welfare institutions, the other militarist and conservative-authoritar- 
jan, centring on military, police, judicial and other traditional executrve 
functions—each ‘state’ providing much of the leadership of a political extreme. 
Education systems often split down the middle, so that teachers and professors 
might provide militants to both camps. 
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association of national greatness with militarism and empire for over a 
century, declining or liberal churches and ethnic-regional homogeneity. 4 


Authoritarian and Fascist Alternatives 


But conservatism faced increasing competition amid these precise 
nationalist constituencies. Fascism became a serious mass movement in ` 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Romania and Hungary. But fascism was only the 
most radical version of a broader interwar movement rejecting democ- 
racy in favour of nghtist authoritananism. This swept right across 
southern, central and eastern Europe with its extreme ‘nation-statism’, a 
belief that social crisis and disorder, especially divisive class conflict and 
parliamentary factionalism, could be cured by giving more powers to a 
violent authoritanan ‘movement-state’, embodying the spirit of the 
nation. Just like the left, the right had learned from the changed state— 
society relations inaugurated by World War I. It now saw the state as 
embodying a developmental, not just a conservative, moral purpose, 
because the state could now potentially embody the nation. 


Most conservative authoritarians wanted only passive support from 
workers. Imitating fascism, they proferred leadership cults and single 
parties. These might even be used as agitational bodies to attack ‘traitors’ 
to the nation. But they mostly ‘demobilized’ the masses—as they did 
under Dollfuss, Franco, Salazar, Metaxas, Pilsudski and the rulers of the 
Baltic states. They cultivated passive mass membership, including youth 
and women’s organizations, and a non-local, non-interactional form of 
deference to the hierarchical nation-state and to the Leader. Fascism 
differed. It needed active mass mobilization, since it had supposedly 
radical goals and wished to seize power. Thus fascism dppropriated 
socialist forms of organization: the mass party, the cell and the militant. 
Allen’s study of ‘Thalburg’ shows the Nazis mobilizing more commit- 
ment from their militants than the socialists could achieve.?’ And though 
the Nazis could not rival the spp in the factories, by 1932 their factory 
organization was certainly as powerful as the xpp’s.’® Seemingly anti- 
capitalist and anti-Establishment, fascism cultivated populist and prole- 
tarian strategies—at least before coming to power. 


Thus the interwar period saw conservatism revitalized and appealing 
more ideologically to the masses, including workers. The diversity which 
had characterized the pre-war left was now more characteristic of the 
right, especially on the European mainland. Socialists now had to fight 
back conservative, rightist authoritarian and fascist ice to their own 
constituencies. 





+ There is something of a Swedish puzzle. How did a Lutheran state church, so 
strongly implanted in Swedish local community life in the nineteenth century, 
decline into near irrelevance ın twentieth-century Swedish politica? I have seen no 
good explanation. Note that the Benelux countries, with weak mulitariam and 
strong liberalism, but contested national projects, generated plural class/national 
core constituencies, divided by religion or language. 

33 W. Allen, The Nagi Serzars of Power, Chicago 1965. 

36 M. Kele, Nazis and Werksrs, Chapel Hill 1972. 
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Socialist Ripostes 


Socialism was greatly threatened. The failure of its postwar insurrections 
and fascist stirrings dampened down socialist expectations. The Great 
` Depression brought consteration. It was a deep crisis of capitalism. Yet 
evolutionary socialists and reformists had derived their optimism and 
their gains from capitalist surpluses; while revolutionaries, though 
believing the hour was nigh, had few adherents, many of them 
unemployed. Table 1 shows that the postwar union surge was not 
maintained. The figures for 1925 and 1930 show the narrowing of inter- 
national differentials. With the exception of the laggard usa and the 
‘mulitants-only’ French figure, union densities in 1930 were everywhere 
between about 25—40 per cent and were mostly stalling—as Przeworski 
and Sprague demonstrate. 


Socialist leaders appreciated their movement was still not a majority. 
Marxists had believed they eventually would be and were reluctant to 
change this belief. Some pragmatists sought to reach out of their 
proletarian macro-community to convert those living and working 
elsewhere—toning down the revolution and compromising with bour- 
geois liberals. This was strongest in the German spp. But most Marxists 
could not accept such pragmatism, since they identified parties with 
classes. Since socialism represented the proletariat, other parties must 
represent other classes—and so they (and most historians in most 
countries) called these ‘bourgeois’ or ‘petty-bourgeois’ parties. It was 
difficult generating ‘Popular Front’ comradeship across such ‘class’ lines. 

‘Maximalists’ and communists (until the Comintern changed i its line at the 
behest of Moscow in 1935) charged that ‘opportunism’ led to ‘embour- 
geoisement’. They argued (in a rather anarcho-syndicalist way) that 
purity must be maintained. Insurrectionism would itself increase support 
and bring down capitalism. While this was clearly wrong in the context of 
the Great Depression, its rhetoric was less troubling for traditional 
proletarian militants and for socialist youth than was pragmatism. In the 
Frankfurt School’s unique 1929-30 attitude survey of German militants 
the socialists were much more discontented with their leaders than were 
the communists (or indeed than were the few Nazi and bourgeois party 
supporters). Yet only about 15 per cent of the leftist militants had 
consistently revolutionary views (23 per cent among the xpp militants).>7 


37 Naxi respondents were the most ideologically consistent (as authoritarians) in 
this study (which was eventually published by Erich Fromm as The Working Class 
in Weimar Germany, Cambridge, Mass. 1984). Fromm chums the results can be 
considered typical of Weimar workers. Yet the ‘snowball’ sampling method (from 
Frankfurt School contacts!), the mediocre 20 per cent response rate (to a postal 
survey), its mainly urban-industrial location, and its high level of trade-union 
activism all reveal the 5 37 men and 47 women respondents to be militants from the 
proletarian macro-community. Fromm obviously had unreal expectations of their 
revolutionary consistency, since they had far more proletarian images than 
workers in modern British studies. Answering the question ‘Who, in your 
opinion, has the real power in the state todayr’, 68 per cent of spp supporters and 
83 per cent of the xpp identified capitalists, landowners, the banks or the 
~ bourgeoisie. This rather loaded question seems to have confused the supporters of 
the bourgeois parties, though ṣo per cent of the Nazis firmly replied ‘Jews’. 
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Table 2 


Labour, Socialist and Communist Vote in National Elections, 1900-1960 
(per cent) 





I9I4 1920 1925 1930 193) 1940 194) 1950 1960 





Austria 25 37 41 42 go 44 48 
Belgium 30 37 41 38 38 36 45 40 40 
Britain 7 x 34 37 38 49 46 44 
Denmark 30 33 37 4 48 45 45 44 49 
France 7 z3 29 35 so 4 o 
Germany 35 42 35 38 35 36 
Holland 19 25 25 26 26 39 35 35 
Italy 23 34 40 38 42 
Norway 32 31 33 33 43 53 52 s2 
Spain 19 

Sweden 36 43 46 43 53 58 57 $2 53 
USA 6 4 

*" Restricted male suffrage.” 


Sexrces: McKie & Rose, 1974. 


In responding to the three conservative revitalizations, socialists could 
hardly produce rival forms of deference, hierarchy and authority, since 
these were the antithesis of class and equality (even Stalinism could not 
openly proclaim its true authoritarian nature). Marxists were also 
reluctant to appeal to identities other than class. The conservative 
counter-attacks actually denied the salience of class: they appealed to 
workers, but not as workers. For socialists class was the master-concept, 
defining all parties. They had especial difficulty with gender, they 
corrected some of their earlier overt sexism in the field of employment, 
but thought little about the family, marriage or motherhood. A debate 
between liberal feminists and conservatives dominated this terrain— 
while some socialist advanced feminists contributed an attack on the 
‘bourgeois family’ which alienated more women (and men) than it could 
attract. Nor could socialists claim religious sensitivities. Continental 
socialists were known atheists (sometimes allied to anti-clerical liberals), 
advocating educational and family policies hostile to churches. 


Luckily for socialists, religious conservatism had less power across north- 
west Europe. In Scandinavia, the more fervent Lutheran sects had tended 
to political liberalism, not conservatism. Britain was more agnostic, while 
in the Low Countries, Britain and the us, religious-political revivals 
would produce reaction amidst other faiths. Thus leftism stalled most 
across Catholic and Orthodox Europe. 


Yet pragmatic reformists could imitate the technocratic appeal. They 
stressed their modernism, their competence to run an advanced capitalist 
economy, and that class compromise could increase productivity. 
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Though disconcerted by the Great Depression, ‘Social Keynesianism’ 
soon stirred in the Nordic countries—assisted by a highly pragmatic deal 
struck with the farming lobbies. In the Anglo-Saxon countries, the 
pioneers were progressive liberals, as in the New Deal and the Liberal Blue 
Book, but the ideas quickly spread among labour. Technocratic appeals 
were essentially pragmatic and consensual ones, moving left parties away 
from socialist alternatives—even from the rather distant alternative of 
‘evolutionary socialism’. This can be seen clearly in the case of Norway, 
whose Socialist Party, the DNA, moved rapidly from a revolutionary to a 
reformist position during the early 1930s.38 


Socialists mounted varied defences against nationalism. They continued 
to declaim internationalism. This worked better among workers in 
unthreatened countries—especially in the Nordic countries (i.e. exclud- 
ing Finland), then in Britain—than in central and eastern Europe facing 
territorial and ethnic disputes and larger foreign debts. It worked better in 
periods of prosperity or war-weariness, and when the League of Nations 
seemed the hope for the future. Socialists could also exploit regional 
backlashes against ‘integral’ nationalism. The more Tories trumpeted 
‘British’ nationalism, the less they convinced the Scots or Welsh or 
Northern Irish Catholics. Even the industrial North of England was less 
sure than the South that this was ‘one nation’. The more the Spanish (i.e. 
Castilian) conservatives trumpeted nationalism, the more they alienated 
Catalans and Basques and gave Valencians and Andalucians pause for 
thought. More than one conception of the nation diffused through such 
nation-states, and each had a core constituency. 


Some socialists also developed their own nationalism. Since 1789 the 
French setios had been amenable to leftist interpretations. The Marseillasse 
and the fricolear were as appropriate to socialist or communist meetings as 
to conservative ones. Nationalism became important to the rhetoric of the 
French Popular Front from 1935, as ‘class’ became subsumed under 
nation and people, even in speeches by Communists. Southern European 
left-socialists appropriated from populists the terms pbo and popælo, that 
1s, ‘the common people’. Since these terms imply the exclusion of the 
upper classes (pablo also means ‘village’—of the Spanish type, with an 
absent upper class), these forms of nationalism could legitimate radical 
leftism, if not revolution. Bernstein had unconvincingly insisted the 
German spp was the party of the Volk, but Nordic socialists made this 
stick. Operating amid greater ethnic homogeneity, they merged class into 
a more consensual /’o/e—as in the Swedish slogan of the ‘people’s home’ 
or the Norwegian ‘people’s secunty’. Their ‘social citizenship’ became 
based on the notion that employment, pensions, health and housing 
policy should be ‘universal’—in practice satiowal. During the period 
around World War I they appropriated sentiments of cross-class national 
solidarity, elsewhere characteristic of conservatism, and reinforced them 
with concrete social programmes. 


I would suggest that all this helps explain the success of Nordic social 
democracy. Most accounts of its core Swedish case focus on working- 


3t G. Esping-Andersen, Pelstics Against Markets: The Secial-Democratic Read ts 
Pewer, Princeton 1985, p. 81. 
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class concentration—produced by rapid industrial development, popula- 
tion concentration and ethnic homogeneity—though they also add on the 
ability of the Social Democrats to enter into pragmatic alliances with 
small farmers as well as the distinctive weakness of conservatism.}? My 
account helps elucidate the last two conditions. Nordic conservatism was 
weak since, lacking control of a mobilizing religion and of its own project 
of national greatness, it had to compete primarily on the pragmatic, 
technocratic level.4° Contrast, for example, Swedish and Castilian 
farmers. The latters’ sectional interests became interpreted through 
collective organizations supplied by Catholic and Castilian conservative 
notables. Technocratic, religious and nationalist sentiments entwined to 
steer an intermediate (and often impoverished) social class toward 
conservatism, in the Civil War to support España against Asti-España. 
Swedish farmers, largely immune to official religious or national appeals, 
identified their economic interests more directly. They could strike a 
pragmatic sectional-cum-class ‘Cow Deal’ with the Socal Democrats. 
The technocratic success of this broad alliance then made 1t—rather than 
a conservative populism—into the basis of a Volk. 


We might also note the distinctive national-cum-technocratic stalling of 
the left in the other Protestant country, Britain. Labour had rolled up the 
Liberal Party by 1929 and was poised to replace it as the alternative party 
of government. Yet its minority government had no effective policies to 
combat the Depression. It split, most leaders joining a ‘National’ 
government dominated by conservative policies. As the Conservative 
Party increasingly appropriated this government, in subsequent elections 
‘nationalism’ seemingly confronted ‘socialism’. More workers now voted 
for a Conservative Party able to call itself the ‘National Government’ than 
would have voted for the Conservative Party alone, and Labour’s rise was 
stemmed.‘* In an imperial country, it was difficult for socialism to 
compete against the nation, especially if one’s own technocratic record 


was unconvincing. 
The Struggle for the Working Class 


I now attempt to assess the rival penetrative powers of socialism, revived 
forms of conservatism, and fascism, amid the interwar working class. I 
begin with its militants and with the composition of parties. 


Conservative parties contained very few workers. Most typically, almost 
half the members were drawn from the old notables and half from the 
broader range of the middle class. National leaders were still overwhelm- 
ingly notables. Centrist liberal, republican, radical and regional parties 
varied more, though few contained more than 5—r1o per cent workers. 
Some had predominantly petty-bourgeois leaderships, more were 
dominated by professionals. Catholic parties had more varied member- 





39 J. Stephens, The Traasttien from Capitalism te Socialism, London 1979; and G. 
Esping-Andersen, Pedities Apasast Markets. 

In fact, the Lutheran/muilitarist/monarchical alliance had been defeated on 
constitutional issues before 1920 by liberals, socialists and the temperance/ 
sectarian alliance. 

4 T. Stannage, Baldwin Thwarts the Oppestizon, p. 245. 
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ships, with smatterings across all classes. Most leaders were notables and 
professionals, though with a minority of trade-union leaders. Almost all 

. these parties presented public platforms and candidates combining 
notable status with a high level of education and technical expertise. 
When talking to the bourgeoisie conservative parties often invoked 
bourgeois virtues. To workers they cultivated a mixture of status 
deference, generalized into religious and national sentiments, and 
pragmatic recognition of their competence. In their leaderships and 
even in most of their memberships, therefore, conservative and liberal 
parties were indeed predominantly bourgeois and petty-bourgeois, just as 
socialists charged—though they themselves argued their policies gave 
them a different identity. 


Fascist and socialist parties differed. Fascist parties are generally the best- 
researched, yet Italian data remain poor. When the fascist PNF surveyed 
half ıts membership records, it found industrial workers were severely 
under-represented but agricultural workers a little over-represented. 
Local Italian studies reveal varied patterns, though usually with a 
predominantly bourgeois-cum-agrarian membership and always with 
industrial, especially heavy industrial, worker under-representation.*} 
Austnan Nazis seem somewhat bourgeois until 1935 (when many former 
socialists and union members began joining); their ‘Austro-Fascist’ rivals 
remained bourgeois-agrarian. In both countries, however, public- 
sector workers and employees at all levels were over-represented. In these 
cases fascism seems more bourgeois than proletarian, but also distinctly 
sectoral: a movement of what Salvemini called ‘the humanistic bour- 
geoisie’, or perhaps more precisely of ‘the nation-statist bourgeoisie’. 


But by far the best data are for the German Nazis. These reveal the lack of 
any pronounced class bias in the membership—and the pgramilitaries 





# Data from this paragraph are drawn from C. Bacheller, Class and Conservation: 
The Changing Social Structure of the German Right, 1900—1928, PhD thesis, University 
of Wisconsin—Madison, 1976; S. Bernstein, Histoire dw Parti Radical, Paris 1980— 
81; E. Bukey, Hitlers Hometown: Liag, Austria 1906-1945, Bloomington 1986; L. 
Dohn, Politik und Interesse: Dis Interescenstrukter der Dentschen Volkspartel, 
Meisenheim am Glan 1970; J. Farré, La trgnierda barguesa on la TI Repeiblica, Madrid 
1985; R Koshar, Social Lifa, Local Politecs, and Nazism: Marburg, 1840—1933, 
Chapel Hill 1986; W. Liebe, Drs Dextschmatromale Volkspartei, 1916-1924, Dussel- 
dorf 1956; O. Manjón, EJ Partide Repsblicano Radical 1908-1936, Madrid 1976; L 
Molas, Llipa Catalana: Un estudi d estastelegia (second edition), Barcelona 1973; 
Moreno Fernandez, Acción popalar marciana, Murcia 1987; J. Montero, La 
CEDA; R. Morsey, Der Untergang des polstischen Katholizismus, Stuttgart 1977; and 
W. Schneider, De Deutsche Demokratische Partsi in der Weimarer Repablik 1924—- 
1930, Munich 1978. 

# R. Cavandoli, Le erigini del fascismo a Regg Emilsa, Editor: Riuniti 1972; A. 
Prenosi, Bergessa ¢ fascismo in Frinli mgla anni 1920—1922, Rome 1980; M. Revell, 
Italy’, in D. Mublberger, The Sectel Basis of Exropsan Fascist Movements, London 
1987. 

“4 G. Botz, Introduction’ and ‘The Changing Patterns of Social Support for 
Austrian National Socialism (1981—1945), in S. U. Larsen et al, eds, Whe Were the 
Fascrsts?, Bergen 1980, and his ‘Austria’, in D. Muhlberger, ed., The Sorsa! Basis of 
Esroptan Fascist Mevearents, E. Bukey, Hitler’s Hometown, B. Pauley, “Nazis and 
Heimwehr Fascists: The Struggle for Supremacy ın Austria, 1918-1938’, 10 
Larsen ct al., Whe Wore the Fascssts?, B. Pauley, Hitler and the Forgotten Nagis, 
Chapel Hill 1981; W. Wiltschege, De Heimwehr, Munich 1985. 
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actually over-represented workers. Combined, the party and paramilitar- 
1es had relatively as many workers as in the general population, almost as 
many worker militants as the socialists and many more than the 
communists.4) The Romanian Iron Guard, and perhaps the Hungarian 
Arrow Cross, were also cross-class, with substantial numbers drawn from 
all classes.4° Not fascism but communism drew disproportionately from 
the unemployed. Nor are there significant differences between skilled and 
unskilled workers. Nor, I believe, would the more elaborate measure- 
meat of occupational hierarchies available to modem sociology generate 
significant results. 


This ıs because sector, not class, is the principal economic explanatory 
variable. Most fascist workers, except for Hungary, came not from the 
main manufacturing industries but from agriculture, the service and 
public sectors and from handicrafts and small workshops. Remember 
again that these sectors constituted about half the working class even inan 
advanced industrial country like Germany, more in less developed 
countries. The proletarian macro-community was resisting fascism, but 
not the entire working class. In fact sector 1s 2 powerful explanation in 
other classes too. Apart from Hungary, fascism mobilized fewer persons 
directly concerned at any level with industrial production—that is 
industrial capitalists, the classic petty bourgeoisie and industrial workers 
alike—and more in agriculture and services. Thus fascist parties were 
more sectoral- than class-based. They were neither bourgeois nor petty 
bourgeous in their social composition—and socialists’ misidentification 
of them accounts for much of their difficulty in dealing with them. 


As in all parties, however, fascist leaders were more bourgeois than 
members. Workers comprised around 40 per cent of Nazi members (60 
per cent in the paramilitaries), 20 per cent of local and regional leaders and 
only 5 per cent of national leaders. Most fascist leaders were well- 
educated, drawn especially from the public sector, both civilian and 
military. Others were from more ordinary backgrounds, often with a 
strong regional accent (Hitler) or affecting the style of the common man 
(Mussolini, Codreanu). A fascist platform might contain the local party 
leadership, diverse in background, accent and bearing, plus visiting 
dignitaries—a rather classless journalist, a highly educated professional 
and a general or aristocrat. Fascist leaders were uniquely male (other 
parties usually included about 5 per cent women leaders), but lower down 
(despite their extreme machismo ideology), fascists were no more 
masculine in composition than other parties. Indeed, they mobilized more 
women in their ancillary organizations than all but the confessional 
parties. Fascist members and leaders were also younger (by about a 





“ M. Kater, The Nagı Party, D. Mühlberger, Hitler's Fellewers, P. Stachura, 
‘National Socialism and the German Proletariat, 1925—1935: Old Myths and New 
Perspectives’, The Hestersal Journal, vol. 36, 1993. 

The most comprehensive studies on Romania, by Heinen and Veiga (see note 
12) are not in English. Some data can be found in English in R. Ioanid, The Sword 
of the Archangel, New York 1990, and R. Vago, ‘Eastern Europe’, in D. 
Muhlberger, The Secsal Basis of Exropean Fascist Movements. Hunganan data are 
rudimentary—we must rely largely on dubious Communist works and on I. 
Deak’s indirect report on membership (‘Hungary’ in H. Rogger and E. Weber, 
The Exrepean Right: A Historical Profils, Berkeley 1966). 
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decade) than their counterparts in all except communist parties. The party 
would emphasize this by lining the hall with young uniformed men. And 
the iconography of all fascist parties centred on the depiction of healthy 
girls as well as boys. Not only was fascism actually cross-class, cross- 


gender and youthful, it strongly projected such an image. 


Socialist and communist parties differed again. About 60-80 per cent of 
their members were workers, with most communist parties in the upper 
part of this range. Socialist leaders were more variable: 20-70 per cent 
worker (with communists again near the top of this range), with over half 
the remainder being teachers, journalists and civil servants. Yet this 
misleads, since most leaders with working-class ongins had been party 
functionaries for some years (socialists for longer than communists, since 
their parties were usually older). French communists and socialists were 
the most varied. Both had rural as well as urban bases, the socialist leaders 
were the most bourgeois of all left parties, while some local communist 
parties had strong petty-bourgeois contingents (many being independent 
artisans). Socialist parties projected a mixed proletarian-meritocratic 
image, corresponding to their genuine class ambivalence—pride in 
proletananism, the influx of large numbers of bourgeois radicals and a 
desire to appeal across class lines. Communist parties were more 
resolutely proletarian. As remarked earlier, these parties mobilized fewer 
women than either conservative or fascist parties.47 Socialism—commu- 
nism was a subset of the proletariat, most obviously drawn from its 
masculine half. 


How did the masses respond? Lacking exit polls we do not know how 
individuals voted in the interwar penod. We rely on ecological data, 
comparing the social characteristics and votes of electoral districts. This is 
an obvious limitation. Yet in one sense ecological data are appropriate, 
since postwar mass electoralism imposed ecological constraints on the 
parties. Electoral appeals orient themselves less to the face-to-face 
community than to the larger constituency fielding a candidate, to the 
even larger districts over which parties, the press and other power 
agencies launch their appeals, and then finally to national arenas. The 





47 The sources are best for the German parties and for French communism. For 
Germany, see W. Guttsman, The German Social Democratic Party, 1675-1933, 
London 1981; R. Hunt, German Social Democracy 1918-1933, Chicago 1970; P. 
Léeche, Dis SPD: Klassenpartei—V elkspartei—Owetenpartsi, Darmstadt 1992; H. 
Weber, Dis Wandlung des dextschen Kommanismas, 2 vols, Frankfurt 1969. For 
France, see various essays in J.-P. Azéma ct al, Le Paris Communists Français des 
années sombres, 1934-1941, Paris 1986, and ın J.-P. Rioux et al, Les commamistes 
francais de Munsch à Chateanbriant (1934-1941), Paris 1987; A.-M. and C. Pennetier, 
‘Les militants communistes du Cher’, in J. Girault, ed., Ser /smplantation dx Parti 
Communists Français dans Pentre-dexx-guerres, Panis 1977; B. Pudal, Prendre parti: 
peur uns soctelegis historique da PCF, Paris 1989. For Austria, see G. Botz, Geaalt ia 
der Politik, second edition, Munich 1983, pp. 156-7 and 254; E. Bukey, Hstler’s 
Hesretewa. For Spain, see M. Contreras, EJ PSOE ex la I Repiblica, Madrid 1981, 
R. Cruz, EJ Partide Comranista de España ex la TI Repáblica, Madrid 1987, pp. 63—4; J. 
Guinea, Las movisrentes obreros y sindicales ex España: de 1833 a 1978, Madrid 1978; J. 
Montero, La CEDA, p. 449. I bave not yet found good data on Bntish Labour 
Party members. In most of these sources, we must add some women members to 
those labelled as ‘workers’. 
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constituency will vary in size and coherence by whether it returns a single 
member or multiple members or whether ıt contributes to regional lists of 
candidates. 


The Weimar Republic has the best national ecological data.#* Outside of 
very rural areas and solidly factory towns (not usually the biggest), few 
electorally-relevant districts were single-class. Where rural areas deli- 
vered solid votes, religion contributed heavily to this. The Catholic 
Centre Party picked up over 70 per cent of the votes in some rural districts 
throughout the period (in the early 19208 it had reached go per cent in a 
few districts), while first the bourgeois parties, then the Nazis could do 
likewise in some Protestant rural districts. In the industrial towns of 
Saxony and Hesse-Nassau, the left parties could rise to nearly 75 per cent 
of the vote—partly because these were solidly Protestant areas. 


But in most towns and their hinterlands parties competed in a multi-class, 
multi-party, and usually dual-religion environment. In factory-domi- 
nated Essen seven out of forty electoral districts were 75 per cent worker. 
Yet in Hamburg—Germany’s second city, but more economically 
diverse—none had more than 64 per cent workers, while in Berlin— 
easily the biggest industrial city, yet also the capital—none had more than 
$7 per cent workers. Moreover, no urban constituency could be 
electorally isolated, since the parties, the press and others onented 
themselves to a broader campaign. Though small neighbourhoods could 
often deliver 75 per cent of the votes to the combined left parties, and 
single electoral districts could occasionally do so, whole cities never did. 
Hamburg and Berlin voted 55 per cent for the combined left parties, but 
cities like Essen, divided by religion, could not reach 40 per cent—indeed 
none of its single electoral districts delivered as much as 50 per cent to the 
left parties. 


Controlling for religion, overall ecological correlations with class are 
quite low, except for the Communist Party.49 The correlation between the 
KPD vote and the presence of workers in a constituency remained in the 
.60 to .70 range from 1924 onwards—explaining about 40 per cent of the 
' variance in the communist vote. That for the Socialist spp was also 
positive but much lower, in the range .25 to .35 explaining only about 
10 per cent of the variance. Other parties’ correlations with worker 
presence were mostly negative, but none reached -.35 and most were 
between -.10 and -.20. Controlling for sector does not significantly change 
the overall pattern, though it produces larger fluctuations for individual 





4 The correlational data are those of J. Falter, in Weblew sad Abstimmungen tx der 
Weimarer Repablik, Munich 1986, and Hitlers Wahler, Munich 1991; also in J. 
Falter and H. Bomermann, ‘Die Entwicklung der Weimarer Parteien in ihren 
Hochburgen und die Wahlerfolge der NSDAP”, in H. Best, ed., Politik sad Milien, 
St Kathannen 1989; data on Essen from H. Kihr, Parteien und Wahlen im Stadt- wnd 
Landkrets Essen in der Zeit der Weimarer Republik, Dusseldorf 1973. The best works 
in English are R. Hamilton, Whe Voted fer Hitler?, Princeton 1982 (on the big 
cities) and T. Childers, The Nez: Voter, Chapel Hill 1983. 

49 Remember that it 1s easter to get high correlatons with such ecological data 
than it is with the individual-level data of the post-1945 period. Thus these 
correlations cannot be directly compared with the post-1945 data given later in 
Table 3. 
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parties. The (Protestant) ‘bourgeois’ parties had either negligible or small 
positive correlations with the presence of workers in agriculture and in 
the service sector. Even if we dichotomize constituencies on the four best 
predicting variables (proportion of workers, economic sector, urbaniza- 
tion and religion), we get no combination of the four variables in aay 
election in which the combined left parties polled more than 45 per cent of 
the electorate, or 55 per cent of those voting. Across Germany as a whole 
the highest such combination—in Protestant urban-industrial worker 
areas—produced for the left 30 per cent of the electorate, 40 per cent of 
those actually voting. Though the left parties came close to hegemonizing 
factory districts, and they picked up significantly more workers across the 
country as a whole, we can guess that the conservative and liberal parties 
received somewhere around 35—40 per cent of their vote from workers 
(who comprised 55 per cent of the labour force), while the Nazis reached 
up to 40 per cent in 1932 (since the data are ecological, these are only 
rough guesses). This means workers were less likely to vote Nazi than for 
the left, but not by all that much. 


As the Great Depression struck, Germany polarized, the spp lost votes 
and the ‘bourgeois’ parties collapsed, the liberal ones first. The Catholic 
Centre, the Communists and the Nazis picked up most of the new voters, 
including the young. After 1930 more women voted Nazi than men, 
despite the exaggerated masculinism of the movement. Nazi ‘stronghold 
constituencies’ were almost all Protestant, but were otherwise quite 
varied. Overall, the socialists/communists still shared the old socialist 
constituency centred on the proletarian macro-community, the Catholic 
constituency had firmed up and non-industrial Protestants of all classes 
had shifted from liberalism through conservatism to fascism. 


Since socialists and communists were fighting each other in the streets, we 
should separate them. The spp was consistently reformist, the rep more 
insurrectionist, and their memberships and constituencies became more 
differentiated. By 1932 Communist members were almost a full decade 
younger than Socialist members. 70—80 per cent of KPD members were 
now unemployed and the xpp vote was strongly correlated with local 
unemployment rates—spp members and voters did not deviate from the 
national employment average. Thus while some socialists’ wives were 
first voting Catholic or ‘bourgeois’, then fascist, some of their sons were 
communists denouncing their fathers’ ‘Social Fascism’. The struggles 
between communists and socialists also induced many Germans, 
including workers, to support movements claiming to be above class 
struggle, first conservative, then fascist. Thus in Weimar Germany a// 
major ideological currents circulated widely among the working class, 
often indeed in the same families. 


Not all countries and regions experienced quite this ideological 
competition. Multi-party systems encourage it, unless they are highly 
regionalized or ‘pillarized’, as in the Low Countries. Here competition 
was restrained by the existence of insulated macro-communities, based on 
religion or language. Yet some regional communities were based 
substantially on class. In Vienna socialists polled an astonishing 75 per 
cent of the vote during the Republic (though drawing slightly fewer 
women, who increasingly voted rightist throughout the country). Much 
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of the city constituted a proletarian community. Some rural coalfields saw 
left majorities almost as large. In Vienna, Germany and Scandinavia, large 
cities voted majority labour/socialist/communist; elsewhere probably 
not—and no British city reached above 40 per cent. 


A few countries saw more class voting. Here a single reformist party had 
triumphed and so could potentially hegemonize the working class. 
Nordic countries all had more national, and more solidary working-class, 
support for Social Democracy: in the 1940s we know 70—80 per cent of 
manual workers voted for socialist parties, and 30—40 per cent of white- 
collar workers did so.1° Postwar ‘Alford indices’ of class voting, as well as 
regression data reported in Table 3, show Scandinavian countries 
produced the highest class voting, followed by Britain (and the two very 
‘British’ countries Australia and New Zealand) and then Austria (the only 
Catholic country in this top group). Of course, such figures are affected by 
the marginal distributions—by the size of the working class, the number 
of parties and the overall leftist vote. The interwar Labour Party had only 
30-35 per cent national support, so could hardly hegemonize any class, 
yet Britain has still had high ecological correlations with class. After the 
1924 election the proportion of manual workers in a constituency 
explained about 60 per cent of the variance in the Labour vote in 
England.’ This rose a little higher where class was reinforced by a sense 
of regional-national exploitation—as in Clydeside and South Wales. 
McLean’s proxy measures of class, based on housing, explained up to 80 
per cent of the variance in Labour voting in interwar Glasgow wards.’* 
Religion added only a little more to both these English and Scottish 
correlations. Region and (to a limited degree) religion could help insulate 
rival class communities from each other, so protecting the proletarian 
macro-communities from the conservative offensive. 


Elsewhere we find more ideological competition, within leftism and 
between it and other political and religious ideologies —especially where 
socialists got fewer votes. Spanish socialism hovered around 20 per cent 
of the vote during the Second Republic (193 1—36). Local studies provide 
glimpses of its appeal.’} In the southern city of Alicante the best correlates 
(over 0.80) are with gender: areas with more women, especially with more 
working women, voted more rightist. The explanations are probably that 
women were more mobilized by the Church than by unions, and that 
female employment was disproportionately in service (especially personal 
service) employment directly controllable by the propertied classes. Age 
was the second-best correlate: the younger the age-structure of a district, 
the more leftist its vote. Class and sector came next: manufacturing 
produced more leftism, the service sector more rightism. Socialism and 





5° G. Esping-Andersen, Pelstics Agasust Marksis. 

Y J, Miller, Electoral Dynamics m Britain Since 1918, London 1977, p. 148. 

3: The Legend of Red Chydeside, p. 227. s 

13 These studies have not usually been able to collect comparable local statistics. 
Thus, for example, Lleida remains the only province I have seen where the 
number of priests has been related to voting, as Alicante is the only city where 
gender, and women working, has been studied. The result 1s a mosaic of 
qualitatively different studies—the same problem that exists at the macro, 
comparative level with interwar data. 
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left republicanism had similar correlations with class. Socialists were 
younger and more male, but not more working-class, than their 
supposedly ‘bourgeois’ allies.*4 


Across rural Lleida (in Catalonia) rightist voting correlated best with the 
number of priests in an area, followed by measures of class like literacy 
and farming wealth. There was no relationship with industrialization and 
women abstained more often than men did (not the case in Alicante). Both 
these findings may owe much to the local strength of Catalan left 
republicanism and anarcho-syndicalism, both of which attracted workers 
and women.) 


In Logroño (Rioja) 55 per cent of the labour force were workers yet only 
20 per cent of the city voted socialist. In 1933 all its wards gave more votes 
to the rightist cepa than to the socialist psoz—including one ward that 
was 71 per cent worker. In 1936 the Popular Front electoral slate won the 
city, as it won Spain, with its biggest vote (7o per cent) in the most 
working-class ward— but two of the three candidates on its slate were left 
republicans, only one a socialist.5° Months later the city also saw one of 
the highest rates of enlistment into fascist militias as the Civil War began. 


The big city of Zaragoza (200,000 population) gets us closer to workers 
and anarcho-syndicalists.5? 60 per cent of the city labour force were 
workers, and over 80 per cent of three of its electoral districts. Adjusting 
the votes by allowing for the large anarcho-syndicalist abstention, I 
estimate the cepa Catholic-authoritarian right won 40—45 per cent of the 
city and 25 per cent of the three proletarian districts. Republicans drew 
20-25 per cent throughout the city, while socialists plus anarcho- 
synodicalists had 30-45 per cent of the city and ṣo per cent of the three 
proletarian districts. In the polarized election of 1936 the Popular Front 
took the city by 53 per cent to the CEDA 46 per cent (close to the national 
average) and achieved 70 per cent in the three proletaran districts. Yet 
(appropriately, given its support) the three Popular Front candidates 
were a socialist, a CNT anarcho-syndicalist finally abandoning abstentio- 
nism, and a left republican. Months later the city and its province began 
some of the most fratricidal fighting seen during the Civil War—the mass 
murder of ‘Bolsheviks’ and priests both having considerable local 
support. 


Diverse ideologies circulated in such districts as across Spain as a whole: 
monarchism, clericalism, authoritarianism, right, centre and left republi- 
canism, socialism and anarcho-syndicalism. AX found considerable 
support among workers and their families. Even when the Republic 
began to polarize, the left republican vote held up (unlike Weimar) while 
centrist regionalists chose to ally with the Popular Front. Here it was the 





54M. Garcia Andreu, Alirante en las eleccsenes republicanas 1931—1936, Alicante 1985. 
35 J, Barrull Pelegri, Les comarqwes de Lisida darani la Segonda Repablica (1930-1936), 
Barcelona 1986; C. Mir, Lheida (1890-1956): Cacsgoasare polite 1 llata electoral, 
Montserrat 1985. 

36 F, Berjemo Martin, Le Ile República en Legrede. 

57 L, Germán et al, Evecctomes on Zaragoza —capital durante la I Republica, Zaragora 
1980. 
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republican right which collapsed before the embrace of the quasi- 
authoritarian, ‘integralist’ and Catholic cepa. Part of this may have been a 
tendency toward class polarization, yet if so it remained mediated by 
diverse forms of ‘proletarian’ and ‘bourgeois’ leftism among workers. 


In the more backward countries, like Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Portugal, Yugoslavia and Greece, socialists (increasingly communists) 
were still small minorities, sometimes only rooted deeply among craft 
workers and parts of the intelligentsia in big cities. Urban labourers were 
open to rival appeals, and some resented craft privileges. Thus at the end 
of the thirties in both Romania and Hungary fascism developed a 
proletarian mass base (in towns and countryside) directed against both the 
conservative right and the socialist skilled-worker left.’ 


In most countries, therefore, the Weimar pattern predominated: workers 
were exposed to the reach of varied leftist and rightist movements. In 
terms of their mass support (though not their leaders or activists), no 
successful large political party across the entire political spectrum could 
be considered bourgeois or petty-bourgeois. All were attractive to 


workers. 


This was especially true of working-class women. In several countries— 
Austria, Britain, Germany, Spain—women had been recently enfran- 
chised. The socialists had not developed policies or candidate-selection 
processes which could make breakthroughs among women, and their 
union-dominated policies were sometimes sexist.19 Since women 
remained more religious than men, Church substituted for union 
mobilization to push them rightwards in Catholic, Orthodox and mixed- 
religion countries (less so ın Scandinavia). But religious appeals also 
increased obstacles across peasant areas, small towns and predominantly 
non-industrial provincial capitals. Socialist pragmatists had hoped to steal 
the cross-class constituencies of liberal parties. Yet across much of 
Europe liberal decline proved better news for the night. Also causing 
concem was the increasing age of socialist militants: young workers were 
joining smaller communist, trotskyite and fascist parties. 


If socialists now had major problems among workers, they also 
confronted obstacles in the next target areas. White-collar workers in the 
private sector were recruitable—as Nordic partes later proved. Most 
indications in other countries are that footholds were established there, in 
voting and in union membership, and these were sometimes lost, 
sometimes retained. Public-sector workers had already polarized and, 
since nation-statist ideals were increasing their allure, army personnel, 
civil servants, teachers and public-sector manual workers in many states 
were moving rightward. Regionalists were not losing their hold on their 
cross-class constituencies. Among peasants socialism had created its own 
problems. Being predominantly urban-industrial, socialism favoured 


s! I Deak, ‘Hungary’; A. Hemen, Drs Lagies ‘Erzexgel Michae?; R. Ioanid, The 
Sword of the Archangel; R. Vago, “Eastern Europe’; F. Veiga, La mistia del 
aliranacrenaliseve. 

59 For England, see M. Savage, The Dynamics of Working-Class Politics: The Labour 
Movement in Preston, 1880-1940, Cambridge 1987. 
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cheap food and its preference for collective ownership rarely appealed to 
land-hungry poor peasants. 


The overall result was that in the north-west countries, long democratic, 
the centre usually held and the right did not embrace authoritarianism. 
Yet outside of the Nordic countries socialists reached 20-40 per cent of 
the vote, and 20-30 per cent union density, and then peaked. Spain and 
Italy added agrarian to urban-industrial socialists, but they also stalled in 
votes and in union and party memberships, Italy in 1919-20, Spain in the 
mid 1930s. The Nordic cases show stalling was not inevitable. Led by 
Sweden, their Social Democrats were beginning to recruit white-collar 
workers (especially in the large public sector) and then women. But 
elsewhere conservative, rightist authoritarian or fascist mobilizations 


were working. 


Indeed, across almost all mainland Europe when it came down to the final 
crunch, socialists had lost confidence. Their actions belied the rhetorical 
claim that the future belonged to them. One thing is common to the 
Italian maximalist leadership of the ps1, to the great Italian factory 
occupations of 1920, to the struggle of the Italian socialists against fascism 
in 1920-22, as well as to the socialist and communist mass parties and 
paramilitaries of Germany and Austrie from the mid 19208. They were 
overwhelmingly defensive, concerned to occupy their own proletarian 
macro-communities and defend them against attacks, and to defend 
whatever reformist gains they had achieved in the immediate postwar 
years. In the Italian factory occupations, militants defended the factories 
they had occupied, as well as party and union headquarters. But they did 
not attack any public buildings. And while fascist fying columns were 
storming every socialist headquarters in Italy, the furthest the socialists 
moved forward was to ambush oncoming attackers—as their leader 
Tasca later clearly realized. Whereas the German Nazis marched 
provocatively into proletarian communities, the left (except for one burst 
of communist aggression in 1929-31) defended themselves and their 
ghettoes. The German socialists defended themselves against the Nazi 
coup by appealing to the law-courts! Neither party resisted in the streets. 
The Austrian socialists responded cautiously to a whole sequence of 
Heimwehr and Nazi provocations. Some finally rose in 1934 but they 
failed to advance and occupy the public space which the disconcerted 
Heimwebr and police and army units were momentarily abandoning.®! 
Here too socialism defended its spaces and was crushed. There was little 
resistance to the spate of rightist authoritarian coups sweeping eastern 
and southern Europe, from the Baltic states to Portugal. 


Only the Spanish left (having witnessed all this), rose up vigorously in 
arms. And even in July 1936 the main response of the socialist leaders (of 
both the Psoe and the uGT unions) to the military rising was to call a 
general strike! But the Spanish left—‘bourgeois’ republican as well as 


6 A. Tasca (pseudonym A. Rossi), The Rise of Italian Fascism, 1919-1922, New 
York 1976. (Originally published 1938.) 

61 See E. Bukey, Hitler’ s Hometown. The leadership of the spp was reformist while 
that of the Autrian seó was ambiguous, concerned with reforms yet refusing 
bourgeois coalitions. 
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socialist and anarcho-syndicalist—then fought resolutely for three years, 
to be ultimately defeated not by 1t8 own vacillations or divisions but by 
superior military force. 


I do not minimize the great achievements within their macro-ghettoes of 
interwar socialists. These were at their height in ‘Red Vienna’, where 
socialists controlled a municipal government which had been granted 
unusual powers of taxation under the new constitution. ‘Red’ housing 
and other projects were paid for by novel progressive taxation. And 
almost everywhere socialism criss-crossed its urban and rural cores with 
dense networks of casas del popnlo, casas del pueblo, education projects, 
music and sports societies, electoral machines and so on. But its limitation 
was clear: it could not advance outside the macro-community. Some 
sociologists, commenting on ‘proletarian’ workers of the 1960s, identi- 
fied a defensiveness, a turning-inward into the local community, an 
inability to transform society into socialism.®* But this has a long 
history—even in socialism’s evolutionary and revolutionary period. It 
derived from the socialist obsession with class in an era when the working 
class as a collective actor was largely confined to the macro-proletarian 
community. 


Let me draw up the balance-sheet for the period about 1938-39. 
Revolutionary socialism and anarcho-syndicalism had collapsed every- 
where, physically defeated over almost all mainland Europe, outpolled by 
reformists in the north-west. Only in France was the struggle between the 
two still continuing. But only in the Nordic countries was reformism in 
healthy evolutionary shape. Britain’s stalling might be viewed as 
temporary, and Britain’s working class probably did possess the most 
pronounced sense of class identity of any. Outside of these cases—all 
overwhelmingly Protestant countries—conservatives, authoritarians and 
fascists were winning the struggle for the middle classes, for women and 
for the half of the working class living and working outside of the 
proletarian macro-community. In explaining these varied trends I have 
consistently stressed macro-structures of economic, ideological, military 
and political power. ` 


Post-1945 Trends 


Would these trends and this diversity have been maintained? It is difficult 
to say, since devastating war again intervened. Fascists precipitated 
World War I and lost. Eastern Europe went its distinct way for forty-five 
years, almost entirely because it was ‘liberated’ by the Red Army. Outside 
of the Iberian peninsula, whose regimes became isolated and ineffective, 
defeat finished off the authoritarian right. The Allies encouraged the 
emergence of centre-left socialism and centre-right Christian Democracy. 
They helped suppress communism in Western Europe and outlawed 
fascism. Almost everywhere politics stabilized into electoral compe- 
tition for the middle ground, between centre-left and centre-right parties 


6a J, Westergaard and H. Resler, Class ss a Capitalist Seciety, London 1975, pp. 
93-6. 

ÉP C Maier, “The Two Postwar Eras and the Conditions for Stability in 

Twentieth-Century Western Europe’, Aswerican Historical Reriew, vol. 86, 1981. 
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and coalitions. The Catholic parties at last became Christian Democrats, 
centrist and even mildly reformist, gradually shedding clerical influences 
on policies and leadership. This had a great impact on the labour 
movement, since an obdurate class enemy no longer intensified 
proletarian identity and alternatives. Reformist socialists and moderate 
unions grew again, as we see in Tables 1 and 2, helped by full employment 
and a large extension of the public sector. After about 1948 there were no 
more insurrections, while few general strikes or factory occupations 
amounted to more than one-day demonstrations. 


Rightist nationalism was tainted in the defeated countries. In Britain 
(though not the us) wartime mass mobilization followed by victory had 
moved nationalism a little leftward. It had been turned further leftward 
where wartime resistance movements had been strong (in France, Greece, 
Yugoslavia and eventually Italy). Only in these countries did serious 
socialist-communist competition continue. Elsewhere the Cold War 
helped prevent the re-emergence of communism. Gender differences in 
voting also gradually declined in most countries. 


Because of opinion polls we know far more about postwar than interwar 
voting trends. Yet knowledge remains uneven: enormous regarding 
class, adequate on religion, negligible on the national and technocratic 
bases of conservatism and socialism. Recent research has emphasized 
inter-national differences and varied leftist electoral fortunes. Despite the 
popularity of theories of ‘de-alignment’ and of the supposedly insoluble 
‘electoral dilemmas of socialism’, there is no agreement as to whether a 
decline ın socialist voting among manual workers has occurred. Left 
parties have to varying degrees compensated for the decline in the 
absolute numbers of manual workers by correcting interwar deficien- 
cies—attracting more votes from non-manual workers, especially from 
women, and from more public sectors. Yet their perceived hostility or 
indifference to religion continues to structure their vote, as it has 
throughout the century. 


Table 3 summarizes data presented in various national studies on class, 
religion and region.®’ These have been the biggest predictors of left 
voting in these countries (apart from attitudinal measures), The 
coefficients are R’, partial correlations, measures of the amount of total 
variance in left voting explained by these dichotomous variables, with all 
other variables in the authors’ model controlled for. The data relate to the 
recent past—though I suspect they would be broadly true of the interwar 
period, too. They are very much ın line with my arguments so far. Note 
first the distinctiveness of Britain and the Nordic countries—all 
Protestant. Here class-related factors are easily the most significant. 





& Contrast M. Franklin et al, Elacteral Change: Responses to Exolstng Social and 
Attiindinal Structures m Western Countries, Cambridge 1992, and A. Prreworski and 
J. Sprague, Paper Stems, with J. Manxa et al, ‘Class Voting in Capitalist 
Democracies Since World War O: Dealgnment, Realignment or Trendless 
Fluctuation?’, Asana! Review of Sectelogy, vol. 21, 1995, G. Marshall et al, Social 
Class in Modera Britasn, London 1988, and D. Sainsbury, ‘Party Strategies and the 
Electoral Trade-off of Class-Based Parties’, European Journal of Political Research, 
vol. 18, 1990. 

65 Reported in M. Franklin et al, E/ætera! Change. 
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Region also makes a significant appearance in Norway and Denmark, and 
religion in Sweden (the author says this results from the few highly 
religious people voting solidly anti-socialist). But in these countries 
workers tend to vote left, and the middle class nght. I might add that 
Australia is much like Britain, New Zealand a little less so (being the only 
country where the more religious vote a little more left). 


But in no other country does class matter more than either religion or 
region. In Catholic and Orthodox countries (unfortunately, Greece is the 
sole example of the latter), more religious people vote more to the right. 
In the two dual-religion countries, Belgium and the Netherlands, the 
authors tell us that bo/4 communities of the faithful are anti-socialist, thus 
giving higher correlations. They have been so for a very long time. 


The impact of regionalism is also pronounced in several countries (and it 
1s highest of all in the Franklin study in Canada, not included in my table). 
This is trickier to interpret, since each country’s regionalisms differ, and 
some help the left, others the right. But the coefficients seem to indicate 
that left and right are significantly differentiated according to conceptions 
of the nation. Moreover, these regional data have not been aggregated ina 
theoretically-informed way. Were they aggregated according to a theory 
of how each nation-state had developed and what was its historic, 
imperialist or ‘integralist’ core, then I predict the resulting electoral 
correlations would be far higher than those yielded by class—and that 
they have remained so during the entire century. 


Yet the obsessive concern (shall we call it ‘classturbation’?) of political 
scientists and sociologists with issues of class rather than of national 
identity prevents me from proving this. Of course, aggressive 
nationalism seems much weaker today than in the interwar period. We 
also have many indications% that the technocratic Conservative strategy 
has become a more successful vote-getter among workers than is 
deference. Perhaps, then, rightist nationalism has weakened, or at least 
moderated. 


‘The ideologies of left parties and unions have also visibly changed. After a 
short flowering of shop-floor leftism and of the ‘New Left’ and ‘Euro- 
communism’ in the 1960s, reformist parties and economistic unions have 
dominated the European left. Maybe we should not even call them 
‘reformist’ any longer: in the domain of policy no new reformist thrust 
has emerged since the Swedish Meidner plan of 1975 for employee 
investment funds, virtually abandoned in 1983. On the contrary, most 
recent innovations have come from what Kitschelt calls the ‘left- 
libertanan challenge’, outside of socialism. Since Southern European 


& E g. G. Marshall et al, Social Class in Modern Britain, and A. Prreworski and T. 
Sprague, Paper Steres. 

67 Bg. R. McKenzie and A. Silver, Anpels m Marble, and J. Goldthorpe, “The 
Current Inflation: Towards a Sociological Account’, in J. Goldthorpe and F. 
Hirsch, eds, The Political Ecomeary of Inflatven, London 1978. 

@ H, Kitschelt, “The Socialist Discourse and Party Strategy in West European 
Democracies’, in C Lemke and G. Marks, eds, The Criss of Socialism in Exrope, 
Durham, NC 1992. 
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socialists achieved their reforms later (in Spain, Portugal and Greece 
much later, in the 19808), their momentum has only recently stalled. 
Socialist parties are defending the gains of earlier reformist and 
revolutionary generations. Their macro-ghetto is now in a sense the new 
core of the nation-state, but this has been assailed and undermined by 
transnational capitalism. Do contemporary parties—of either left or 
right—still deserve the ttle of ‘social movement’? Their ‘militants’ have 
become fewer and less ideological in the traditional sense, their youth 
movements are declining, unless green or religious sentiments have been 
yoked onto them. The neo-liberalism of the recent nght has been 
vigorously ideological, but its form is to elevate calculation and 
pragmatism to a total theory of society and politics. 


The inter-national differences which today’s political sociologists 
consider major are insignificant when compared to those of the interwar 
period. Left and right have lessened their earlier proletarian and 
nationalist images of society, retained their distinctive stances on religion, 
and strengthened common technocratic cross-class appeals. I have 
suggested that socialism stalled fundamentally because of the three 
conservative counter-attacks, religious, nationalist and technocratic. 
Thus truly deferential and proletarian communities became isolated, 
confined to national backwaters—there to await David Lockwood! Only 
in the 19608 was the centre ground labelled—amid suburban housing 
estates and consumensm—as ‘privatized’. But long before that it was 
essentially pragmatic and calculative in its political and industrial 
behaviour. The decline of the old proletarian industries and communities 
had much to do with socialist decline. But so did other macro-forces: the 
globalization of capitalism, its ability to outflank the Keynesian nation- 
state, and the decay and collapse of the Soviet Union. 


Conclusions 


1) All the main worker images of society identified by Lockwood were 
not traditional but modern, created and recreated, partially by knowing 
agents, in the course of the twentieth century. 


2) As Lockwood suggested, worker images were partly nourished by 
local communities of interaction. Yet they were always deeply affected by 
employer and dominant class strategies and organization, which were 
never merely local. 


3) I traced the expansion of the small proletarian community into the 
‘macro-community’ provided by working-class areas of industrial towns 
and cities, enveloping up to one-half of workers and, to a lesser extent, 
their families. These macro-communities, especially their masculine 
employment core, provided the heart of all twentieth-century socialist 
movements—as a rural, more communal and somewhat less masculinist 
equivalent nourished anarcho-syndicalism and associated insurrectio- 
nism. 


4) To explain this expansion, as well as to explain the successful counter- 
attacks launched by conservative and authoritarian movements among 
workers, we must analyse twenueth-century macro-processes— 
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especially those of capitalism, religion and the nation-state. Few 
twentieth-century people have escaped the batterings of world-history. 
Workers’ images of society have been profoundly shaped by economic 
slumps and booms, ruling-class strategies and ensuing class struggles, by 
the revival of organized religion and of militarism, by the consolidation of 
nation-states, and by terrible wars (hot and cold) between states and 
ideologies. 


5) Conservatism revived, and socialism stalled, fundamentally because 
conservatives launched three successful mobilizations—religious, natio- 
nalist and technocratic—among all classes. Though the proletarian 
macro-community remained somewhat insulated from such appeals, the 
other half of the working class was not immune, and nor were workers’ 
other social identities or adjacent social groups whose support socialists 
needed. Socialists were forced to respond, and did so rather erratically— 
ineffectually on religion, variably on nationalism, more successfully on 
technocracy. Aided by the outcome of World War I, their struggle 
resulted in 2 narrowing of the ideological spectrum in the post-1945 
period, centred on common technocratic images of society. 


6) Such macro-processes have impinged unevenly on countries, sectors, 
regions, faiths, genders and age-cohorts. This produced large inter- 
national and inter-regional differences across the continent. Among these 
complex pattems different religions and regional-national relations may 
have outweighed class relations as determinants of ideologies ın most 
countries. And probably most workers (indeed, most people) at any point 
in time received and created diverse self-identities and images of society. 


7) Thus the relationship between the two major senses of the term ‘social 
class’—as a position and as an actor—has been quite loose through the 
twentieth century. By class we may mean, firstly, all individuals or 
households with a given position vis-a-vis economic resources (the means 
of production, the labour market, the structure of occupations and so on). 
In this case, classes are useful ways of distributing the population 
according to hierarchies of real resources. Or we may secondly mean by 
class a collective actor with a discernible impact on history: such classes 
are useful (or not) in explaining macro-social change. My narrative of the 
working class has linked the two, since the collective actor has been 
mostly composed of workers with a given economic position—crudely 
stated, they were manual workers. Nonetheless, the actual collective actor 
was both less and more than this, since it was only a subset of those 
manual workers, yet it was also persons possessing additional social 
identities: predominantly males in certain industrial, community, 
religious, regional and national environments. This rather ‘impure’ actor, 
defined by multiple identities though centred on class, has indeed played a 
major role on the world-historical stage of the twentieth century. Yet its 
role might have even greater had it not possessed a rather purer 
‘proletarian’, supposedly ‘objective’ self-image, deterring many workers 
and others from joining it. 


8) I assume variants of all such trends will continue, as economic, 
ideological, military and political power relations continue to develop, 
entwined. In a world still characterized by capitalism, if now emphatically 
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global in scale, I find no sense in notions that ‘class is dead’. But then 
classes have never had a full, pure and independent life. Class has been, 
first, a heuristic tool for the limited goal of positional measurement and, 
second, an actually limited and impure social actor, in a constant state of 
development and flux. Both roles will probably survive, though in each 
era we must adapt our methods and theories to cope with the incessancy 


of social, including class, change. fe 


6 Were I to continue this essentially histoncal analysis of Europe into the present, 
I would, for example, have to abandon my Eurocentric and white focus. 
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Manuel Riesco 


Honour and Eternal Glory 
to the Jacobins! 


I pondered all these things, and how men 
fight and lose the battle, and the thing 
thet they fought for comes about in spite of 
their defeat, and when it comes turns out 
not to be what they meant, and other men 
have to fight for what they meant under 
another name. 


Willam Morns‘ 


‘Look! There are mountains on the moon!’ exclaimed Brecht’s Galileo to a 
group of theologians as he invited them to look through his newly invented 
telescope. But they never dared to check the overwhelming evidence, which 
would have forced them to revolutionize how they and all their contempor- 
aries understood the nature of the universe. During the last few years, the 
equally historic events surrounding the collapse of the Communist regimes 
have made`it necessary for the whole of humanity radically to change its 
conception of the twentieth century. An understanding of this epochal 
phenomenon requires a quite new conceptualization of twentieth-century 
revolutions. For, whatever may be said now, every protagonist and detractor 
of these revolutions, every observer, critic and supporter, was convinced 
that they really were what the first of them proclaimed itself to be: the way 
gut of and beyond the capitalist regime. 


This old conception has left everyone in a theoretical blind alley. Those who 
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think we are living through the final victory of capitalism over its 
successor are forced into the unlikely conclusion that history has come to 
an end. But nor is the task easy for those who consider these momentous 
processes to be only a setback in the transition begun earlier this century 
toward the overcoming of capitalism; they have to come up with 
‘explanations’ utterly alien to the historical method, or else refuse to look 
through the telescope. And that is not to count those who simply stop 
believing. 


There is no way out of the paradox that the processes initiated by this 
century’s socialist revolutions eventually speeded up the transition to 
capitalism—not, that is, if we remain within the theoretical space defined 
by the concepts we have used up to now. To solve the dilemma, then, we 
need to broaden that theoretical space by adding a new conceptual 
dimension. 


It may be useful to start from the hypothesis that the epoch of the 
twentieth century has been no different in character from that of the 
nineteenth century: that is, that right up to today we have been living 
through the period of transition from the old agrarian, aristocratic society 
to capitalist modemity. In this view of things, the revolutions of the 
twentieth century have not been anti-capitalist (despite the wishes or 
programmes of their protagonists and the fears of some of their enemies) 
but rather the same as the revolutions of the last century. 


This hypothesis makes it possible: a) to understand our fis-de-siècle 
historical processes in their unity with, but also as a break from, the earlier 
processes of revolution and transformation in the same countries; b) to 
claim that those revolutionary processes were progressive and ultimately 
successful, even though they culminated not as they said they would but, 
cunously enough, in the opposite way; and c), most important, to clear 
the theoretical ground for the struggle really to overcome capitalism. If 
we review some of what is known about older societies and transitions, 
we will see that this looks like quite a reasonable idea. 


Dinosaurs with Multicoloured Plumage 


History seems to show that ‘it is merely in the night of our ignorance that 
all alien shapes take on the same hue’.* Slave societies took on forms as 
different as the Athenian (where slaves were the individual property of 
their masters) and the Spartan (where they were the collective property of 
the citizenry). Lordship—a concept used by historians to refer to the 
modes of production that arose between slavery and capitalism on various 
continents—reflects ın its very ambiguity the multiplicity of forms 
ranging from Aztec to Chinese lordship, as well as the still rudimentary 
state of our knowledge. Feudalism is the term usually employed for the 
dominant mode of production in Europe and Japan between roughly the 
fifth and the nineteenth century—the form of lordship that has been most 





* Quoted from Perry Anderson, Argemests within English Marxism, Verso, 
London 1980, p. 17, himself quoting from E.P. Thompson, The Poverty of Theery, 
London 1978, p. 280. 

2 Perry Anderson, Liweages of the Abselutist State, Verso, London 1974, P. 549. 
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extensively studied. But feudalism itself presents a number of distinct 
forms and stages, in respect of which the development of various regions 
has been centunes out of step. Thus, in the history of Europe, feudalism 
stretches for nearly fifteen centuries through the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance and Absolutism. 


The Absolutist stage of feudalism, which developed in Europe between 
the fifteenth and nineteenth centuries, also displays very different forms. 
There seems to be some measure of agreement that classical Absolut- 
ism—French, English and Spanish—represented the state form of 
aristocratic domination over a social structure mainly composed of 
dependent peasants emancipated from serfdom, cities with powerful 
guilds and mercantile bourgeoisie, relatively few independent peasants, 
and an aristocracy with legal title to the land. Eastern Absolutism, by 
contrast—Austnan, Russian, and so on—was the state form through 
which the aristocracy consolidated serfdom in its respective part of 
Europe. Finally, the Absolutism developed by the Swedish aristocracy 
rested upon a social structure where ‘free peasants’ were in the majority. 


Ifsuch diversity is possible at the highly abstract level of analysis of modes 
of production, what can be said of the countless forms in which these 
combine at the more concrete level of social formations, with their 
various regions and stages of developmient? Slaves, for example, a relic of 
the decaying modes of production whose synthesis gave rise to feudalism, 
were present through much of the European Middle Ages, and free 
peasants were never completely eliminated. In most of the social 
formations of the time, the old modes of production combined in varying 
proportions with the feudal mode properly so called. 


The passages from antiquity to feudalism were also quite different in 
Western and Eastern Europe. In the West, the transition lasted nearly five 
hundred years, from the barbarian invasions of the fifth century up to the 
consolidation in and around the tenth; it is explained in terms of a fusion 
of the Roman legacy with the Germanic tribes. Having reached its apogee 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centunes, it entered into crisis in the 
fourteenth before giving way to the Renaissance and Absolutism from the 
fifteenth century onward. 


In the East of the continent, however, where slavery had not become 
generalized, the Roman legacy was much weaker or non-existent. 
Feudalism developed upon a much more primitive tribal base, subject 
both to the stimulus of the feudal West and to the brake of successive 
nomadic invasions. Thus it was only after the great crisis of the fourteenth 
century that the peasantry was finally subjugated there, and only in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that a truly feudal economy can be seen to 
appear—five centuries later than in Western Europe. The development, 
often only partial, of lordship systems in Asia, America and Africa 
followed paths and assumed forms which are only just becoming clear. 
They too stretched over very long periods of time. 


When, with our heads still reeling from the blows of present-day reality, 
we think of this increasing variety of form and development in the 
transition between earlier historical epochs, it seems strange indeed, 
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perhaps presumptuous and almost absurd, to have imagined that the 
advent, rise and senescence of the modern capitalist era could have 
occupied no more than a couple of centuries. A cycle that took a 
millennium and a half in the former epoch. The real surprise—and what a 
surprise|—comes from those parts of the world which, having lagged 
behind by centuries, are now leaping Olympic-style into the future over a 
whole epoch. 


It is always the case that once discoveries are made, they appear obvious to 
everyone. So now, how much more rational it seems to consider that the 
consolidation of capitalism took at least the last three centuries, including 
the whole of the twentieth century; that ıt occurred sooner in regions 
which had been the first to complete the previous stages and only then in 
the rest of the world; and that there was not a single pattern in every part 
of the world, but rather alternative, original paths that varied from place 
to place. 


Scientists and cineastes claim that dinosaurs, far from being extinct, were 
transformed into the countless species of birds that fill the skies above us. 
Similarly, as historical research advances with the support of ever more 
powerful and sophisticated theones, the developmental picture of human 
society is being filled with ever richer colours and shades. And suddenly, 
what seemed to everyone to be one thing, turns out to be something very 
different. 


All Roads Led to Rome 


The end of the twentieth century confronts us with a seemingly definitive 
fact: the culmination of the transition process to capitalist modernity for 
the whole of humankind. Perhaps nothing expresses the magnitude of 
this process better than its impact on world population. It is estimated 
that at the beginning of the Christian era there were some 250 million 
people living on carth, and that the figure was still roughly the same ten 
centuries later, when feudalism was consolidated in Western Europe. By 
the time of the Renaissance the world’s population was approaching 500 
million. Today we are talking of 5,300 million, and ıt is expected that the 
human race will number 7,000 millon early in the next century. 


The transition to capitalist modernity 1s not yet complete—far from it. 
With regard to the economic structure, the key to the transition to 
capitalism in general appears to be so-called primitive accumulation— 
that is, the expulsion of peasants from the land and their subsequent 
conversion into potential workers. In 1994, however, according to UN 
figures, more than 7o per cent of the world’s population still lived and 
worked on the land. In Latin America the urban population bordered on 
go per cent of the total in only four countries: Argentina, Chile, Uruguay 
and Venezuela. In others, such as Bolivia or Paraguay, it accounted for 
scarcely more than 50 per cent; while in Ecuador and Peru, the homeland _ 
of Mariétegu, the figure was only alittle higher, at just over 60 per cent. It 
seems clear, then, that much is still lacking for the process to be 
completed. 
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Today, however, the transition to capitalism is proceeding at a 
vertiginous rate, above all in the most densely populated countries. It 
seems likely that whereas the twentieth century began more or less 
unnoticed by the great majority of the world’s population (who lived ın 
the depths of rural ignorance), the coming of the twenty-first century will 
be celebrated by most of humanity on the squares and streets of cities 
linked up as in a global village. Many of them will probably be thinking of 
going back to live in the countryside, to work from there through the 
information superhighway. 


It should not be forgotten, of course, that as a result of the same process 
that has freed us from subjugation to land, family and ignorance, we who 
are bidding farewell to the twentieth century are still subjected to 
capitalist overlords and dazzled by the fetish of money. On average, we 
are probably hungrier and colder, more neurotic and less in harmony with 


nature, than our grandparents were at the beginning of the century. 


When historians draw up a retrospective typology of all the forms of 
transition to capitalism in the century now coming to an end, it will 
probably include at least two main paths apart from the classical one: the 
‘Islamic’ path, and the path of ‘actually existing socialism’. It may be that 
further types will emerge from the transitions which are still under way or 
have recently peaked, or through which Latin America and Africa are 
living or on the point of living today. 


It now seems possible, however, to begin examining what 1s distinctive 
about ‘the path of actually existing socialism’: namely, the form which the 
basic process of the transition, the primitive accumulation of capital, takes 
within ıt. As Marx defined it, this actually consists in the primitive 
accumulation of workers required for capitalism to start putting its 
reproduction (that is, the reproduction of the workers) on a self- 
sustaining basis. 


Primitive accumulation, which occurs only when it can and must do so for 
economic reasons, is nevertheless a purely historical phenomenon in 
which, as Marx said, violence plays a decisive role. In the classical case of 
seventeenth-century England, which is repeated in similar forms in all 
transitions of this type, primitive accumulation takes on a private, 
individual character. This 1s to say, in all such processes, the peasantry 1s 
driven off the land—usually by force, war, revolution, legal expropria- 
tion, agrarian reform, counter-revolution, and so on—along paths where 
it is then hired on an individual basis by private capitalists. 


The specificity of ‘the path of actually existing socialism’ seems to be that 
this hiring of peasants driven from the land is carried out by the state 
acting as collective capitalist. In Russia, for instance, the massive 
primitive accumulation took place during the ‘offensive of socialism on all 
fronts’ launched by Stalin in the 19308. Here the so-called ‘collectivization 
of agriculture’ appears to have been exactly the opposite: that is, huge 
numbers of peasants were transferred to the newly growing Soviet 
industry, thereby becoming wage-labourers subject to the collective state 
capitalist without the mediation of private capitalist contracts. 
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Decades ago, historians of the period were already drawing attention to 
the homology between this process and the similar one in the West. Even 
some of the laws passed in Stalin’s Russia were the same as those in 
Cromwell’s England—for example, the enclosure of the large estates 
together with all the peasant landholdings within their boundaries. In this 
way, many more peasants were legally expropriated in socialist Russia of 
the 19308 than in capitalist England of the seventeenth century. Such 
would seem to be the essence of Stalin’s Five Year Plans. 


The specificity of ‘the path of actually existing socialism’, then, seems to 
be that the new wage-slaves (peasants forcibly transformed into workers) 
fell under collective rather than private ownership. This gave a particular 
shape not only to the exploited class of workers but also to the exploiting 
class. The latter, in fact, would seem to have been gradually constituted 
out of the party and state bureaucracy. It became fully conscious of itself 
only during the processes of this fis de siècle, when it rapidly lost its 
collective character and broke up into thousands of individual capitalists. 


Collective ownership of the exploited 1s not a new phenomenon. As we 
have seen, it occurred 1n the slave society of ancient Sparta. But more 
significantly, there 1s the recent example of feudal serfdom: just yesterday, 
in the mid nineteenth century, the Russian Absolutist state ‘owned land 
with 20 million serfs on it—two-fifths of the peasant population of 
Russia’.4 


‘The Ever-Baffled and Ever-Resurgent Agents of an 
Unmastered History” 


What has been happening in recent years ın the Central American region, 
including the south of Mexico, should be fairly obvious to any observer 
from a country that has more or less completed its transition to 
modernity. The backwardness of the region shows that the old latifundia- 
type relations are blocking its development and need to be removed—not 
long ago in El Salvador, for example, fourteen families owned much of 
the country, and most of its inhabitants lived and worked on the land. 
What the region seems to be crying out for is pretty down-to-earth: 
somehow to get the peasants off the land and convert them into workers. 


But the distance from words to deeds 1s great indeed. Someone visiting El 
Salvador today cannot fail to be struck by the epic of this almost purely 
Mayan people, who have waged a ten-year war in a country not much 
larger than a big metropolis, against an enemy backed by the main 
capitalist power in the world, and have now won a dignified peace whilst 
also profoundly transforming the country’s structure. Though still 
obscured by the final rattle of war and not yet mirrored in the 
consciousness of its midwives, a small Central American jaguar has just 
come into being. 





3 For example, Isaac Deutscher, in Steés and his Trotsky trilogy. 

4 Perry Anderson, Linsages of the Abselutist Stats, p. 346. 

’ EP. Thompson, p. 280, quoted from Anderson, Arguments within Exghsh 
Marxism, p. 16. 
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How many dreams, how much heroism, how much suffering and death 
have been necessary to achieve this. Before its birth, the new society was 
forged in the body of those bringing it to life. To do the things that 
history required, the people filled its brain with images, its skin with 
sensations, its heart with loves, its guts with passion! 


The people took these ideas of change from any mould. Marxism, the 
nineteenth century’s most advanced expression of human thought in this 
domain, has been a source of inspiration for millions of revolutionaries in 
the twentieth century, simply because ıt is above all a philosophy of 
development, of change, of transformation. Being anti-capitalist in a 
‘forward-looking’ sense, it is certainly anti-latifundista through and 
through. The further shores of the communist ‘Thule’, moreover, link up 
rather well with peasant notions of communitarianism. And Islam and 
Christianity have also been major sources of revolutionary inspiration 
during this century. 


In the case of El Salvador, for example, the great theorist of revolutionary 
change—on a level with its philosophical inspiration—is the Spanish 
Jesuit priest Ignacio Ellecuria, who was murdered along with five other 
Priests in 1989, by soldiers of the Salvadorean/North American Atlacat 
battalion. In turn, he was inspired by the Basque Christian thinker Xavier 
Zubiri. Ellacurfa says, for example: ‘To create justice and build freedom, 
it is not enough to seek the truth philosophically; one must also succeed 
philosophically in bringing it about. No wonder the Salvadoreans let 
themselves be guided by such ideas in confronting the great transforma- 
tions that needed to be achieved. 


Those who cause history to leap forward may well go on carrying some 
alien placards among their revolutionary banners. The classical Parisian 
sans-culottes, to look no further, cut off the king’s head whilst hankering 
after “a general setting of price levels’ for ‘the profits of industry, the 
wages of labour and the margins of trade’,’ an old policy used by the kings 
_ of France themselves to secure popular support against the bourgeoisie in 
difficult times. Similarly, old peasant mentalities, guild ideas or bourgeois 
protectionist conceptions—each more or less anti-mercantile, oppressive 
and conservatiye—have impregnated the thinking of the popular masses 
who have carried out all the revolutions of this century. Nevertheless, all 
these revolutions have proceeded without hesitation to achieve the 
decisive economic and political reforms opening the way to modemity. 


Often, then, revolutionaries do what needs to be done even though they 
are partly inspired by programmes which were suitable for past situations 
but no longer are today, or by others which will never be appropriate in 
any situation. But sometimes their action 1s also motivated by the right 
ideas whose time has not yet come. What is important is that the ideas 
stimulate action to carry out the objectively necessary changes. 


It seems clearer today, for example, that the enlightened ideas which 
inspired the heroes of Latin American independence were in advance of 





6 Ignacio Hllacurfa, Función liberadora de la filosofia’, ECA, 1985, pp. 435-6. 
7 Albert Soboul, La Reveluiéa Francesa, Barcelona 1987, p. 127. 
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what the actual process was creating on the ground. “The extraordinary 
fact is that, ın the century when the Latin American republics gained their 
independence, the native peasantry were converted into tenants on a very 
large scale (in a way that had not happened before from Mexico to Chile), 
because the lands of the indigenous communities were “redistributed”. 
The division and subdivision of indigenous lands gave rise not to Indian 
peasant ownership but to the latifundias.”* 


It may be that the same thing happened with Marxism in the course of the 
twentieth century. That could explain why Communist monopoly of it in 
economics and politics (which subordinated 1ts development to the tactics 
ofa movement somewhat extraneous to this theoretical tool), was a praxis 
that did not produce new theory, and the enrichment of Marxism was 
almost entirely confined to the spheres of culture, But for those who are 
now really considering the critique of capitalism and the problem of how 
to go beyond it, there seems no reason why Marxism should not be 
rediscovered with fresh interest as a major fountain of theory. 


Leading the People Forward 


When a typology 1s made of the transitions to capitalist modernity, the 
classical stages ın France will probably be the ones used for the general 
periodization. At least, these stages also seem to be broadly present in the 
twentieth-century ‘Spartan roads’ to capitalism. Thus what Soboul called 
the stage of ‘the bourgeois revolution and the popular movement (1789- 
1792)’9 finds its correlate in the Russian Kerenskiad. The stage of ‘the 
revolutionary government and the popular movement’ in France (August 
1792 to May 1795) hasa fairly obvious homologue in the period from Red 
October to the introduction of Ner. And the Thermidorean stage of ‘the 
bourgeois republic and social consolidation’ (1795— 1799) may present 
some analogies with the period from Lenin’s death in 1924 to Stalin’s 
consolidation of power in 1929. The Bonapartist period (1799-1815) 
certainly displays evident parallels with the Stalin period. And it’s still 


going on. 


Incidentally, no one who has read Marx’s Exghteesth Brumaire of Lonis 
Bonaparts will fail to note certain features prefiguring the fascist regimes of 
the twentieth century. Would that Russia, in its transition to modemity, 
does not repeat the example of Germany and Italy and spares humanity 
the drama of an Eighteenth Brumaire of Mister Zhirinovsky! Some hope 
that fascism is not an inevitable stage in such transitions is offered by the 
Dutch and English revolutions of the seventeenth century, which began a 
path that is reaching its highest point amid the convulsions of the present 
day. 


The drawing up of typologies is a very risky game: for each analogy it is 
always possible to find a number of differences, and anyway the point is 
not to establish similarities but to identify the general (or ‘generative’) 





* Alejandro Lipschuts, ‘El movimiento indigenista y la reestructuración cultural 
americana’, Arica Indigena 12/4, October 1953. 
9 Soboul, pp. 425-63. [CE Soboul’s distinct work in English translation, The 
French Revelation, London 1989, pp. 115—251.] 
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elements of the leap. The time for typologies has certainly not yet arrived. 
A lot remains to be seen about the future development of the processes 
now affecting the ex-socialist countries. 


Moreover, in addition to the basic theme of the transition to modernity, 
many other elements of analysis need to be brought into play as 
determinants of these processes. Not the least, of course, is the geopolitics 
of national interests. All of these require different approaches that have 
nothing to do with political economy (like the one here). 


For the moment, however, it is important to stress that in the classical 
transition in France the bourgeoisie finally consolidated its direct rule 
only in 1830, and did so, curiously enough, in the form of a consttutional 
monarchy. Before then, in order to overcome aristocratic resistance, ‘the 
bourgeoisie had to resign itself to the popular alliance and consented to 
the establishment of the Napoleonic dictatorship’. ° 


Thus, in the classical transition to modernity, there was a period of at least 
forty years when its bourgeois character was more or less obscured by the 
fact that other actors—the people and the power-usurping bureauc- 
racy—played the leading roles. It is hardly surprising that in the socialist 
revolutions of the twentieth century, the leading role of these same 
actors—for seventy years in Russa, or forty in China—almost totally 
obscured the true character of these processes. 


This is not the place, nor am I the author, to underscore the respective 
roles and features of the civilian and military bureaucracies that usurped 
power in various phases of these processes. The dictators who stood at 
their head usually presented themselves as ‘enlightened leaders of all the 
world’s peoples’, awarding themselves every honour and privilege as they 
crushed their own and (more than once) neighbouring peoples with an 
iron hand. In a few exceptional cases, these Napoleons were tragic 
enlightened leaders with a prior history of Jacobinism. In others, 
however, the jewels in their chain of office appear to have been gude, 
ambition, treachery, unscrupulousness and, above all, brutality. Soon 
after their death—if justice did not catch up with them before—they were 
usually moved to a well-deserved cemetery, in a smaller tomb than the one 
they had built for themselves. 


Of greater interest is to discuss the key role of the mass of people who, 
when called upon to act in each of these transitions to modernity, burst 
onto the stage and generally cut down what was rotten to its very roots. It 
was this which cleared the way for the new to be born. When things had to 
be done, it was not the smug and contented who decided that the time had 
come.for change. It was always the discontented. People hungry for 
justice and all. Common, ordinary people. Young people at every age in 
life. Simple people. The ones at the bottom. 


The leading role of the people does not define only one moment in the 
transition to modernity. In none of these processes can it be reduced to the 
storming of the Bastille or the Winter Palace. In the classical transition, 





1° Soboul, La Revelucrés Francesa, p. 117. 
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there are at least three moments at which the voice giving the orders 
comes from below: the moment of Robespierre, the moment of the 1848 
revolutionaries, and obviously the moment of the Communards of 1871. 
It is possible that, given the events of this end of the century, the children 
of old Marx and old Lenin will no longer characterize the Storming of the 
Heavens as the first of the proletarian revolutions. It may be that a much 
more complex analysis of the world-wide transition to capitalist 
modernity will regard that heroic moment as an irruption of the people 
necessary for the process to advance from one to another of its discrete 
phases. In the transition to modernity, the people bore the greatest share 
of suffering and endured the greatest privations; they never secured any 
privilege for themselves; and they ended up in more or less the same need 
as before, though having won their freedom in many crucial ; 
Their leaders were genuine revolutionaries who, in the ead, usually felt 
on their own neck the guillotine that had decapitated the old society. 


The Parisian sans-culottes—for example, the 662 victorious survivors of 
the storming of the Bastille on 14 July 1789— were far from being ‘the 
dregs of society’, as some have liked to portray them. A majority, nearly 
two-thirds of the total, were ‘artisans and workers belonging to thirty 
trades (first and foremost, to ones associated with wood— 49 carpenters 
and 48 cabinetmakers—then 41 locksmiths, 28 shoemakers). Roughly a 
quarter were mainly connected with the retail trade (21 shopkeepers, 
eleven wine merchants, three innkeepers). Workers, hard to identify in 
the vocabulary of the tumes, were in a clear minority: approximately 150 
(of whom 25, the porters, can be identified with complete certainty). A 
single woman: Marie Charpentier, wife of Hanserne, washerwoman of 
Saint-Hippolyte parish in the Saint-Marcel neighbourhood." 


The sans-culottes were a dominant presence during these days, “but small 
groups of “bourgeois”, persons of independent means and members of 
the liberal professions also took part ın the soared, women also played an 
especially important role on the occasion of the march on Versailles, the 
subsistence protests and ransacking of 1792 and 1793, and the sourndes of 
Pradial.’"* A report on the Red Guards who stormed the Winter Palace ın 
Petrograd in October 1917 would probably not give a different picture of 
their social origin, although their working-class component would have 
been rather more significant because of the greater development of 
capitalist industry in Russia. 


It should not be forgotten, of course, that ‘however important and 
effective was the revolutionary movement of the urban masses, the 
bourgeois revolution would not have won through if the peasant masses, 
the immense majority of the nation, had not joined the Revolution 1n its 
turn. It 1s true that the Parisian masses played a key role from the 14th of 
July to the joxraées of October 1789, and again from the spring of 1792 
onwards. But in the intervening period, it was undoubtedly the peasant 





™ Ibid., p. 225. 
1 Ibid., p. 229. 
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revolt which drove the revolution forwards." Would not a simple 
change of dates make this last paragraph entirely applicable to the role of 
the Russian peasantry? 


The Jacobin International 


Marat, Danton, Saint-Just, Robespierre and the other Jacobins, who 
based themselves on the people and led their uprising from 1792 until the 
Ninth of Thermidor, Year I (27 July 1794), dominated the stage of the 
Revolution. They liquidated one another, and those who were left were 
guillotined on the Tenth of Thermidor. Meanwhile they led the 
revolutionary government, set rolling the heads of the king and queen 
and the feudal system, abolished slavery in the colonies, and defeated the 
intervention of all the major powers of the time. They created the ‘single 
and indivisible’ French Republic, providing it with a civil register, a 
divorce law, a new calendar, free and compulsory primary education, a 
National Conservatory of Arts and Crafts, and the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. They bequeathed to the world a new era, the Marseillaise and 
the metric system. In speaking of the French revolutionaries, one cannot 
fail to mention the militants who led the popular action in the countryside 
and in the faubourgs of Paris, or the Conspiracy of Equals of Babeuf, 
‘who, when he appeared on the scaffold in the Place Vendéme, had helped 
to open the gates of the future’.'4 But it is the Jacobins who, in this classic 
epic, represent the highest expression of the human will to change the 
world. . 


The Jacobins were reborn under different names in the one revolution 
after another that succeeded the French Revolution, each time widening 
the sphere of modernity that is now bent on covering the whole planet. 
The ideas of the new Jacobins were different from, and often critical of, 
those held by their elder brothers. Their methods were sometimes a little 
more democratic and humane, in proportion as the human species itself 
developed; but at many other times they were more brutal than the 
original, reflecting the more primitive regions through which their 


history passed. 


The Mexican Jacobins sometimes called themselves Maderistas, Carran- 
zistas or Villistas, but most of them were Zapatistas—in that revolution 
in the land of Cuauhtémoc which paved the way for all the trumphant 
transitions to modernity ın the twentieth century. They were certainly 
present in the great revolutions that took place in the name of Allah. But 
in the main revolutions of the twentieth century, the Jacobins called 
themselves Bolsheviks, Communists, Socialists, wiristas, Sandinistas or 
revolutionary Marxists. Their proper names were Lenin, Trotsky, 
Bukharin, Che Guevara, and many, many others. Although some 
remained faithful to the Mersei/latss and even called ıt socialist, most of us 
twentieth-century Jacobins have gone into battle intoning the Intermatio- 





1 Ibid., p. 274. The soundness of this judgement, and the vacuity of so much 
‘revisionist’ writing on the French Revolution, is thoroughly documented ın 
John Markoff, ‘Violence, Emancipation, and Democracy: The Countryside and 
the French Revolution’, Asserican Histerical Rese, vol. 100, no. 2, April 1995. 
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sale. Our dream was no longer the impossible society of petty producers 

to which our brothers, the classical Jacobins, aspired. The dream of the 

principal twentieth-century Jacobins, now achievable, albeit in the 

future, is to pave the way for the inevitable overcoming of the capitalist 

epoch—the same thing, 10 the end, that our revolutions of the twentieth 

century paved the way for. This dream remains standing, intact and eager 
_for the twenty-first century. 


In every transition to modemity the Jacobins lose out—that 18, after 
gaining power and doing what they have to do. It has to be so, because the 
character of every revolution of the last two centuries means that the 
worker, whose expression they are, 1s not the fundamental power of the 
nascent societies. Yet they remain a vigilant presence throughout the 
transition, as does the people itself, thereby forcing those who become the 
ruling class within these processes to carry out their historical role 
effectively. Where this century’s revolutions were communist, the 
Jacobins called themselves Communists. But the Communists did not 
always continue to be Jacobins. When they retained power, those who 
actually held it became Thermidoreans, Bonapartists and now finally 
bourgeois through and through. The true Jacobins mostly ended up 
victims, purged by their former comrades. 


In Chile they were called militants of Popular Unity or wiristas. They were 
peasants, workers, artists, intellectuals, students, artisans, shopkeepers, 
soldiers—the people. They dreamed of socialism, but they carried out the 
land reform, nationalized copper, gave children half a litre of milk and 
eight years of compulsory elementary education—the very changes that 
opened up the road along which the country 1s now advancing.'’ Many of 
them were liquidated; thousands disappeared. Others spent the best part 
of their life in exile, outside or inside the country. 


In the clandestine struggle against Pinochet, they never ceased to dig in 
their heels. And in this way they forced those who came after them to 
carry out the further changes that the country needed—-on pain of losing 
everything. When it was again necessary, they appeared at the head of 
popular protests to liquidate the dictatorship and open the way to a 
democratic state better suited to the country’s new structure. 


Today they are present as a guarantee that the outstanding changes will be 
carried through, that the country will develop and the people not live so 
badly. They accompany and help to construct the popular subject which 
has been developing through all these struggles. What they watch most 
attentively is the arrangements being made for the future and those who 
will create it, in the society that will inevitably succeed the capitalist 
modernity to which Chile, thanks to the struggles of its Jacobins, 1s finally 
gaining entry after such a long delay. 


In most parts of the world, the Left of the twenty-first century faces 
different problems and tasks as 2 result of the legacy handed down by 





U Foreign observers of Chile’s economic ‘miracle’ do not always note that it was 
based upon the structural transformations, notably land reform and copper 
nationalization, brought about by the Unidad Popular. Cf. Manuel Riesco, EJ 
desarollo de capstalisme en Chils, Santiago 1993. 
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revolutionaries from previous centuries: the legacy of capitalist 
modernity. These new problems will present themselves first to those 
who were the first to live through the transition to capitalism. Marx 
himself analysed a state of things which has only recently, more than a 
century after his death, spread throughout the world—with new 
dimensions, to be sure. And those who have retained and developed his 
legacy in the most advanced countries, naturally suffering the same 
relative marginalization that marked Marx’s own life, understood years 
ago that the different nature of such problems called for different 
approaches, more sophisticated and appropriate to more complex and 
democratic societies. Such people are generally very critical of Jacobi- 
nism—and rightly so. Its forms will not necessarily have to be repeated in 
the transition from capitalism to the society that comes after it. 


None of this should make us lose sight of the necessary role played by 
Jacobinism in the transitions to modernity, especially in the twentieth 
century when this phenomenon really did become world-wide. Perhaps 
we could say today that Jacobinism, in the broad sense given to ıt here, 
was a characteristic and appropriate political form ın certain popular 
phases of the transition to capitalist modernity. In this sense, its 
progressive role has been gigantic. Probably historians, intellectuals and 
popular classes—who are always just in the long run—will duly 
apprectate its heritage, whatever name it has since acquired. And they will 
do so with greater distance, sobriety and depth’® than they can possibly 
have today in many parts of the world. 


It is to Salvador Allende, Jacobin president of Chile, more than to anyone 
else, that the modern nation it is coming to be owes its existence. The 
monument he deserves will be built sooner rather than later, ‘más 
temprano que tarde’, in the cities and hearts of his people. 


Translated by Patrick Camiller 





1$ Some have expressed agreement with the general point of view expressed bere 
about ‘actually existing socialism’, whilst condemning such experiments on the 
grounds that they did not clearly perceive what they in fact were and even 
proclaimed themselves to be something rather different. Such a position soon 
leads to the most absurd conclusions. Take, for example, the recent book E/sectlar 
de las cosas (Buenos Aires) by the essayist Juan José Sebreli. On the pretext of 
defending ‘the genuine Marx’, Sebreli goes so far as to diagnose a ‘leftist disorder’ 
in all of this century’s revolutionaries, including ‘the Manusts and all their 
twentieth-century vanants, Leninists, Stalinists, Trotskyists, Maoists, Castroites, 
Guevarists, Third Worldists, ultra-leftsts and liberation theologists’, He 
describes Cuba as ‘that quaint little provincial museum displaying the archacolo- 
gical relics of 2 vanished civilization’, built, like other socialisms, by ‘political 
morons ... the thousands of nameless militants who suffered persecution, exile, 
torture and sometimes death’. As we can sec, there 1s no idea, however good, 
which is free of provincial political idiocy. 
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Nancy Fraser 


From Redistribution to Recognition? 
Dilemmas of Justice in 
a ‘Post-Socialist’ Age’ 


The ‘struggle for recognition’ is fast becoming the paradigmatic form of 
political conflict in the late twentieth century. Demands for ‘recognition of: 
difference’ fuel struggles of groups mobilized under the banners of 
nationality, ethnicity, ‘race’, gender, and sexuality. In these ‘post-socialist’ 
conflicts, group identity supplants class interest as the chief medium of 
political mobilization. Cultural domination supplants exploitation as the 
fundamental injustice. And cultural recognition displaces socioeconomic 
redistribution as the remedy for injustice and the goal of political struggle.* 


That, of course, is not the whole story. Struggles for recognition occur in a 
world of exacerbated material inequality—in income and property owner- 
ship; in access to paid work, education, health care and leisure time; but also 
more starkly in caloric intake and exposure to environmental toxicity, hence, 
in life expectancy and rates of morbidity and mortality. Material inequality is 
on the rise in most of the world’s countries—in the United States and in 
6 


Haiti, in Sweden and 1n India, in Russia and in Brazil. It is also increasing 
globally, most dramatically across the line that divides North from South. 
How, then, should we view the eclipse ofa socialist imaginary centred on 
terms such as ‘interest’, ‘exploitation’, and ‘redistribution’? And what 
should we make of the rise of a new political imaginary centred on notions 
of ‘identity’, ‘difference’, ‘cultural domination’, and ‘recognition’? Does 
this shift represent a lapse into ‘false consciousness’? Or does it, rather, 
redress the culture-blindness of a materialist paradigm rightfully 
discredited by the collapse of Soviet Communism? 


Neither of those two stances is adequate, in my view. Both are too 
wholesale and un-nuanced. Instead of simply endorsing or rejecting all of 
identity politics simphciter, we should see ourselves as presented with a 
new intellectual and practical task: that of developing a erstical theory of 
recognition, one which identifies and defends only those versions of the 
cultural politics of difference that can be coherently combined with the 
social politics of equality. 


In formulating this project, I assume that justice today requires both 
redistribution asd recognition. And I propose to examine the relation 
between them. In part, this means figuring out how to conceptualize 
cultural recognition and social equality in forms that support rather than 
undermine one another. (For there are many competing conceptions of 
both!) It also means theorizing the ways in which economic disadvantage 
and cultural disrespect are currently entwined with and support one 
another. Then, too, it requires clarifying the political dilemmas that arise 
when we try to combat both those injustices simultancously. 


My larger aim is to connect two political problematics that are currently 
dissociated from one other. For only by articulating recognition and 
redistribution can we arrive at a critical-theoretical framework that is 
adequate to the demands of our age. That, however, is far too much to 
take on here. In what follows, I shall consider only one aspect of the 
problem. Under what circumstances can a politics of recognition help 
support a politics of redistribution? And when is it more likely to 
undermine it? Which of the many varieties of identity politics best 
synergize with struggles for social equality? And which tend to interfere 
with the latter? 


In addressing these questions, I shall focus on axes of injustice that are 
simultaneously cultural and socioeconomic, paradigmatically gender and 


* This omission is dictated by reasons of space. I believe that the framework 
elaborated below can fruitfully address both ethnicity and nationality. Insofar as 
groups mobilized on these lines do not define themselves as sharing a situation of 
socioeconomic disadvantage and do not make redistributive claims, they can be 
understood as struggling pnmarily for recognition. National struggles are 
pecultar, however, in that the form of recognition they seek is political autonomy, 
whether ın the form of a sovereign state of their own (e.g. the Palestinians) or in 
the form of more limited provincial sovereignty within a multinational state (e.g. 
the majority of Québecois). Struggles for ethnic recognition, in contrast, often 
seck rights of cultural expression within polyethnic nation-states. These 
distinctions are insightfully discussed in Will Kymlicka, ‘Three Forms of Group- 
Differentiated Citizenship in Canada’ (paper presented at the conference on 
“Democracy and Difference’, Yale University, 1993). 
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‘race’. (I shall not say much, in contrast, about ethnicity or nationality. ') 
And I must enter one crucial preliminary caveat: in proposing to assess 
recognition claims from the standpoint of social equality, I assume that 
varieties of recognition politics that fail to respect human rights are 
unacceptable even if they promote social equality.” 


Finally, a word about method: in what follows, I shall propose a set of 
analytical distinctions, for example, cultural injustices versus economic 
injustices, recognition versus redistribution. In the real world, of course, 
culture and political economy are always imbricated with one another; 
and virtually every struggle against injustice, when properly understood, 
implies demands for both redistribution and recognition. Nevertheless, 
for heuristic purposes, analytical distinctions are indispensable. Only by 
abstracting from the complexities of the real world can we devise a 
conceptual schema that can illuminate it. Thus, by distinguishing 
redistribution and recognition analytically, and by exposing their 
distinctive logics, I aim to clarify—and begin to resolve—some of the 
central political dilemmas of our age. 


My discussion proceeds in four parts. In section one, I conceptualize 
redistribution and recognition as two analytically distinct paradigms of 
justice, and I formulate ‘the redistribution—recognition dilemma’. In 
section two, I distinguish three ideal-typical modes of social collectivity in 
order to identify those vulnerable to the dilemma. In section three, I 
distinguish between ‘affirmative’ 'and ‘transformative’ remedies for 
injustice, and I examine their respective logics of collectivity. Lastly, I use 
these distinctions, in section four, to propose a political strategy for 
integrating recognition claims with redistribution claims with a mini- 
mum of mutual interference. 


I. The Redistribution—Recognition Dilemma 


Let me begin by noting some complexities of contemporary ‘post- 
socialist’ political life. With the decentring of class, diverse social 
movements are mobilized around cross-cutting axes of difference. 
Contesting a range of injustices, their claims overlap and at times conflict. 
Demands for cultural change intermingle with demands for economic 
change, both within and among social movements. Increasingly, 
however, identity-based claims tend to predominate, as prospects for 
redistribution appear to recede. The result is 2 complex political field with 
little programmatic coherence. 


To help clarify this situation and the political prospects it presents, I 
propose to distinguish two broadly conceived, analytically distinct 
understandings of injustice. The first is socioeconomic injustice, which is 
rooted in the political-economic structure of society. Examples include 
exploitation (having the fruits of one’s labour appropriated for the benefit 


2 My principal concern ın this essay is the relation between the recognition of 
cultural difference and social equality. I am not directly concerned, therefore, with 
the relation between recognition of cultural difference and liberalism. However, I 
assume that no identity politics 1s acceptable that fails to respect fundamental 
human rights of the sort usually championed by left-wing liberals. 


To 


of others); economic marginalization (being confined to undesirable or 
poorly paid work or being denied access to income-generating labour 
altogether); and deprivation (being denied an adequate material standard 
of living). 


Egalitarian theorists have long sought to conceptualize the nature of 
these socioeconomic injustices. Their accounts include Marx’s theory of 
capitalist exploitation, John Rawls’s account of justice as fairness in the 
distribution of ‘primary goods’, Amartya Sen’s view that justice requires 
ensuring that people have equal ‘capabilities to function’, and Ronald 
Dworkin’s view that it requires ‘equality of resources’.} For my purposes 
here, however, we need not commit ourselves to any one particular 
theoretical account. We need only subscribe to a rough and general 
understanding of socioeconomic injustice informed by a commitment to 


The second kind of injustice is cultural or symbolic. It is rooted ın social 
patterns of representation, interpretation, and communication. Examples 
include cultural domination (being subjected to patterns of interpretation 
and communication that are associated with another culture and are alien 
and/or hostile to one’s own); nonrecognition (being rendered invisible 
via the authoritative representational, communicative, and interpretative 
practices of one’s culture); and disrespect (being routinely maligned or 
disparaged in stereotypic public cultural representations and/or in 
everyday life interactions). 


Some political theorists have recently sought to conceptualize the nature 
of these cultural or symbolic injustices. Charles Taylor, for example, has 
drawn on Hegelian notions to argue that: 


Nonrecognition or misrecognition .. . can be a form of oppression, 
imprisoning someone in a false, distorted, reduced mode of being. 
Beyond simple lack of respect, it can inflict a grievous wound, 
saddling people with crippling self-hatred. Due recognition is not 
just a courtesy but a vital human need.* 


Likewise, Axel Honneth has argued that: 


we owe our integrity . . . to the receipt of approval or recognition 
from other persons. [Negative concepts such as ‘insult’ or 





3 Karl Marx, Capital, Volame 1; John Rawls, A Theery of Juste, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1971 and subsequent papers; Amartya Sen, Comaredstres and Capabilstiss, 
North-Holland, 1985; and Ronald Dworkin, ‘What is Equality? Part 2: Equality 
of Resources’, Philesephy and Publee Affatrs, vol. 10, no. 4 (fall 1981). Although I 
here classify all these writers as theonsts of distributive economic justice, 1t is also 
true that most of them have some resources for dealing with issues of cultural 
Justice as well. Rawls, for example, treats ‘the social bases of self-respect’ as a 
primary good to be fairly distributed, while Sen treats a ‘sense of self’ as relevant to 
the capability to function. (I am indebted to Mika Manty for this point.) 
Nevertheless, as Iris Marion Young has suggested, the pnmary thrust of their 
thought leads in the direction of distributive economic justice. (See her Justice and 
the Politics of Difference, Princeton 1990.) 
4 Charles Taylor, Masticalinraltsm and‘ The Politics of Recogastiex’, Princeton 1992, p. 
25. 
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‘degradation’] are related to forms of disrespect, to the denial of 
recognition. [They] are used to characterize a form of behaviour 
that does not represent an injustice solely because it constrains the 
subjects in their freedom for action or does them harm. Rather, 
such behaviour is injurious because it impairs these persons in their 
positive understanding of self—an understanding acquired by 
intersubjective means.) 


Similar conceptions inform the work of many other critical theorists who 
do not use the term ‘recognition. Once again, however, it is not 
necessary here to settle on a particular theoretical account. We need only 
subscribe to a general and rough understanding of cultural injustice, as 
distinct from socioeconomic injustice. 


Despite the differences between them, both socioeconomic injustice and 
cultural injustice are pervasive in contemporary societies. Both are rooted 
in processes and practices that systematically disadvantage some groups 
of people vis-a-vis others. Both, consequently, should be remedied.” 


Of course, this distinction between economic injustice and cultural 
injustice is analytical. In practice, the two are intertwined. Even the most 
material economic institutions have a constitutive, irreducible cultural 
dimension; they are shot through with significations and norms. 
Conversely, even the most discursive cultural practices have a constitu- 
tive, irreducible political-economic dimension; they are underpinned by 
material supports. Thus, far from occupying two airtight separate 
spheres, economic injustice and cultural injustice are usually interimbri- 
cated so as to reinforce one another dialectically. Cultural norms that are 
unfairly biased against some are institutionalized in the state and the 
economy; meanwhile, economic disadvantage impedes equal participa- 





> Axel Honneth, ‘Integnty and Disrespect: Punciples of a Conception of Morality 
Based on the Theory of Recognition’, Peftrcal Theery, vol. 20, no. 2 (May 1992), 
Pp. 188-9. See also his Kampf am Amerhkenxxng, Frankfurt 1992; English translation 
forthcoming from The MIT Press under the title Straggés for Recegustson. It is no 
accident that both of the major contemporary theonsts of recognition, Honneth 
and Taylor, are Hegelians, 

6 See, for example, Patricia J. Williams, The Alchemy of Race and Rights, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1991; and Young, Jastice and the Politics of Difference. 

7 Responding to an earlier draft of this paper, Mika Manty posed the question of 
whether/how a schema focused on classifying justice issues as either cultural or 
political-economic could accommodate ‘primary political concerns’ such as 
citizenship and political participation (‘Comments on Fraser’, unpublished 
typescript presented at the Michigan symposium on ‘Political Liberalism”). My 
inclination 1s to follow Jargen Habermas in viewing such issues bifocally. From 
one perspective, political institutions (in state-regulated capitalist societies) 
belong with the economy as part of the ‘system’ that produces distnbutive 
sociocconomic injustices; 10 Rawlsian terms, they are part of ‘the basic structure’ 
of society From another perspectrve, however, such institutions belong with ‘the 
lifeworld’ as part of the cultural structure that produces injustices of recognition; 
for example, the array of cinzenship entitlements and participation nghts conveys 
powerful implicit and explicit messages about the relative moral worth of vanious 
persons. ‘Pomary political concerns’ could thus be treated as matters either of 
economic justice or cultural justice, depending on the context and perspective in 
play. 
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tion in the making of culture, in public spheres and in everyday life. The 
result is often a vicious circle of cultural and economic subordination.’ 


Despite these mutual entwinements, I shall continue to distinguish 
economic injustice and cultural injustice analytically. And I shall also 
distinguish two correspondingly distinct kinds of remedy. The remedy 
for economic injustice is political-economic restructuring of some sort. 
This might involve redistributing income, reorganizing the division of 
labour, subjecting investment to democratic decision-making, or trans- 
forming other basic economic structures. Although these various 
remedies differ importantly from one another, I shall henceforth refer to 
the whole group of them by the generic term ‘redistribution’.? The 
remedy for cultural injustice, in contrast, is some sort of cultural or 
symbolic change. This could involve upwardly revaluing disrespected 
identities and the cultural products of maligned groups. It could also 
involve recognizing and positively valorizing cultural diversity. More 
radically still, it could involve the wholesale transformation of societal 
patterns of representation, interpretation and communication in ways 
that would change essrybody’s sense of self.'° Although these remedies 
differ importantly from one another, I shall henceforth refer to the whole 
group of them by the generic term ‘recognition’. 


Once again, this distinction between redistribuuve remedies and 
recognition remedies is analytical. Redistributive remedies generally 
presuppose an underlying conception of recognition. For example, some 
proponents of egalitarian socioeconomic redistribution ground their 
claims on the ‘equal moral worth of persons’; thus, they treat economic 
redistribution as an expression of recognition.'* Conversely, recognition 
remedies sometimes presuppose an underlying conception of redistribu- 
tion. For example, some proponents of multicultural recognition ground 
their claims on the imperative of a just distribution of the ‘primary good’ 
of an ‘intact cultural structure’; they therefore treat cultural recognition as 
a species of redistribution. ™* Such conceptual entwinements notwith- 





* For the interimbrication of culture and political economy, see my ‘What’s 
Critical About Critical Theory? The Case of Habermas and Gender’ in Nancy 
Fraser, Usrely Practices: Power, Discourse and Gender in Contemporary Social Theery, 
Oxford 1989; ‘Rethinking the Public Sphere’ in Fraser, Justice Interrxptas, and 
Fraser, ‘Pragmatism, Feminism, and the Linguistic Tum’, in Benhabib, Butler, 
Cornell and Fraser, Feswinsst Comtentteas: A Philosophical Exchaam, New York 
1995. See also Pierre Bourdieu, Oatline of a Theory of Practice, Cambridge 1977. For 
cntiques of the cultural meanings implicit in the current us political economy of 
work and social welfare, see the last two chapters of Usraly Practeces and the essays 
in Part 3 of Justice Interrapins. 

9 In fact, these remedies stand in some tension with one another, a problem I shall 
explore in a subsequent section of this paper. 

1° These various cultural remedies stand in some tension with one another. It is 
one thing to accord recognition to existing identities that are currently 
undervalued; it 1s another to transform symbolic structures and thereby alter 
people’s identities. I shall explore the tensions among the various remedies in a 
subsequent section of the paper. 

1 Fora good exemple of this approach, see Ronald Dworkin, ‘Liberalism’, ın his 
A Matter of Principle, Cambridge, Mass. 1985. - 

™ For a good example of this approach, see Will Kymlicka, Liberalism, Community 
and Culture, Oxford 1989. The case of Kymlicka suggests that the distinction 
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standing, I shall leave to one side questions such as, do redistribution and 
recognition constitute two distinct, irreducible, swi generis concepts of 
justice, or alternatively, can either one of them be reduced to the other?" 
Rather, I shall assume that however we account for it metatheoretically, it 
will be useful to maintain a working, first-order distinction between 
socioeconomic injustices and their remedies, on the one hand, and 
cultural injustices and their remedies, on the other."4 


With these distinctions in place, I can now pose the following questions: 
What ıs the relation between claims for recognition, aimed at remedying 
cultural injustice, and claims for redistribution, aimed at redressing 
economic injustice? And what sorts of mutual interferences can arise 
when both kinds of claims are made simultaneously? 


There are good reasons to worry about such mutual interferences. 
Recognition claims often take the form of calling attention to, if not 
performatively creating, the putative specificity of some group, and then 
of affirming the value of that specificity. Thus they tend to promote group 
differentiation. Redistribution claims, in contrast, often call for abolish- 
ing economic arrangements that underpin group specificity. (An example 
would be feminist demands to abolish the gender division of labour.) 
Thus they tend to promote group de-differentiation. The upshot is that 
the politics of recognition and the politics of redistribution appear to have 
mutually contradictory aims. Whereas the first tends to promote group 
differentiation, the second tends to undermine it. The two kinds of claim 
thus stand in tension with each other; they can interfere with, or even 
work against, one another. 


Here, then, 1s a difficult dilemma. I shall henceforth call it the 
redistribution-recognition dilemma. People who are subject to both 
cultural injustice and economic injustice need both recognition and 
redistribution. They need both to claim and to deny their specificity. 
How, if at all, is this possible? 


Before taking up this question, let us consider precisely who faces the 
recognition—redistribution dilemma. 


Il. Exploited Classes, Despised Sexualities, 
and Bivalent Collectivities 


Imagine a conceptual spectrum of different kinds of social collectivities. 
At one extreme are modes of collectivity that fit the redistribution model 
of justice, At the other extreme are modes of collectivity that fit the 
recognition model. In between are cases that prove difficult because they 
fit both models of justice smultancously. 





between socioeconomic justice and cultural justice need not always map onto the 
distinction between distributive justice and relational or communicative justice. 
3 Axel Honneth’s Kampf xw Amrkennusng represents the most thorough and 
sophisticated attempt at such a reduction. Honneth argues that recognition 1s the 
fundamental concept of justice and can encompass distribution. 

14 Absent such a distinction, we foreclose the possibility of examining conflicts 
between them. We muss the chance to spot mutual interferences that could arise 
when redistrbution claims and recognition claims are pursued simultaneously. 
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Consider, first, the redistribution end of the spectrum. At this end let us 
posit an ideal-typical mode of collectivity whose existence is rooted 
wholly in the political economy. It will be differentiated as a collectivity, 
in other words, by virtue of the economic structure, as opposed to the 
cultural order, of society. Thus any structural injustices its members 
suffer will be traceable ultimately to the political economy. The root of the 
injustice, as well as its core, will be socioeconomic maldistribution, while 
any attendant cultural injustices will derive ultimately from that economic 
root. At bottom, therefore, the remedy required to redress the injustice 
will be political-economic redistnbution, as opposed to cultural 
recognition. 


In the real world, to be sure, political economy and culture are mutually 
intertwined, as are injustices of distribution and recognition. Thus we 
may doubt whether there exist any pure collectivities of this sort. For 
heuristic purposes, however, it is useful to examine their properties. To 
do so, let us consider a familiar example that can be interpreted as 
approximating the ideal type: the Marxian conception of the exploited 
class, understood in an orthodox and theoretical way.’) And let us bracket 
the question of whether this view of class fits the actual historical 
collectivities that have struggled for justice in the real world in the name 
of the working class." 


In the conception assumed here, class is a mode of social differentiation 
that is rooted in the political-economic structure of society. A class only 
exists as a collectivity by virtue of 1ts position in that structure and of its 
relation to other classes. Thus, the Marxian working class is the body of 
persons in a capitalist society who must sell their labour-power under 
arrangements that authorize the capitalist class to appropriate surplus 
productivity for its private benefit. The injustice of these arrangements, 
moreover, 18 quintessentially a matter of distribution. In the capitalist 


13 In what follows, I conceive class in a highly stylized, orthodox, and theoretical 
way in order to sharpen the contrast to the other ideal-typical kinds of collectivity 
discussed below. Of course, this is hardly the only interpretation of the Marxian 
conception of class. In other contexts and for other purposes, I myself would 
prefer a less economistic interpretation, one that gives more weight to the 
cultural, historical and discursive dimensions of class emphasized by such writers 
as E P. Thompson and Joan Wallach Scott See Thompson, The Making of the 
English Working Class, London 1963; and Scott, Gender and the Polities of History, 
New York 1988. 

16 It 1s doubtfal that any collectivities mobilized in the real world today 
correspond to the notion of class presented below. Certainly, the history of social 
movements mobilized under the banner of class ıs more complex than this 
conception would suggest. Those movements have elaborated class not only as a 
structural category of political economy but also as a cultural-valuational category 
of identity—often ın forms problematic for women and blacks. Thus, most 
varieties of soctalism have asserted the dignity of labour and the worth of working 
people, mingling demands for redistribution with demands for recognition. 
Sometimes, moreover, having failed to abolish capitalism, class movements have 
adopted reformist strategies of seeking recognition of their ‘difference’ within the 
system ın order to augment their power and support demands for what I below 
call ‘affirmative redistribution’. In general, then, historical class-based movements 
may be closer to what I below call ‘bivalent modes of collectivity’ than to the 
interpretation of class sketched here. 
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scheme of social reproduction, the proletariat receives an unjustly large 
share of the burdens and an unjustly small share of the rewards. To be 
sure, its members also suffer serious cultural injustices, the ‘hidden (and 
not so hidden) injuries of class’. But far from being rooted directly in an 
autonomously unjust cultural structure, these derive from the political 
economy, as ideologies of class inferiority proliferate to justify exploi- 
taton." The remedy for the injustice, consequently, is redistribution, not 
recognition. Overcoming class exploitation requires restructuring the 
political economy so as to alter the class distribution of social burdens and 
social benefits. In the Marxian conception, such restructuring takes the 
radical form of abolishing the class structure as such. The task of the 
proletariat, therefore, is not simply to cut itself a better deal, but ‘to 
abolish itself as a class’. The last thing ıt needs ıs recognition of its 
difference. On the contrary, the only way to remedy the injustice is to put 
the proletariat out of business as a group. 


‘Now consider the other end of the conceptual spectrum. At this end we 
may posit an ideal-typical mode of collectivity that fits the recognition 
model of justice. A collectivity of this type 1s rooted wholly in culture, as 
opposed to in political economy. It only exists as a collectivity by virtue of 
the reigning social patterns of interpretation and evaluation, not by virtue 
of the division of labour. Thus, any structural injustices its members 
suffer will be traceable ultimately to the cultural-valuational structure. 
The root of the injustice, as well as its core, will be cultural 
misrecognition, while any attendant economic injustices will derive 
ultimately from that cultural root. At bottom, therefore, the remedy 
required to redress the injustice will be cultural recognition, as opposed to 
political-economic redistribution. 


Once again, we may doubt whether there exist any pure collectivities of 
this sort, but it is useful to examine their properties for heuristic purposes. 
An example that can be interpreted as approximating the ideal type is the 
conception of a despised sexuality, understood 1n a specific stylized and 
theoretical way.'® Let us consider this conception, while leaving aside the 


17 This assumption does not require us to reject the view that distributive deficits 
‘are often (perhaps even always) accompanied by recognition deficits. But it does 
entail that the recognition deficits of class, in the sense elaborated here, derive 
from the political economy. Later, I shall consider other sorts of cases in which 
collectivities suffer from recognition deficits whose roots are not directly political- 
economic in this way. 

18 In what follows, I conceive sexuality ın a highly stylized theoretical way ın order 
to sharpen the contrast to the other ideal-typical kinds of collectivity discussed 
here. I treat sexual differentiation as rooted wholly in the cultural structure, as 
opposed to ın the political economy. Of course, this is not the only interpretanon 
of sexuality. Judith Butler (personal communication) has suggested that one 
might hold that sexuality 1s inextricable from gender, which, as I argue below, 1s as 
much a matter of the division of labour as of the cultural-valuational structure. In 
that case, sexuality itself might be viewed as a ‘bivalent’ collectivity, rooted 
simultaneously ın culture and political economy. Then the economic harms 
encountered by homosexuals might appear economically rooted rather than 
culturally rooted, as they are in the account I offer here. While this bivalent 
analysis is certainly possible, to my mind ıt has serious drawbacks. Yoking gender 
and sexuality together too ughtly, it covers over the important distinction 
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question of whether this view of sexuality fits the actual historical 
homosexual collectivities that are struggling for justice in the real world. 


Sexuality in this conception is a mode of social differentiation whose roots 
do not lie in the political economy, as homosexuals are distributed 
throughout the entire class structure of capitalist society, occupy no 
distinctive position in the division of labour, and do not constitute an 
exploited class. Rather, their mode of collectivity is that of a despised 
sexuality, rooted in the cultural-valuational structure of society. From 
this perspective, the injustice they suffer 1s quintessentially a matter of 
recognition. Gays and lesbians suffer from heterosexism: the authorita- 
tive construction of norms that privilege heterosexuality. Along with this 
goes homophobia: the cultural devaluation of homosexuality. Their 
sexuality thus disparaged, homosexuals are subject to shaming, harass- 
ment, discrimination, and violence, while being denied legal rights and 
equal protections—all fundamentally denials of recognition. To be sure, 
gays and lesbians also suffer serious economic injustices; they can be 
summarily dismissed from work and are denied family-based social- 
welfare benefits. But far from being rooted directly in the economic 
structure, these derive instead from an unjust cultural-valuational 
structure. '? The remedy for the injustice, consequently, is recognition, 
not redistribution. Overcoming homophobia and heterosexism requires 
changing the cultural valuations (as well as their legal and practical 


between a group that occupies a distinct position in the division of labour (and 
that owes its existence ın large part to this fact), on the one hand, and one that 
occupies no such distinct position, on the other hand. I discuss this distinction 
below. 

‘9 An example of an economic injustice rooted directly in the economic structure 
would be a division of labour that relegates homosexuals to a designated 
disadvantaged position and exploits them as homosexuals. To deny that this is the 
situation of homosexuals today 1s not to deny that they face economic injustices. 
But it is to trace these to another root. In general, I assume that recognition 
deficits are often (perhaps even always) accompanied by distribution deficits. But I 
nevertheless hold that the distribution deficits of sexuality, in the sense elaborated 
here, derrve ultimately from the cultural structure. Later, I shall consider other 
sorts of cases in which collectivities suffer from recognition deficits whose roots 
are not (only) directly cultural in this sense. I can perhaps further clarify the point 
by invoking Oliver Cromwell Cox’s contrast between anti-Semitism and white 
supremacy. Cox suggested that for the anti-Semite, the very existence of the Jew is 
an abomination; hence the aim is not to exploit the Jew but to eluminate him/her as 
such, whether by expulsion, forced conversion, or extermination. For the white 
supremacist, ın contrast, the ‘Negro’ ıs just fine—ain his/her place: as an 
exploitable supply of cheap, menial labour power; here the preferred aim 1s 
exploitation, not elimination. (See Cox’s unyustly neglected masterwork, Caste, 
Class, and Race, New York 1970) Contemporary homophobia appears in this 
respect to be more like anti-Semitism than white supremacy: it seeks to eliminate, 
not exploit, homosexuals. Thus, the economic disadvantages of homosexuality 
are derived effects of the more fundamental denial of cultural recognition. This 
makes it the mirror image of class, as just discussed, where the ‘hidden (and not so 
hidden) injunes’ of misrecognition are derived effects of the more fundamental 
injustice of exploitation. White supremacy, in contrast, as I shall suggest shortly, 
18 ‘bivalent’, rooted simultaneously in political economy and culture, inflicting co- 
original and equally fundamental injustices of distribution and recognition. (On 
this last point, incidentally, I differ from Cox, who treats white supremacy as 
effecuvely reducible to cless.) 
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expressions) that privilege heterosexuality, deny equal respect to gays and 
lesbians, and refuse to recognize homosexuality as a legitimate way of 
being sexual. It is to revalue a despised sexuality, to accord positive 
recognition to gay and lesbian sexual specificity. 


Matters are thus fairly straightforward at the two extremes of our 
conceptual spectrum. When we deal with collectivities that approach the 
ideal type of the exploited working class, we face distributive injustices 
requiring redistributive remedies. When we deal with collectivities that 
approach the ideal type of the despised sexuality, in contrast, we face 
injustices of misrecognition requiring remedies of recognition. In the first 
case, the logic of the remedy is to put the group out of business as a group. 
In the second case, on the contrary, it is to valorize the group’s 


‘groupness’ by recognizing tts specificity. 


Matters become murkier, however, once we move away from these 
extremes. When we consider collectivities located in the middle of the 
conceptual spectrum, we encounter hybrid modes that combine features 
of the exploited class with features of the despised sexuality. These 
collectivities are ‘bivalent’. They are differentiated as collectivities by 
virtue of both the political-economic structure aad the cultural-valuational 
structure of society. When disadvantaged, therefore, they may suffer 
injustices that are traceable to both political economy and culture 
simultaneously. Bivalent collectivities, in sum, may suffer both socioeco- 
nomic maldtstribution and cultural misrecognition in forms where 
neither of these injustices is an indirect effect of the other, but where both 
are primary and co-original. In that case, neither redistributive remedies 
alone nor recognition remedies alone will suffice. Bivalent collectvities 
need both. 


Both gender and ‘race’ are paradigmatic bivalent collectivities. Although 
each has peculiarities not shared by the other, both encompass political- 
economic dimensions and cultural-valuational dimensions. Gender and 
‘race’, therefore, implicate both redistribution and recognition. 


Gender, for example, has political-economic dimensions. It is a basic 
structuring principle of the political economy. On the one hand, gender 
structures the fundamental division between paid ‘productive’ labour and 
unpaid ‘reproductive’ and domestic labour, assigning women pnmary 
responsibility for the latter. On the other hand, gender also structures the 
division within paid labour between higher-paid, male-dominated, 
manufacturing and professional occupations and lower-paid, female- 
dominated ‘pink-collar’ and domestic-service occupations. The result is a 
political-economic structure that generates gender-specific modes of 
exploitation, marginalization, and deprivation. This structure constitutes 
gender as a political-economic differentiation endowed with certain class- 
like characteristics. When viewed under this aspect, gender injustice 
appears as a species of distributive injustice that cries out for redistribu- 
tive redress. Much like class, gender justice requires transforming the 
political economy so as to eliminate its gender structuring. Eliminating 
gender-specific exploitation, marginalization, and deprivation requires 
abolishing the gender division of labour—both the gendered division 
between paid and unpaid labour and the gender division within paid 
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labour. The logic of the remedy is akin to the logic with respect to class: it 
is to put gender out of business as such. If gender were nothing but a 
political-economic differentiation, in sum, justice would require its 
abolition. 


That, however, is only half the story. In fact, gender is not only a political- 
economic differentiation, but a cultural-valuational differentiation as well. 
As such, it also encompasses elements that are more like sexuality than 
class and bring it squarely within the problematic of recognition. 
Certainly, a major feature of gender injustice is androcentrism: the 
authoritative construction of norms that privilege traits associated with 
masculinity. Along with this goes cultural sexism: the pervasive 
devaluation and disparagement of things coded as ‘feminine’, paradigma- 
tically—but not only—women.”° This devaluation is expressed in a range 
of harms suffered by women, including sexual assault, sexual exploitation, 
and pervasive domestic violence; trivializing, objectifying, and demean- 
ing stereotypical depictions in the media; harassment and disparagement 
in all spheres of everyday life; subjection to androcentric norms in relation 
to which women appear lesser or deviant and which work to disadvantage 
them, even.in the absence of any intention to discriminate; attitudinal 
discrimination; exclusion or marginalization in public spheres and 
- deliberative bodies; and denial of full legal rights and equal protections. 
These harms are injustices of recognition. They are relatively indepen- 
dent of political economy and are not merely ‘superstructural’. Thus they 
cannot be remedied by political-economic redistribution alone but 
require additional independent remedies of recognition. Overcoming 
androcentrism and sexism requires changing the cultural valuations (as 
well as their legal and practical expressions) that privilege masculinity and 
deny equal respect to women. It requires decentring androcentric norms 
and revaluing a despised gender. The logic of the remedy is akin to the 
logic with respect to sexuality: it is to accord positive recognition to a 
devalued group specificity. 


Gender, in sum, is a bivalent mode of collectivity. It contains a political- 
economic face that brings it within the ambit of redistribution. Yet it also 
contains a cultural-valuational face that brings it simultaneously within 
the ambit of recognition. Of course, the two faces are not neatly separated 
from one another. Rather, they intertwine to reinforce one another 
dialectically, as sexist and androcentric cultural norms are institutiona- 
lized in the state and the economy, while women’s economic disadvantage 
restricts women’s ‘voice’, impeding equal participation in the making of 
culture, in public spheres, and in everyday life. The result is a vicious 
circle of cultural and economic subordination. Redressing gender 
injustice, therefore, requires changing both political economy and 
culture. 


But the bivalent character of gender is the source of a dilemma. Insofar as 
women suffer at least two analytically distinct kinds of injustice, they 
necessarily require at least two analytically distinct kinds of remedy— 
both redistribution and recognition. The two remedies pull in opposite 





= Gender disparagement can take many forms, of course, including conservative 
stereotypes that appear to celebrate, rather than demean, ‘femininity’. 
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directions, however. They are not easily pursued simultaneously. 
Whereas the logic of redistribution is to put gender out of business as 
such, the logic of recognition 1s to valorize gender specificity.** H 

then, is the feminist version of the redistribution—recognition dilemma: 
how can feminists fight simultaneously to abolish gender differentiation 


and to valorize gender specificity? 


An analogous dilemma arises in the struggle against racism. ‘Race’, like 
gender, is a bivalent mode of collectivity. On the one hand, it resembles 
class in being a structural principle of political economy. In this aspect, 
‘race’ structures the capitalist division of labour. It structures the division 
within paid work between low-paid, low-status, menial, dirty, and 
domestic occupations, held disproportionately by people of colour, and 
higher-paid, higher-status, white-collar, professional, technical and 
managerial occupations, held disproportionately by ‘whites’.** Today’s 
racial division of paid labour is part of the historic legacy of colonialism 
and slavery, which elaborated racial categorization to justify brutal new 
forms of appropriation and exploitation, effectively constituting ‘blacks’ 
as 2 political-economic caste. Currently, moreover, ‘race’ also structures 
access to official labour markets, constituting large segments of the 
population of colour as a ‘superfluous’, degraded subproletariat or 
underclass, unworthy even of exploitation aod excluded from the 
productive system altogether. The result is a political-economic structure 
that generates ‘race’-specific modes of exploitation, marginalization, and 
deprivation. This structure constitutes ‘race’ as a political-economic 
differentiation endowed with certain class-like characteristics. When 
viewed under this aspect, racial injustice appears as a species of 
distributive injustice that cries out for redistributive redress. Much like 
class, racial justice requires transforming the political economy so as to 
eliminate its ractalyzation. Eliminating ‘race’-specific exploitation, margi- 
nalization, and deprivation requires abolishing the racial division of 
labour—both the racial division between exploitable and superfluous 
labour and the racial division within paid labour. The logic of the remedy 
1s like the logic with respect to class: it is to put ‘race’ out of business as 
such. If ‘race’ were nothing but a political-economic differentiation, in 
sum, justice would require its abolition. 


2! This helps explain why the history of women’s movements records a pattern of 
oscillation between integratonist equal-rights feminisms and ‘difference’- 
oriented ‘social’ and ‘cultural’ feminisms. It would be useful to specify the precise 
temporal logic that leads bivalent collectivities to shift their principal focus back 
and forth between redistribution and recognition. For a first attempt, see my 
Rethinking Difference’ in Justice I 

H In addition, ‘race’ 1s implicitly implicated. in the gender division between paid 
and unpaid labour. That division relies on a normative contrast between a 
domestic sphere and a sphere of paid work, associated with women and men 
respectively. Yet the division in the United States (and elsewhere) has always also 
been mcialized ın that domesticity has been implicitly a ‘white’ prerogative. 
African-Americans especially were never permitted the privilege of domesticity 
either as a (male) private ‘haven’ or a (female) primary or exclusive focus on 
nurturing one’s own kin. See Jacqueline Jones, Leber of Lere, Laber of Sorrow: 
Black Women, Werk, and the Family from Slavery to the Present, New York 1985; and 
Evelyn Nakano Glenn, ‘From Servitude to Service Work: Historical Continuities 
in the Racial Drvision of Reproductive Labor’: Sigas: Journal of W amen i Culture 
and Socrety vol. 18, no. 1 (autumn 1992). 
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However, ‘race’, like gender, is not only political-economic. It also has 
cultural-valuational dimensions, which bring it into the universe of 
recognition. Thus, ‘race’ too encompasses elements that are more like 
sexuality than class. A major aspect of racism is Eurocentrism: the 
authoritative construction of norms that privilege traits associated with 
‘whiteness’. Along with this goes cultural racism: the pervasive 
devaluation and disparagement” of things coded as ‘black’, ‘brown’, and 
‘yellow’, paradigmatically—but not only—people of colour.*4 This 
depreciation is expressed in a range of harms suffered by people of colour, 
including demeaning stereotypical depictions in the media as criminal, 
bestial, primitive, stupid, and so on; violence, harassment, and dissing in 
all spheres of everyday life; subjection to Eurocentric norms in relation to 
which people of colour appear lesser or deviant and which work to 
disadvantage them, even in the absence of any intention to discriminate; 
attitudinal discrimination; exclusion from and/or marginalization in 
public spheres and deliberative bodies; and denial of full legal rights and 
equal protections. As in the case of gender, these harms are injustices of 
recognition. Thus the logic of their remedy, too, 1s to accord positive 
recognition to devalued group specificity. 


‘Race’, too, therefore, is a bivalent mode of collectivity with both a 
political-economic and a cultural-valuational, face. Its two faces inter- 
twine to reinforce one another dialectically, as racist and Eurocentric 
cultural norms are institutionalized in the state and the economy, while 
the economic disadvantage suffered by people of colour restricts their 
‘voice’. Redressing racial injustice, therefore, requires changing both 
political economy and culture. And as with gender, the bivalent character 
of ‘race’ 1s the source of a dilemma. Insofar as people of colour suffer at 
least two analytically distinct kinds of injustice, they necessarily require at 
least two analytically distinct kinds of remedy, which are not easily 
pursued simultaneously. Whereas the logic of redistribution is to put 
‘race’ out of business as such, the logic of recognition is to valorize group 
specificity.” Here, then, is the anti-racist version of the redistribution— 
recognition dilemma: How can anti-racists fight simultaneously to 
abolish ‘race’ and to valorize racialized group specificity? 


Both gender and ‘race’, in sum, are dilemmatic modes of collectivity. 
Unlike class, which occupies one end of the conceptual spectrum, and 
unlike sexuality, which occupies the other, gender and ‘race’ are bivalent, 
implicated simultaneously in both the politics of redistribution and the 





3 In a previous draft of this paper I used the term ‘denigration’. The ironic 
consequence was that I unintentionally perpetrated the exact sort of harm I aimed 
to criticize —in the very act of describing it. (Denigration,’ from the Latin sigrare 
(to blacken), figures disparagement as blackening, a racist valuation. I am grateful 
to the Saint Louis University student who called my attention to this point. 

= Racial disparagement can take many forms, of course, ranging from the 
stereotypical depiction of African-Americans as intellectually inferior, but 
musically and athletically gifted, to the stereotypical depiction of Asan- 
Americans as a ‘model minonty’. 

3 This helps explain why the history of black liberation struggle in the United 
States records a pattern of oscillation between integration and separatism (or 
black nationalism). As with gender, ıt would be useful to specify the dynamics of 
these alternations. 
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politics of recognition. Both, consequently, face the redistribution— 
recognition dilemma. Feminists must pursue political-economic remedies 
that would undermine gender differentiation, while also pursuing 
cultural-valuational remedies that valorize the specificity of a despised 
collectivity. Anti-racists, likewise, must pursue political-economic reme- 
dies that would undermine ‘racial’ differentiation, while also pursuing 
cultural-valuational remedies that valorize the specificity of despised 
- collectivities. How can they do both things at once? 


I. Affirmation or Transformation? 
Revisiting the Question of Remedy 


So far I have posed the redistribution—recognition dilemma in a form that 
appears quite intractable. I have assumed that redistributive remedies for 
political-economic injustice always de-differentiate social groups. Like- 
wise, I have assumed that recognition remedies for cultural-valuational 
injustice always enhance social group differentiation. Given these 
assumptions, it is difficult to see how femunists and anti-racists can pursue 
redistribution and recognition simultaneously. 


Now, however, I want to complicate these assumptions. In this section, I 
shall examine alternative conceptions of redistribution, on the one hand, 
and alternative conceptions of recognition, on the other. My aim is to 
distinguish two broad approaches to remedying injustice that cut across 
_ the redistribution—recognition divide. I shall ‘call them ‘affirmation’ and 
‘transformation’ respectively. After sketching each of them generically, I 
‘shall show how each operates in regard to both redistribution and 
recognition. On this basis, finally, I shall reformulate the redistributon— 


recognition dilemma in a form that is more amenable to resolution. 


Let me begin by briefly distinguishing affirmation and transformation. By 
affirmative remedies for injustice I mean remedies aimed at correcting 
inequitable outcomes of social arrangements without disturbing the 
underlying framework that generates them. By transformative remedies, 
in contrast, I mean remedies aimed at correcting inequitable outcomes 
precisely by restructuring the underlying generative framework. The nub 
of the contrast is end-state outcomes versus the processes that produce 
them. It is se¢ gradual versus apocalyptic change. 


This distinction can be applied, first of all, to remedies for cultural 
injustice. Affirmative remedies for such injustices are currently associated 
with mainstream multiculturalism.*® This proposes to redress disrespect 
by revaluing unjustly devalued group identities, while leaving intact both 
the contents of those identities and the group differentiations that 
underlie them. Transformative remedies, by contrast, are currently 


*6 Not all versions of multiculturaliam fit the model I describe here. The latter is an 
ideal-typical reconstruction of what I take to be the majonty understanding of 
multiculturalism. It is also mainstream in the sense of being the version that 1s 
usually debated in mainstream public spheres. Other versions are discussed in 
Linda Nicholson, ‘To Be or Not To Be: Charles Taylor on The Politics of 
Recognition’, Cowstellatiexs (forthcoming) and ın Michael Warner, et al, ‘Critical 
Maltculturalism’, Critical Ingusry , vol. 18, no. 3 (spong 1992) 
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associated with deconstruction. They would redress disrespect by 
transforming the underlying cultural-valuational structure. By destabiliz- 
ing existing group identities and differentiations, these remedies would 
not only raise the self-esteem of members of currently disrespected 
groups. They would change eseryoxs’s sense of belonging, affiliation, and 
self. z 


To illustrate the distinction, let us consider, once again, the case of the 
despised sexuality.’ Affirmative remedies for homophobia and hetero- 
sexism are currently associated with gay-identity politics, which aims to 
revalue gay and lesbian identity.” Transformative remedies, in contrast, 
include the approach of ‘queer theory’, which would deconstruct the 
homo-hetero dichotomy. Gay-identity politics treats homosexuality as a 
substantive, cultural, identificatory positivity, much like an ethnicity.’ 
This positivity is assumed to subsist in and of itself and to need only 
additional recognition. ‘Queer theory’, in contrast, treats homosexuality 
as the constructed and devalued correlate of heterosexuality; both are 
reifications of sexual ambiguity and are co-defined only in virtue of one 
another.’° The transformative aim is not to solidify a gay identity, but to 
deconstruct the homo-hetero dichotomy so as to destabilize all fixed 
sexual identities. The point is not to dissolve all sexual difference in a 
single, universal human identity; it ıs rather to sustain a sexual field of 
multiple, debinarized, fluid, ever-shifting differences. 


Both these approaches have considerable interest as remedies for 
misrecognition. But there is one crucial difference between them. 
Whereas gay-identity politics tends to enhance existing sexual group 
differentiation, queer-theory politics tends to destabilize it—at least 
ostensibly and in the long run.}* The point holds for recognition remedies 





*T Recall that sexuality 1s here assumed to be a collectivity rooted wholly ın the 
cultural-valuational structure of society; thus, the issues here are unclouded by 
issues of political-economic structure, and the need is for recognition, not 
redistribution. 
38 An alternative affirmative approach is gay-oghts humanism, which would 
privatize existing sexualities. For reasons of space, I shall not discuss it here. 
39 For a critical discussion of the tendency 1n gay-identty politics to tacitly cast 
sexuality in the mold of ethnicity, see Steven Epstein, ‘Gay Politics, Ethnic 
Identity: The Limits of Social Consttuctionism’, Secsalst Review no. 93/94 (May- 
August 1987). 
3° The technical term for this in Jacques Derrida’s deconstructive philosophy 1s 
‘supplement’. 
? Despite its professed long-term deconstructive goal, queer theory’s practical 
effects may be more ambiguous. Like gay-identity politics, it too seems likely to 
promote group solidarity in the here and now, even as tt sets its sights on the 
promised land of deconstruction. Perhaps, then, we should distinguish what I 
below call its ‘official recognition commitment’ of group de-differentiation from 
its “practical recognition effect’ of (transitional) group solidarity and even group 
solidification. The queer-theory recognition strategy thus contains an internal 
tension: in order eventually to destabilize the homo-hetero dichotomy, it must 
first mobilize ‘queers’. Whether this tension becomes fruitful or debilitating 
depends on factors too complex to discuss here. In either case, however, the 
recognition politics of queer theory remains distinct from that of gay idenuty. 
Whereas gay-identity politics simply and straightforwardly underlines group 
differentiation, queer theory does so only indirectly, in the undertow of its 
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more generally. Whereas affirmative recognition remedies tend to 
promote existing group differentiations, transformative recognition 
remedies tend, in the long run, to destabilize them so as to make room for 
future regroupments. I shall return to this point shortly. 


Analogous distinctions hold for the remedies for economic injustice. 
Affirmative remedies for such injustices have been associated historically 
with the liberal welfare state.3* They seek to redress end-state maldistribu- 
tion, while leaving intact much of the underlying political-economic 
structure. Thus they would increase the consumption share of economi- 
cally disadvantaged groups, without otherwise restructuring the system 
of production. Transformative remedies, in contrast, have been histori- 
cally associated with socialism. They would redress unjust distribution by 
transforming the underlying political-economic structure. By restructur- 
ing the relations of production, these remedies would not only alter the 
end-state distribution of consumption shares, they would also change the 
social division of labour and thus the conditions of existence for 
everyone.’ 


Let us consider, once again, the case of the exploited class. Affirmative 
redistributive remedies for class injustices typically include income 





pnnctpal de-differentiating thrust. Accordingly, the two approaches construct 
qualitatively different kinds of groups. Whereas gay-identity politics mobilizes 
self-identified homosexuals qua homosexuals to vindicate a putatively determi- 
nate sexuality, queer theory mobilizes ‘queers’ to demand liberation from 
determinate sexual identity. ‘Queers’, of course, are not an identity group in the 
same sense as gays; they are better understood as an anti-identity group, one that 
‘ can encompass the entire spectrum of sexual behaviours, from gay to straight to 
bi (For a bilarious—and insightful—account of the difference, as well as for a 
sophisticated rendition of queer politics, see Lisa Duggan, ‘Queering the State’, 
Social Text, no. 39, Summer 1994.) Complications aside, then, we can and should 
distinguish the (directly) differentiating effects of affirmative gay recognition from 
the (more) de-differentiating (albeit complex) effects of transformative queer 
tion. . 
3* By ‘liberal welfare state’, I mean the sort of regime established in the us in the 
aftermath of the New Deal It has been usefully distinguished from the socal- 
democratic welfare state and the conservatrve-corporatist welfare state by Gesta 
Esping-Andersen in The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism, Punceton 1990. 
3 Today, of course, many specific features of soctalism of the ‘really existing’ 
variety appear problematic. Virtually no one continues to defend a pure 
‘command’ economy in which .there 1s little place for markets. Nor is there 
agreement concerning the place and extent of public ownership ih a democratic 
socialist society. For my purposes here, however, it is not necessary to assign a 
precise content to the socialist idea It 1s sufficient, rather, to invoke the general 
' conception of redressing distributive injustice by deep political-economic 
restructuring, as opposed to surface reallocations. In this light, incidentally, social 
democracy appears as a hybrid case that combines affirmative and transformative 
remedies; ıt can also be seen as a ‘middle position’, which involves a moderate 
extent of economic restructuring, more than ın the liberal welfare state but less 
than in socialism. 
+ Recall that class, in the sense defined above, is a collectivity wholly rooted ın the 
political-economic structure of society; the issues here are thus unclouded by 
issues of cultural-valuational structure; and the remedies required are those of 
redistribution, not recognition 
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transfers of two distinct kinds: social-insurance programmes share some 
of the costs of social reproduction for the stably employed, the so-called 
‘primary’ sectors of the working class; public-assistance programmes 
provide means-tested, ‘targeted’ aid to the ‘reserve army’ of the 
unemployed and underemployed. Far from abolishing class differentia- 
tion per se, these affirmative remedies support it and shape it. Their 
general effect is to shift attention from the class division between workers 
and capitalists to the division between employed and nonemployed 
fractions of the working class. Public-assistance programmes ‘target’ the 
poor, not only for aid but for hostility. Such remedies, to be sure, provide 
needed material aid. But they also create strongly cathected, antagonistic 
group differentiations. 


The logic here applies to affirmative redistribution in general. Although 
this approach aims to redress economic injustice, it leaves intect the deep 
structures that generate class disadvantage. Thus it must make surface 
reallocations time and again. The result is to mark the most disadvantaged 
class as inherently deficient and insatiable, as always needing more and 
more. In time such a class can even come to appear privileged, the 
recipient of special treatment and undeserved largesse. An approach 
aimed at redressing injustices of distribution can thus end up creating 
injustices of recognition. 

In a sense, this approach is self-contradictory. Affirmative redistribution 
generally presupposes a universalist conception of recognition, the equal 
moral worth of persons. Let us call this its ‘official recognition 
commitment’. Yet the practice of affirmative redistribution, as iterated 
over time, tends to set in motion a second——stigmatizing—recognition 
dynamic, which contradicts universalism. This second dynamic can be 
understood as the ‘practical recognition-effect’ of affirmative redistribu- 
ton.) It conflicts with its official recognition commitment. 3 


Now contrast this logic with transformative remedies for distributive 
injustices of class. Transformative remedies typically combine universa- 
list social-welfare programmes, steeply progressive taxation, macro- 
economic policies aimed at creating full employment, a large non-market 
public sector, significant public and/or collective ownership, and 
democratic decision-making about basic socioeconomic priorities. They 
try to assure access to employment for all, while also tending to de-link 
basic consumption shares from employment. Hence their tendency is to 
undermine class differentiation. Transformative remedies reduce social 
inequality without, however, creating stigmatized classes of vulnerable 
people perceived as beneficiaries of special largesse.?7 They tend therefore 





*) In some contexts, such as the United States today, the practical recognition- 
effect of affirmative redistribution can utterly swamp its official recognition 
commitment. 

56 My terminology here is inspired by Pierre Bourdieu’s distinction, in Oxtline of a 
Theery of Practice, between ‘official kinship’ and ‘practical kinship’. 

57 I have deliberately sketched a picture that 1s ambiguous between socialism and 
robust social democracy. The classic account of the latter remains T. H. Marshall’s 
“Cittrenship and Social Class’, in Class, Citrgenshep, and Soctal Development: Essays by 
T. H. Marshall, cd. Martın Lispet, Chicago 1964. There Marshall argues that a 
universalist social-democratic regime of ‘social citizenship’ undermines class 
differentiation, even in the absence of full-scale socialism. 
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to promote reciprocity and solidarity in the relations of recognition. Thus 
an approach aimed at redressing injustices of distribution can help redress 
(some) injustices of recognition as well.>* 


This approach is self-consistent. Like affirmative redistribution, transfor- 
mative redistribution generally presupposes a universalist conception of 
recognition, the equal moral worth of persons. Unlike affirmative 
redistribution, however, its practice tends not to undermine this 
conception. Thus, the two approaches generate different logics of group 
differentiation. Whereas affirmative remedies can have the perverse effect 
of promonng class differentiation, transformative remedies tend to blur 
it. In addition, the two approaches generate different subliminal dynamics 
of recognition. Affirmative redistribution can stigmatize the disadvan- 
taged, adding the insult of misrecognition to the injury of deprivation. 
Transformative redistribution, in contrast, can promote solidarity, 
helping to redress some forms of misrecognition. 


What, then, should we conclude from this discussion? In this section, we 
have considered only the ‘pure’ ideal-typical cases at the two extremes of 
the conceptual spectrum. We have contrasted the divergent effects of 
affirmative and transformative remedies for the economically rooted 
distributive injustices of class, on the one hand, and for the culturally 
rooted recognition injustices of sexuality, on the other. We saw that 
affirmative remedies tend generally to promote group differentiation, 
while transformative remedies tend to destabilize or blur it. We also saw 
that affirmative redistribution remedies can generate a backlash of 
misrecognition, while transformative redistribution remedies can help 
redress some forms of misrecognition. 


All this suggests a way of reformulating the redistribution—recognition 
dilemma. We might ask: for groups who are subject to injustices of both 
types, what combinations of remedies work best to minimize, if not 
altogether to eliminate, the mutual interferences that can arise when both 
redistribution and recognition are pursued simultaneously? 


IV. Finessing the Dilemma: 
Revisiting Gender and ‘Race’ 


Imagine a four-celled matrix. The horizontal axis comprises the two 
general kinds of remedy we have just examined, namely, affirmation and 
transformation. The vertical axis comprises the two aspects of justice we 
have been considering, namely, redistribution and recognition. On this 
matrix we can locate the four political orientations just discussed. In the 
first cell, where redistribution and affirmation intersect, is the project of 
the liberal welfare state; centered on surface reallocations of distributive 
shares among existing groups, it tends to support group differentiation; it 
can also generate backlash misrecognition. In the second cell, where 
redistribution and transformation intersect, is the project of socialism; 


33 To be more precise: transformative redistribution can help redress those forms 
of misrecognition that derive from the political-economuc structure. Redressing 
musrecognition rooted in the cultural structure, in contrast, requires additional 
independent recognition remedies. 
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Affirmation Transformation 





Redistribution the /sberal welfare stats socialism 
surface reallocations of deep restructuring of relations 
existing goods to existing of production; blurs group 
groups; sapports group differentiation; can help 
differentiation; can gen- remedy some forms of mis- 
erate muisrecognition recognition 


Recognition mainstream multiculturalism — deconstruction 
surface reallocations of deep restructunng of relations 


respect to existing of recognition; blurs group 
identities of existing differentiation 

groups; supports group 

differentiation 





* This article is a slightly revised version of a lecture presented at the University of 
Michigan in March 1995 at the Philosophy Department’s symposium on ‘Political 
Liberalism’. A longer version will appear in my forthcoming book, Jastice 
Interrapius: Rethinking Key Concepts of a ‘Postsectalist’ Age. For generous research 
support, I thank the Bohen Foundation, the Institut fur die Wissenschaften vom 
Menschen in Vienna, the Humanities Research Institute of the University of 
California at Irvine, the Center for Urban Affairs and Policy Research at 
Northwestern University, and the Dean of the Graduate Faculty of the New 
School for Soctal Research. For helpful comments, I thank Robin Blackbum, 
Judith Butler, Angela Harris, Randall Kennedy, Ted Koditschek, Jane Mans- 
budge, Mika Manty, Linda Nicholson, Eli Zaretsky, and the members of the 
‘Feminism and the Discourses of Power’ work group at the Humanities Research 
Institute of the University of California, Irvine. 


aimed at deep restructuring of the relations of production, it tends to blur 
group differentiation; it can also help redress some forms of misrecogni- 
tion. In the third cell, where recognition and affirmation intersect, is the 
project of mainstream multiculturalism; focused on surface reallocations 
of respect among existing groups, it tends to support group differentia- 
‘ton. In the fourth cell, where recognition and transformation intersect, is 
the project of deconstruction; aimed at deep restructuring of the relations 
of recognition, it tends to destabilize group differentiations. 


This matrix casts mainstream multiculturalism as the cultural analogue of 
the liberal welfare state, while casting deconstruction as the cultural 
analogue of socialism. It thereby it allows us to make some preliminary 
assessments of the mutual compatibility of various remedial strategies. 
We can gauge the extent to which pairs of remedies would work at cross- 
purposes with one another if they were pursued simultaneously. We can 
identify pairs that seem to land us squarely on the horns of the 
redistribution-recognition dilemma. We can also identify pairs that hold 
out the promise of enabling us to finesse it. 


Prima facie at least, two pairs of remedies seem especially axpromising. 
The affirmative redistribution politics of the liberal welfare state seems at 
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odds with the transformative recognition politics of deconstruction; 
whereas the first tends to promote group differentiation, the second tends 
rather to destabilize it. Similarly, the transformative redistribution 
politics of socialism seems at odds with the affirmative recognition 
politics of mainstream multiculturalism; whereas the first tends to 
undermine group differentiation, the second tends rather to promote it. 


Conversely, two pairs of remedies seem comparatively promising. The 
affirmative redistribution politics of the liberal welfare state seems 
compatible with the affirmative recognition politics of mainstream 
multiculturalism; both tend to promote group differentiation. Similarly, 
the transformative redistribution politics of socialism seems compatible 
with the transformative recognition politics of deconstruction; both tend 
to undermine existing group differentiations. 


To test these hypotheses, let us revisit gender and ‘race’. Recall that these 
are bivalent differentiations, axes of both economic and cultural injustice. 
Thus people subordinated by gender and/or ‘race’ need both redistribu- 
tion and recognition. They are the paradigmatic subjects of the 
redistribution—recognition dilemma. What happens in their cases, then, 
when various pairs of injustice remedies are pursued simultaneously? Are 
there pairs of remedies that permit feminists and anti-racists to finesse, if 
not wholly to dispel, the redistribution—recognition dilemma? 


Consider, first, the case of gender.’9 Recall that redressing gender 
injustice requires changing both political economy and culture, so as to 
undo the vicious circle of economic and cultural subordination. As we 
saw, the changes in question can take either of two forms, affirmation or 
transformation.*° Let us consider, first, the priwa facie promising case in 





39 Recall that gender, qua political-economic differentiation, structures the 
division of labour in ways that give nse to gender-specific forms of exploitation, 
marginalization, and deprivation. Recall, moreover, that qua cultural-valuational 
differentiation, gender also structures the relations of recognition in ways that 
give rise to androcentrism and cultural sexism. Recall, too, that for gender, as for 
all brvalent group differentiations, economic injustices and cultural injustices are 
not neatly separated from one another; rather they intertwine to reinforce one 
another dislectically, as sexist and androcentnic cultural norms are institutiona- 
lized in the economy, while economic disadvantage impedes equal participation in 
the making of culture, both in everyday life and ın public spheres. 

# | shall leave aside the prima facts unpromising cases. Let me simply stipulate that 
a cultural-feminist recognition politics aimed at revaluing femininity 1s hard to 
combine with a socialist-fernnist redistnbutive politics aimed at degendering the 
political economy. The incompatibility 1s overt when we treat the recognition of 
‘women’s difference’ as a long-term feminist goal. Of course, some feminists 
conceive the struggle for such recognition not as an end ın itself but as a stage ina 
process they envision as leading eventually to degenderization. Here, perhape, 
there 1s no formal contradiction with socialism. At the same time, however, there 
remains a practical contradiction, or at least a practical difficulty: can a stress on 
women’s difference in the here and now really end up dissolving gender difference 
in the by and by? The converse argument holds for the case of the liberal-feminist 
welfare state plus deconstructive feminism. Affirmative action for women 1s 
usually scen as a transitional remedy aimed at achieving the long-term goal of ‘a 
eex-blind society’. Here, again, there is perhaps no formal contradiction with 
deconstruction. But there remains nevertheless a practical contradiction, or at 


which affirmative redistribution is combined with affirmative recogni- 
tion. As the name suggests, affirmative redistribution to redress gender 
injustice in the economy includes affirmative action, the effort to assure 
women their fair share of existing jobs and educational places, while 
leaving unchanged the nature and number of those jobs and places. 
Affirmative recognition to redress gender injustice in the culture includes 
cultural feminism, the effort to assure women respect by revaluing 
femininity, while leaving unchanged the binary gender code that gives the 
latter 1ts sense. Thus, the scenario in question combines the socioecono- 
mic politics of liberal feminism with the cultural politics of cultural 
feminism. Does this combination really finesse the redistribution— 
recognition dilemma? 


Despite its initial appearance of promise, this scenatio 1s problematic. 
Affirmative redistribution fails to engage the deep level at which the 
political economy is gendered. Aimed primarily at combating attitudinal 
discrimination, it does not attack the gendered division of paid and 
unpaid labour, nor the gendered division of masculine and feminine 
occupations within paid labour. Leaving intact the deep structures that 
generate gender disadvantage, ıt must’ make surface reallocations again 
and again. The result is not only to underline gender differentiation. It is 
also to mark women as deficient and insatiable, as always needing more 
and more. In time women can even come to appear privileged, recipients 
of special treatment and undeserved largesse. Thus an approach aimed at 
redressing injustices of distribution can end up fuelling backlash 
injustices of recognition. 


This problem 1s exacerbated when we add the affirmative recognition 
strategy of cultural feminism. That approach insistently calls attention to, 
if it does not performatively create, women’s putative cultural spectficity 
or difference. In some contexts, such an approach can make progress 
toward decentring androcentric norms. In this context, however, it 1s 
more likely to have the effect of pouring o1l onto the flames of resentment 
against affirmative action. Read through that lens, the cultural politics of 
affirming women’s difference appears as an affront to the liberal welfare 
state’s official commitment to the equal moral worth of persons. 


The other route with a priwa face promise is that which combines 
transformative redistribution with transformative recognition. Transfor- 
mative redistribution to redress gender injustice in the economy consists 
in some form of socialist feminism or feminist social democracy. And 
transformative recognition to redress gender injustice in the culture 
consists in feminist deconstruction aimed at dismantling androcentusm 
by destabilizing gender dichotomies. Thus the scenario in question 
combines the socioeconomic politics of socialist feminism with the 
cultural politics of deconstructive feminism. Does this combination really 
finesse the redistribution—recognition dilemma? 


This scenario is far less problematic. The long-term goal of deconstruc- 
tive feminism is a culture in which hierarchical gender dichotomies are 
eee 
least 2 practical difficulty: can libersl-ferninist affirmative action in the bere and 
now really help lead us to the deconstruction of gender ın the by and by? 
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replaced by networks of multiple intersecting differences that are 
demassified and shifting. This goal ıs consistent with transformative 
socialist-feminist redistribution. Deconstruction opposes the sort of 
sedimentation or congealing of gender difference that occurs in an 
unjustly gendered political economy. Its utopian mage of a culture in 
which ever new constructions of identity and difference are freely 
elaborated and then swiftly deconstructed is only possible, after all, on the 
basis of rough social equality. 


Asa transitional strategy, moreover, this combination avoids fanning the 
flames of resentment. If it has a drawback, it is rather that both 
deconstructive-feminist cultural politics and socialist-feminist economic 
politics are far removed from the immediate interests and identities of 
most women, as these are currently culturally constructed. 


Analogous results arise for ‘race’, where the changes can again take either 
of two forms, affirmation or transformation.” In the first prima facie 
promising case, affirmative action is paired with affirmative recognition. 
Affirmative redistribution to redress racial injustice in the economy 
includes affirmative action, the effort to assure people of colour their fair 
share of existing jobs and educational places, while leaving unchanged the 
nature and number of those jobs and places. And affirmative recognition 
to redress racial injustice in the culture includes cultural nationalism, the 
effort to assure people of colour respect by revaluing ‘blackness’, while 
leaving unchanged the binary black-white code that gives the latter its 
sense. The scenario in question thus combines the socioeconomic politics 
of liberal anti-racism with the cultural politics of black nationalism or 
black power. Does this combination really finesse the redistribution- 
recognition dilemma? 


Such a scenario is again problematic. As in the case of gender, here 
affirmative redistribution fails to engage the deep level at which the 
political economy is racialized. It does not attack the racialized division of 
exploitable and surplus labour, nor the ractalized division of menial and 
non-menial occupations within paid labour. Leaving intact the deep 
structures that generdte racial disadvantage, it must make surface 
reallocations again and again. The result is not only to underline racial 
differentiation. It 1s also to mark people of colour as deficient and 
insatiable, as always needing more and more. Thus they too can be cast as 
privileged recipients of special treatment. The problem is exacerbated 
when we add the affirmative recognition strategy of cultural nationalism. 
In some contexts, such an approach can make progress toward decentring 





4° Here I am assuming that the internal complexties of transformative recognition 
remedies, as discussed in note 31 above, do not generate perverse effects If, 
however, the practical recognition effect of deconstructive feminist cultural 
politics 1s strongly gender-differentiating, despite tbe latter’s official recognition 
commitment to gender de-differentiation, perverse effects could indeed arise. In 
that case, there could be interferences between socialist-feminist redistribution 
and deconstructive-feminist recognition. But these would probably be less 
debilitating than those associated with the other scenarios examined here. 

41 The same can be said about ‘race’ bere as about gender in notes 39 and 40. 
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Eurocentric norms, but in this context the cultural politics of affirming 
black difference equally appears as an affront to the liberal welfare state. 
Fuelling the resentment against affirmative action, it can elicit intense 
backlash misrecognition. 


In the alternative route, transformative redistribution is combined with 
transformative recognition. Transformative redistribution to redress 
racial injustice in the economy consists in some form of anti-racist 
democratic socialism or anti-racist social democracy. And transformative 
recognition to redress racial injustice in the culture consists in anti-racist 
deconstruction aimed at dismantling Eurocentrism by destabilizing racial 
dichotomies. Thus, the scenario 1n question combines the socioeconomic 
politics of socialist anti-racism with the cultural politics of deconstructive 
anti-racism or critical ‘race? theory. As with the analogous approach to 
gender, this scenario is far less problematic. The long-term goal of 
deconstructive anti-racism is a culture in which hierarchical racial 
dichotomies are replaced by demassified and shifting networks of 
multiple intersecting differences. This goal, once again, is consistent with 
transformative socialist redistribution. Even as a transitional strategy, 
this combination avoids fanning the flames of resentment.‘ Its principal 
drawback, again, is that both deconstructive—anti-racist cultural politics 
and socialist—anti-racist economic politics are far removed from the 
immediate interests and identities of most people of colour, as these are 
_ currently culturally constructed. 


What, then, should we conclude from this discussion? For both gender 
and ‘race’, the scenario that best finesses the redistribution—recognition 
dilemma is socialism in the economy plus deconstruction in the culture.‘ 
But for this scenario to be psychologically and politically feasible requires 
that people be weaned from their attachment to current cultural 
constructions of their interests and identities. 
Å— 
® See note 31 above on the possible perverse effects of transformative recognition 
remedies. 
“ Ted Koditschek (personal communication) has suggested to me that this 
scenario may have another serious drawback: “The deconstructive option may be 
less available to African-Americans in the current situation. Where the structural 
exclusion of [many] black people from full economic citizenship pushes “race” 
more and more into the forefront as a cultural category through which one 1s 
attacked, self-respecting people cannot help but aggressrvely affirm and embrace it 
as a source of pride.’ Koditschek goes on to suggest that Jews, in contrast, ‘have 
much more elbow room for negotiating a healthier balance between ethnic 
affirmation, self-criticism, and cosmopolitan universalism—not because we are 
better deconstructionists (or more inherently disposed toward socialism) but 
because we have more space to make these moves’. 
4 Whether this conclusion holds as well for nationality and ethnicity remains a 
question. Certainly bivalent collectivities of indigenous peoples do not seek to put 
themselves out of business as groups. 
% This has always been the problem with socialism. Although cognitively 
compelling, it is experientially remote. The addition of deconstruction seems to 
exacerbate the problem. It could turn out to be too negative and reactive, 1.¢. too 
deconstrective, to inspire struggles on behalf of subordinated collectivities attached 
to their existing identities. 
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V. Conclusion 


The redistribution-recognition dilemma is real. There is no neat 
theoretical move by which it can be wholly dissolved or resolved. The 
best we can do is try to soften the dilemma by finding approaches that 
minimize conflicts between redistribution and recognition in cases where 
both must be pursued simultaneously. 


I have argued here that socialist economics combined with deconstructive 
cultural politics works best to finesse the dilemma for the bivalent 
collectivities of gender and ‘race’—at least when they are considered 
separately. The next step would be to show that this combination also 
works for our larger sociocultural configuration. After all, gender and 
‘race’ are not neatly cordoned off from one another. Nor are they neatly 
cordoned off from sexuality and class. Rather, all these axes of injustice 
intersect one another in ways that affect everyone’s interests and 
identities. No one 1s a member of only one such collectivity. And people 
who are subordinated along one axis of social division may well be 
dominant along another.‘7 


The task then is to figure out how to finesse the redistribution— 
recognition dilemma when we situate the problem in this larger field of 
multiple, intersecting struggles against multiple, intersecting injustices. 
Although I cannot make the full argument task here, I will venture three 
reasons for expecting that the combination of socialism and deconstruc- 
tion will again prove supenor to the other alternatives. 


First, the arguments pursued here for gender and ‘race’ hold for all 
bivalent collectivities. Thus, insofar as real-world collectivities mobilized 
under the banners of sexuality and class turn out to be more bivalent than 
the ideal-typical constructs posited above, they too should prefer 
socialism plus deconstruction. And that doubly transformative approach 
should become the orientation of choice for a broad range of 


disadvantaged groups. 


Second, the redistribution—recognition dilemma does not only arise 
endogenously, as it were, within a single bivalent collectivity. It also 





47 Much recent work has been devoted to the ‘intersection’ of the vanous axes of 
subordination that I have treated separately in this essay for heuristic purposes. A 
lot of this work concerns the dimension of recognition; 1t aims to demonstrate that 
various collective identifications and identity categories have been mutually co- 
constituted or co-constructed. Joan Scott, for example, has argued (1n Geader and 
the Politics of Histery) that French working-class identities have been discursively 
constructed through gender-coded symbolization; and David R. Roediger has 
argued (in The Wages of Whiteness: Race and the Making of the American Working 
Class, Verso, London 1991) that us working-class identities have been racially 
coded. Meanwhile, many feminists of colour have argued both that gender 
identities have been racially coded and that racialized identities have been gender- 
coded. I myself have argued, with Linda Gordon, that gender, ‘race’, and class 
ideologies have intersected to construct current us understandings of ‘welfare 
dependency’ and ‘the underclass’. (See Fraser and Gordon, ‘A Genealogy of 
“Dependency”: Tracing a Keyword of the U.S. Welfare State’, Signs: Journal of 
Women ix Calixre and Soctsty, vol. 19, DO. 2, winter 1994.) 
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arises exogenously, so to speak, across intersecting collectivities. Thus, 
anyone who is both gay and working-class will face a version of the 
dilemma, regardless of whether or not we interpret sexuality and class as 
bivalent. And anyone who is also female and black will encounter it in a 
multilayered and acute form. In general, then, as soon as we acknowledge 
that axes of injustice cut across one another, we must acknowledge cross- 
cutting forms of the redistribution—recognition dilemma. And these 
forms are, if anything, even more resistant to resolution by combinations 
of affirmative remedies than the forms we considered above. For 
affirmative remedies work additively and are often at cross purposes with 
one another. Thus, the intersection of class, ‘race’, gender, and sexuality 
intensifies the need for transformative solutions, making the combination 
of socialism and deconstruction more attractive still. 


Third, that combination best promotes the task of coalition building. 
This task 1s especially pressing today, given the multiplication of social 
antagonisms, the fissuring of social movements, and the growing appeal 
of the Right in the United States. In this context, the project of 
transforming the deep structures of both political economy and culture 
appears to be the one over-arching programmatic orientation capable of 
doing justice to «// current struggles against injustice. It alone does not 
assume a zero-sum game. 


If that 1s right, then, we can begin to see how badly off track is the current 
us political scene, We are currently stuck in the vicious circles of mutually 
reinforcing cultural and economic subordination. Our best efforts to 
redress these injustices via the combination of the liberal welfare state plus 
mainstream multiculturalistn are generating perverse effects. Only by 
looking to alternative conceptions of redistribution and recognition can 
we meet the requirements of justice for all. 





* This article 1s a slightly revised version of a lecture presented at the University of 
Michigan tn March 1995 at the Philosophy Department’s symposrum on ‘Political 
Liberalism’. A longer version will appear ia my forthcoming book, Justice 
Interruptus: Rethinking Key Comcepts of a‘Postsoctalist’ Age. For generous research 
support, I thank the Bohen Foundation, the Institut fur die Wissenschaften vom 
Menschen in Vienna, the: Humanities Research Institute of the University of 
California at Irvine, the Center for Urban Affairs and Policy Research at 
Northwestern University, and the Dean of the Graduate Faculty of the New 
School for Social Research. For helpfal comments, I thank Robin Blackburn, 
Judith Butler, Angela Harris, Randall Kennedy, Ted Koditschek, Jane Mans- 
bridge, Mika Manty, Linda Nicholson, Eli Zaretsky, and the members of the 
‘Feminism and the Discourses of Power’ work group at the Humanities Research 
Institute of the Unrversity of California, Irvine. 
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France: la fracture sociale 


Successive French prime ministers have, in the wake of their electoral 
triumphs, used buzz words to describe the political visions which justify 
their installation in power. In 1969, Chaban-Delmas spoke of a ‘new 
society’. In 1981, Mitterrand’s first prime minister, Pierre Mauroy, 
proposed a ‘platform for change’. The right-wing politicians who 
subsequently cohabited with Diw were no less visionary: Chirac 
promised a ‘new frontier’ and Balladur sang the praises of ‘the new French 
example’. With the Right now holding the presidency and the National 


Assembly, Alain Juppé speaks of a ‘great hope’. 


The weak resonance of Juppé’s slogan, with all its implications of despair, 
and the obsolete optimism of his predecessors, barely conceal the failure 
of an entire political class to deal with a pressing reality: /a fracture socials 
cutting up France. Growing problems of unemployment, social exclusion 
and racial tension are faced by politicians cowed by Maastricht and the 
world-system. With the disturbing result that the only dynamic force on 
the French political scene is the neo-fascist Front National. As left-wing 
commentators celebrate a social-democratic dawn in France and else- 
where in Western Europe, they may need to concentrate their minds on 
the fact that a substantial part of the French Left’s electorate is passing 
over to the proponents of xenophobic autarky. 


Chirac’s Unconvincing Turn 


In the recent presidential elections, both Left and Right took as their 
central theme the need for social justice. Candidates proposed measures to 
solve the problems of unemployment, poverty and homelessness. Jacques 
Chirac, who in the eighties had been 2 Thatcherite, and as mayor of Paris 
had presided over a property boom that threw thousands out onto the 
streets, now spoke in a Keynesian tongue. He attacked the pensée xaigae of 
the strong franc and wage restraint, and championed a reflationary 
strategy that included wage rises for the workers. Financial inducements 
to employers would put the French back to work, and radical measures 
would give them all a roof over their heads. 


The suddenness of Chirac’s conversion to a socially-minded rhetoric may 
explain the weakness of his score (20 per cent) in the first round of the 
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elections. The incredulity of the electors must also have been increased by 
the vagueness of Chirac’s programme. Reflationary measures would be 
financed by growth, rather than a rise in taxes. Public spending would 
increase without affecting the government’s commitment to controlling 
deficits. i 


The new Juppé government does not live up to the president’s rhetoric of 
‘real change’. Fratricidal blood-letting explains the absence of Balladur 
and his ministerial cohorts, Charles Pasqua and Nicolas Sarkozy, but most 
of the faces of the outgoing government reappear, for example Alain 
Madelin at finance and François Bayrou at education. As a sop to sexual 
equality, the government has the largest-ever number of women 
munisters, but they have only minor posts. 


The government’s programme for the fight against unemployment 
(standing at over 12 per cent) is timid, contradictory and under constant 
revision. It was originally intended that a large reduction in employers’ 
social-security contributions would stimulate job creation. This would be 
combined with a significant increase in the minimum wage and in public- 
sector salaries. The problem immediately arose of how this could be 
afforded by a government committed to the project of a single currency 
set out at Maastricht, according to which public deficits must not exceed 3 
per cent of Gpp. 


As the franc came under attack, the government reassured the market and 
foreign governments of its commitment to Maastricht. The proposed 
reductions in social-security contributions were scaled down. The 
increase in the minimum wage would be mitigated by an increase 1n VAT. 
The money accruing from this measure dwarfs that promised by a modest 
nse in the tax on France’s richest. 


It took two years for Pierre Mauroy’s Socialist-Communist coalition to 
ditch reflation under the pressure of the speculators. For the Juppé 
government, /s towraaxt came after two weeks. A fortnight after Chirac’s 
long-awaited electoral triumph, opinion polls showed that there were 
more people unsatisfied with the government than satisfied. At the 
municipal elections, the Left took from the Right Rouen, Arles, Nimes 
and six arrondissements of Paris. Five government ministers were 
defeated. i 


Despite these disappointments, Chirac will preside over a modest drop in 
the number of unemployed, as the economy grows. However, growth in 
the European economies is projected to slow, and unemployment to rise, 
well before the end of Chirac’s mandate in 2002. The continued presence 
of mass and long-term unemployment will put strain on a majority which 
contains figures such as Philippe Séguin, President of the National 
Assembly, who campaigned against the Maastricht treaty. 


In the meantime, social concerns continue to be voiced outwith the walls 
of tv studios and political institutions. The ‘third round’ of the 
presidential elections saw strikes and demonstrations by public-sector 
workers. Demands for wages and job security were linked to the idea of 
the Nation as a rampart against Maastricht-sanctioned austerity. Workers 
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protested against the deregulation of the £u energy market which, they 
believe, threatens a national grid based on nuclear energy. The fact that 
the French telecommunications market will be opened up to competition 
by 1998 has brought France Télécom workers onto the streets. Linked to 
this ıs the defence of nationalized industries and the principle of ‘public 
service’. Thus, protests have been aroused by the government’s decision 
to privatize the steel company, USINOR-SACILOR, in order to finance the 
alarming public deficit. This decision blithely ignores the not insignifi- 
cant successes of this nationalized company in limiting job losses ın the 
`~ steel industry and in developing areas affected by redundancy. This 
privatization is justified by rhetoric about state inefficiency which is defied 
. by the very real achievements of France’s public sector: for example, the 
TGV and Minitel. The possible dismantling. of the steel industry after 
privatization would leave France more dependent on imports. Thus the 
social movement in France contests the geopolitical thrust of government 
policy, defending the nation’s territory against the perceived insecurity of 
the free-trade zone. 


Frontier Anxiety 


How is se fractwre socials expressing itself at the level of electoral 
behaviour? In some ways, election results confirm the immobility of the 
French voters. The first round of the presidential elections showed a 
_ patchwork of local, often deep-rooted loyalties. Chirac received solid 
support from ‘friends and neighbours’ in his adopted region around 
Corrèze, and in the city of Paris. Balladur, heavily supported by the upF, 
was strong 10 the bourgeois, Catholic west. Philippe de Villiers, of the 
conservative Right, predictably scored well in the Vendée, heartland of 
, chouannerie. On the Left, Jospin did particularly well in the south-west, a 
bastion of radicalism and the sFio. Robert Hue drew much of his 
electorate from the remaining islands of pcr influence: the north-east, the 
Paris suburbs, the northern rim of the Massif Central, and the suburbs of 


. Marseille. 


Although the Left succeeded in getting through to the second round of 
the presidential election, too much should not be made of the ‘Jospin 
phenomenon’, It has been claimed that Jospin’s programme marked a 
new social-democratic maturity which brought the ps into line with the 
rest of the West European Left, for example Tony Blair’s Labour Party. 
Capitalism would not be contested in principle, although further 
privatizations would be opposed. The nich would not be soaked, 
although a tax would be imposed to control speculative flows. Money 
would be invested in education and traning, and in environmental 
projects. There would be a reduction in the working week from 39 to 37 
hours, although the terms on which this happened would be negotiated at 
workplace level. This war against Le fracture socials would be carried out 
within the framework of the Maastricht treaty. 


Such a programme was the inheritance of, rather than a break with, 
French socialism since 1983. It was scarcely less demagogic than Chirac’s: 
Jospin could never explain, for example, how he could finance and carry 
out his promise to abolish homelessness in two years. Indeed, a survey in 
Labération (25 April 1995) showed that in the first round of the presidential 
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elections, Jospin’s electorate was the least motivated by the personality 
and programme of the candidate. The main motivation of Socialist voters 
was that the Left be present in the second round. 


The pcr’s Robert Hue was unable to benefit from se fracture socials. 
Despite running a good campaign, he failed to reach the 10 per cent he 
dreamed of. His support is more or less stable in the remaining heartlands 
(despite the loss, in June, of the bastions of Le Havre, Douarnanez and 
Bourges), but the pcr is proving unable to reconquer lost territory and 
social groups. The remaining Communist voters are predominantly in the 
upper age brackets, which augurs badly for the future.’ The relative 
failure of the pcr candidate (he did, after all, improve on Lajoinie’s 
disastrous 7 per cent in 1988) is ın contrast to the success of Lutte 
Ouvriére’s Arlette Laguiller, whose 5 per cent was more than double her 
usual score at presidential elections. The pcr suffered the ignominy of 
being overtaken by Laguiller in the city of Paris. With Bernard Tapie 
legally ineligible, the ecologists divided, and the pcr and ps suffering 
problems of credibility, Laguiller could attract left-wing voters angry 
with the order of things. It would be absurd, however, to conclude from 
this that 1.6 million voters chose Trotskyism and Laguiller’s pro- 
grammmoe of virulently 2uthonitarian state intervention in the economy. 
Laguiller never puts the name of her Communist organization on her 
electoral material, and most of her voters in April described themselves as 
Socialists, ecologists and pcr sympathizers. Needless to say, in the 
following municipal elections, when the media no longer played on the 
personality of this latter-day Marianne from behind the counter of Crédit 
Lyonnais, the extreme Left fell to its normal level of support (around 2 per 
cent). 


While the established parties stagnate, Le Pen’s Front National is finding 
fertile ground in /a fracture social. The new addition to the electoral 
cartography of France is the growth of FN strength to the east of a 
diagonal line extending roughly from Le Havre through Paris to 
Marseille, three cities that have recently witnessed murderous racist 
attacks. On 23 April, Le Pen scored particularly well in Alsace, as was 
expected, but also, which was a great breakthrough, in the traditionally 
left-wing north-east. His growing electoral support, which is heavily 
biased towards the east (Le Pen receives paltry scores in his native 
Brittany), expresses strong frontier anxiety among sections of the French 
people: the fear that processes such as European unification are tearing 
the membrane that protects the body: politic. 


The French Left itself 1s filled with frontier anxiety as it sees the far Right 
encroach upon its ‘people’. The areas where Le Pen progressed by 2 or 3 
per cent were strongly working-class, such as the defunct mining region 
of Nord—Pas-de-Calais. Between 1988 and 1995, the blue-collar vote for 
the ps fell from 42 per cent to 21 per cent, while for Le Pen it grew from 16 
per cent to 27 per cent, easily more than his rivals. As for the rcr, its score 
remained stable at 17 per cent. This can give little comfort to the 





* The pcr’s renewal has failed to convince, with the result that dissident 
Communists and ecologists look to Jospin as the driving force in any Left 
realignment. 
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Communists, as the FN attracts the support of 32 per cent of male workers 
under the age of 35. It would be inaccurate to say that Communists are 
swelling the ranks of Le Pen’s electorate. Rather, the Left as a whole is 
unable to reproduce itself in areas that were in the past its reservoirs of 
support. A new generation of dissatisfied (mainly male) workers is being 
won over to a programme that promises a precise timetable for the 
deportation of all immigrants and a hike in the minimum wage. 


It would be wrong to dwell exclusively on the transfer of support from 
red to brown: it has a whiff of the facile equation between Communism 
and Fascism so fashionable in Parisian intellectual circles and feeds off the 
bourgeois fear of the ‘mob’ whose uncontrollable and destructive 
passions can be whipped up by irresponsible demagogues. The fact is that 
the Front National is an organization headed by a millionaire, staffed 
mainly by middle-class men, which 1s militantly attached to capitalism and 
receives substantial support from businessmen and the liberal pro- 
fessions. The FN is hybrid: a mixture of colonial war veterans, Vichy 
nostalgics, Catholic fundamentalists, Neo-Pagans, Sloanes and Skins. Its 
common denominator 1s hatred of immigrants, who are linked to the 
plagues of crime and unemployment. The emphasis placed on either term 
in this trinity varies according to the area in which the FN campaigns, but 
xenophobia remains the key theme. Emmanuel Todd’ remarks suggest- 
ively on the historically unusual strength of the far Right in traditionally 
left-wing -areas like the Paris region and the eastern Mediterranean 
littoral. However, Le Pen did relatively badly in these areas at the 
presidental elections. Emphasis should be placed on the spread of his 
support all along the French fronter. Strasbourg is hardly an example ofa 
deprived working-class area, but handed Le Pen a fat 20 per cent. 


After the last presidential election, the Front National failed miserably to 
match Le Pen’s popularity in local elections. This led observers to believe 
that the party relied excessively upon the populanty of 1ts leader, and that 
it was doomed to fade with his disappearance. At the 1995 municipal 
elections, this failure was not repeated. The FN obtained more than 10 per 
cent in nearly half of the 230 towns of more than 30,000 inhabitants, and 
performed well in districts of Paris, Lyon and Marseille. Indeed, leaders of 
the FN, such as Bruno Mégret and Marie-France Stirbois, outperformed 
Le Pen’s presidential showing in Vitrolles and Dreux. 


These towns show how /a fracture sociale benefits the Front National. 
Vitrolles, near Marseille, and Dreux, near Paris, are dormitory towns, 
both of 35,000 inhabitants, where the community is not organized around 
places of work. Instead, they are atomized. Vitrolles has no centre, but 
juxtaposes, along a motorway, groups potentially hostile to new North 
African immigration: Armenians, pisds'xosrs, harkis. Dreux 1s, with the 
exception of a Renault factory, populated by often endebted home- 
owning commuters who tend to regard with suspicion the others lurking 
beyond the garden gate. The need for ‘law and order’ assures the success 
of the FN ın these and other towns. Racially-motivated violence has not 
marginalized the Fn, but consolidated its support. Thus in Communist Le 





* See ‘Pourquoi la “classe ouvritre” a basculé’, Nesse! Observatenr, 27 April-3 May 
1995. 
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Havre, the murder of a Tunisian was followed by a vote of 20 per cent for 
the FN. In Noisy-le-Grand, near Paris, violent protest by young 
immigrants, against what they considered to be a racist murder by the 
police, led to a substantial rise in the FN vote. Le Pen can be happy with the 
effects of his xenophobic vitriol. 


The FN threat to Dreux and Vitrolles drew the interest of both the local 
electorates and the national politicians and media. Hearteningly, the 
young bexr population mobilized for the second round in favour of the 
anti-FN candidates, inflicting defeat on Sturbois and Mégret, and leading 
Le Pen to fulminate against the ‘bear battalions’. However, in those towns 
that escaped media attention, and where the non-Fn forces did not unite, 
Le Pen’s party scored historic victories: in the Midi, Orange, Marignane 
and Toulon became the first large towns that it controls. One of the FN’s 
leaders, Bruno Gollnisch, won a seat on the Lyon city council. In the wake 
of the 1995 municipal elections, the FN has real local power and an 
identifiable national leadership. The FN can live without Le Pen. 


No Easy Response 


How can the rest of the political class respond to the threat posed by this 
dynamic political force? Certainly, the sort of republican, anti-FN pact 
favoured by Laurent Fabius of the ps and Philippe Séguin of the npr could 
be effective in limiting the Front’s success. But the political class is paying 
the price for its reticence on the question of immigration, which is one of 
the main preoccupations of the electorate. Jospin, Chirac, Balladur and 
the others would not speak of it, during a campaign when the Schengen 
accords were applied, dismantling border controls, and Algerian 
terrorists took French air passengers hostage. The field was clear for Le 
Pen to propagate a programme aimed primarily at the North African 
‘threat’. 


Left intellectuals are split on what to do with Le Pen’s electorate. Bernard 
Henri-Lévy refuses to separate the FN’s leadership and its electorate: it 
would be like saying that those Germans who voted for Hitler were 
voicing legitimate concerns. Emmanuel Todd is less dismissive: the Left 
must confront the question of the Nation, which workers are drawn to in 
the face of insecurity; the ps, he adds, should rethink the wisdom of the 
fran fort, with all its depressive effects on employment. Another reponse 
is suggested by Patrick Weil, author of La Francs et ses étrangers and 
leading expert on immigration policy. Weil abstained ın the second round 
of the presidential elections, in protest against what he saw as attempts by 
Jospin to seduce Le Pen with promises of pr. However, he believes that 
Le Pen can only be stopped if the political class talks about immigration, 
which undoubtedly brings problems of integration and clandestine cheap 
labour. Instead of the tactics of the right-wing government, which wastes 
police time and resources on brutally busting fake marriages, Weil 
believes there should be measures enabling employers to disown the 
traffic in human beings: for example, reforming the social-security system 
to enable the French unemployed to take up seasonal employment.} 





> See Patrick Weil, Immigrés: le grand mensonge’, ibid. 


Whatever attitude the Left adopts, it is bound to cause division, and isnot 
guaranteed success given the desertion of part of its electorate. Despite 
the persistence of the Left—Right distinction, the Chirac septennial begins 
in conditions more difficult than in 1981: society is more ‘unequal and 
insecure; political forces are fragmented; electoral loyalties have loose- 
ned. The political class will have to deal with the continued presence of 
mass social exclusion, racial friction, a buoyant Front National, an endless 
_ civil war in Algeria, and the constraints of European unification. France’s 
fractures will test an elite that has placed its faith in the supranational. 
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Paul Buhle 


The Hollywood Left: Aesthetics and 
Politics 


- Two generations after McCarthyism, the Hollywood Left has almost receded 
from living memory. Its principal figures now show up mainly in the 
obituary columns of the New York Times and Los Angeles Times, their 
experiences with the blacklist reduced to a sentence or deleted entirely.* The 
most politically notorious turncoat of the Hollywood community (according 
to other and equally credible versions, an FB1 plant), Ronald Reagan, has 
himself quietly slid from an ominous or embarrassing presence into historical 
Americana. Even the issue of unionization, which more than any other 
ignited the Hollywood Red Scare, has been reduced to insignificance by the 
collapse of organized labour. Only a rare artistic vindication, such as Martin 
Scorsese’s championing of Force of Evil (1948) and its writer-director 
; Abraham Polonsky (now a garrulous and often interviewed octagenarian), 
f and an occasional treatment of the subject in films and television, reminds 
most observers that a blacklist once existed at all." 


IOI 


By the mid 19908, Hollywood had returned—thanks to video rentals and 
world-wide receipts—to a certain prestige and power, if nothing like its 
pre-television glory. The collapse of the Eastern bloc, the defeat of 
insurgent anti-capitalist movements and the decay of Third World 
promise had, meanwhile, practically ruled out political challenge to the 
existing social system. Only ‘culture’ seemed to retain what Theodor 
Adorno would call a negative content or potentiality to take cognisance 
of the multiple crises which impoverished large parts of the world 
population while posing unprecedented threats to biosystems and future 
life on the planet. If movies offered at best a fractured mirror of public 
concerns, they had too little competition. 


A Social Agenda 


Not surpnsingly, then, issues of film content which the blacklistees 
themselves often considered a mere smokescreen have, in a variety of 
transmuted forms, somehow outlasted the other controversies of the 
McCarthy era. Traditional conservatives, neo-conservatives, and in some 
cases n¢o-liberals, have increasingly savaged the media, searching for 
perpetrators of social chaos and violence. Predictably they find not the 
system at fault but the creators of that which reflects versions of it, for 
instance Natwral Bora Killers. If television provides the most convenient 
target, films still offer career opportunities for indignant bigots to bewail 
flagrant immorality and call for the uplifting and patriotic entertainment 
so familiar from the big studio days of the 19308 and 40s. A powerful 
centrist like the New York Times television critic Walter Goodman, who 
considers the wild charges of subversion by neo-conservative fellow critic 
Michael Medved excessive, nevertheless warns against the undue 
influence of Hollywood’s ‘looney left’, evident in the abundance of anti- 
corporate or sentimental ecological (pro-Native-American, rainforest, 
etc.) themes. As elements of the Right push hard for censorship, and 
hands are publicly wrung about the moral effects of the O. J. trial’s media 
domination, a successful call for political self-censorship is at least 
possible.” 


Perhaps just as logically, within a postmodern America wallowing ın talk- 
show politics and benefits rollbacks, those in the presumed vicinity of the 
Left have been wary of making counterclaims. Susan Sarandon, Spike 





* This cssay was greatly assisted by the suggestions of Thomas H. Roberts and 
Alan Trachtenberg, and changed considerably through a presentation and 
discussion with Walter Bernstein at the New York Manust Forum, April 1995. 
* Scorsese devoted great attention to Polonsky in a Public Broadcasting System 
series on Hollywood dunng 1994-95, and shortly afterward re-released Fores of 
Epil in a package of five of his all-tume favounte films. 

* Walter Goodman, ‘Where Are All the Happy Endings” New York Times Book 
Review, 25 October 1992, and Michael Medved, Hellypeed Versus America, New 
York 1992. Ridiculed in many publications, this book was praised wildly in 
conservative publications from Comsrentary to the National Resiew, and Medved’s 
attacks have been predictably quoted by Republicans in Congress. Larry Preasler 
(a-8.D.) went further in February 1995, demanding that National Public Radio 
release to his investigators the dossiers of all its employees. Stung by the civil 
liberties-inspired response, Preasler quickly backed off. Yet the original blacklist 
began ın similar fashion. 
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Lee, Oliver Stone and Lizzie Borden—to name only a few—apeak about 
their intent as individual artists, as women, as African-Americans and so 
forth.’ But only a rare open radical like John Sayles, who built his career 
in no small part on his political reputation, or a maverick like Oliver Stone 
who successfully stage-manages the mega-million-dollar epic, can 
seemingly afford the luxury of a sense of social agenda, albeit one seen ina 
highly personal fashion.* 


Once things were profoundly different, of course, at least in certain key 
regards. During the days when Screen Actors Guild president Reagan 
unfailingly attended Popular Front fundraisers and $800-a-week screen- 
writers owed their connections to political comradeships, being a 
Communist was no great hindrance to personal success. Speaking out on 
political issues and anti-fascism was practically de rigueur, and precisely 
because the Left had been for a decade the leading anti-fascist force its 
early warnings and its preliminary mobilizations were richly vindicated. 
As the leading Hollywood unionists, moreover, Communists had carried 
the torch for the underpaid and badly treated backstage worker as well as 
the actor and writer. If they gained powerful enemies, they also had 
earned the hard-won loyalties of thousands of non-communist and utterly 
non-political Hollywoodites. Apart from fascism and unionism, they 
continued to crusade on issues such as racial equality that still lay far 
outside the mainstream political order. 


As much as all this, though, the Left had played a powerfully creative 
part—however briefly—by making some of the best and most interesting 
cinema of the day. Lillian Hellman, Ring Lardner, Jr, Donald Ogden 
Stewart, Orson Welles, John Garfield, Clifford Odets, John Howard 
Lawson, Dalton Trumbo, Albert Maltz and Budd Schulberg, to name 
only a few artists of various kinds, carried real weight. Edward Dmytryk, 
a future ‘friendly witness’ «extraordinaire, more than any other single 
director put a personal stamp upon film noir. Add, first, those who wrote 
or directed with great artistic 1f no particular box-office success, most 
especially the master of noir, Abraham Polonsky. Then add those too 
young for breakthroughs until almost the moment of the blacklist but 
who often made a spectacular mark afterward: Zero Mostel, William 
Marshall, Walter Bernstein, Joseph Losey and Martin Ritt, to name a few. 
Finally, toss in the protégés of the blacklistees like television’s Norman 
Lear and Larry Gelbart, who used the media moment at hand in the 19708 
to make their political statement. The promise of this talent, had there 
been no blacklist, is very considerable, and the direct or indirect impact of 
these artists upon the evolving entertainment scene is indisputable. 


It was not, however, a promise ever intellectually articulated to any 
significant degree, an amazing fact for an art-form made possible by 
intellectuals. The nature of film as mass-entertainment business, run then 





3 “He’s Gotta Have It: An Interview with Spike Lee by Janice Mosier Nicholson’, 
Crmsaste, 18 (1991); ‘Acting, Activism and Hollywood Politics: An Interview with 
Susan Sarandon by Ron Grundmann and Cynthia Lucia’, Crmsasts, 20 (1993). 

4 ‘Where the Hope Is: An Interview with John Sayles by Gary Crowdus and 
Leonard Quart’, Crssasts, 18 (1991); see also ‘American Dream: An Interview with 
Barbara Kopple by Gary Crowdus and Richard Porton’, 1bid. 
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by studios who assigned great quantities of hack work with only the 
tiniest slivers of artistically worthwhile projects, is the clear cause. The 
sense of futility at any prospect of an alternative cinema taught writers, 
actors and producers to seek better-than-average projects one by one. 
Still, and despite these obvious limitations, Marxist intellectuals might 
have been expected to pronounce at least among themselves. The paucity 
of critical discussion about the practse of film-making and the poverty of 
such that took place, according to participants, showed that other reasons 
were involved. McCarthyism and then the memory of McCarthyism 
virtually blotted out the kind of self-reflection (and even several decades 
later constrained the exceedingly thin memoir literature) that might have 
made sense of the paradox that these creative minds scarcely ever 
articulated what they were about.) 


A small body of recent critical literature has been aimed at such questions, 
even while most academic attention on film has been trained on various 
types of deconstruction (race, gender, etc.) with other interpretive ends in 
mind. Oral histories of the participants, a group now fading fast, offer one 
major avenue for further exploration. Another look at 2 portion of the 
actual films, in combination with interviews and readings, helps 
identify—if not finally resolve—the elusive issues of political commit- 
ment, cinematic process and audience perception. A brief historical 
recapitulation helps situate a view of the artistic endeavour, how it ended, 
and the marks that it left behind on popular culture.® 


Towards a Typology 


The story of radical influence in Hollywood is first of all a Depression 
story and overwhelmingly a Jewish tale. From a strictly political 
standpoint, ıt has far less to do with anything in the tradition of the Left 
than with the rise of Hollywood and the efforts of youngsters both full of 
creative vigour and hungry for a career to take part 1n it. 


A small handful of political enthusiasts destined for film importance had 
begun their odyssey during the 19208, mostly in the avant-garde theatre 
and in writing naturalist novels rather than film or politics proper. The 
production of sound films and the continued rise of the giant studios 
created new jobs (explicitly non-union jobs) for tens of thousands of 
actors, directors and technicians. Americans from a myriad of back- 
grounds notoriously rushed to fill the void. There, rather than being part 





’ I leave aside bere the various problems of the Communist Party, and its version 
of Marxism, a subject which deserves more careful consideration. The Holywood 
Quarter, published for several remarkable, uncensored years (1945—48) while 
most of its leading spirits were Party members deeply alienated from Party 
aesthetics, carries the best expression of artistic-political dialogue about film- 
making, and even that in an Aesopian fashion. 

é Easily the best of the full-length film treatments is Brian Neve, Filw and Politics i 
America: A Social Tradition, London 1993. My treatment is different from Neve’s 
largely in my use of oral history, including the exploration of Yiddish family 
backgrounds, my interest in ‘B’ genres and my emphasis on the continuity of 
themes and personalities into television. Among the many other treatments of 
more specific film genres and individuals, Robert Sklar’s City Boys: Cagney, Bogart, 
Garfield, Princeton 1992, is outstanding. 
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of a Red Invasion, they found themselves drawn into the evolving politics 
of film production shaped by ruthless studios, large profits, and a firmly 
anti-labor atmosphere. The world outside, with rising fascism and anti- 
Semitism abroad and unionism and the New Deal at home, had a great 
role but one mostly symbolic for Hollywood life proper. 


It is crucial to recognize that the first generation of Left screenwriters, 
such as John Bright, either came prepared for or quickly acquired a deep 
pessimism about the possibility of influencing film content significantly. 
Bright, as a close friend of his put it, ‘just felt that it was a corrupt industry 

.. and a corrupt community ... and that you couldn’t really affect 
movies.” Activity was, then, to be measured in political practice, above 
all unionism, and the various possibilities of using Hollywood influence 
within and around the Los Angeles progressive milieu while the 
screenwriter or actor or technician managed to make a living. Screen- 
writer for some of the most important gangster films, Bright mostly 
wrote for ‘B’ movies, or rather wrote many film scripts of which only a 
few were actually produced. In ‘real life’, he was active in union politics 
and, just as important, politically supported one of the leading figures ın 
the emerging Mexican-American Left, his wife Josefina Bright. Other 
Hollywood Left pioneers such as Samuel Ornitz, Waldo Salt and John 
Howard Lawson (the 1920s avant-gardist who became a Hollywood 
commissar) had much the same experience of doing their political work 
outside films proper.* 


The impression of pessimism or even cynicism of Left writers in the 19303 
was, however, easily overstated and accurate only on some levels. It 
might be more proper to say that the predilections of the Left and these 
writers in particular could not easily fit into many of the subtextual or 
sub-political social themes that thirties Hollywood exploited. Wamer 
Brothers, at the bottom of the heap in respectability and capitalization 
during the early 19308, produced a series of films about Depression social 
themes and lower-class life, including the famous archetypes of the boxer, 
the racketeer and the private eye, with soon-to-be unionist or Leftish 
figures like Humphrey Bogart, James Cagney and most notably Paul 
Muni in the lead. Bright was himself in fact co-author of the script for The 
Public Enemy. And of course, the Maltese Falcon (1941) was based upon the 
work of Dashiell Hammett, detective writer-gone-communist. 


But Bright—who joined the Communist Party in 1936, while taking part 
in a public conference to relaunch the Screenwriters Guild—and others of 
the time could be forgiven for concluding from experience that every 
direct or recognizable political intimation beyond praise of the New Deal 
was ‘destined to be stripped off the films during production. It had 
happened to their own scripts, time and again. With the vision of what 
film might be, they tended to neglect the evidence before their eyes, even 


7 Paul Jarrico interview (by Larry Ceplair), 1988—90, ucLA Oral History 
Collection. This point was confirmed in a discussion with Paul Jarnico in Santa 
Monica, Californta, May 1993. 

* See Mano Garas, ‘El Congresso del Pueblo de Habla Espanola (The Spanish- 
Speaking People’s Congress)’, in Emcpchopedsa of the American Laft, New York 
1990, Pp. 159—60, edited by Man Jo Buhle, Paul Buhle and Dan Georgekas. 
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when lightened by happy endings. New to Hollywood, crypto-realism 
was meaningful to the audience in ways that predicted breakthroughs to 
follow, such as the depiction of social crisis through the character study of 
a female protagonist. 


A third genre after gangsters and detectives was one which the later 
Popular Front Left for 1ts own reasons did almost everything possible to 
forget: the anti-war classic. As libertarian critic Bill Kauffman has 
shrewdly detected, Depression film-makers responded to the mass 
disillusionment with the First World War and the well-founded 
accusations of business schemes to lead the nation into a slaughter where 
the us had no stake. The Nye Committee investigation in Congress 
exposing the ‘merchants of death’ legitimated ın 1934-36 a popular 
isolationist sentiment, with undoubted undercurrents of Anglophobia, 
xenophobia and occasional (though almost never expressed in sound 
films) anti-Semitism. The famed ‘Forgotten Man’ sequence from the 
Warmer Brothers musical hit Geld Diggers of 1933 already spelled out one 
chief moral: the soldiers had sacrificed themselves only to be rewarded 
with nothing, humiliated and even emasculated for their suffering. 


Subsequent anti-war films, nearly all of them fictionally based in Europe 
(such as AN Quist On the Western Front and Idiot s Delight) fairly epitomize 
the larger anti-war and anti-interventionist moral. But this was not a 
genre with lasting power. The political-minded screenwriter of Idiots 
Delight (1938), Robert Sherwood, characteristically went over to the war 
camp with a vengeance almost before the film was released in 1939. So did 
Donald Ogden Stewart, the most talented of the Communist antt-war 
writers—but only anti-war in the two years of the Hitler—Stalin Pact, after 
fascism had been excoriated and before the Germans invaded Russia. 
More usually, many of the heaviest anti-capitalist anti-war punch lines of 
scripts were dropped from the final film versions.’ 


The anti-fascist film, a fourth genre, raised a far richer possibility. Here, 
the Left had a head start on everyone else by taking on the Nazi 
persecution of Jews and rallying to the side of the Loyalists during the 
Spanish Civil War. The assimilating Jewish moguls who led many of the 
studios had at first resisted focus on the plight of their group in Europe, 
while the Hollywood anti-fascists rallied local liberals. And just as the 
militantly anti-fascist Left-led Screenwriters Guild and associated unions 
struggled against employers to gain recognition, the Anti-Nazi League, 
Medical Aid to China and the Spanish Refugee Committee swung into 
action. A few scriptwriters including Lillian Hellman and Dorothy 
Parker actually went to Spain on assignment, and Hollywood Red Alvah 
Bessie himself fought in the Lincoln Battalion. Most sympathizers stayed 
behind to raise money and to raise public awareness, interrupting their 
careers in 1936—38 for seemingly endless agitational work. 


By 1938, Hollywood began to turn out anti-fascist films and Reds found 
themselves the natural writers. The fairly typical Blockade, written by 
John Howard Lawson, was a mild didactic statement supporting the 


9 Bull Kauffman, ‘The Merchants of Death of Sunset Boulevard,’ Chronicles of 
American Culture, May 1993, pp. 45-8. 
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Loyalists but mainly directed against the notorious fascist bombing of 
civilians. Despite a conservative attack upon the film as ‘red propaganda’, 
the approach of war and the growing repugnance at German and Italian 
behaviour made its successors, the anti-Nazi and anti-fascist films in 
general, box-office winners even before us entry. 


A fifth and ostensibly non-political genre, the historical drama or (in its 
cliché form, costume drama) adaptation of a classic novel, offered few 
noteworthy opportunities for Left artists in the 19308, a curious 
prehistory for the spectacular later rise of the leftish adaptation in the 
Anglo-American world. Red winter Lester Cole recalled Hoss of Seven 
Gables (1940) as one of his own favounte films. Here, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s moral condemnation of capitalism was preserved and 
reinterpreted with a ham’s-delight performance by Vincent Price as 
villainous intriguer (portrayed by Cole as linked financially to the slave 
trade) and protagonist Holgrave rendered most amazingly into an 
abolitionist. "° 


A sixth, hardly understood as such by the Left writers of the day, was the 
women’s film—or rather a particular kind of women’s film in the hands of 
Lillian Hellman. Successful playwright, companion to Dashiell Hammett 
(friends later claimed he had silently collaborated on her work; at least he 
had abandoned his) and a mostly quiet leftist, she penned These Three 
(1936), from her play The Children’s Horr, about a crypto-lesbian 
relationship of two schoolteachers. Hardly another sympathetic film 
about homosexuals would be made for two generations. Littl Foxes 
(1941), a penetrating or at least damning study in real (1.¢. financial and 
racial) perversity offered a historic glimpse of family dynamics ın the 
South. 


Horror and Humour 


What could be called seventh and eighth, deeply sub-political genres 
might be left aside entirely, so rarely did they fall into political 
categories—except that they provided the mainstay employment for 
many blacklisted writers. Horror (later joined by science fiction), and 
slapstick humour were the perennial lumpenproletarians of the trade, 
with the garish accoutrements of sensationalism—even by Hollywood 
standards—a regular byproduct. Boris Karloff, one of Hollywood’s first 
ardent unionists and a doughty anti-fescist, often later described the 
indignities suffered in his creation of Frankenstein’s monster, including 
hours of unpaid treatment with acid to take off the make-up and 
engineered scare stories (which Karloff found extremely humiliating) of 
pregnant women being banned from the set. His colleague Bela Lugosi 
was destined to become one of the most important anti-fascists, the key 
public leader (with composer Bela Bartok) of a Popular Front wartime 
agency, the Hungarian Democratic Front. These stars tended to be seen 
almost immediately as freaks or self-made clichés (indeed, casting quickly 


1° Lester Cole, Hallypoed Red, Palo Alto 1971, pp. 172-3. Cole marvelled at how no 
emtic had noticed his substantial revision of Hawthorne. 
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pushed them toward such vehicles) on and off the set. Today’s cult 
connoisseur would see this attitude as tragic and damaging." 


If, however, the horror film is properly valued in one critic’s pungent 
phrases as ‘the terrain where heroes and heroines dream their sexuality, 
where the unrepressed image is allowed’, with its ‘wishes for the excessive 
possibility’ including ‘the absolute necessity for transmuting and 
surpassing present reality’, then the failure of imagination (not excluding 
that of the Left) is of a still greater order.'* One of the offbeat and non- 
communist leftists of Hollywood, Austrian exile Edgar Ulmer, made the 
classic The Black Cat in 1934 which he interpreted as an effort to convey 
the moral bankruptcy of capital. Decades later, he returned to crypto-left 
science fiction and horror themes. (In the meantime and despite his 
commercial success, Ulmer soon abandoned Hollywood entirely, using 
folk subjects and casts, with Ukranian, African-American and Jewish 
themes including one of the most important Yiddish-language films ever 
made"3.) By the 19508, seizing the little work available to them, 
blacklistees and near-blacklistees made a dozen or so sci-fi and horror 
films, from Verath Versus the Foying Saucers to Creature From the Black 
Lagoon, that in one way or another stressed peace and environmental 
themes. In the intervening years Left artists focused their attention on 
other subjects, while the ‘B’ horror films went their own inexorable way 
via self-caricature to the newer horrors of the Atomic Age. 


The credits list in humour is more continuous and intriguing. S.J. 
Perelman, for instance, traded stints at the New Masses in the same years 
that he wrote for those militant Hollywood unionists, the Marx Brothers. 
The Three Stooges made no bones of their labor sympathies while 
Stooges films doted on tweaking the wealthy classes’ tender gentility. 
Charlie Chaplin, a longtime Left sympathizer and the foremost Holly- 
wood figure to call for a Second Front (this more than anything else 
prompted his later interrogation and exile from the United States) had 
already set the standard as the Little Tramp perpetually caught up in the 
machinations of the powerful. 





H Indeed, Martin Landau’s Oscar-winning performance as the dying Bela Lugosi 
in Ed Weed highlights the birarre side of the drug-addicted star. Lugoa the ann- 
fascist was quite another figure. My discussions with his former comrades, 
veterans of the Hungartan-Amenican Left at the newspaper The Haxgertas Word, 10 
New York City, February 1983, were extremely helpful in this regard. Dennis 
Gifford’s sensitive popular biography, Karloff, the Man, the Moaster, the Moores, 
New York 1973, stresses the star’s own impression (or defence) of the ‘monster’ 
whom children intuitively understood and forgave. William Marshall, who 
played on the stage with Karloff in the later 19.408, recalls the gentle monster’s rage 
apparent only at bosses, labour scabs and finks. 

™ Nancy Joyce Peters, ‘Backyard Bombs and Invisible Rays’, in ‘Surrealism and 
Its Popular Accomplices’, special number of Calteral Correspendence, 10—11 (fall 
1979), P- 41. I 

1 Grum Felder (Green Fields, 1938), Ulmer’s singular tnumph in the Yiddish 
field, 1s considered by many the most artistic film ever made ın that language (and 
perhaps in New Jersey as well; ıt won a ‘foreign film’ Oscar despite its non-exotic 
location). See J. Hoberman’s Brides of Light, New York 1991, pp. 247-53, for an 
exceptionally sensitive and intelligent treatment. 
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A look at two especially talented comedy writers sharpens the focus. 
Among the young radical writers of the later 19308, Paul Jarrico and 
Robert Lees were fairly representative of the left-wingers who used 
slapstick alongside verbal tricks and the usual romantic confusion to put 
over a strictly commercial story. Jarrico, born Israel Shapiro, had been 
raised in Los Angeles, his father 2 prominent Left Zionist and Yiddishist 
who hosted the leading Yiddish writers’ trips to the West Coast in the 
19208. A highschool and college political activist, young Israel landed a 
job in Hollywood ın 1937, writing formula comedies or (as he reflected 
later) innovative scripts that became formula comedies in production. His 
Tom, Dick and Harry (1941), he recalls, was intended to show how love 
conquers class, through a girl choosing a proletarian boy over his 
bourgeois rivals; but she chose him, according to screen gimmick, 
because bells rang when he kissed her. ‘I kidded myself and I realized later 
that I had kidded myself. But I don’t blame myself for having tried.’ Yet 
he gained an Academy Award nomination for this film. In later decades he 
would produce Salt of the Earth (1954), the McCarthy era Left’s 
unquestionable classic. 


Bobby Lees, from an upper-middle-class Jewish background in San 
Francisco, moved from chorus boy and bit player at wom in the middle 
19308 to the Junior Writers Department, where he and a friend began 
writing comedy shorts. Drawn into the Screenwriters Guild while 
turning out Pete Smith sport specials and Robert Benchley comedies, 
Lees leaned toward anti-fascism and (by 1939) joined the Communist 
Party. For him, comedy was almost inevitably and essentially anti- 
establishment because the jokes spoke to the troubling issues of the day. 
(‘If you can’t whip ’em and can’t join ’em, laugh at ’em.”) Lees was by now 
teetering on the edge of bigger success. World War I made the 
difference. In a few years, Lees had become a lead writer for Abbott and 
Costello in films never considered ‘political’ but, at least to him, touched 
with anti-establishment hints. 


If unknowns Lees and Jarrico fared so poorly in the 19308 with any 
possible political themes, the fate of more famous writers was understan- 
dably ignominious- Samuel Omitz, Ring Lardner, Jr, Albert Maltz, 
Adrian Scott and Dalton Trumbo, to name only those destined for special 
notoriety, were mainly discouraged or disgusted by their experiences. But 
most of them had only been at it for a few years, heavily interrupted by the 
drumbeat of Spain and other political or labour activities that outraged 
studio heads. A monumental change was about to take place. 


The Crucible of War 


Wartime, as survivors later looked back on the scene, gave the younger 
writers the feeling that it was possible to add content to films, to change 
the context of film-making to a large if temporary degree and to give the 
narrative in at least a minority of films a Senan social content. Was ita 


realistic expectation? 


On the one hand, the most expressedly or unreservedly pro-Russian films, 
like North Star, Tender Comrade or Song of Russia (all 1943), were spoiled (at 





H Jarrico interview. 


least from the wnters viewpoint) by censorship—they could not 
mention collective farms, or even stress ‘community’ because it sounded 
to censors too close to ‘communism’—and by the disconcerting 
performance of stars (especially Ginger Rogers and Robert Taylor) who 
couldn’t or wouldn’t grasp the plot line. But dramatic anti-fascist films, 
like Lawson’s Action m the North Atlantic (1945), Cownter- Attack (1945) 
and Sabara (1943), arguably succeeded in their own right in stressing the 
fight (sometimes also in proper anti-racist terms) for democracy. At times 
they argued for specific communities, like women on the home front or in 
occupied Europe, as the backbone of Resistance and promise of a better 
day ahead. They even helped make possible the cryptically political love 
story and all-time favounte Hollywood production, Casablanca, originally 
drafted by the very left-wing (but non-party member) Howard Koch. The 
most politically embarrassing film to later generations, Missron to Moscow 
(1942), was outright Common Front propaganda, commissioned by 
Ambassador Joseph Davies and likely encouraged by Franklin Roosevelt 
himself. But the most skilfully executed, arguably Watch om the Rhine 
(1943) with a script by Lillian Hellman, successfully rendered an 
American family drama into an anti-fascist allegory of persecution and 
sacrifice. 


The rise of left-wing writers’ individual prestige coincided with their 
political respectability —notwithstanding a first round of Hollywood red- 
baiting in 1940 aimed at identifying and isolating them. A flurry of 
unrelated artistic projects rapidly came their way. Ring Lardner, Jr, for 
instance, shared an Oscar for Woman of the Year (1942), notably reversing 
sexual stereotypes and establishing Hepburn with the ‘strong woman’ 
profile that Stewart had written for her in Ths Philadelphia Story a few years 
earlier. Stewart himself might be called a master of subtext, ridiculing 
bourgeois life without any direct or slashing attacks. 


The Hollywood Left would no doubt have produced more films during 
wartime if they had not been drawn into creating service documentaries. 
Robert Lees, Leonardo Bercovici, Abraham Polonsky, rare black film- 
maker Carlton Moss and a handful of others created some of the most 
widely-used documentary features, especially those aimed at readjusting 
military veterans to civilian life.’ Albert Maltz scripted the last and 
arguably the most directly political of this didactic genre, a semi-fiction 
piece umed at postwar America where mass culture became a chief means 
of transmission for progressive values: The Howse I Live In (1945), a short 
vehicle for teen idol Frank Sinatra written around an anti-racist and anti- 
anti-Semitic melody. (Its lyricist, Abel Meeropol, would adopt Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg’s children half-a-dozen years later.) The film played 
movie houses as a public-service feature, to the great applause of critics.'® 


The War, by placing Communists and near-communists at the centre of 
homefront mobilization, had maximized their influence and prestige. 
Bercovici, best known as a highly successful children’s-show radio writer, 


1 Interviews in Los Angeles with Leonardo Bercovici by Paul Buhle, October 
1993; with Carlton Moss, May 1992; with Abraham Polonsky, May 1992 

19 No detailed historical account exists of this short but decisive period, although 
Bernard Dick’s Radical Insocence: A Critical Stmdy of the Hollywood Ten, Lexington 
1983, overviews it briefly in a chapter on Maltz. 
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could stage a Second Front rally in Carnegie Hall featuring Charlie 
Chaplin. The Hollywood Writers Mobilization interwove activists and 
activities with another Popular Front vehicle, the League of American 
Writers. Meanwhile, the Left operated widely and successfully, despite 
conservative attacks, within studio unions and the liberal wing of 
California’s Democratic Party. The dissolution of the Communist Party 
into the Communist Political Association, in 1943, seemed to complete 
the process of abandoning Leninist models for pressure groups seeking a 
series of specific democratic goals (defeat of fascism, end of racial 
discrimination, etc.) and gradual transformation of the political system at 
large. The activity of the Hollywood war mobilization in general and the 
particular role of Hollywoodites (including Bobby Lees as scriptwriter) in 
a lavish national radio production to increase votes for the Roosevelt 
ticket in 1944—1t was claimed that a half-million were added with the 
programme—seemed to drive home the point. The Left was a needed 
part of liberalism, home to stay. Or so they thought. 


In Noir and Gris 


The legacy of the War highlighted the Left writers’ weaknesses along 
with their obvious strengths. The number of writers with some degree of 
success skyrocketed in the years immediately after the conflict, and a few 
directors found steady work. On the other hand, ongoing labour conflicts 
and some severe defeats had infuriated studio heads into ever more 
furious plans of counter-attack. Neither writers nor studio heads nor 
anyone else, Left or Right, seemed to grasp that film production was, in 
only a few years, going to suffer an irremediable blow in both prestige and 
(more important) finance from television. When the studio unions won, 
as against Disney in an explosive 1941 strike, the defeated bosses plotted 
revenge. When the unions lost—and they lost big ın the all-studio strike 
of 1945—they revealed their vulnerability." Conservatives and militantly 
anti-communust liberals within the unions and outside, all too eager to 
cooperate with Congressional investigatory committees and FBI agents, 
increasingly saw their own road to power through the destruction of the 
Left. 


The general outline of the Left-written and Left-directed films of 1945—51 
has been sufficiently discussed for a few generalizations and an 
examination of several films at closer range. Thom Andersen, especially, 
has delineated ‘film gris’ alongside the more familiar ‘film noir’ to note the 
social melodrama which came out of continued response to dramatically 
changing social conditions without any evident political solutions. Film 
noi, which arose in part to cope with the reality of small budgets by 
making the most of lighting and editing, typically dealt with the retuming 
veteran or lone wolf who is overwhelmed by fate. Film gris grew less 
dramatically. alongside, its outlines already obvious in the films of Joseph 
Losey, Nicholas Ray, John Berry and Abraham Polonsky among 
others." 





7 See Holly Allen and Michac] Denning, “The Cartoonists’ Front’, Sessh Atlantic 
Quarterly 92 (winter 1993). 

™ See for instance Thom Andersen, ‘Red Hollywood’, in Suzanne Ferguson and 
Barbara Groseclose, eds, Literature and the Vismal Arts ia Contemporary Soctety, 
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Ulmer, always one of the most unpredictable and interesting of the radical 
movie-makers, had chosen low-budget independent releases as a means to 
artistic freedom; he invented the movable dolly and created several films 
1n less than a week. Detoxr (1946), about a hitchhiker trapped by terrible 
turns of fate, features repeated flashbacks, low lighting, and terribly 
confined spaces. As George Lipsitz notes, ıt 1s full of cinematic revelations 
for an artist who had portrayed folk and working-class communities a 
decade earlier as full of solidarity and hope. Risking his own career, Ulmer 
joined forces with Alvah Bessie and Gordon Kahn (known mainly as a 
writer for Roy Rogers westerns) to create Rwtbh/ess (1948), an anti- 
monopoly film full of rage at the machinations of a business tycoon. 


Most of the aesthetically successful 19408 films by Hollywood Reds fall 
into these two categories or a combination of them. In Joseph Losey’s The 
Prowler (1947), for instance, police officer Van Heflin hates everyone, 
romances a married woman and kills her husband, disguising his deed by 
shooting himself to create a flesh wound. As written by Dalton Trumbo, 
Heflin is the All-American Boy drawing the logical conclusion within a 
greedy society. Edward Dmytryk’s Marder, My Swest (1944), based on 
Raymond Chandler’s classic novel Farewell, My Lovely, is one of the most 
commercially successful and most effective noir crime-solving films ever 
made. Dmytryk’s Crossfire (1947), heavily criticized by Congressional 
investigators, was a slashing attack on anti-Semitism, through the sick 
mind and violent actions of a protagonist played by Robert Ryan, a special 
favourite of the Hollywood Left. 


The contemporary social drama, however, was the centrepiece for 
expression of political sentiment and serious artistic expression. Clifford 
Odets’s script for Deadline at Dawa (1946), directed by Harold Clurman, 
poses autodidact working people who talk among themselves like 
intellectuals (or Odets’s conception of working-class intellectuals) 
working and living around a crime scene. Even the actual murderer, 2 cab 
driver and one of the most admirable figures of the film, in the end 
confesses his cnme of doing away with a blackmailer in order to spare 
someone wrongly accused. The other supporting players help the 
protagonist to clear himself of the charges. 


Although this was arguably the best of Odets’s film scripts, the mightiest 
radical writer of the stage hated it as just another commercial prostitution 
of his talents. While most writers may have felt this way much or most of 
the time, the abundance and variety of projects nevertheless gave hope 
that something else would or could happen—if not a drastic political 
change, at least a stasis that would allow the continuation or recontinus- 
tion of a serious cinema. The most interesting films can be seen in this 
light. They have a kind of confidence of form that goes beyond the 
particular project and speaks of the writer and director having found a 
proper medium of mass artistic suggestion. 


Columbus'1986; and George Lipsitz, ‘A Raibe» at Midzight’: Class and Culture ix 
the Cold War, 2nd edition, Urbana 1994. Bernard Dick’s Radical Innocence also 
largely treats this 1944-50 period, and Nancy Lynn Schwartz’s The Hol/ywoed 
Writers’ Wars, New York 1982, though largely concerned with the labour and 
political conflicts of the tumes, discusses the films in passing. 
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In realized achievement, Abraham Polonsky is in a class by himself. His 
trio (one can’t call them precisely a trilogy, as Polonsky wrote all but 
directed just one) of pre-blacklist films—Body and Soul, Force of Eni and I 
Can Get It for You Wholssale—constitute the clearest concerted attack on 
the corrupting power of cash ever to come out of Hollywood. 


Sometimes called the real Odets of film, Polonsky managed in Body and 
Soal (1947) to avoid the sentimentalism of Odets’s own boxing saga, 
Golden Boy, by having his protagonist choose not between ‘culture’ 
(Odets’s protagonist’s violin) and cash but between money and the 
absence of money. The word itself and the concept of money dominate 
the screenplay, but money never brings with it any real happiness. 
Cameraman James Wong Howe’s deep-focus cinematography offers the 
perfect counterpart to Polonsky’s tough and brooding dialogue. John 
Garfield, another favourite actor for the Hollywood Reds—the tough 
working-class kid with soul—nearly reaches the apex of his short but 
brilliant career here. 


In Fores of Evil (1949), the key is the numbers racket. Again, loyalties are 
tested, and the self-destruction of John Garfield’s character is made 
inevitable by a corrupt world. Because Polonsky exercised so much 
realism in depicting the underworld, the film has a hypnotic feel entirely 
outside ‘Hollywood’. If the us art film had followed the fragmentation of 
the studio monopolies on the cards at the end of the 19408, and 
successfully survived the blacklist, ıt might well have taken its direction 
from just this quality and made Polonsky its Bergman. 


I Can Get It for You Wholesale (1951) is, at first glance, a film of lesser 
emotional intensity. Yet critics find in it an important shift in the women’s 
film—from the almost orgiastic masochism of Barbara Stanwick in Stella 
Dallas, denying herself for her daughter’s happiness, to the assertive dress 
designer, played by Susan Hayward, who claws her own way upward in 
the world of business despite all odds against her. Polonsky’s unerring eye 
for the details of a familiar subject, from the struggling small-time 
managers to the sexually leering buyers to the factory operatives, has 
never been surpassed. As in Force of Esil, Polonsky takes the edge off the 
film slightly with a ‘Hollywood ending’, Hayward modifying her 
ambition for a chance at heterosexual happiness. But this remains film gris 
at its strongest: an evocation of the 19308 realism combined with the 
19508—6os focus on psychological issues and gender conflicts prompted 
by women’s challenge to the status quo.'9 


Robert Ray’s A Certain Tendency of the Hollywood Cinema, 1930-1980, claims 
that the shift from the action and morality plays of the Depression years to 
the psychological films of the 19408 and 19508 was a larger trope, an 
audience wish that film-makers fulfilled.*° No doubt this is true, ina sense. 
But the Left film-makers had a special sense of disillusionment at the 
outcome of the victory over fascism, and a special talent for critiquing 
triumphant materialism’s downside. Without the later blacklistees, the 


19 Andersen says that Bedy and Sexi is the cinematic equivalent of Odets’s theatre 
pieces, and properly the first film gris: Red Hollywood’, pp. 185-6. 

*° Robert Ray, 4 Certain Tendency of the Holbwed Cinema 1930-1980, Princeton 
1985. 
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cinema of psychological drama would surely have existed, but been far 
less interesting and persuasive. 


If—as Foster Hirsh further argues—film noir rarely touched directly on 
contemporary politics, making its traumas ostensibly private and 
psychological, noir nevertheless opened the way for the thrillers of the 
1950s such as Ths Big Combo and Ths Phoemx City Story where the 

‘criminal’ is actually a syndicate run very much like a big business.*' We 
are not far here from Wall Street, Oniz Show, and the much-lamented (by 
conservatives and neo-liberals) response to corporate machinations in the 
cinema of the 1960s through gos. Film gris may possibly be credited with a 
like effect on future social dramas, not excluding the ‘social comedy’ 
. which dominated a range of television during the 19708. The Left films of 
the 1940s, like the films of the future blacklistees in general, probably 
went as far as they could at the time. In doing so, they made much more 
possible later. 


Despite the Blacklist 


If McCarthyism banned the Hollywood Ten and hundreds of less 
prominent others from employment in films for well over a decade, it did 
not by any means entirely staunch the impact of Popular Front talent. 
Indeed, it could hardly have done so without eliminating much of the best 
Hollywood writing entirely. Rather, writers and directors close to the 
Left but not directly implicated continued along the path of the later 
19408, while a handful of ‘friendly witnesses’ also dealt with social themes, 
often admittedly with a new and unpleasant twist but not without large 
doses of the informal school they had left behind. Blacklistees notoriously 
sought to greylist themselves, unfortunately with few opportunities for 
quality writing even when relatively protected under pseudonyms. Anda 
very few broke through the blacklist early, for one idiosyncratic reason of 
another. 


Nicholas Ray, who was personally protected from blacklisting by 
Howard Hughes although he shared wide sympathies with the Holly- 
wood Reds, shot one of the nour classics, They Live By Night, in 1948. His 
Rebel Without a Cause (1955), one of the emblematic films of the age, was 
made with Clifford Odets on the set. Acting as an intimate advisor to the 
young director, Odets helped Ray articulate once more, but now in a 
different vein, the story of alienation and of the outsider who lashes back. 


Alienation offered the repentant Red a road out as well. Edward 
Dmytryk, also self-purged of Communist associations and sometimes 
regarded as a model confessee, went on to make the noted anti-racist 
western, Broken Lance (1954, following the more famous Broken Arrow), 
and Walk On The Wild Side, among many other, increasingly mediocre 
films. In the same vein, Robert Rossen, once a collaborator with 





1! Foster Hirsch, The Dark Side of the Screen: Film Nosr, New York 1990, pp. 200-1. 
Hirsch counts nearly a dozen films wntten, directed or adapted from Hollywood 
Reds among his select list of classic noir features. 

2 He also made The Cam Mutiny, a thinly-disguised appeal to follow or at least 
respect existing authority, directing another friendly witness and former leftist. 
Jose Ferrer, in the starring role. 
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Polonsky (also director of one of the most interesting female nour 
pictures, The Strange Loves of Martha Ivers, 1946) and a friendly witness 
against his former comrades, capped off his career characteristically with 
The Hastler (1964). A philosophical ex-Red might have pointed to the 
impossibility of anything else by describing the fate of that blacklist- 
-breaking classic, Spartacas (1960), at once a revolutionary film and one so 
purged of its original intent as to produce a sense of futile rebellion, as 
futile and romantic as that of another still arguably radical (at least in 
parts) 19508 classic, Visa Zapata (1952).%3 


The return of critical themes to a post-McCarthyite world could arguably 
be traced to the thirst for vindication or even revenge on the part of 
Hollywood’s prominent victims. No Dowa Payment (1957), by blacklisted 
actor-turned-director Martin Ritt, was the low-key opener of an assault 
on middle-class apathy and upper-class greed that followed.” A handful 
of veteran Leftists who had not quite broken into film-writing prior to 
McCarthyism also managed similar strokes here and there. 


This argument could be detailed. But the relevant filmography, now done 
in considerable abundance for at least the best-known figures, would by 
itself still narrow and muffe the wider impact of the blacklisted 
Hollywoodites and their milieu. One also could look profitably at an 
absence: the skewing and delayed emergence of racial themes, promiseful 
in the later 1940s but precisely the social problems that called for the 
blacklistees’ best talents and raised troubling questions about vanous 
aspects of the Cold War. Abraham Polonsky’s Body and Sox/ was eminently 
the kind of tough race treatment considered undesirable in the emerging 
climate. The sentimentalism of Pisky, a commercial successful and 
maudlin racial ‘women’s film’, forecasted instead the success of Iwitatron 
of Life and others; along with the set piece of the noble and unthreatening 
non-white (a formula that blacklistees were by no means immune from) 
persecuted by heartless whites, beginning with Stanley Kramer’s Home of 
the Brave (1949).75 


To properly gauge the underground and unanticipated (by anyone) 
results of the Hollywood Red Scare, one would better look harder at two 





* Such ıs the argument, maintained in considerable detail, in ‘Spartacus: An 
Exclusive Report’, Céwsasts, 18 (1991) pp. 18-37. Especially notable for our 
purposes is Dalton Trumbo’s hitherto unpublished ‘Report on Spartacus’, pp. 30— 
3; and Duncan Cooper, ‘Dalton Trumbo vs Stanley Kubrick: Their Debate over 
Arthur Koestler’s The Gladtaters’, pp. 34—37, ibid. Dmytryck, interviewed for the 
Columbia University Oral History project in 1960, expressed an existentialist 
temperament, that he had given up on the Communists but regarded Republicans 
and Democrats as equally hopeless for someone with ideals: Oral History 
Collection, Columbia University. 

** This point was confirmed in a 1961 interview with Joanne Woodward in the 
Oral History Collection, Columbia University. Other points concerning Ritt were 
helpfully explored in a discussion in January 199; with Ritt’s friend and 
collaborator Walter Bernstein, who wrote scripts for The Frost and the Molly 


Magrires. i 

13 The most notable black actors, such as Canada Lee, Paul Robeson and, ın the 
younger generation, Willam Marshall, were also missing—they were blacklisted 
blacks. Interview with William Marshall by Paul Buble, Pecoma, October 1993, 
and with Carlton Moss, Los Angeles, October 1993. 
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areas so far little discussed: first, the role of blacklistees and near- 
blacklistees in the low-budget cult film; and second in the direction of 
television. 


Bill Alland, former radio writer, character actor in Citizen Kans, radio 
writer and Communist at the end of the 1940s, thus broke into films too 
late to be blacklisted (or even threatened, until 1957 when he gave a 
handful of names) and went on to produce up to four ‘B’ films each year in 
a variety of genres. Drawn to psychological themes by his troubled 
childhood, Alland found his post-Marxist psychoanalytical substitute for 
class or political themes in The Creature from the Black Lagoon, a sort of re- 
emergent id or return of the repressed (in another dimension: 3-p). His 
own more ecological and highly contemporary interpretation of the 
harmless creature whose world is invaded by technologically superior but 
reckless humans, indeed fits the plot line of a surprising number of 
contemporary ‘B’ sci-fi and horror films, from Saperman and the Mole Men 
to The Birds. 


Bernie Gordon, a former documentarist who made his living in 19408 
Hollywood as a script reader (and was blacklisted as president of the 
readers’ own union) took to scripting afterward, and found himself 
writing ‘a little hundred-thousand-dollar science-fiction picture’, Earth ss 
the Flying Samers (1956), whose credits typically did not actually name 
Gordon. It was, in its odd way, an instant cult film for showing how 
Americans and Russians might abandon enmity in order to combine 
against an invasion from outer space. Gordon went on to make Cry of 
Battie (1963), a war film about the heroism of the Filipino guerrillas (and 
not just their presumed us saviours, whose officers sometimes look very 
bad here) in World War I. It was Gordon’s first credited film, shortly 
after the blacklist had been broken. Later films featured psychologically 
tortured prize fighters and gunfighters, a brutal General Custer (in Caster 
of the West, 1968) and various sympathetic non-human creatures. 


Gordon’s was, in short, a typical blacklistee oeuvre, not the kind 
celebrated as the work of Ring Lardner, Jr or Albert Maltz—or even 
Martin Ritt, who became a famous ex-blacklistee—but rather of the 
‘Hollywood 490’, the unremembered counterparts to the Hollywood Ten 
famous.*®© An examination of influences and influencers on the next 
generation of Hollywood film-mekers would take us far into the 
discussion of social theme films, science fiction, comedy and other genres 
of the 19608 to gos. 


The New TV World 


But to look only at Hollywood films would be to miss the larger impact of 
the blacklistees. Polonsky, a trained lawyer who got his start in mass 
culture writing episodes of The Goldbergs during the 19308, immediately 
turned to greylisting on Yow Are There, one of television’s early self- 
proclaimed ‘quality’ shows, directed by former Group Theater child actor 
(and future left-liberal director), Sidney Lumet. According to Polonsky 
himself, the show was strictly documented but dealt with Bill of Rights- 





16 Interview with Bernie Gordon by Paul Buhle, Hollywood, June 1992. 
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style issues just as often as possible, projecting them backward as little as a 
century to the American Civil War or as much as a couple of millennia to 
Greek antiquity. His collaborator, Walter Bernstein (later of The Front, 
Failsafe, The Molly Magwires and Yanks) specialized in the fail-safe 
presentation of American history.”’ 


Paul Jarrico, for his part, went on to write for what historians consider 
television’s finest early sitcom, The Phil Silvers Show (or You’ H Never Get 
Rich), featuring a racially integrated troop of soldiers led by sentimental 
schemer Silvers. If a political message would be hard to demonstrate here, 
an anti-political message might do. The bureaucracy, stupidity and sheer 
lack of necessity of military life (at the height of the Cold War) could 
perhaps be read as a subscript, along with the superiority of lower ranks 
compared to brass, and the ludicrousness of visiting martinets.¥* 


For a generation of teens growing up in the 1950s and destined for the 
Civil Rights movement and the New Left, television inevitably played the 
role that movies had ten or fifteen years earlier. A viewership of 
Adventures of Robin Hood (1956—58), with its episodes written largely by 
blacklistees—notably Ring Lardner, Jr, also Adrian Scott—and pro- 
duced in Britain by a former publicity impresario for Henry Wallace’s 
1948 presidential campaign, was far more likely than any film to drive 
home the message of the system’s corruptness and the rebel’s fun-loving 
adventure. Younger veterans of the Robia Hood series went on to the more 
social-minded television of the 1960s—80s, including The Defenders and, 
occasionally, even Kojak.*9 


For a younger child, Lass might possibly provide a maudlin version of 
an idealist and animal-lover’s message, with malefactors determined to 
dynamite a lake or otherwise victimize the innocent; a few years later, 
Flipper would go ecological-minded writers one better, supplying the 
animal protagonist literally depending upon the survival of an endan- 
gered environment. Both were written, in many episodes, by Bobby Lees 
on his return from the blacklist.° 


Unfortunately, the opening of ‘adult’ television to socially critical content 
had to await the Vietnam War and the appearance of grown-up but still 
youthful consumers both ready to purchase durables and offended by 
redneck politics. By this time, a handful of blacklistees had been writing 
for all kinds of shows, but with little opportunity for anything more than 
making money. The writer Dick Powell, former president of radio and 
television writers’ unions before his blacklisting, later became a lead 
whiter for Hogan’s Heroes, for instance. In his own conception, it was an 
anti-authoritarian show.?! 


*7 Interview with Abraham Polonsky by Paul Buhle, Judy Smith and Michael 
Denning, Los Angeles, June 1993. 

at Ser Daniel Czitrom, ‘A Sitcom for All Seasons’, 1n Pepaler Culture m America, 
Minneapolis 1987, edited by Paul Buhle. 

3 Interview with Albert Ruben, New York City, April 1995. 

3° Bobby Lees interviewed by Paul Buhle, Hollywood, June 1992. 

37 Dick Powell interviewed by Paul Buhle, October 1992. 
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All this changed with the appearance of AW In the Family and M*A*S*H. 
The story of Norman Lear’s career has been told frequently, but with little 
emphasis on the milieu from which Lear originally sprang. A radio writer 
closely allied with later blacklistees, Lear placed himselfas a fighting 
liberal as the anti-war movement turned into a vehicle for George 
McGovern and the liberal wing of the Democratic party. His massively 
successful weekly drama, although based upon the English sitcom Steptoe 
and Son, had the look and feel of ersatz Odets: a New York extended family 
with large doses of yelling. Stripped of most of the useful or sympathetic 
ethnicity, they strive to accommodate (or resist) the racial and other social 
changes around them. Spinoffs such as The Jeffersons and Maude carried the 
same momentum forward. To the frustration of the former blacklistee 
writer itching to finally say something, the device of the ‘problem’ (one 
problem per show, from abortion to inter-racial sex) often seemed to 
trivialize the real issues to be tackled on television as Americans fought 
them out at home and ın communities.}? 


M*A*S*H offered better opportunities for hard politics and even a 
limited artistic expermmentation. Based upon Ring Lardner, Jrs Oscar- 
winning script for the film, the television version drove home anti-war 
themes in a vanety of ways, most of all through striving to find genuine 
incidents ın the lives of Korean medics and portray them accurately. 
Creator Larry Gelbart, whose previous triumphs had been the theatrical 
World of Sholem Aleichem (starring blacklistee Jack Gilford) and A Farsy 
Thing Happensd on the Way to the Forum (1966, with a cast of ex-blacklistees) 
had passed through the same television wniters’ circuits where blacklisted 
union leaders were rightly regarded with admiration and a liberal version 
of their values transmuted. Once the show was established and Alan Alda 
had become America’s wholesome sweetheart, writing and even directing 
of episodes was passed around in ways unprecedented for us television. 
Indeed, the process would never be quite so open again.» 


Cases could be made, based upon personalities of writers and directors or 
personal friendships, for all sorts of other influences on particular shows 
with a ‘progressive’ tilt or black-humour edge, from Rockford Files and 
the onginal Saterday Night Live to The Incredible Halk. Perhaps the best 
case of influence, often regarded as fictional television’s finest aesthetic 
moment of recent decades, was the video noir of Miami Vics and its 
remarkable spinoff, Crime Story. These shows did not need to credit 
predecessors. Yet their portrayal of dark streets, existential figures, links 
of crime and big business to police and government corruption and 
cover-ups, marked the Reagan era too—in which a political purge of the 
artistic community was more than hinted—and its adamant rejection in at 
least some popular quarters.’* 





>? The frustration with the limits of one-problem-per-episode was related by Leo 
` Rifkin, a sometime writer for Mende. Interview with Rifkin, Los Angeles, May 
1993. 

33 See a semi-official film industry obit to M*A*S*H: Paul Buble and David Marc, 
‘Suicide Is Painful’, American Film, January—Feburary 1983. Ring Lardner, Jr was 
offered the opportunity to write scripts for the television show, but turned ıt 
down, as he confirmed ın a discussion with me ın New York City in March 1992. 
4 Rockford Files was an especially interesting case, because 1t combined the talents 
of two noted ‘friendly witnesses’, co-producer Roy Huggins and writer Meta 
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One might look at the 1980s as a rerun of the 1940s with an extraordinary 
difference—the collapse of Communism depriving any putative witch- 
hunt of its central purpose, and the collapse of alternatives ın Eestern 
Europe depriving dissenters of any source for opposition to a single, 
unifying world system very much in the shape of the victors. And yet the 
Mike Douglas figures of Wall Street or Falling Down seem to be mirror 
images of the Kirk Douglas figure in Spartacus, disquieting as the Jeff 
Bridges version of anti-system loners are arguably mirrors of former 
Communist (and ‘friendly witness’) Lloyd Bridges in earliest days. 
Malcolm X in the Spike Lee frame looked a great deal like the Malcolm 
scripted by blacklistee Arnold Perl (who had indeed been dead for almost 
a decade). Too much time has passed to insist on the overt links and 
anyway, as the surviving former blacklistees complain, they have been 
practically blacklisted one final time—this time for the crime of old age.}5 


If the Soviet Union was always more a thematic illusion than a driving 
force for the Hollywood Reds’ efforts of the 19308—50s, then the presence 
of social contradictions to untangle and rampant materialism to demystify 
offers a continuation in the deepest and most meaningful sense. A 
generation of film and social-history scholars will be required to map and 
analyse the full range of blacklistees’ films. The current essay is a part of a 
collective move in that direction. 


eS 
Rosenberg. With its wry and cynical plots, and remarkable casting of James 
Gamer, Noah Beery, Rita Moreno and others, the show remains both a twisted 
child of the blacklist and the most popular detective residual of all time. The 
suppression of the Edward Asner vehicle, Lew Great, duc to conservative protests 
against the star, is a noteworthy example of a small-scale but effective witchhunt in 
“action. Accuracy in Media (ans) had bigger targets but perhaps succeeded best in 
softening up social criticism in television through self-censorship. By the close of 
the 1980s, ‘family values’ coalitions aimed far more at portrayals of sex than at 
political themes proper. But in the nineties, with the Republican political surge, 
former leftist David Horowitz placed himself ın the forefront of the conservative 
assault upon film and television perceived out of line with Newt Gingrich’s 
perspectives. 
** The joint listing of Perl and Lee for the screenplay of the finished film sparked 
much controversy within the Writers Guild: Lee contributed less than half of the 
script, by a wide margin, but the feel of the film and the ending were entirely his. 
This was, one might conclude, an uneasy but emblematic collaboration between 
generations, also between Jewish radical and black nationalist, in a modern screen 
epic. 
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review 
Merryn Williams 


The Prophet of Kelmscott 


“Grim tatty cities full of spivs, snobs and vandals’: that is a visitor’s verdict 
on England, a century after William Morris (1834—96). Obviously, he 
would have been disappointed, having hoped that an ideal society would 
begin to take shape some time in the 1950s. Obviously, too, people are 
better fed and housed and have more leisure than in the England Mortis 
knew. Yet we plainly have not achieved what he hoped for, and not just 
because it was an impossible dream.* 


Fiona MacCarthy’s excellent biography is subtitled A Life for Our Times 
because, after all these years, Morris still seems relevant. ‘He is one of 
those men whom history will never overtake,’ as E.P. Thompson said. To 
see just how relevant he is, we must separate the Victorian part of him 
from that which is prophetic and universal. 


He is known as 1) a poet; 2) a designer of fabrics and wallpapers which 
were the ultimate chic in his day and are still being used; 3) a Socialist. 
This last was and is controversial. “What the devil is such a man doing in 
that galley? asked Gissing; ‘why cannot he write poetry in the shade?” 
And ever since his death, there has been ‘a whole tradition of supercilious 
belittlement of Morris’, a suggestion that anything he may have achieved 
was unconnected with his Socialism. 


The last outstanding biography was Thompson’s, published in 1955, and 
that went much more deeply into the politics of the then British Left than 
Fiona MacCarthy has done. On the other hand, her book pays much 
closer attention to the detail of Morris’s life. It is the first to make full use 
of his private papers, along with those of Rossetti and Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, and it probably gets as close as anyone ever can to establishing 
what went wrong between Morris and his wife Janey. It explores his 
whole achievement, as poet, interior designer, businessman and prophet, 
with skill and thoroughness. Thompson’s book had the passion and bite 
of a Socialist writing in hard times who wished to reaffirm the enormous 
importance of his subject. MacCarthy’s is massive, scholarly, perhaps a bit 

lacking in passion. - 





" Fiona MacCarthy, William Merris: A Lafe Fer Osr Times, Faber and Faber, 
London 1995, £25. 
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The son of a businessman, Morris received a conventional education at 
Marlborough and Oxford. Having arrived just too late to be sucked up in 
the Tractarian movement, he and his friend Burne-Jones directed all their 
emotional energy towards art. The firm he founded, Morris and Co., 
became ‘a byword for good taste amongst the intellectual classes’. He 
believed that all the minor arts were in a state of ‘complete degradation’, 
‘and accordingly in 1861 with the conceited courage of a young man I set 
myself to reforming all that’. Of course he was only able to do this because 
he had capital to start with, and he could not have stayed afloat if he had 
not understood the market. He seems to have had no religion after his 
Oxford days, but the firm willingly manufactured stained-glass windows 
for the many new Victorian churches. (A soulful ‘Annunciation’ is on the 
back cover of this book.) Furniture, fabrics, wallpapers and book- 
bindings, all of high quality, followed. He also worried about the wider 
environment and was a founder member of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. 


He came into politics via the Eastern Question Association, a pressure 
group opposed to Disracli’s alliance with Turkey. The PQA insisted that 
massacres in Bulgaria must not be condoned, merely because they were 
‘nothing to do with us’; in other words Morris instinctively lined up with 
those who believe that foreign policy should be based on moral principles 
rather than something called the national interest. He ‘also thoroughly 
dreaded the outburst of Chauvinism which swept over the country, and 
feared that once we were amusing ourselves with European war no one in 
this country would listen to anything of social questions’. For while the 
EQA was a respectable organization, supported by ‘Bishops, Parsons, 
Peers, Literati’ and the Liberal-voting middle classes, Mortis was 
becoming more and more interested in the excluded majority which as yet 
had no party of its own. He had noticed that the rich men whom he met 
socially could not speak of working people ‘without a sneer or an insult’. 
Yet he himself believed from experience that work, including manual 
work, was necessary to life. 


There followed years of agitation and propaganda in the infant Socialist 
movement. The comfortably-off, who bought Morris products for their 
drawing-rooms, found this very strange, and he was sometimes accused 
of hypocrisy. (He was able to defend his position as an employer of 
labour, but was worried that working people could not afford the 
beautiful and expensive things he produced.) Then as now, the Left 
turned most of its aggression on itself. ‘He did them absolutely no good,’ 
Burne-Jones complained, ‘all the nice men that went into 1t were never 
listened to, only noisy, rancorous ones got the ear of the movement’. 
Morris found himself particularly at odds with the rather sinister figure of 
H.M. Hyndman, who, like some future Labour leaders, was a jingo 
abroad and an autocrat within his party. Bitter rows drove him 
temporarily out of politics, as he could support neither the Anarchists, 
with their casual attitude to violence, nor the Fabians. What he wanted 
was not a ‘perpetual widening of the middle classes’, not an ‘improved 
smoothly-working form’ of the same system, but an ‘essentially changed 
position’ for the workers. In his last years he was identified with no group 
but was respected by the entire movement, and when he died, probably 
from overwork, all sections of the British Left were eager to claim him. 
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Attlee said that the Labour movement owed more to Morris than to 
Marx, and Fiona MacCarthy is eager to distance herself from that 
dangerous name. ‘We can feel quite certain that the world collapse of 
Marxism would have overjoyed him,’ she says. I doubt if Morris would 
have been overjoyed by vicious nationalist wars, a new Thatcherite class 
in Eastern Europe or even MacDonald’s in Moscow, but, anyway, the 
book itself establishes that Morris had great respect for Marx. He read 
Capital in French until his copy almost fell to pieces, admitting that 
‘though he thoroughly enjoyed the historical sections, the chapters on 
pure economics caused him “agonies of confusion of the brain”’. And 
this, perhaps, sums up the difference between the two great men. 


Few people understand economics, and then only if they have had a 
rigorous training; anybody can understand the moral case for Socialism. 
Marx’s analysis of labour relations in the nineteenth century has not, 
whatever anyone says, been disproved. What he and virtually everyone 
else ın his time was unaware of was the modern science of psychology. In 
other words, why do people with everything going for them mess up their 
own and others’ lives? Why do young men with living standards which 
their grandparents could only have dreamed of go in for vandalism, 
football violence, Paki-bashing and so on? Theologians say it is caused by 
original sin; Morris had a different answer. What each human being 
needed, he believed, was the chance to express their creativity: 


It ıs right and necessary that all men should base work to do which shall be 
worth doing, and bs of itself pleasant to do; and which should be done under 
such conditions as would maks it meither over-wearisome sor over-aRxi0xs. 
Turn that claim about as I may ... I cannot find that it is an 
exorbitant claim; yet . . . if Society would or could admit 1t, the face 
of the world would be changed. 


A visit in 1871 to Iceland, where conditions were primitive, convinced 
him that ‘the most grinding poverty is a trifling evil compared with the 
inequality of classes’. Above a certain level, we can be content to live quite 
frugally; the problem, as any battered woman or child knows, is that some 
people have undue power. Human relations have somehow gone wrong. 

How to put them right? ° 


William Morris personally had his full share of sadness. He was an 
exceptionally generous, tolerant and affectionate man, which caused his 
wife and friends to treat him with open cruelty; one of his daughters was 
struck down by epilepsy in her teens and remained an invalid all her life. 
He came to terms with it by stressing the need for a life of ‘dignity, 
productiveness and poetry’. People should endeavour to forget their own 
troubles, he said, ‘in aspirations for their fellows and the days to come’. 


His poetry is the least impressive part of his achievement. He was 
hampered by writing in a decayed Romantic tradition, dominated by 
Tennyson, which was finally killed off during the Great War. The poems 
are full of archaisms—‘twixt’, ‘ere’, ‘meseemeth’—and they look 
backwards, quite deliberately: X 


Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
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Forget the spreading of the hideous town; 
Think rather of the pack-horse on the down, 
And dream of London, small, and white, and clean. 


Here he is in a long line of thinkers—Cobbett, Carlyle, Pugin, Ruskin— 
who contrasted the squalor of industrial England with an idealized 
Middle Ages. According to them, the countryside had been unspoiled, 
buildings were beautiful, workers were free to express their talents, and so 
on. Was it true? Probably not. But perhaps because of that conventional 
education, Morris drew inspiration all his life from myths—the Odyssey, 
the Arthurian cycle, Beowulf, Chaucer. His tapestries depicted the 
‘Romaunt of the Rose’ or the ‘quest of the San Graal’; his Kelmscott Press 
reprinted numbers of medieval texts such as The History of Godefrey of 
Boloyns and of the Conquest of Iherusalem. All these half-forgotten tales, all 
those dreamy pre-Raphaelite pictures—how remote they seem today! We 
are likely to feel that Dickens and the Brontes, who constructed myths for 
their own time from their own surroundings, have more power. 


The Space for Creation 


If Morns was not a great creative artist, what was he? He certainly was the 
leading designer of his age, but what about this age, when many other 
styles have been discovered? Are ‘the minor arts’ at all important anyway? 
“Have nothing ın your houses that you do not know to be useful or believe 
to be beautiful’—is this a message for the comfortable? 


So it is easy to dismiss Morris as a ‘dreamer of dreams, born out of his due 
time’, who looked backwards, fantasized about knights and maidens, and 
was preoccupied with trivial things like wallpaper. I believe this would be 
totally wrong. 


His Socialism sprang from his deep conviction that people need an 
environment where they feel at home and in control. He also believed that 
most people have a strong creative instinct, even if this means no more 
than decorating a pot or cultivating a garden. ‘History (so called) has 
remembered the kings and warriors, because they destroyed; Art has 
remembered the people, because they created.’ Today most of us can 
arrange our private space to suit ourselves, but the public space where we 
also have our being seems beyond our control. High-rise flats (whose 
unfortunate effect on those who live in them 18 well documented), traffic 
jams, polluted beaches, noise, litter, ancient flower meadows dug up to 
make room for motorways. As Fiona MacCarthy says, ‘we know what his 
response is to events he did not survive long enough to see’. She also 
points out that the present-day Greens like Morris because he perceived 
the human need to connect with nature. ‘Suppose people lived in little 
communities among gardens and green fields, so that you could be in the 
country in five rninutes walk, and had few wants; almost no furniture for 
instance, and no servants ... then I think one might hope civilization had 
really begun.’ The flowers, trees and birds which he wove into his 
designs, in an age of unrestricted industrial development, reminded 
people that something precious was and still is at risk. 


It all sounds very simple. Indeed Morris believed that the Victorians had 
complicated life quite needlessly: 
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Apart from the desire to produce beautiful things, the leading 
passion of my life has been and 1s hatred of modern civilization ... 
What shall I say concerning its mastery of and its waste of 
mechanical power, its commonwealth so poor, its enemies of the 
commonwealth so rich, its stupendous organization—for the 
misery of life! Its contempt of simple pleasures which everyone 
could enjoy but for its folly? Its eyeless vulgarity which has 
destroyed art, the one certain solace of labour? ... Was it all to end 
in a counting-house on the top of a cinder-heap, with Podsnap’s 
drawing-room in the offing, and a Whig committee dealing out 
champagne to the rich and margarine to the poor ... though the 
pleasure of the eyes was gone from the world? 


Podsnap was the symbol of Victorian bourgeois values. An alternative 
vision of what life could be like is set out in News from Nowhere (1891). 
Here Morris revisits England in the twenty-first century and meets his 
own grandson, a sprightly man of a hundred and five. People live longer, 
look younger and are more relaxed and tolerant; so far, he was a good 
prophet. The smoke and dirt which made Victorian cities so hideous have 
been cleaned up; that has happened too. But we realize we are in a fantasy 
world when we find that the railways have been closed and everyone gets 
around by horse and cart, or by water. The 1960s, when the revolution 
Morris envisaged was supposed to be happening, were actually a time 
when more and more people were buying their own cars (which liberated 
individuals, but ruined their environment). Morris was not only unable to 
foresee what technology might do but doubted its value anyway. There is 
some ‘immensely improved machinery’ which does all the unpleasant 
work; other machines have fallen into disuse because people prefer to 
make things by hand. Everyone practises the trade they like best and has 
ample leisure, but, significantly, there is a fear ‘that we shall one day be 
short of work’. His ideal England is ‘a garden, where nothing is wasted 
and nothing is spoiled’, its ‘delicate beauty’ guarded for future 
generations. There is no money, no ‘World-Market’, no political class 
because ‘the whole people is our Parliament’. Human nature has not 
become perfect—there are broken marriages and the occasional 
murder—but ‘all the waste of life that has gone on for so many years’ has 
come to an end. We know we are back in the real world when the narrator 
meets a starved-looking labourer, who touches his hat to him with ‘much 
servility’. 


This last image reminds us that there has, after all, been some progress in 
the past hundred years. But other things have hardly changed; for 
instance Eton is still ‘a place for the “aristocracy” ... to get rid of the 
company of their male children’, whereas Morris hoped it might become 
‘a dwelling for people engaged in learning; and folk from around about 
come and get taught things that they want to learn’. Parliament is not a 
dung-market and classes still exist. 


News from Nowhere was translated into several languages and was ‘widely 
distributed in Russia in the years just before the Revolution’. The 
assassins of Archduke Franz Ferdinand had a copy. (‘I have just finished 
reading this book’, one of them commented, ‘at a time when I was both 
individually and socially in the darkest mood as compared with the 
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optimism of this book.”) This reminds us that, twenty years after Morris 
died, Europe was plunged into a series of horrors which he could scarcely 
have imagined. But I think they would have strengthened his belief that 
human beings must hang on to the dream of something better. In contrast 
to a long line of thinkers who were concerned about the British working 
man—Carlyle, Ruskin, Kingsley, Dickens, Blatchford—Morris was a 
determined enemy of imperialism and racism. Indeed he insisted, during 
the war agitation of 1877, that the enemy was not foreigners but ‘the 
richer classes in this country’. In News from Nowhere, ‘the whole system of 
rival and contending nations... has disappeared along with the inequality 
betwixt man and man’; people no longer live in nations, but in ‘little 
communities’. We should note that, to this day, the internationalist and 
anti-war tradition has never really fused with Labourism. 


Our future, even if we avoid the worst horrors, cannot be quite what he 
imagined. It is clear that we wast have technology and that this can 
dramatically change human life for the better; the problem as always is 
what we do with it. It is obvious too that politicians, nations, the ‘World- 
Market’ and money are not going to disappear for a long time, if at all. 
Some will say that Morris was a Victorian optimist who underestimated 
the violence and unreason in human nature, and others will note that he 
did not tell us how his ideal society might be brought into being. This, I 
suggest, was not his job. After a hundred years, any blueprint for change 
would seem outdated; what he did was to point us in the right directions. 


Fiona MacCarthy’s book can only increase our respect for him. We can all 
agree, for a start, that any future worth having must be green. And 
although Morris was one of the elite of his day, by birth and talent, he 
distrusted elites profoundly and believed that power must spread 
downwards until everyone had the maximum control over their lives. 
People in his dream-world float freely between places and jobs but they 
still have a powerful sense of community or, in his word, fellowhip. These 
are not individuals looking for opportunity (to use two modern buzz- 
words) but individuals who can express their full potential without 
thwarting others. In an ideal future, Morris thought, ‘people would 
rather be anxious to seek work than avoid it... our working hours would 
rather be merry parties of men and maids, young men and old enjoying 
themselves over their work, than the grumpy weariness it mostly is now’. 
“Men and maids’ may sound archaic, but isn’t a lot of work today ‘grumpy 
weariness’? And have we not seen that the absence of any kind of work is 
lethal? 


I said that Morris was not a great poet, but there are some lines of his, 
from ‘A Death Song’, which seem to me extremely haunting. He was 
thinking about the bourgeoisie of his own time, but in our ‘culture of 
contentment’, where private opulence has reached new heights while 
public squalor deepens, they have an eerie resonance: 


They will not learn; they will have no ears to hearken. 
They turn their faces from the eyes of fate; 

Their gay-lit halls shut out the skies that darken. 

But, lo! this dead man knocking at the gate. 


William Morris is still knocking at our gate in 1995. 
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review 
Jon Wiener 


Haldeman’s Stxttes 


H.R. Haldeman, Richard Nixon’s crew-cut Chief of Staff, was the man 
Nixon trusted most. That made him the most powerful person in the 
Nixon White House after the President himself. ‘If a historian had had a 
fantasy of knowing all that one man nearest to Nixon had known,’ 
Theodore Draper wrote, ‘he would have chosen Haldeman.’' That 
fantasy came true when Sony Electronic Publishing released Haldeman’s 
diary ın its entirety in 1994, after both Nixon and Haldeman died.* One 
million words, the equivalent of eight 300-page volumes, The Haldeman 
Diaræs on CD-ROM constitutes the most detailed diary any high 
government official has ever published. 


It is also the most candid: Haldeman recorded the words of his master 
nightly, without embellishment, without trying to make him look good, 
the way a true believer would. The diaries were never intended for the 
public eye, and were ‘a well-kept secret until shortly before publication’, 
according to John Dean, who worked under Haldeman as Counsel to the 
President.* Haldeman decided to publish them shortly before his death in 
November 1993. The result of the appearance of the cp-Rom edition, 
Theodore Draper wrote, is that all the work on Nrxon’s presidency ‘will 
now have to be reconsidered, revised, and rewritten.’ 


The 7oo-page print version, published simultaneously,’ which includes 
only a fraction of the total, is indexed only by name; the cb-Rom, by 
contrast, is searchable by word—any word. Instead of reading it from the 
beginning, or for particularly significant dates, the reader can start by 
searching for particular words. The result 1s a new expenence in research, 
and striking new evidence about the Nixon administration. 


The principal use to which the cp-Row text-search capability has been put 
is by journalists documenting Nixon’s anti-Semitism.* Searching for 


* H.R. Haldeman, The Haldeman Diarns: Inside the Nixon White Hesse, 
Introduction and Afterword by Stephen E. Ambrose. cp-rom mulumedia 
edition, Sony Multimedia, Santa Monica 1994, $69.95 

! Theodore Draper, ‘Nixon Redivivus’, New York Resrew, 14 July 1994. 

2 John Dean, ‘Ghosts in the Machine’, Roddag Stene, 8 September 1994. 

3 Putnam, New York 1994. 

4 See for example ‘Diary Shows Nixon Wary of Blacks and Jews’, New York Times, 
18 May 1994. 
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‘Jews’ or ‘Jewish’, one finds no fewer than sixty-four entries: Nixon told 
Haldeman that the Reverend Billy Graham ‘has the strong feeling that the 
Bible says there are satanic Jews and that’s where our problem arises.’ 


But it’s the entries on the politics of the Vietnam War that are the most 
significant. The cp-rom Haldeman Diaries make it clear as never before 
that concern about the anti-war movement was a constant feature of life ın 
the Nixon White House: the diaries, covering four years and three 
months, list 265 entries for ‘demonstration’, ‘demonstrators’, ‘campus’ 
and ‘protest’—more than ‘China’, which has 252 entries, and far more 
than ‘Democrats’, which has only 167. 


Nowhere to Run 


It is hardly surprising that the big Washington demonstrations receive 
ample attention. What is surprising and new is the way relatively small, 
virtually unknown acts of protest had a powerful and lasting effect on 
Nixon. And the cumulative effect of both small and large anti-war actions 
was massive: Nixon couldn’t leave the White House except for 
unannounced surprise appearances. 


The ubiquity of anti-war protest, especially the small events, disrupted 
some of the most private events in the President’s life. The Haldeman 
Diaries present numerous striking incidents: 9 January 1970 was the 
birthday of the President—Haldeman calls him. P’>— which Nixon 
decided to spend with his elder daughter. He ‘went up to Julte’s for 
dinner,’ Haldeman wrote, but ‘wouldn’t let us announce it ahead because 
of probable demonstrators. All was fine on arrival, but during dinner a 
bunch of bad guys arrived and chanted outside the apartment, Julie cried, 
P left abruptly, really too bad.’ (“Bad guys’ was Haldeman’s term for anti- 
war demonstrators). 


Three weeks earlier was the annual Christmas Tree Day at the White 
House, when the President traditionally switches on the lights on the 
‘National Christmas Tree’. Fairly large group of peace demonstrators in 
the crowd,’ Haldeman wrote. ‘Standard shouting when P started to 
speak, he plowed right ahead, ignoring them, but it was pretty bad. Called 
me in as soon as we got back, felt strongly we shouldn’t have gone, will 
either do ıt by remote, or not at all, in future years. Feels, and rightly, that 
President of United States should not be subjected to this kind of 
indignity.’ But the alternative, Haldeman wrote, was even more 
unacceptable: the President would have to ‘just stay locked in the office.’ 





) Billy Graham denies making such a statement: “These are not my words and this 
does not reflect the high view I hold for the nation of Israel and for Jewish people, 
many of whom are my close friends.’ Sax Dingo Union-Tribune, 7 June 1994, cited in 
Roy Rosenzweig, ‘ “So, What’s Next for Cho?” cp-rom and Historians’, Journal of 
American Histery 81, March 1995, p. 1636, n. 22. Nixon often complained about 
what he called ‘total Jewish domination of the medix’; Roger Rosenblatt 
commented, ‘As Scotty (Schlomo) Reston (Rothenberg) said in his keynote at the 
National Jewish Conspiracy Convention in Darien, Connecticut, last December, 
“If it’s good for the news, it’s good for the Jews.” Roger Rosenblatt, ‘Fun with 
Dick and Jews’, New Repablrc, 13 June 1994. 
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Easter 1971 brought Nixon to Good Friday church services in 
Washington. Despite tight secrecy about his plans, which called for 
avoiding demonstrators with a ‘last minute run’ for the church, 
‘somehow someone got the word, and when we arrived there were a half 
dozen minister-types standing out in front, shouting “Peace Now”. The 
P went in and remained for the twenty minute service, and then as he went 
out a different door, the demonstrators had gathered there and were 
chanting again, this time something about Christ died to save men’s lives, 
or something. The P’s reaction was, of course, that he would not go to’ 
Gettysburg for Easter services, since it had been announced he was going 
and that would just set off more demonstrations.’ 


Although Berkeley, Columbia and Harvard were the focus of extensive 
media coverage for anti-war student activity, they barely appear in the 
diaries. They had already been conceded to the President’s enemies. 
Instead, one finds the President preoccupied with non-elite schools in the 
midwest, like Ohio State University—long a favorite of Nixon’s because 
of its football team and legendary coach, Woody Hayes. Nixon had long- 
standing plans to give a speech at the Ohio State commencement exercises 
in spring 1969, but in May of that year he ‘decided to cancel on basis of 
strong recommendation from [Attorney General] John Mitchell, and 
concern of Secret Service about demonstration.” Haldeman had to create 
an elaborate excuse for Nixon cancelling, which involved summoning 
Nguyen Van Thieu, head of the Saigon government, to meet Nixon on 
Midway Island. Thus Nixon travelled eight thousand miles to avoid 
being confronted by demonstrators in Columbus, Ohio. 


The next spring the same problem arose in more personal form: Julie was 
graduating from college. Nixon wanted to attend—what parent 
wouldn’t? But, Haldeman wrote, ‘Have to plan foreign trip to avoid 
Julie’s graduation because of bad guys’—‘like Midway to miss Ohio State 
graduation.’ Nixon and others fretted about that decision. In March, 
Haldeman recorded another ‘discussion about Julie’s graduation. VP told 
him he was wrong in not going, and this caused him to reconsider; thinks 
now he should just go and sit in audience and take the heat if there’s a 
demonstration or a bad speaker. Tough decision, because can’t T win 
either way.’ In the end, he decided not to go. 


White House anxiety over unexpected anti-war protests was unending. In 
September 1971 Nixon met the emperor of Japan in Alaska, where 
Governor Walter Hickel held a reception to which fifties folksinger Burl 
Ives had also been invited. Hickel ‘did succeed ın trapping us into 
listening to a couple of Burl Ives songs,’ Haldeman wrote, ‘including one 
that sounded like it was going to turn into a horrible peace song.’ But 
‘Ives left off the last verse, and it came out all right.’ 


Haldeman also recored the rare moments of triumph over anti-war 
demonstrators. At a Christian Crusade stadium rally in Tennessee in May 
1970, several hundred demonstrators ‘Shouted usual peace slogans and 
obscenities. Pretty bad.’ But Ethel Waters, the black jazz singer, who was 
on the programme, ‘did spectacular put down.’ Nixon was ‘really cranked 
asa result... Wants Ethel Waters for White House Church.’ 
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A Testimony of Bad Faith 


What effect did anti-war protest have on the Nixon White House policy? 
Ntxon’s public statements at the time were predictable: ‘under no 
circumstances will I be affected whatever’ by ‘opposition to the war’, he 
said three weeks before the October 1969 Moratorium demonstrations. 
He reiterated the statement ın his memoirs: ‘my only alternative was to try 
to make it clear to the enemy that the protests would have no effect on my 
decisions.” Most authorities on Nixon’s presidency give anti-war protest 
a minor place in the story: Tom Wicker, for instance, gives the anti-war 
movement four pages in a text of 687 pages; they recently published 
Nixon Roacoasidered by Joan Hoff devotes five out of 346 pages to ‘Nixon 
and the Anti-War Movement.” That’s less than Nixon himself, whose 
memoirs contain thirteen references to a toril of twenty- a pages on 
‘anti-war demonstrations and movements’. 


Historians have offered different analyses of the effect of anti-war protest. 
Some argue that it provoked the president to ‘tough it out’; the more 
convincing argue that protest set limits on escalation and thus hastened 
the war’s end. Here the Haldeman diaries do not break new ground, but 
simply add to the evidence in the public record already presented by 
analysts such as Melvin Small and more recently Tom Wells, who shows 
that ‘the movement played a major role in constraining, de-escalating, and 
ending the war,’ primarily by forcing troop withdrawals, inhibiting both 
the Americans’ air and ground wars, preventing Nixon from launching 
bigger air and land offensives, promoting the deterioration of us troop 
morale, and pressuring Congress to cut off funds for the war.’ 


If Haldeman never directly addresses these issues in his diaries, his 
Vietnam discourse is framed entirely around ending the war. Haldeman 
never speaks of ‘victory’ or ‘winning’—only of ‘ending’. Here the ‘text 
search’ feature of the cD-Rom provides illuminating evidence: the phrase 
‘win the war’ appears exactly once in the entire one million words; the 
words ‘Vietnam’ and ‘victory’ appear together exactly once. In contrast, 
‘end the war’ appears twenty-one times, and ‘Vietnam’ and ‘peace’ appear 
together ninety-five times. A typical statement appears on 19 September 
1971: Nixon ‘talked a little about Vietnam and the point that he was sorry 
that we hadn’t been able to actually end the war directly, but made the 
point that there really was no way to end it. It was doomed always just to 
trickle out the way it is, and that’s now become clear.’ 


Haldeman never engaged in any way the ideas of the anti-war movement; 
indeed the absence of any political ideas in his diaries is striking: no 1deas 





§ Richard Nixon, RN: The Memeirs of Richard Nixes, New York 1990, p. 399. 

7 Tom Wicker, Owe of Us: Richard Nixon and the American Dream, New York 1991, 
pp. 632-5; Joan Hoff, Nixon Reconsidered, New York 1994, pp. 227-31. She argues 
that Nixon ‘did not succumb’ to anti-war pressure, and that he ‘subdued the anti- 
war movement by ending the draft ... and slowing us casualties through 
Vietnamization.’ One could say the opposite: that the anti-war movement 
‘subdued’ Nixon by forcing him to take those steps—and others. 

t RN: The Memosrs of Richard Nixona, index, p. 1096. 

9 Melvin Small, Jobusex, Neen, and the Doves, New Brunswick 1988; Tom Wells, 
The War Within: America s Battle Over Vistmam, Berkeley 1994. 
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about the war, its opponents, or its supporters. Instead one finds only a 
primordial sense of us versus them, and the daily task of fighting enemies 
and demanding support from allies. When ideas are discussed, the 
discussion is strictly instrumental: what will work to weaken enemies. 
After the My Lai massacre, for example, when Lieutenant William Calley 
was convicted by a court-martial, Nixon was considering setting Calley 
free. Nixon described ‘the line he would take if he moved for a Calley 
commutation, which would be to outline his Quaker attitude toward war 
... cover the obsolete idea that war is a game with rules; ... Make the 
point the war is bad, so we’ve got to avoid more bad wars... He wants to 
use some of the doves’ own arguments and tum them against them’ (1 
April 1971). The vacuousness and bad faith in passages like this are 
appalling. 


One further feature of the CD-Rom requires mention: the multi-media 
materials, consisting of 7oo photos and forty-five minutes of home 
movies Haldeman himself shot. The photos are mostly informal 
snapshots, many taken by Haldeman’s wife Jo (example: friend Bebe 
Rebozo’s soufflé coming out of the oven); the home movies are more 
significant, because they include fascinating footage of demonstrations 
Haldeman witnessed from the other side of police lines. Unable to appear 
on any campus in the country, Nixon planned an unannounced visit to 
Ohio State in the fall of 1970. Haldeman explains that ‘anti-war 
demonstrators would not have time to organize.’ But when students 
learned Nixon was on their campus, they poured out of classrooms, and 
the Secret Service ‘warned the President that he was putting his life in 
danger.’ Haldeman kept cool and filmed the event; his film shows 
thousands of student demonstrators rushing toward the presidential 
limousine waving peace flags and signs. Another film clip shows 
demonstrators greeting the president on his arrival at his beach 
compound ın Key Biscayne, Florida. Haldeman also filmed the massive 
Washington demonstration on May Day 1971, from a command post on 
the roof of the Treasury building on the Mall—‘Disaster Central’ he calls 
it in his caption. 


A revealing moment came with the second National Mobilization to End 
the War, which took place in Washington in November 1969. Haldeman 
went out in a helicopter to observe; that night he wrote in his diary that it 
was ‘really huge’ and ‘very impressive’. He noted that while the official 
estimate was 250,000, ‘by our photo count, it was 325,000.’ The next day 
Nixon and his staff held a ‘Mobe post-mortem’; the president expressed 
‘his dream of having our own monster rally, with 500,000 to outdo them 
once and for all.’ (It never happened.) Thus the anti-war movement not 
only shaped Nixon’s policies; it shaped his dreams as well. 
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communication 
Sam Porter and Denis O’Hearn 


New Left Podsnappery: The British 
Left and Ireland 


‘We English are Very Proud of our 
Constitution, Sir. It was Bestowed Upon 
Us By Providence. No Other Country 1s 

so Favoured as This Country.’ 
Mr Podsnap in Osr Matua! Friend 


Between 1969 and 1994, Britain was engaged in a war in Ireland. Opinions 
differ about whether it was a counter-insurgency operation against 
terrorists operating within Britain’s borders or another stage in the long 
struggle to end British colonialism in Ireland. But few would disagree 
that it was one of the region’s outstanding political problems of our time. 
Numerous indicators—lives lost, state censorship and media manipula- 
tion, suppression of civil liberties, damage to Britain’s economy and 
international reputation—demonstrate the importance of the war in 
Ireland. 


Yet if we take concern by parts of the British Left as our indicator, the 
conflict appears much less important. For example, between November 
1970 (just a year into the hostilities) and October 1994 (a month after the 
RA cease-fire) the New Left Review did not publish a single article on 
Treland.' It is difficult to overstate the significance of this fact. For a 
quarter of a century the British government conducted a nasty war on its 
own doorstep (which frequently spilled into the house). Yet throughout 
that war, the leading theoretical journal of the British Left either failed or 
refused to engage the issue. 


Nor is this a new thing. British Left attitudes toward Ireland have long 
troubled Irish socialist republicans, not to mention German socialist 
republicans. Marx made this clear in his repeated acerbic comments on the 
superior and dismissive attitudes of English workers to Irish workers and 





1 Prior to the ceasefire, the last article to be published ın Nix on the Irish issue was 
Peter Gibbon’s ‘The Dialectic of Religion and Class in Ireland’, (NLR 55, May- 
June 1969). To be fair, NLR published a short Scanner piece on the ma split in 1970 
(NLR 60, March-April 1970) and reprinted the same year an interview with the 
chief-of-staff of the Official IRA (NLR 64, November—December 1970), the armed 
wing of what later became the Workers’ Party/Democratic Left. Tellingly, the 
next paper to be published in NLR, entitled “Ihe New Polmcs of the Irish 
Republic’ (NLR 207, September—October 1994), was written by Ellen Hazelkorn 
and Henry Patterson, who adopt an anti-republican stance. 
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nationalists.* Some tentative explanations of such leftist attitudes toward 
Ireland include the insidious influence of imperialist ideology even over 
those who purport to reject tt, reinforced by one-sided media commen- 
tary; an overweening concentration on domestic metropolitan issues; a 
faith in the modernizing mission of English capitalism; and the simple 
discomfort of having murder and strife so close to home. Of course, there 
are honorable exceptions among the British Left, but their voices have 
too often been stifled by a consensus of indifference at best and reaction at 
worst. 


When an article on Ireland finally found its way into NLR after the 
cessation of armed conflict, its authors did little to encourage critical 
reflection. Instead, as we shall see, they simply reinforced the perception 
that Irish republicans (even Irish politicians in general) were shackled by 
archaic beliefs which could be contrasted to the modern and sophisticated 
values that animate the British polity. In doing so, despite writing from 
Ireland, they provided succour to the disdain of some on the British left. 
We believe such Podsnappery should not go unchallenged. Therefore, 
the first part of this essay critiques Ellen Hazelkorn and Henry Patterson’s 
(hereafter H&P) New Politics of the Irish Republic’.} 


But we are not simply taking issue with one paper. Our broader target is a 
continuing (if nebulous) attitude of superiority on the part of many 
British socialists. To illustrate this point, we also deconstruct a recent NLR 
article by that doyen of the British Left, Enc Hobsbawm,* who argues 
that the influence of barbarism has been increasing during the twentieth 
century. While his thesis is a general one, on several occasions he 
illustrates his arguments with the example of the Irish and their 
relationship with Britain. In doing so, he ascribes to the British state an 
unwarranted civility, and to the Irish people an equally unwarranted 
barbarity. 


In deconstructing these papers, our argument is inevitably a critical one. 
We believe this is necessary because the current consensus must be 
challenged before a positive agenda can be adequately addressed. 
However, implicit in our critique 1s the assumption that it is not an end in 
itself. There is much positive work to be done and it 1s our hope that an 
opening up of the pages of NLR to the Irish problem will herald a sustained 
engagement by socialists and republicans from Britain, Ireland, and 
elsewhere, on how the values to which they adhere can be promoted in the 
context of Ireland. 


Anti-Nationalist Revisionism 


Hazelkorm and Patterson argue that the ‘new politics of the Irish 
Republic’ are characterized by economic and social liberalism, combined 
with a rejection of aspirations to national unity for the foreseeable future. 
Because they characterize nationalism and republicanism as backward and 





* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Ireland and the Irish Qmstea, London 1978, pp. 
407-8. 

3 NLR 207, September—October 1994. 

4 Barbansm: A User’s Guide’ NLR 206, July-August 1994. 
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even immoral, they regard this rejection as a possible first step toward 
modern, if not radical politics in Ireland. The crowning glory of this anti- 
nationalist Insh revision, according to H&P, is the recent agreement by 
the republican movement that ‘Britain is not the problem’ in the north 
and its supposedly new-found willingness to embrace Ulster Protestants 
as ‘our people’. H&P contend that the present union of the north with 
Britain is the only realistic option for the foreseeable future. They support 
this position with a series of subtexts involving Irish economic crises, the 
corruption and incapacity of Irish nationalist politicians and their 
regimes, the backward and possibly criminal nature of Irish nationalism 
and republicanism alike, disdain for the Irish rural classes, the failure of 
the Irish Labour party to pursue a truly ‘radical’ agenda (which H&P 
never define), a nostalgic reverie for the failed promise of the Workers’ 

Party in the 1980s, and a peculiar definition of republican ‘revisionism’ 

during the present peace process. 


The maintenance of the union is both explicitly and implicitly at the centre 
of H&p’s agenda, and it is primarily on this basis that they approve the 
‘revisions’ of southern nationalism and northern republicanism. One 
assumes that maintenance of the union would require some kind of 
democratic reform, as NLR’s editor points out in his introduction to the 
issue in which H&p’s paper wes published. However, H&P are too 
preoccupied with characterizing the bankruptcy of nationalism to address 
the problematic nature of unionism and the unionist state.’ Their explicit 
discourse is bolstered by assertions about the comparative capabilities of 
Britain and Ireland to foot the bill fot keeping the north on its present life- 
support system (otherwise known as the subvention) and the lack of 
interest by ‘modem’ Irish people ın national unification. An implicit 
northern agenda lurks behind their evaluation of the capacity of past and 
future southern Irish states and political parties to be radical. Their 
discussion is infused with a Podsnappish reverence for the British state 
form and British economy, if only because these enable modern political 
organization with ‘a clear Left-Right divide along European lines’ 
(something that even the Irish Labour Party has failed to achieve). 
Beneath a veneer of benevolent modernizationism that purports to 
prescribe what is best for all Insh people, north and south, lies a mean- 
spirited, partisan and distinctly conservative agenda. By avoiding any 
discussion of the effects of imperialism on uneven development, they 
avoid questioning the degree to which the northern life-support system, 
which the British so charitably finance, 18 necessary because the British 
state has had its foot on the northern Irish oxygen supply line for many 
generations, all the while truncheoning the patient when she has the 
temerity to object. By eschewing any discussion of northern economic 
crisis and state sectarianism, they avoid the issue of the unacceptability of 
a unionist solution to-many radicals. Serious analyses cannot simply take 
for granted, as H&P consistently do, that the revisionist point of view has 
emerged victorious and correct. Nor can we arbitrarily discard nationalist 





5 Indeed, on this point it ıs illustrative to see how far the ant-nationalist Left 
discourse on Ireland has come. In NiR’s last pre-war article on Ireland, Peter 
Gibbon explicitly criticired the sectarian nature of the northern unionist state and 
the imperalist nature of Britain’s Irish policies. By the end of the war, his regular 
co-euthor Henry Patterson was able to tum his and Harelkorn’s critique entirely 
against Irish nationalism, with implicit support for the northern and Botish states. 
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or Marxian approaches that emphasize the centrality of imperialism and 
unionist sectarianism to Irish economic and political underdevelopment. 


Comparative Structural Paralysis 


We. have little disagreement with n&p’s analysis of southern Insh 
economic paralysis. Indeed, one of us (whom they cite) has been a 
consistent critic of the liberal and dependent economic strategy that the 
southern state has pursued since the 19508.° The inability of southern 
regimes of all stripes to articulate an effective, independent, and socially 
responsible economic strategy 1s well founded. 


Yet H&P misrepresent this Irish reality on several counts. They recount 
southern economic and political weaknesses at length without any 
comparative analysis of the moribund northern economy and polity. 
They have no analysis of the origins of economic crisis throughout the 
island of Ireland (apart from vague references to the incapacity of Irish 
agencies ranging from the state to the backward rural classes). Without 
historical, structural, global analysis of the Irish economies they cannot 
really explain why none of the Irish political parties, including the so- 
called Democratic Left and Workers’ Party, can articulate a concrete 
programme to reduce poverty and unemployment or bring socially . 
oriented economic expansion in Ireland. The historical revision that 
asserts that Ireland’s problems are locel—the incapacity of the state, the 
underdeveloped Irish class structure and, consequently, the inability to 
pursue ‘modern’ left-right politics—is essentially a left-wing moderniza- 
tionist agenda that regards capitelism and its core institutions to be 
progressive wherever they go. 


Let us take a closer look at the position of both Irish economies. Despite 
its weaknesses, the southern TNc-led model created a degree of dependent 
development. The south attracts one-fifth of foreign investments into the 
EU, and they have created some new manufacturing employment and a 
relatively powerful professional class. But the free trade that helped 
attract foreign capital also rapidly destroyed local manufacturing. As a 
result, the southern dual economy has few linkages between the foreign 
and domestic sectors; an investment profile that cannot create enough 
jobs; and an insufficient tax base that necessitates regressive taxes which 
strangle the few Irish people who are working and erode the standard of 
living of the poorest Irish families. Nor are things getting better. Recent 
estimates and optimistic forecasts of Irish economic growth are vastly 
overstated by unrealistic export figu-es, TNC transfer-pricing and profit 
removals—a response to Ireland’s low tax rates and free trade. Yet how 
could things be very different? zu mandates leave southern politicians 
little choice but to follow neo-liberal free trade, austerity and debt- 


management policies. 


While the south is dependent on the ascendant us and European 
economies, the north is dependent on a declining British economy which 





é Denis O’Hearn, ‘The Insh Case of Dependency: An Exception to the 
ons” American Socielegical Restew, 54, 1989, pp.5 78-96; Denis O’Hearn, 

‘Global Competition, Europe and Insh Penpherality’, Ecomemsc and Social Review, 

24, 1993, Pp-169-97. 
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cannot even provide the low levels of industrial employment generated in 
the south by twcs. As a result, the north has the most distorted economy 
in Europe, with a bloated security-dominated service sector that has 
depended on the war to generate jobs. The percentage of northern 
employees in manufacturing and construction fell from 53 per cent in 
1952 to 27 per cent in 1991 (19 per cent in manufacturing), service-sector 
employment grew from 41 per cent to 71 per cent, and unemployment 
skyrocketed especially among Catholics.” As Bull Rolston puts it, the end 
result of ‘the attempt to contain the worst consequences of “the troubles” 
... is that four out of ten people in the North work in the public sector, 
twice as many as anywhere else in the ux’ while the employment of 
another four out of ten ‘depends indirectly on the state sector either in 
terms of financial support through loans and grants, or through state 
orders for goods and services’.* Ironically, the effect of an extended peace 
on this war economy could be disastrous. 


Foreign investment cannot compensate for these losses. In 1990, fewer 
than 18,000 jobs existed in non-British foreign manufacturing firms, 
compared to 74,000 in the south.° While Britain attracts more than 40 per 
cent of incoming investments to Europe, it has concentrated them in its 
own deteriorating industrial regions, leaving the north of Ireland to rely 
on questionable and possibly criminal companies like Delorean and the 
Taiwanese firm Hualon. 


One response to such figures would be to argue, along with H&P (p. 56), 
that only Britain can afford to maintain such a moribund region with an 
annual subvention of £3 to £4 billion. Yet can we really expect the 
overstretched British exchequer to continue to subsidize the northern 
economy at such a level if it is not forced to do so by war? While ıt can 
afford the subvention, it is much more likely to claim part of the ‘peace 
dividend’ as a windfall. Moreover, the subvention amounts to just 10 per 
cent of the combined cpr of the island of Ireland. Such an amount is by no 
means impossible to handle (and is less than the amount of profit the TNCS 
repatriate each year). 


But there is a deeper.issue here. H&p’s focus on the current subvention 
implies a conservative acceptance of the present state of uneven regional 
development in the ‘British’ isles and in Europe as a whole. To argue that 
the union must continue because of dependence on the British subvention 
is to accept that the north should not achieve a more equal participation in 
the regional economy. The north’s structural position as a peripheral zone 
of a declining Britain hamstrings its economy much more than the south 
is hamstrung as a peripheral zone of the us and Europe. The longer-term 
interests of north and south are ın solidarity with each other, and with 
other peripheral regions, to demand new economic relations that allow 
regional equity of participation in core economic activities and reorient 





7 Vani Borooah, ‘Northern Ireland—Typology of a Regional Economy’, in Paul 
Teague, cd., The Ecsmonry of Nerthern Ireland: Perspecteoes for Changs, London 1993, 
I-23, 
Bill Rolston, “The Contented Classes’, Irssh Reperter, 9, 1993, P-7- 
9 Douglas Hamulton, ‘Foreign Investment and Industrial Development ın 
Northern Ireland’, in Paul Teague, The Economy of Nerthers Ireland, London 1993, 
Ppp.190-216. 
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regional economies such as Europe toward social needs instead of 
regional hegemony. In short, it is only through integration with the 
southern economy that the northern one will stand any chfance of being 
able to pay its own way, thus obviating the issue of subvention.'° 


A similar problem emerges with n&P’s emphasis on the southern political 
situation. Taken in isolation, it is quite easy to argue the lack of radical 
politics in Ireland. Without doubt, this stems partly from the conservative 
variety of Catholic nationalism that dominated southern politics for 
decades after partition. But it is a convenient logic that allows H&P to 
blithely tar all variants of nationalism and republicanism (no matter how 
radical) with the same brush that tars De Valera’s Catholic version. It also 
conveniently ignores radical elements even of De Valera’s nationalism, 
including a tragically misconstrued attempt to escape from economic 
dependence on Britain and 2 social programme that, for all its severe 
shortcomings, proposed to revalue non-matenal aspects of community 
and reciprocity. 


In Praise of Modernization 


H&p’s one-dimensional characterization of nationalism and republican- 
ism allows them to dismiss it as a backward project that could only be 
‘modernized’ by combining secularization with anti-nationalism. In 
contrast, they regard the new Irish politics as ‘modern’ if not yet ‘radical’ 
in its liberalism and its acceptance of the union. Their perception of this 
revision 1s based on a crude moral construction of the ‘old nationalism’ as 
evil. To maintain the contrast between the modern and the traditional, the 
revision is portrayed as a repudiation of the old evil vision of 
republicanism in favour of a new ‘radicalism’, and of the old evil 
nationalism by a new liberalism. 


Rather than explaining why ‘traditional’ Irish republicanism is evil, 
however, the authors take the easy option of argument through 
pejorative adjective. This time-honoured style of mainstream punditry 
could have come straight out of the psc or the Northern Ireland Office. 
H&p describe rather than argue the evil nature of unrevised republican- 
ism. Their stereotype completely disregards the radicalization of 
republicanism during the later 19708 and 1980s. 


Look at how H&P describe unreformed southern nationalists from the 
Fianna Fail political party and unrevised republicans (we provide 
definitions of some of their terms in brackets). Before the party 
‘modernized’ itself in the 19508, old-line Fianna Fail nationalists were 
‘isolated’ ‘Anglophobes’ whose ‘irredentist obsession’ (among other 
things) ‘provoked the “Economic War” with Britain’ (pp. 54-5). The last 
charge is a long-standing revisionist nugget. Once we write colonialism 
out of Irish history, turning the Anglo-Irish landlords (so reviled by 
Marx) into benign spectators of history and the rural Irish bourgeoisie 
into the villain of the piece, there can be no moral basis for the Insh Free 





1° The economic case for Bnush withdrawal has recently been persuasively argued 
by Mike Tomlinson, ‘Can Britain Leave Ireland? The Political Economy of War 
and Peace’, Race and Class, vol. 37, 00. 1, 1995. 
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State’s refusal to pay land rents and reparations to the British ‘owners’ of 
lands which it ‘dispossessed’ through war and partition. The Irish state 
victimized these dispossessed (though wealthy) British citizens and a 
powerful and wealthy British state by refusing to pay reparations for the 
costs of its own rudeness in rising against British rule. For its part, the 
British state bore no responsibility for being ‘provoked’. 


More recently, unreformed nationalists in Fianna Fail (who began their 
‘lurch backwards’ under Charles-the-terrible Haughey) maintain their 
‘irredentist obsessions’ even as they are being overtaken by history. Such 
‘irredentism’, moreover, is a form of ‘recidivism’ (definition: a relapse 
into criminality] on the ‘national question’, which is combined with a 
general relapse into criminality on ‘moral questions’ (p. 59). We have 
here, of course, the moral opposite of the Providential British competence 
and morality. These ‘traditional impulses’ still emerge in ‘rampant’ [def: 
uncontrolled, violent, extravagant, lacking constraint] form at Fianna 
Fail party conferences (p. 60). 


Nowhere is backwardness more apparent than in the Irish countryside, 
which is inhabited by an unpleasant mix of peasants and rural bourgeoisie 
who have been the traditional backbone of support for Irish nationalist 
‘irredentism’. Here, H&P reach the.apex of turning history on its head. 
The Irish peasantry, not the British upper classes, are the imperialists of 
our regional history. In one of the cruder structuralist analyses to grace 
the pages of a Left journal, the Insh peasants are portrayed as imperialists 
because of their predominant mode of surplus extraction. ‘National 
aggrandizement’ is necessary for the rural Irish because of their mode of 
production, ‘where the dominant form of increasing surplus was the 
extension of area, not the improvement of methods of production’ (p. 37). 
Not only are the backward nationalist classes to blame for their failure to 
pursue modern means of increasing their surplus through the production 
of relative surplus-value, they compound this by coveting first the lands 
of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy and then of the northern landlords so that 
they can extend their unproductive techniques throughout the island. 
Thus, progressive capitalism, embodied in the Protestant north-east and 
Britain, is at head-to-head war with the regressive nationalist feudalism of 
the Irish Free State! 


Underlying these crude assertions are two prevailing revisionist assump- 
tions. First; that Irish industrial failure had nothing to do with English 
interference or even British global hegemony, but only an innate Irish 
incapacity to innovate. Second, that the north-east of Ireland was an 
integral part of the British core industrial complex, rather than a 
subordinated semi-industrial zone, so that its integration into a (thus far 
‘imagined’) Irish nanon would do violence to the historic British 
modernizing mission. 


While southern nationalism partly reformed itself after the 19508 by 
giving up its ‘irredentism’ in favour of dependent industrialization, 
unrepentant ‘northem’ republicanism continued to be based on ‘militant 
Catholic communalism’ [def: strong devotion to the interests of one’s 
own ethnic group rather than those of society as a whole]. It thus finds 
resonance among the ‘traditional’ southern ‘recidivists’ but not among 
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the ‘modernized’ broader Irish society who bear no truck with such tribal 
shenanigans. Until their recent revision, this ‘revolutionary nationalist 
scourge’ [def: a cause of widespread and dreaded affliction, such as 
pestilence and war] maintained an ‘obdurate and uncompromising 
commitment to the traditional verities’. Thankfully, the reform of 
southern politics allowed it to ‘insulate itself from the obdurate [def: 
hardened in wrongdoing or wickedness] dynamics of northern commu- 
nalism’. Lacking relevance or legitimacy, this ‘obdurate communalism’ 1s 
kept alive through ‘incantatory [def: repeatedly using conventionalized 
words and slogans in a manner likened to the utterance of spells] 
declaration’ of the ‘republican credo’ along with ‘cryptic’ [of a secret or 
occult nature] statements (pp. 71, 49). 


In true modernizationist fashion, however, the ‘traditional republican 
credo’ must give way to universalistic and progressive modern revisionist 
truth. As Fianna Fail went, so too must go the Provos. Inevitably, the 
spell must break as the new druid high priest accepts his modernizng 
role. By breaking the spell, Gerry Adams has proven himself to be ‘clearly 
the most innovative republican strategist since the civil war’ (a war which 
the republicans lost!) and shows promise of becoming ‘radical’. 


What is ‘Radical’ about Revisionism? 


Hé&p have a confused and limited definition of ‘radical’ which eventually 
comes back to an aspiration for Ireland to be ‘modern’ like Britain. In the 
first instance, they claim that Gerry Adams is ‘radical’ because he is 
willing to give up ‘armed struggle’ for ‘unarmed struggle’ (p. 7o). While 
this may or may not show a strategic competence on Adams’s part, H&P 
do not argue why ‘radicalism’ should be defined as the absence of ‘armed 
struggle’. Is this ‘radical’ in general (in which case armed insurgencies 
including liberation struggles are always ‘conservative’), or merely in the 
Irish case? And does the authors’ approval of a ‘radical’ unarmed strategy 
extend to the republican movement’s insistence that the rra ceasefire be 
accompanied by complete demilitarization—that is, by an ‘unarmed 
strategy’ on behalf of the British army, the police, and the hundreds of 
thousands of Ulster Protestant holders of legal firearms? H&P show no 
indication of this position, but instead appear to be sympathetic to the 
right of British armed strugglers to trek back and forth between their 
observation towers along the border. Once the problem of disarmament 
1s placed ın a broader context, it inevitably raises questions which H&P 
conveniently ignore about the legitimacy of state violence and northern 
Irish state forms." 


In the second instance, H&P define Adams’s ‘radicalism’ by his 
recognition that Britain is ‘no longer the source of the problem’ (p. 60). 





H The Irish Left’s position on violence is important, not just for the obvious 
reasons but because its knee-jerk repudiations of the Provisional ma have 
provoked a lack of clarity in the revisionist Left’s broader social platforms. At the 
recent formation of the Democratic Left, for example, the party’s leader-to-be 
insisted that its platform was completely open to the decision of its fature 
members except that anyone wishing to join had to condemn ma violence as the 
one precondition of membership. This could hardly be considered to be a serous 
way of constructing a positive Left political programme 
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They define the limits of his ‘radicalism’ by the degree to which his party 
(Sinn Fein) supports or does not support the Downing Street declaration. 
This is a complete misreading of the republican position. 


To our knowledge, no one in the republican movement has indicated that 
Britain 1s ‘no longer the source of the problem’. Instead, they argue (as 
they have always argued) that Britain’s willingness to guarantee the union 
and its unwillingness to defy the unionist veto is the major blockage to 
meaningful and radical change. They also still argue that the northern 
state is irreformable. Therefore, once the British government announced 
its lack of economic or selfish interest in the north, they insisted that 
British persuasion (essentially, the removal of the guarantee) was the key 
to meaningful change. Britain and the union are together the problem. 
The ‘peace process’ aims to break this coalition with an ‘unarmed 
strategy just as the RA attempted to break it with an armed strategy for 
the past twenty-five years. Widespread recognition that this may take 
longer than a few years, regardless of strategy, is the major reason why 
Adams could successfully argue against continuing the armed stalemate 
in which the northern nationalist population bore the brunt of the war. In 
short, the republican position has changed in strategy, but not in its long- 
term political goals. 


H&p’s failure to grasp this consistency explains their complete misreading 
of Sinn Fein’s position on the Downing Street declaration. They state that 
Sinn Fein’s Letterkenny conference delivered a response that ‘despite the 
best subsequent efforts of Adams, was widely perceived as a rejection of 
the Declaration’. Thus, the Adams wing of Sinn Fein 1s supposedly trying 
to ‘persuade’ the republican movement to take a more ‘radical’ response 
by accepting the declaration (p. 69). In fact, Adams has repeatedly and 
explicitly rejected the Downing Street declaration because he believes it 
guarantees the unionists a veto over any agreement that 1s reached during 
the peace process. Sinn Fein reject the unionist veto because they consider 
the six-county entity to be a fabrication, the only basis of which was to 
create a state that had the maximum geographical reach with a guaranteed 
inbuilt unionist majority. Moreover, even the British and Irish govern- 
ments have clearly stated that acceptance of the declaration is not 
necessary for inclusion in the peace process, and Sinn Fein has taken this 
option. 


Regardless, n&r argue that acceptance of the Downing Street declaration 
is ‘radical’ because it indicates a shift away from nationalist ‘irredentism’ 
and concedes that the unionists have a right to maintain the union until 
such time as they choose not to do so. They finish by asserting that the 
recent changes under Gerry Adams ‘may ironically emerge as the ultimate 
proof of the revisionist intellectual assault on traditional Irish nationa- 
lism’ (p. 80). If they are wrong about the republican ‘revision’, as we 
argue, this conclusion is irrelevant. If they are right and Adams is on some 
kind of slippery slope, it is still irrelevant. The proof of an intellectual 
argument like Irish revisionism is not given by its adherents or even the 
universality of its acceptance. It is found in the logic and evidence of the 
argument (very little of which, alas, is presented by H&? to support their 
attack on nationalism and republicanism). Otherwise, we would have to 
concede, for example, that the near-universal acceptance of neo-liberalism 
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among European socialist parties, including the Irish Labour Party and 
the Democratic Left, is ‘ironically the ultimate proof of the neo-liberal 
assault on socialism. This we are not prepared to do. 


Hobsbawm on Barbarism 


While n&pP’s arguments are flawed, at least they are manifest. The same 
cannot be said for much of the British Left discourse on Ireland, which is 
often characterized by tangential, almost throwaway remarks which 
betray latent reaction. A prime example of this approach to Ireland is 
found in Eric Hobsbawm’s “Barbarism: A User’s Guide’.’? 


The relationship between Britain and Ireland 1s incidental to Hobs- 
bawm’s paper about the historical trajectory of barbarism; he includes it 
on several occasions for illustration. We feel justified in subjecting such a 
marginal component of Hobsbawm’s paper to lengthy analysis because 
his off-hand approach, in which highly contentious statements are 
casually thrown into an argument with no perceived need to justify them 
or even to work them through, is emblematic of the attitude of many 
British leftists. The truncated and disjointed nature of his comments does 
not make them easy objects for analysis but, when pieced together, these 
fragments provide evidence of an alarming arrogance which, in 
consonance with H &P’s position, overplays both the civility of the British 
state and the barbarity of the Irish people. That such comments were 
originally contained in an Amnesty lecture makes them all the more 
alarming. 


Hobsbawm uses two examples to demonstrate that the era between the 
eighteenth century and the First World War was less barbarous than our 
own time. First, civilized states in the earlier era did not execute their 
prisoners of war. Second, they restricted their violence to combatants. On 
the second point, he notes that even Narodnaya Volya (the prototypical 
‘terrorist’ group) specifically prohibited attacks on Russian civilians. But 
his exception to this rule of gentlemanly conduct in matters of political 
violence is telling. Who were these barbarians at the gates of civilization, 
heedless of the welfare of non-combatants? None other than the Irish 
republican movement of the time—the Fenians. We do not intend to 
justify sticking bombs ın Westminster Hall, thus endangering the lives of 
innocent civilians. Rather, our grievance with Hobsbawm is that his 
selective choice of example distorts the brutal realities of Irish—British 
relations during a period that he characterizes as relatively civilized. 


We could cite many examples to demonstrate that barbarous acts were far 
from being the monopoly of the Irish. Let us select the United Insh 
rebellion of 1798. This 1s an tronic choice because the United Irish 
Movement was the first attempt by Irish citizens to operationalize the 
values of the Enlightenment," values which Hobsbawm claims animate 





™ NLR 206, July-August 1994 

"3 See Kevin Whelan, “The United Irishmen, the Enlightenment and Popular 
Culture’, in David Dickson, Dáire Keogh and Kevin Whelan, eds, The United 
Irishmen: Republicaxism, Radicalism and Roebelltox, Dublin 1993, p. 269. This paper 
provides an important insight into the degree to which the culture of the 
Enlightenment animated the United Irish Movement. 
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his own position. With the aid of French republicans, the United Irish 
Movement attempted to create an independent, secular and democratic 
republic on the island. And did the ‘civilized’ British respond with 
forbearance from the execution of prisoners of war? Hardly. Throughout 
the island, captured officers of the republican army were not only hung 
but their bodies were subsequently decapitated and their heads publicly 
displayed on stakes. The treatment of the rank and file was more cavalier, 
but no less barbarous. The British viceroy in Ireland, Lord Cornwallis, 
admitted that the Britsh army dealt with their defeated foes by 
‘butchering without discrimination any man in a brown coat... found 
within several miles of the field of action’."4 


What about lenience towards non-combatants? Again, the historical 
evidence provides little support for Hobsbawm’s anodyne interpretation. 
Take Harwood’s account of the sietat of the republican defeat at 
Vinegar Hill and Enniscorthy: 


And then came all the usual atrocities which mark every royalist 
success in this horrible campaign, together with some that were 
altogether unusual even then and there. Besides the customary 
plunderings, burnings and murders, the victorious British troops 
... actually burned a hospital, with the patients in it ... The 
country, cleared of its armed men, was scoured by the soldiery in all 
directions, in quest of victims of cruelty and lust. Old men and 
children—“‘idiots and fools’ even—were put to cruel deaths; and 
women everywhere encountered the fate worse than death." 


Our point is not simply that Hobsbawm is one-sided in his ascription of 
barbarism. Moré profoundly, his portrayal of war during this em is 
blinkered in the extreme. While fracas between the grand armies of 
Europe may have been conducted with high etiquette, the rest of 
humanity were rarely afforded these niceties. In the process of colonial 
expansion and consolidation, lesser mortals like the Irish were regarded as 
fair game for whatever barbarities were deemed expedient. 


Dismissal of the humanity of the Irish reached its nadir precisely a 
hundred and fifty years ago when a million Irish people’® were left to 
starve to death while Trevelyan’s corn (and beef) flowed out of the 
country to England. Britain’s share of the culpability for the starvation of 





14 Cited in Frank Packenham, The Year of Liberty, London 1969, p. 266. 
Philip Harwood, History of the Irish Rebelizon of 1798, London 1848, p. 193. Wedo 
not wish to imply that the rebels were without sin Nonetheless, the barbarous 
actions of the crown forces were both quantitatively and qualitanvely more 
heinous in so far as rebel atrocities resulted in far fewer deaths and almost 
invanably occurred ın situations where the leadership had lost control (1n contrast 
to the deliberate policies of terror adopted by the British authorities). 

16 This is the present ‘best estimate’ of Joel Mokyr, Why Ireland Starved: A 
QOnantriatirs and Analytrcal Histery of the Irish Economy, rh00—1é50, London 1983; 
and Phelim Boyle and Cormac O’Grada, ‘Fertility Trends, Excess Mortality, and 
the Great Irish Famine’, Dearegrapdy, 23, 1986, pp. 543-62. Cecil Woodham-Smuth 
10 The Great Hanger, London 1962, assumes half again as many dead, although 
adding that the number of people who died ın the great hunger will never be 
precisely known. 
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15 per cent of the Irish population (not to mention a like number who 
were forced to emigrate) cannot, we feel, be included in Hobsbawm’s 
category of ‘modest injustices’ (p. 46). 


However we apportion culpability, people today are hardly ‘likely to be 
less shocked’ (p. 46) by such an injustice than the leader writer for the 
London Times (30 August 1848), whose outrage was confined to the 
ingratitude of the starving Irish: 


In no other country have men talked treason until they are hoarse, 
and then gone about begging for sympathy from their oppressors. 
In no other country have the people been so liberally and unthriftily 
helped by the nation they denounced and defied, and in none have 
they repeated more humble and piteous supplications to those 
whom they have previously repaid with monstrous ingratitude. As 
a matter of state economy, some relief will be given to Ireland, in 
case she needs it, but we warn her that such relief will not be carried 
to the extent, or dealt forth, after the measure of former years.'7 


The treatment of Ireland was only one example of British state barbarism. 
Much of the rest of humanity suffered a similar fate. One has only to think 
of the treatment of the Indian mutineers, the suppression of the Boxer 
rebellion, or the scramble for Africa to realize that, once we widen our 
sights beyond metropolitan Europe, Hobsbawm’s periodization of 
civilization and barbarousness simply cannot stand up. Nor was Britain 
the only culprit. All the imperial European nations indulged in their fair 
share of barbarism. 


Lest we be accused of wilful and unwarranted denegration of Hobsbawm, 
let us clarify our argument at this point. We are not accusing him of being 
an apologist for British policy towards the Great Hunger. We are merely 
pointing out that his historicization of barbarity hides a multitude of 
atrocities—atrocities which require to be in the open if history is to have 
any credibility. 


Torture Today 


Hobsbawm contrasts what he sees as the relative civilization of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with the barbarism of the twentieth 
century."* He rightly points out that postwar Western governments were 
significant torturers and identifies the culprits. The British state in Ireland 
is appended to his list as follows: ‘and even, though without application of 
electrodes to the genitals, in Northern Ireland’ (p. 51). Two things jump 
out from this statement. First, his use of the words ‘and even’ implies that 


17 This 1s not an isolated sentiment. Similar statements abound in mainstream 
publications of the time such as the Eromemrst and in the utterings of Bntish 
statesmen, businesamen and political economists like Nassau Senior. These 
statements were crucial in the justification of a laissez-faire private charity policy 
that was even less capable of solving Ireland’s starvation than this century’s 
equivalent was of solving Rwanda’s. See Cormac iat A New Irish Erene mic 
History, Cambridge 1994, pp. 191-99. 

© To give hım credit, Hobsbawm does include the Black-and-Tens in his list of 
quasi-offictal killer squads that emerged following the First World War (p. 48). 
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Britain is an unlikely candidate for barbarous behaviour. We can only 
assume he believes that Britain normally maintains higher standards of 
civilization than lesser states. Second, Hobsbawm inserts a qualification 
to reassure us that, surprising as Britain’s use of torture in Ireland might 
be, it took an altogether milder form than that of other states. Once again, 
we must take issue with both the broad implication and the specific 
example of genital electrodes. 


One case 1s, for us, rather too close for comfort: a student studying at the 
university where we work was lifted as he left the students’ union by an 
interrogation unit that was later linked to Military Intelligence in a 
confidential police memorandum. The subsequent ordeal of ‘X’ is 
graphically described by Martin Dillon: 


One of his captors tied his hands, then feet, loosened his trouser belt 
and pulled his trousers and underpants to his knees. As he watched 
in terror another man attached wires from a battery to his genitals. 
A vas cassette was placed in the video machine ... Television 
images appeared of ‘X’ walking with friends in the vicinity of the 
University ... Each time a new face appeared, the hooded man 
standing over ‘X’ ordered one of his companions to freeze the 
frame ... ‘X? was asked to name the person and his political 
affiliations. X’ was not aware of the political affiliations of some of 
his friends or associates and when he failed to answer a question to 
the satisfaction of his captors, the one interrogating him nodded to 
a masked colleague who was seated by the battery to deliver electric 
shocks to ‘X’’s genitals.*9 


‘K’ was unfortunate enough to have no political affiliation, and therefore 
had little information that would satisfy his interrogators. His ordeal is 
but one example of many that confirm our point that British acts of 
torture are every bit as nasty as the techniques of torturers elsewhere— 
other confirmed acts include interrogating and then summarily executing 
wounded captives; throwing people out of helicopters; making them run 
gauntlets of trancheons, bare-footed over broken glass; and subjecting 
them to white noise and sensory deprivation. 


Hobsbawm moves on to question why Western states tumed increasingly 
to barbarism after the Second World War. To his credit, he forthrightly 
rejects the rationalization contained in the 1972 Compton Report on 
torture in Northern Ireland. Instead, he identifies three factors that 
explain the resurgence of Wester torture. The first, the baleful influence 
of the Cold War, is not discussed in depth. The second factor is the 
momentum behind the doomed attempts of colonial powers to preserve 
their empires. Mention of Britain’s colonial relationships, including 
Ireland, are notable by their absence. Hobsbawm is content to confine his 
critique of colonialist barbarism to France’s withdrawal from Indochina 
and North Africa. 


The third factor is the reaction by states to insurrectionary movements 
who attempted to polarize society by acts of violence. These movements 


1 Martin Dillon, Stome Cold, London 1992, p. 204. 
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aimed to demonstrate ‘either that the regime was no longer in control, 
or—where the situation was less favourable—[to provoke] it into general 
repression’(p. 52) which would drive the populace into the arms of the 
insurrectionists. Hobsbawm clearly believes that the second strategy, 
which invited a ‘mutual escalation of terror and counter-terror’ (p. 52) 
was adopted by the 1ra. Faced with such an invitation, he argues, ‘Tt took 
a very level-headed government to resist; even the British in Northern 
Ireland did not keep their cool in the early years’ (ibid.). Once again the 
word ‘even’ elevates the British state to the status of an exemplar of level- 

` headedness that was momentarily provoked into losing its cool by the 
barbarities of Insh rebels. 


We have at least three objections here. First, the statement that the British 
‘did not keep their cool’ offhandedly glosses over the awfulness of British 
repression during the early years of the recent war: the slaughter of 
fourteen unarmed demonstrators by paratroopers in Derry; collusion ina 
loyalist bombing campaign in the south of Ireland which resulted in 
thirty-three deaths in a single day; and the abandonment of almost all the 
fundamentals of the rule of law, to name but a few examples. Second, the 
statement that they did not keep their cool ‘in the early years’ implies that 
the British have since kept their cool and no longer indulge in barbarous 
behaviour. Hobsbawm provides no evidence that this is the case and the 
evidence points to the contrary. The application of electrodes to ‘X’’s 
genitals happened in 1990 and the shoot-to-kill campaign spanned the 
19808. 


To take another example, ın 1991 Amnesty International issued an urgent 
action appeal on behalf of a seventeen-year-old West Belfast youth who 
suffered severe beatings under RUC interrogation, which was conducted 
without the boy having access to parents, guardians or lawyers. When he 
was produced at a habeas corpus appeal it was discovered, among other 
things, that stitches from an earlier wound to his ear had been ripped out 
and that, as a result of repeated kicks to the genitals, he was bleeding from 
his penis. Amnesty International does not issue urgent action appeals 
lightly, but only when it believes a prisoner is in grave and imminent 
danger. We must therefore assume that Amnesty was unconvinced that 
agents of the British state were keeping their cool in 1991. 


Our third objection is that Hobsbawm is simply wrong to characterize the 
Irish Republican Army’s strategic aim at the start of the recent campaign 
as being the provocation of British repression in order ‘to drive the 
hitherto passive masses to support’ its cause (p. 52). On the contrary, as 
Peter Gibbon pointed out in his 1970 Scanner piece (NLR 60), the ma 
leadership in the late 19608 was extremely reluctant to involve itself in 
disturbances in Derry, Belfast and elsewhere. This reluctance was not 
appreciated by the beleaguered residents of North and West Belfast and 
Derry, whose mood was summed up by a common gable-end graffito 
which involved a play on the army’s acronym—‘T Ran Away’. The maA 
was dragged into the struggle by popular demands from the nationalist 
ghettos that they be protected from loyalist militants (including 
paramilitary police terrorists) and marauding members of the Crown 
forces. Even then, it took a split ın the movement before the mA 
wholeheartedly entered the fray. 
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Hobsbawm’s contention that British state actions are 2 temporary lapse 
responding to deliberate and barbarous provocation by Insh republicans 
is dangerous. It straddles the fine line between (fallacious) explanation 
and justification. If we absolve a state of moral culpability for its 
oppression by placing the blame at the feet of the oppressed—and 1f it 
requires extreme level-headedness in order to resist provocations—then 
how can we blame a state for momentarily losing its coolP”* 


The Collapse of Order 


According to Hobsbawm, the current continuing decline into barbarism 
is the result of a collapse of both political order and social relations. We 
need not dwell on the curiously old-fashioned functionalism of this 
argument beyond noting that while political and social order is all very 
well, what 1s crucial is in whose interests order 1s constituted. This 
objection comes into stark relief where order is imposed from without. 


Social and political disintegration, which is manifest in the current 
profusion of nationalist conflicts and civil wars, 1s more advanced in some 
places than others. By now, it should not take a great deal of foresight to 
predict Hobsbawm’s choice to exemplify anomie. Even Bosnia pales in 
comparison: “The Bosnian communities... lived together peacefully and 

. intermarried to a degree inconceivable 4 in really segregated societies 
like Ulster’ (p. 53). So why are a lot more people currently being killed in 
Bosnia than in Ireland? Hobsbawm’s answer is that Bosnia is not lucky 
enough to be protected by the benign paternalism of the British state: ‘If 
the British state had abdicated in Ulster as the Yugoslav state did, we 
would have had a lot more than some three thousand dead in a quarter of 2 
century’ (ibid.). It is depressing to think that someone as astute as 
Hobsbawm could regurgitate the hoary old imperialist justification of Pax 
Britannica. By taking such a position, Hobsbawm completes his transfer 
of culpability for barbarism from the British state to the Irish people— 
from colonizer to colonized—since barbarism is the result of conflict 
between two mutually alienated tribes who are unfettered by the cohesive 
ties of modern civilization. In contrast, the British state, by accepting the 
moral responsibility to keep the barbarians from each other’s throats, 
operates at the height of civilized behaviour. 


One does not have to dig far beneath the British government’s rhetoric of 
neutrality (a rhetoric enthusiastically reinforced by the British media and 
sections of the British academy) to discover evidence to the contrary. Far 
from being neutral, the British state has been deeply involved in collusion 
with loyalist militants. Personal details of literally thousands of nationa- 
lists have been passed from British intelligence files to loyalist death 
squads by crown forces personnel. Nor is it sumply a matter of a few loose 
cannons among the British rank and file; there is compelling evidence that 
the highest echelons of British intelligence have been involved. The 
Stevens inquiry, launched in response to the outrage that ensued after 





æ Hobsbawm’s use of ‘provocation’ to blame the ma for the recent war in the 
north compares with H&P’s charge that the Irish Free State ‘provoked’ the 19308 
economic war with Britain. In both cases, the clearly oppressed party attempted to 
overcome its oppression. And in both cases, we find leftists absolving the 
oppressive state for its efforts to subdue rebellion against authority. 
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loyalist militants began publicly posting British intelligence files on 
Belfast street walls, inadvertently uncovered a British Military Intelli- 
gence agent who also happened to be the Ulster Defence Association’s 
senior intelligence officer: Brian Nelson. The almost painfully cautious 
words of Amnesty International describe how the British used Nelson to 
direct the upa’s terror campaign: 


He was said [in court] to have held primary responsibility for 
gatheririg and disseminating intelligence on suspected republicans, 
including the conduct of surveillance operations and targeting for 
UDA ‘death squad’ operations ... His military controllers ... are 
alleged to have assisted in the production of photographs and other 
information used to target ... Republican suspects for murder. It 
has also been alleged that Brian Nelson played a vital role in at least 
ten murders, attempted murders and conspiracies to murder; and 
that he targeted another sixteen people who were later murdered, or 
against whom murder attempts were made... Military Intelligence 
acknowledged having taken the entire set of UDA files into its 
temporary possession; it 1s alleged, moreover, to have streamlined 
the upa’s records and targeting system at the time, making the files 
more accurate and up-to-date. *! 


Nor are agents of the British state content to let pro-state death squads do 
all the dirty work. After examining the circumstances surrounding recent 
killings of republicans at the hands of British forces, Amnesty Inter- 
national concluded: 


The pattern that has emerged, and that causes concern, is one of 
repeated allegations that suspects are arbitrarily killed rather than 
being arrested, that members of the security forces believe they can 
act with impunity, and that this is reinforced by government 
failures to take steps to prevent unlawful killings. The government 
evades responsibility by hiding behind an array of legal procedures 
and secret inquiries which serve to cloud the issues. [One of t]hese 
issues [1s]: whether there is a policy at any official level to kill 
government opponents rather than to detain them.” 


These are not the actions of a neutral player. Notwithstanding evidence of 
fatigue on the part of the British state, it continues to act with exclusive 
regard to its own interests. In prosecuting those interests, far from being 
an ameliorative factor, the British state has been directly implicated 1n the 
barbarism of sectarian and political assassination. 


One might think that the ma’s cessation of military operations would 
provoke a cessation of overt state oppression. But this 1s far from the case. 
While the loyalist death squads have been called off, the British state 
continues to harass Irish opponents with dawn raids, house and vehicle 
searches, and arrests followed by violent interrogation in the absence of 


=! Amnesty International, Pedstrcal Kslieags m Nerthern Ireland, London 1994, pp. 
17-18. This report was published by Amnesty a fortnight before Hobsbawm gave 
the Oxford Amnesty Lecture upon which his NLR paper 1s based. 

= Ibid., p. 7. 
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legal representation. Given republican attempts to build a viable and 
genuine peace process, these abuses of human rights clearly indicate that 
the actions of the British'state are not benign and disinterested responses 
to republican violence. 


Betraying the Enlightenment 


Hobsbawm’s Podsnappery vis-a-vis Ireland and Britain betrays the very 
Enlightenment values on which he claims to stand—values that are 
nothing if not internationalist. Hobsbawm himself observes that one of 
the most popular forms of attack on the Enlightenment is to portray ıt as 
‘a conspiracy of dead white men in periwigs to provide the intellectual 
foundation of Western impenalism’ (p. 46). Unfortunately, by construct- 
ing his arguments as he does he provides grist to the mill of detractors 
who take this line. By contrasting the largely civilized nature of a Western 
imperialist state (or at least the dregs of one) with the barbarity of the 
Irish, he uses the Enlightenment for partisan purposes that are inimicable 
to the universalism that 1s at the core of Enlightenment values. 


It is deeply disturbing that the kind of revisionism adopted by 
Hobsbawm, Hazelkorn and Patterson is the only perspective that has 
graced the pages of NLR for the past quarter of a century. This neglect of 
Treland reflects a widespread intellectual and praxical malaise within the 
ranks of the British Left, a malaise for which there is no moral excuse. As 
citizens under one of the major state players in the conflict in Ireland, the 
British Left has a responsibility to make a positive contribution to a just 
resolution. From our own point of view, such a positive contribution 
would begin with a clear understanding that by upholding a unionist veto 
on political change, the British state is maintaining a statelet that 1s 
founded on and continues to run on the principles of majoritarianism and 
sectarianism ‘rather than democracy and equality of esteem. Most 
importantly, the British guarantee of the veto underwrites the continued 
practice of sectarianism, which is the major blockage to the working-class 
politics that we all desire to promote and practise throughout Ireland. 


The British Left’s responsibility has become all the greater since the ma’s 
decision to move the struggle for national self-determination wholly into 
the political arena. Its cessation of military operations removes the excuse 
of not wishing to be associated with anti-state violence. In light of the 
foot-dragging of the British government in the peace process and its 
continued coalition with sectarian unionism to block change, ifever there 
was a time when socialist internationalists in Britain were morally obliged 
to lend their weight to this struggle against their own government’s 
` oppressiveness, the time is now. 
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Ellen Hazelkorn and Henry Patterson reply: 


Sam. Porter and Denis O’Heam (hereafter POH) accuse us of radically 
misrepresenting the current situation in Ireland in the interests of 
sectarian Ulster unionism and British imperialism. They claim that our 
explicit and implicit agenda is the maintenance of the union of Northern 
Ireland with Britain, and that we are too busy attacking Irish nationalism 
‘to address the problematic nature of unionism and the unionist state’ (p. 
133). This charge is both a misunderstanding of the article and the issues, 
and demonstrates the problems and errors inherent in adopting a 
particularistic and narrow perspective, as encapsulated by the rom 
critique. 


In the first instance, the point of the article was to focus on recent 
developments in the politics of the Insh Republic; Northern Ireland was 
discussed only in so far as it figured ın political debates in the Irish state. 
To the obvious chagrin of pou, who appear to live in the backwater of the 
‘failed nationalist revolution’ and wish readers to believe that the events 
and politics of Northern Ireland are the sole political issue, the article 
accurately reflects the politics and society of the Insh state which are far 
more complex. The reality is that while Norther Ireland is an 
overdetermining influence on Irish politics and society, ıt is neither the 
primary nor only issue; its population, and particularly its young people, 
look increasingly to the European continent. For too long, political 
commentary has (mis)treated the Irish state as an appendage to events in 
Northern Ireland; this is a gross and misleading oversimplification. It was 
time to set the record straight. 


POH are also wrong to suggest that the absence of a sustained discussion of 
Ulster unionism or of British policy towards Northern Ireland, neither of 
which was integral to the focus of the article, 1s indicative of our role as 
apologists for both. They are obviously unaware that one of us has co- 
authored a history of the Northern Ireland state, which a recent review 
praised for providing an understanding of the dynamics of unionism 
while adding: ‘to their credit they make no attempt to excuse the political 
form unionism takes.”? 





! Review of Paul Bew, Peter Gibbon and Henry Patterson, Nerthern Ireland, 1921— 
1994: Political Forces and Social Classes (London 1995) in As Pheblecht/Republican 
News, 1 Jane 1995. 
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For our critics, even to mention some of the formidable obstacles to Irish 
unity, such as the substantial British subvention to Northern Ireland, is to 
be guilty of a ‘mean-spirited, partisan and distinctly conservative agenda’ 
(p. 133). Rather, it is clear that they would prefer to ignore this reality, and 
cajole readers to partake in a ‘collective amnesia’. Unlike pou, we 
acknowledge the development of a revisionist nationalist project in the 
north, which does not forsake the goal of Insh unity but is prepared to 
think about the means of achieving it in a more nuanced and flexible way, 
for instance through the development of interim structures of joint 
authority. We do not argue that the existence of the subvention forecloses 
any possibility of constitutional change in the north nor are we unaware 
of the existence within the British state of a current of opinion that sees 
Northern Ireland as an expensive encumbrance. Nevertheless, pon ask 
“... can we really expect the overstretched British exchequer to subsidize 
the northern economy at such a level if ıt 1s not forced to by war?’ (p. 135). 
But, likewise, can we really expect the overstretched Irish exchequer to 
pick up the tab? This 1s not to argue that ‘the union must continue because 
of dependence on the British subvention’ (ibid.), but it is to face the reality 
of the situation. The northern economy’s salvation might only be 
possible, as pou claim, ‘through integration with the southern economy’, 
but surely the latter’s population needs to consent to unity. Life and public 
opinion in the south has undergone a seismic change since 1922. Not only 
have recent polls shown that people within the Republic are equally 
divided on whether or not they ever want to see a united Ireland," but a 
large majority are unwilling to see their taxes increased to offset the 
subvention. In line with evidence from the European Values Survey, 
those least concerned about a united Ireland tend to be young, urban, 
middle-class voters, particularly in Dublin—a trend that should worry 
Sinn Fein and its supporters who have clearly underestimated or ignored 
the growing level of antagonism and/or apathy towards the nationalist 
project. This collapse in the traditional matrix of populist social and 
economic policies, familism and nationalism, which was the central focus 
of the article, helps explain the profound shift in social and political 
allegiances, and some of the difficulties currently being experienced by 
Fianna Fail in particular in reconstructing itself, now in opposition. 


Just as we are attacked for not devoting most of an article on the 
contemporary Irish Republic to a denunciation of the sins of imperiali 

and the northern Protestants, what we do write about the history of Irish 
nationalism and republicanism ıs grossly travestied. Thus, we are 
supposed to depict the mode of production and dominant class in the 
south after 1921 as ‘feudal’ (p. 137), a patently absurd position. We also 
apparently think that, despite the fact that land legislation prior to Irish 
independence had eliminated the landlord class throughout the island, the 
driving force of Irish nationalism after partition was the desire of 
southern peasants to expropriate the ‘northern landlords’ (ibid.). In their 
eagerness to rubbish our view, Pros adopt a position which is mistaken in 
substance and in fact. Contrary to their suggestion, in fashioning a policy 
of economic autarky, De Valera was not proposing a ‘radical’ solution but 
merely pursuing nationalist denunciation of British rule as an explanation 
of Insh underdevelopment to its logical, though deeply flawed, 


2 Sunday Pressf[Landsdowne Poll, 26 February 1995. 
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conclusion—a view that incidently coincided for 2 time with the 
economic realities of the 19308 and 1940s.’ This policy was quickly 
jettisoned in 1958. De Valera’s espousal of ‘non-material aspects of 
community and reciprocity’, rather than another mark of radicalism as 
POH claim, constructed a bleak, repressive, and moralist society. It 
consigned people, especially women, to a life of poverty and deprivation; 
thousands voted with their feet and left.4 


Our animus against the republican movement which allies us with the 
BBC, the Northern Ireland Office and even the British army and its border 
observation towers(I?), results, ron claim, in a stereotype that ‘completely 
disregards the radicalization of republicanism during the later 19708 and 
1980s’. Given that the article was about a political system where 
republicans got 1.6 per cent of the vote at the last general election, our 
lack of discussion of the ideological development of Sinn Fein reflects its 
unimportance in the southern state, not our biases.’ Nevertheless, at the 
heart of their attack 18 an implicit analysis of the ‘Trish Question’ which 
even many Irish nationalists would now reject as bankrupt. It is the 
traditional nationalist refrain of British misrule and oppression of the 
‘Irish people’ which defines the ‘war’ that the ma recently terminated as a 
form of anti-imperialist struggle. There is no attempt on our part to deny 
or justify Britain’s record in Ireland but what we do deny is that the 


republican struggle was an ‘anti-imperialist’ one. 


In support of our contention, it is worth referring here to a recent survey 
of explanation of the Northern Irish conflict by two academics of liberal 
nationalist persuasion. While agreeing that the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921 forced ‘imperialist incursions’ on Irish sovereignty they dispute the 
core arguments of those who depict Britain as the ‘perpetually malevolent 
imperialist ogre’: 


... it does not follow that partition was wholly or primarily 
motivated by imperialist considerations. In both the Government 
of Ireland Act of 1920 and the Treaty, the British government 
envisaged eventual agreement on Irish unity and self-government 
... The clauses in both texts which facilitated Irish unity, providing 
that the Northern Ireland parliament consented, are at odds with a 
simple British ambition to partition Ireland or to deny it self- 
government. Moreover, imperialist interests provide a more 
unsatisfactory explanation of the role of the British state after 1925.° 





3 For an interesting discussion of this, see David S. Johnson and Liam Kennedy, 
‘Nationalist Historiography and the Decline of the Insh Economy: George 
O’Brien Revisited’, ın Sean Hutten and Paul Stewart, eds, Irelema’s Histerses, 
London 1991. 

4 For a detailed discussion of emigration, see Ellen Hazelkom, ‘“We Can’t All 
Live on a Small Island”: The Political Economy of Irish Migration’, in P. 
O'Sullivan, ed., TheIrish World Wide. Volums 2: The Irish m the New Communitus, 
Leicester and London 1992. 

5 See Henry Patterson, The Politics of Ilusioa: Repsblicanism and Socialism in Modern 
Ireland, London 1989, which deals in detail with the ‘left turn’ of the republican 
movement in the late 1970s. 

6 Brendan O’Leary and John McGarry, Expletarag Nerthera Ireland, London 1995, 
P- 45- 
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The main obstacle to unity is not the British state but the Protestants of 
Northern Ireland. The republican tradition’s blind spot, faithfully 
reflected by POH, was its underestimation of the intensity of Protestant 
resistance to Irish unity. Protestants only appear in their article as 
members of ‘pro-state death squads’ (p. 46). In their distorted picture of 
the ‘war’, only the killings by the British army and Protestant 
paramilitaries are referred to and one very peculiar facet of this ‘anti- 
imperialist’ struggle is omitted. Republicans were responsible for 58 per 
cent of the killings in the conflict between 1969 and 1993 compared with 
11 per cent for the security forces and 28 per cent for Protestant 
paramilitaries.” Today, they bear overwhelming responsibility for the 
punishment beatings.’ 


The unpalatable fact so suppressed in the pon analysis is that the ‘war’ has 
resembled a civil war not an anti-colonial struggle. One of the factors that 
produced the ceasefire was the growing appreciation on the part of Sinn 
Fein leaders like Gerry Adams of the degree to which republican violence 
had deepened the communal division in the north, where go per cent of 
the population do sof support Sin Fein, and set back reconciliation 
between north and south?—indeed, there 1s sizeable support among NI 
Catholics to retain the union with the ux—and that this, rather than 
‘perfidious Albion’, was the major block to progress. By suppressing the 
radical shifts in Sinn Fein perspectives which have occurred since the late 
19808 and in the politics and society of the Irish republic—one that is less 
consumed by nationalist shibboleths, and parental and religious lifes- 
tyles—pou can only deny the British Left a grasp of current Irish realities. 


Ireland and the NLR 


The NLR’s record of publication on Ireland 1s indeed a patchy one, though 
not as lacking in substance as ıs claimed by Sam Porter and Denis 
O’Hearn. We should certainly have published much more than we did 
over the last twenty-five years, but what we did publish does not deserve 
the slighting references made by our correspondents—perusal of it would 
also have shown that their generic indictment was unjust. 


Porter and O’Hearn do not address the central arguments to be found in 
our coverage of Norther Ireland. Our perspectrve on Northern Irish 
politics has been embedded in analysis of ux politics as a whole. Those 
issues of NLR which featured extended analysis of ux politics also featured 
attacks on the role of the British state in Northern Ireland—for example, 
NLR 70 (1972), NLR 130 (1981), NLR 140 (1983), and NLR 158 (1986). In NLR 
70 I argued that the British state’s impasse in Ireland would contribute to 
the defeat of the Heath government and its Irish policy but pointed to an 
aspect of the situation which Porter and O’ Hearn make light of: ‘In the six 
counties of Northern Ireland, a violent clash is now under way between 





7 Ibid., p. 52. 

3 See Marie O’Halloran, Paramilitary Beatings Put at 124 since Ceasefires’, Irish 
Times, 27 June 1995. 

9 See Fionnuala O’Connor, Is Search of a Stats, Belfast 1993. 
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two forces neither of which can offer any long-run solutions... So long as 
British Imperialism can count on the fanatical support of the majority of 
the population in the North nothing can dislodge it.’ I pointed out that 
the ma would contribute to the destruction of the Stormont regime: ‘The 
importance of this intermediate objective is that it can create conditions 
for destroying the unity of the Orange class bloc. The whole Stormont 
state structure is, after all, an engine of Protestant privilege designed to 
secure the support of the Protestant petty bourgeoisie and working class.’ 
But I doubted that the Provisional rra would adopt tactics calculated to 
win over a layer of Protestants. After more ın this veia I concluded: ‘The 
misery of the super-exploited and specially oppressed minority in the 
North provides fertile soil for any campaign against British military 
presence. This, together with the almost equally miserable conditions of 
the Protestant workers, is the most dangerous time-bomb menacing 
British capitalism in Ireland .. 


As it happened Stormont and the Heath government’s ‘power-sharing’ 
policy were broken by a general strike of loyalist workers while the Heath 
government itself was ejected by an election held in the middle of the 
British miners’ strike. Tom Nairn, NLR’s most prolific writer on UK topics, 
then developed the argument that the United Kingdom was a pre-modem 
polity and that democracy demanded the Break-Up of Britain (the ttle of 
his 1977 book on the subject, comprising articles many of which had 
appeared in the NLR).* Having bothered to take an interest in what we 
publish it is rather odd that Porter and O’Hearn fail even to notice this 
important—and surely ‘substantial’—strand in the work of the Review. 
Nairn’s analysis stressed that, for good or ill, nationalism furnished a 
necessary stage in the evolution of popular consciousness and thus a 
prerequisite for the development of any democratic polity. So far as 
Northern Ireland was concerned the break-up of the ux, and the 
nationalist imperative, meant that Ulster would have to find its own 
identity, freed from any tutelage by Westminster and without any British 
military presence. Eric Hobsbawm critically assessed what he saw as the 
dangers of this approach in a review of the book in NIR 105.) Nairn’s 
“break-up of Britain’ approach was developed ın a number of later essays 
in the Review, notably an article in NLR 130 published in the closing 
months of 1981 where Nairn argued that ‘British state power has 
manoeuvred itself into a cul-de-sac where the only choices are paralysing 
intransigence or withdrawal... The only strategy offering any hopes... 
to be conciliatory about the prisoners and “tough” about military 
withdrawal and forcing self-government upon the province ... Ireland 
has become simply a daily de-legitimation of state authority ... Here is 
another potent infection of the social climate, with far worse to follow.’ 
Writing a little over two years before the miners’ strike Nairn warned that 
repression in Northern Ireland was being studied with a view to 
` application on the mainland. Naimn’s distinctive analysis rates inclusion 





* Robin Blackburn, ‘The Heath Goverment A New Course for British 
Capitalism’, NLR 70, November~December 1971, pp. 16-17. 

* Tom Nairn, The Break-Up ef Brita, London 1977, second edition 1981. 

? Eric Hobsbawm, ‘Some Reflections on “The Break-up of Britain”’, NLR 105, 
September—October 1977. a 
4 Tom Nairn, “The Crisis of the British State’, NLR 130, November—December 
1981, especially p. 41. 
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area, claimed that she had been drawn to the mp because it was the 
only party that ‘had put women on an equal footing with men’.’° 


Perhaps, as Edward Thompson noted, quoting Henry Mayhew’s London 
costermonger: 


People fancy that when all’s quiet>that all’s stagnating. Propa- 
gandism is going on for all that. It’s when all’s quiet that the seed’s 
a-growing. Republicans and Socialists are pressing their 
doctrines." 


Without denying that a substantial section of working-class men 
continued to oppose woman suffrage, either on chauvinistic grounds, or 
on the distorted class politics that women were thought to vote Liberal, 
May 6th was part of the process by which a real shift in working-class 
thought took place. 


In the end, however, the state kept control, and it was able to exclude 
women and black people in general from the suffrage and from 
citizenship. But it had been forced to give way. This, in the modern 
context, can be seen to be a valuable lesson. The modern state feared the 
Coalition Against the Criminal Justice Act, in much the same way that it 
feared the Reform League in 1867, as a coalition of all of its enemies. It 
seems likely that, before long, militant protest in favour of reform will see 
a modern repetition of the events of 6 May 1867. 





10 June Hannam, ‘“In the Comradeship of the Sexes Lies the Hope of Progress 
and Social Regeneration” , Women in the West Riding mp c.1890-1914’, in Jane 
Rendall, ed., Equal er Different, Women’s Politics rloo—rg914, Oxford 1987. 

n Edward Thompson, The Making ..., p. 781. 
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will invigorate many a cat and sharpen many a knife for use on 
respectable backs and throats—unless they learn from other 
teachers that firmness and clemency alone bring security. I sent Mr 
Carlyle word that he was nurturing dynamiters.® 


A radical coalition came alive which saw one of the greatest working-class 
victories of the nineteenth century. On 6 May 1867 the defeat of 10 Apal 
1848 was avenged. The Reform League went ahead with a banned 
demonstration to Hyde Park, and the government, despite mobilizing 
special constables and troops, felt powerless to act as at 6pm. 150,000 
demonstrators led by the Clerkenwell branch of the Reform League, with 
the red cap of liberty hoisted high, stormed the park.” The Home 
Secretary resigned. 


There is little overt evidence to suggest that the protestors of 6 May 1867 
were demanding woman suffrage. What is clear, however, is that the 
‘extreme sections’ of which Holyoake wrote were central to organizing 
the demonstration and that their tdeas, which included woman suffrage, 
got a hearing. Stan Shipley notes of the most organized part of the 
“extreme sections’, the followers of Bronterre O’Brien: 


They were never a large group, O’Brenism as a doctrine was 
certainly not widespread in the 18708, and no O’Bnenite-led 
demonstration filled London’s squares or parks. But their attitudes 
and feelings can be seen to be quite widespread. The O’Brienites 
were committed to revolution . . . but this was not something that 
kept them apart from therr fellow artisans.’ 


We do not know precisely what impact ideas of woman suffrage had in 
May 1867, but there was a substantial shift in how radical workers viewed 
the woman question from Ernest Jones’s position in the late 18508. Jones 
wrote in The Cabinet newspaper that ‘in the abstract’ he was in favour of 
the vote for women. However, he went on to note that Chartism did not 
agitate for woman suffrage because ‘we have the right to set ourselves our 
own tasks as volunteers ın political warfare; and thet task is to further the 
obtainment of manhood suffrage.’? However by the time the question was 
raised in the Social Democratic Federation in the 1880s, Belfort Bax 
notwithstanding, and the Independent Labour Party ten years later, 
woman suffrage was held to be part of the common currency of radical 
discussion. June Hannam has written of the rp in one of its strongholds, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, that: 


Time and again in their reminiscences socialist pioneers of the 1880 
and the 18908 recall the contribution made by women to the 
movement, the atmosphere of comradeship between the sexes and 
the discussions held on the ‘woman question’ . . . Isabella Ford, a 
well-known propagandist for independent labour politics ın the 





€ G.J. Holyoake, Sixty Years of an Agitater’s Life, London 1906, p- 191. 

7 Royden Harnson, Before the Socialists, London 1965, p. 94. 

* Stan Shipley, Club Life and Socralism in Mid- Victorian Lando, London 1972, P. 19. 
9 The Cabinet, 24 September 1859. 
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gestating throughout the 1850s and did not’ find coherent public 
expression until the final collapse of organized Chartism on a national 
scale in 1859—60. In fact, one does not need to look too far to find a leading 
radical working man who both supported woman suffrage and was 
opposed to racism. That figure was W.E. Adams, ‘Ironside’, the man who 
edited Joseph Cowen’s Newcastle Weekly Chronicle for forty years. In An 
Argument for Complete Suffrage published in 1860 Adams wrote: 


On principle there can be only one claim of citizenship —Manhood. 
And there is nothing exclusive in this—no sexual limitation.* 


He continued: 


[S]ociety has no claim upon the allegiance of the voteless workman 
anymore than it has a claim upon the slave—can have no claim 
while his equal social rights are withheld.’ 


Furthermore, as the secularist and cooperator George Jacob Holyoake 
made clear at the end of the 18508, it was not just leaders like Adams who 
argued for such views. They were also supported by ‘extreme sections’. 
` Holyoake wrote to Lord John Russell on proposals for a limited 
extension to the suffrage that: 


" My reason for thinking some such arrangement as this would be 
_ acceptable to the people generally is that it would be satisfactory to 
extreme sections on whose behalf I write who go farther than any 
` party in politics. To them the ‘six points of the charter’ seem tame 
and restricted. They hold principles of democracy which imply that 
womanhood as well as manhood is included in humanity. They 
would not stop at the establishment of the aristocracy of men 
[which is all that the charter proposes] as the final effort of political 
justice. They admit the reasonableness of women being ultimately 
admitted to some direct voice in the affairs of the state . . . They do 
not see why parliament should not include colonial representatives.‘ 


Seen in this light the conjuncture of 1867 looks very different from the 
picture suggested by Catherine Hall’ The government feared that the 
protesters over Governor Eyre, trade unionists, and those calling for an 
extension of the suffrage, would unite. Their worst fears were realized and 
the police were used to try and keep matters under control. The Positivist 
E.S. Beesly wrote in the Beehive that ‘Every policeman now understands 
that when he is acting in defence of the swells he may use his truncheon 
just as he pleases, without any fear of the consequences.” 


In his memoirs Holyoake notes that he warned Carlyle that works like 
Shooting Niagara were merely inspiring dynamiters. He wrote that: 


Men ın the negro condition, black and white, may one day have 
their turn of power when Carlyle’s ferocious approvals of Eyreism 
aD 
1 W.E. Adams, As Argument For Complete Suffrage, Manchester 1860, p. 9. 

3 Ibid., p. to 7 f 
4 G.J. Holyoake, Second Letter to Lerd Rassell, London, December 1858. 
) Beshir, 18 August 1866. 
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comment 
Keith Flett 


The Suffrage Campaign 


Catherine Hall’s article on the circumstances surrounding the 1867 
Reform Act (NLR 208) could not, as your editorial notes, be more relevant 
to political debate today. It is truly a history of the present day. As Hall 
suggests, the issues of race, class and gender which are central to political 
debate today were also the central issues at the time of one of the 
formative measures of the modern British state—the 1867 Reform Act. 


However, while a great service is done in raising these issues, Hall does so 
in a rather one-dimensional way. Her view of the labour aristocracy is 
limited and emphasizes only the conservative rather than the radical 
aspects of its existence and behaviour. Indeed, while Hall focuses on 
issues of race and gender, her treatment of class is unsatisfactory. Her 
view of the changes brought about in 1867 is largely top-down and there 
is no sense of class as a relationship, or that the ideas of classes are fluid and 
may change as a result of struggle. The classic formulation is that of 
Edward Thompson when he wrote: 


By class I understand a historical phenomenon, unifying a number 
of disparate and seemingly unconnected events, both in the raw 
material of experience and in consciousness. I emphasize that it is a 
historical phenomenon. I do not see class as ‘structure’ nor even as a 
‘category’ but as something which in fact happens [and can be 
shown to have happened] in human relationships.’ 


In reality Hall references no working-class radicals in her article, 
preferring instead to situate them in the context of middle-class radicals 
such as Mill and Bright. More particularly, although Hall occasionally 
hints at them, she misses out the key arguments amongst working- and 
middle-class radicals in the years leading up to the 1867 Act. Most 
specifically she fails to identify the important strand in working-class 
radicalism that was both for the female suffrage and for giving the vote to 
those in the colonies, as the French Revolution had done after 1789. 


The development of this strand may be traced back to the defeats suffered 
by Chartism in April and, particularly, in August 1848. But it was 





! Edward Thompson, The Making of the Exglish Werkiag Class, Harmondsworth 
1968, p. 9. 
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Porter and O’Hearn denounce some phrases from Eric Hobsbawm’s 
lecture at great length. If he had been aware of the very recently published 
pamphlet they cite he might have qualified his remark about British 
military policy. He was, in fact, giving a lecture in support of the very 
organization, Amnesty, which did publicize the resort to torture by 
British security personnel. Both in the lecture and in his many other 
writings Eric Hobsbawm has entered the most severe judgement of 
European colonialism. In The Age of Revolution he described the Great 
Insh Famine as ‘by far the largest human tragedy in European history’ 
during the period he was writing about. Bracketing it together with the 
famines in India he clearly indicted British colonialism as well as British 
capitalism. In The Age of Capital Hobsbawm drew attention to the way in 
which the Fenians pioneered the revolutionary nationalism of the 
twentieth century—but also observed their confessional limitations and 
preparedness to allow armed struggle to displace social and class 


questions. '° 


The various observations and reflections to which I have alluded show 
Porter and O’Hearn to be too sweeping in their criticisms. Nevertheless 
we should have published more, addressing more specifically what might 
be demanded by joint self-determination for the two main communities. 
As Northern Insh politics develop in somewhat more hopeful times we 
hope to greatly improve this record in future. 


Robin Blackburn 





film command respect which can be seen as more important than eliciting 
approval: ‘... it 1s totally misleading to read The Crying Gase as an anti-political 
tale of escape into privacy ... Politically, the film remains thoroughly faithfal to 
the Irish cause which functions as its inherent background—the paradox is that in 
the very sphere of privacy where the hero hoped to find a safe haven, he 1s 
compelled to accomplish an even more vertginons revoluton in his most 
intimate personal attitudes ... the sub-title of The Crytng Game could have been 
‘Irishmen, yet another effort, 1f you want to become republicans!” Slavoj Žižek, 
‘From Courtly Love to The Crying Game, NLR 202, November-December 1993, p. 
107. The playful tone of our Slovenian author was not at odds witha serious pont, 
namely that nationalism would be the more effective the more ıt left behind 
authoritarian and masculinist stereotypes. (Admittedly whether the film’s 
portrayal of its female ma protagonist itself evaded this pitfall 1s another 
question.) 

'° Eric Hobsbawm, The Age of Revelation, London 1962, pp. 165—6, and The Age of 
Capital, London 1975, pp 92-3. 
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sovereign claims over Northern Ireland.* The Downing Street declara- 
tion of December 1993 went much further down this path and elicited the 
TRA ceasefire. It was in this context that we published an article by Henry 
Patterson and Ellen Hazelkorn ow the Irish Repwbisc, adding to it our own 
editorial argument that the ‘subvention’ should and could be met from 
European Union funds—a point simply ignored by Porter and O’Hearn. 
We also reflected on what might replace British jurisdiction in the North: 
‘Autonomy and power-sharing in Ulster needs an enhanced European 
dimension as well as an Anglo-Irish accord. An Irish nationalism which 
worked within the framework of the European Union would also 
maximize the opportunity for weaning many loyalists from the notion 
that they are simply British. The Europe of 1996 will be very different 
from that of 1956, let alone 1916, and will have to accommodate plural 
identities and overlapping jurisdictions.’ 


These formulations were an attempt to explore the implications of the 
peace process now under way and of the relativization of notions of 
sovereignty in contemporary Europe. The complete demilitarization of 
Northern Ireland, including the disarming of the Protestant paramilitar- 
ies, is very much to be desired. Westminster’s demand for a unilateral 
republican decommissioning is unreasonable and a refusal to budge from 
it would be very dangerous. Porter and O’Hearn themselves point to the 
large numbers of unionists who have access to arms and it has always been 
their potential military striking power which has stood in the way of the 
project of unification. 


The terms in which we all approach Norther Ireland have been changed 
over the last few years. The end of the Cold War reduced the British state’s 
strategic concern with Northern Ireland. The military mobulization of 
unionists is less formidable than it was in the seventies. British military 
involvement is seen by Westminster as an expensive embarrassment. The 
United Kingdom seems headed for a severe crisis on the mainland which 
can only make even more untenable its pretensions in Northern Ireland. 
The mere existence of a continuing armed struggle, whatever its bloody 
errors and brutality, contributed to a wearing down of ux identity and the 
assertion of a distinctive Irish tradition. On the other hand the waning of 
the epoch of classic nation states in Europe has implications for Irish 
nationalism as well. Though not so widely noted, cultural developments 
have contributed in an important way. The cultural dynamism of Irish 
nationalism, and its growing accommodation with civic pluralism, open 
up greater possibilities for the bridging of Northern and Southern 
identities.9 





t Invited as editor of NLR to give a twenty-five minute lecture on ‘socialism’ on 
Channel Four in the run-up to the 1987 election, I urged that English socialists and 
republicans should work for the break-up of the United Kingdom and should 
respond positively to Charles Haughey’s proposal of 10Na, a federation of the 
‘Islands of the North Atlantic’, comprising the independent republics of England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland. This talk was published in The Listener in January i 
1987 as ‘Socialism and Botun’s Ancien Régime’. 

9 NLR did not completely neglect this development. In NLR 166 (1987) we 
published Evelyn Mahon’s study of the Insh women’s movement. In NLR 202, on 
the eve of the Downing Street Declaration, Slavoj Žižek argued that The Crying 
Game should not be seen as the celebration of a renegade. The ma operatives in the 
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in the most comprehensive recent survey of explanations for the conflict 
in Northern Ireland as a special sub-sector of ‘red’, as opposed to ‘green’ 
or ‘orange’, Marxism.? 


NIR is primarily a journal of analysis and debate, without a homogeneous 
position on Northern Ireland, but it has repeatedly published attacks on 
the role of the British state there, for example by Ken Livingstone in NLR 
140, Tony Benn and Eric Heffer in NLR 158 and Tony Benn in NLR 190. 
Ken Livingstone argued: ‘Unless the [Labour] party changes its attitude 
on Jreland, a new Labour Government would find itself using the 
apparatus of repression in Ireland from the first day it is in office... [A] 
Labour Secretary of State [would be] responsible for internment, trial 
without jury, deaths of children via plastic bullets and all the horrendous 
things which previous Labour Governments have done... We have to go 
into an election pledged to withdrawal within two years. That’s the 
maximum ase yon can allow for a transition based on a negotiated 
disengagement. 


The contribution of Livingstone, Heffer and Benn to raising Irish issues 
in British political life was outstanding and they should surely have been 
numbered among the ‘honourable exceptions’ referred to by Porter and 
O’Hearn in their over-generalized and sectarian critique. Similarly, Paul 
Foot and Chris Mullin also waged campaigns against a number of the 
more notorious miscarriages of justice produced by the British state’s 
policy in Ireland. Foot also composed a strong case for British 
withdrawal. These British leftists did not endorse the republican 
slaughter of ‘civilians’ and ‘wrong targets’—numbering 597 people 
between 1969 and 1989. But they did call for the withdrawal of British 
troops and for a halt to many specific acts of repression.’ 


In the seventies and eighties most of the Labour Left and the Marxist Left 
in Britain organized for the withdrawal of British troops from Northern 
Ireland. But the circumstances created by the bombs and bullets of the 
Provisional ma did not favour the development of a mass campaign. 
Indeed republican military! actions were presumably aimed at bringing 
about a change in the attitudes of the rulers rather than fostering popular 
Opposition in Britain to the government. 


When Porter and O’Hearn ‘criticize the ‘British Lefr it may be that they 
are attacking mainly the record of the leaders of the Labour Party, in 
which case their observations are closer to the mark. In recent years the 
Conservative governments of Margaret Thatcher and Joba Major 
eventually took initiatives on Ireland that were more radical than 
anything known to have been contemplated by previous Labour 
governments. Following Sinn Fein’s decision to participate ın elections it 
registered gains which may have helped to galvanize Downing Street into 
action. The 1986 Anglo-Irish agreement began timidly diluting British 





5 John McGarry and Brendan O'Leary, Explammıng Nerthern Ireland, Oxford 1995, 
. 144-7, 4560. i 

Piken Livingstone, Why Labour Lost’, NLR 140, July-August 1983, pp. 34-5. 

7 See, for example, Paul Foot, Words and Weapoas, Verso, London 1990, pp 

169-85 : - 
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themes 


The collapse of communism in Eastern Europe placed the leading Western 
powers and the international financial community in an extraordinarily 
powerful position. The Eastern states needed aid, investment and access to 
Western markets, while most of their new leaders subscribed to the free- 
market cargo cult purveyed by publications like the Economist and the 
Financial Times. From this fateful matrix emerged the doctrine of a salutary 
‘shock therapy’, as enunciated by Jeffrey Sachs. In previous issues of NLR we 
published critiques of the likely effects of this policy—for example by Axel 
Leijonhufvud in NLR 199 and Boris Kagarlitsky in NLR 178—arguing that 
horoughgoing marketization and privatization would produce disastrous 
-ffects. In this issue we publish a searching examination and indictment of 
Weatern policy by Peter Gowan in which these warnings are shown to have 
veen amply justified. ; 


Gowan shows how ‘shock therapy’ has produced naked markets opened to F 
he West by convertibility and privatization but denied the forms of public 
subsidy, protection and regulation encountered in every Westetn state. In the 
veriod immediately following the lifting of Cold War restrictions there was a 
surge of Eastern exports to the West but this was soon halted by the 
mposition of non-tariff barriers by the European Union. Gowan makes it 
:lear that Western interests were often more powerful than Western advice in 
shaping the new policies. The Eastern governments, despite their narrow 
nargin for manoeuvre, have evolved various strategies for mitigating the full 
igour of marketization. Gowan shows that the Polish economy was able to 
itage a recovery not by concentrating on trade-led growth but by stimulating 
he internal market. Nevertheless the human cost of the free-market 
xperiment was, and remains, a high one, especially in the former Soviet 
Jnion. Levels of nutrition have deteriorated throughout the region and 
yublic health care has collapsed leading annually to hundreds of thousands of 
«excess deaths’. The transition in the East was bound to be difficult but the 
vholesale rejection of collectivism and public provision has opened the door 
o widespread destitution and thriving criminality. - 


*rompted, perhaps, by the workings of actually existing capitalism, the fin- 
4e-siécle is witnessing a social turn in philosophy. In a survey which 
ntroduces the argument of his new book The Limits of Disenchantment Peter 
Jews compares the recent approaches of Charles Taylor, Jacques Derrida and 
“irgen Habermas to the problem of the search for the basis of meaning, 
vhether in philosophy or in democratic political life, and argues that . 
actaphysics cannot simply be discarded. 


a) 


The Italian political crisis, whose origins were analysed two years ago by 
Tobias Abse in NLR 199, remains unresolved. In this issue Michele Salvati 
furnishes a lucid and highly informative account of the structural flaws of 
Italian political economy and outlines his views of the options Italians now 
face. He argues that the governmental crisis was rooted in a middle-class 
perception that their taxes, extracted in the name of social and regional 
solidarity, were actually being consumed by corruption and state parasitism. 
Salvati argues that the Left should take responsibility for the renovation of 
Italian institutions, seizing the initiative from Berlusconi and doing what it 
can to lend to the long-overdue aggiornamento a progressive character. 


Frances Fox Piven was one of the speakers at the highly successful Ralph 
Miliband Memorial Conference held in June. Her address, which we publish 
here, argued that the new leverage of capital known as ‘globalization’, should 
be analysed to reveal its construction and determine its limits: 


Fred Pfeil shows how the citizens’ militias in the United States arise from the 
disruptions of economic restructuring as well as the breakdown of traditional] 
gender roles. If white men’s dissatisfaction is to take a more progressive turn, 
this will involve many on the Left setting aside the a that it is only 
based in racist and sexist reaction. 


In NLR 188 John Saul pointed to government complicity in the campaign‘ol 
violence unleashed against the ANC in the run-up to -constitutiona) 
negotiations and elections in South Africa.'In April 1994 Inkatha demon- 
strators, some of them armed, were shot by ANC supportets defending its 
headquarters. In this issue Nadine Gordimer places ultimate responsibility 
for the lives lost in this clash with those who sponsored Inkatha’s campaign: 


Reviewing a major new study of the conflict in Northern Ireland Terry 
Eagleton argues that its conclusions betray a radical analysis. Petes 
Townsend reviews the report on Social Justice produced for the Labour Party, 
contending that it abandons Labour’s past objectives without finding any 
preferable alternative. Norman Geras’s comment responds to Sean Sayers’: 
article on moral progress in NLR 204. 


The death of Ernest Mandel in July took from us a valued contributor and 
friend, one of the giants of the postwar rebirth of critical Marxism. We publisb 
a tribute by Robin Blackburn, and his own account of his early life given in ar 
interview to Tariq Ali. - i 3 


Peter Gowan 


Neo-Liberal Theory and 
Practice for Eastern Europe 


Eastern Europe’s market for policy ideas, suddenly opened in 1989, was 
swiftly captured by an Anglo-American product with a liberal brand name.’ 
This policy equivalent of fast food erected barriers to other new entrants and 
established a virtual monopoly on advice in most target states in the region. 
While some critics view it as having as much connection with West 
European liberalism as a Big Mac has with boeuf bourguignon, it has made 

up for any deficiency by superb advertising and aggressive salesmanship, ~ 


The public launch was handled by the Economist on 13 January 1990 witha 
long article by Jeffrey Sachs of Harvard. Under the significant title ‘What is 
to be done?’, Sachs wrote in the style of a Lenin of decollectivization against 
"ll the assorted Menshevisms of half-measures. Yet the article is worth re- 
reading for it reminds us of the status of the debate in which Sachs was . 
intervening. It was about how the West should seek to reshape the life of the - 


ee 


entire Hast European region. Only one aspect of the debate and of Sachs’s 
policy concerned the sequence of domestic changes required of 
governments in the various individual states. Indeed Sachs’s programme 
was about creating an international environment in which the domestic 
aspect of his policy would become the only rational course for any 


government to pursue. 


Sachs’s proposals were enthusiastically supported by both American and 
British policy-makers and they have become household names in Eastern 
Europe: every Russian schoolchild learns about the ‘three gatsias. Such 
popularization 1s also widespread in Western universities where the 
policy is boiled down to an abstract, universal tool-kit for the pry 
construction of Market Economies out of Communism: an immensely 
attractive format for university teaching. At the same time, Sachs’s ideas 
have received the very highest accolades from the Anglo-Saxon academic 
world. The Harvard professor gave a famous series of lectures on his 
paradigm at the London School of Economics. These were subsequently 
published by mr. He is widely credited with founding a new discipline, 
‘The Economic Theory of the Transition’. Since Harvard and LSE 
professors would buy it and even sell it, few policy intellectuals in the 
defeated East could have the self-confidence to doubt its scientific 
credentials.* 


In truth, Sachs has never claimed to be offering either a tool-kit or a new 
theory. He is not a crude purveyor of ideological nostrums, but a serious 
and independent theorist who is nobody’s lackey. He is, however, also 
strongly committed to a vision of a globalized, unified capitalist world 
which he believes would benefit the whole of humanity and he evidently 
saw an opportunity for bringing that vision closer by becoming involved 
in formulating a policy for the transformation of the East European 
region. Like all rigorous policy, his contains a more or less explicit model 
of the behaviour of the relevant actors and of the ways in which they will 
interact in given contexts, faced with given constraints and incentives. 


We will frst try to clarify what Sachs’s policy model has actually been. We 
will then examine the extent to which the main actors identified in the 
model have actually behaved ın the way the theory predicted. And in the 
light of that experience we will attempt to draw some conclusions about 
the real relationship between Western policy and the ideas propagated by 
Sachs and his followers, and suggest an alternative model for understand- 
ing what has happened. Sachs’s policy has had various names: shock 
treatment, radical economic reform, Big Bang, the ‘three zasnas’ or shock 
therapy (sr). Sachs himself has not been happy with any of these names 


1! I would like to thank Perry Anderson, Laszlo Andor, Robin Blackburn and 
Wendy Carlin for their comments and cnticisms of an earlier draft of this essay— 
though of course this 1s not to say that they concur with all the views expressed in 
It. 

7 It should be said, however, that Alice Amsden of wrr, together with Jacek 
Kochanowicz of Warsaw and Lance Taylor of the New School, have provided a 
damaging challenge to this consensus with their book The Market Meets sts Match, 
Pnoceton 1994, drawing on East Asian experience to challenge Shock Therapy 
orthodoxy. 
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but has come to accept the latter name and we will follow him in this, 
calling his model st. 5 


L The Shock Therapy Model 


Sachs’s model has the characteristic problem-solving form familiar in 
policy analysis: ıt says, if you want to achieve outcome A, then you must 
get actor X to produce output Y, which will then interact with its 
environment in such a way as to achieve outcome A. The model makes 
assumptions about the behaviour and motivations of the relevant actors, 
about how they will respond to given negative or positive incentives and 
about the context in which they act. We evaluate the model by judging 
whether ıt really will achiéve outcome A and, 1f so, whether it will achieve 
it at least cost. 


Sachs formulated his model to solve one big problem: how should the 
entire ex-communist region of Eastern Europe and the ussr be re- 
Organized in order to achieve, in Sachs’s words, ‘a recovery of human 
freedom and a democratically based rise in living standards.’ 


A very broad spectrum of opinion, at least in the West, would accept this 
problem-definition and desired outcome. Yet many would be suspicious 
of a concerted, Western-directed plan for regional social engineering to 
achieve this outcome. Ralph Dahrendorf expressed two worries on this 
score. He argued that ‘the countries of East-Central Europe have not shed 
their communist system in order to embrace the capitalist system— 
whatever that is... If any creed has won... it is the idea that we are all 
embarked on a journey into an uncertain future and have to work by trial 
and error within institutions which make it possible to bring about 
change without bloodshed.’* Dahrendorf’s rejection of the whole idea of 
a Western system is an implied warming against social engineering to 
achieve a forced decollectivization. Sachs defends such grand planning on 
the grounds that the world is governed by systems (communism and 
capitalism) whose main structural features of socio-economic and power 
relationships are perfectly understandable: however variable in detail they 
nevertheless have, so to speak, the same basic genetic codes. 


But Dabrendorf’s second concern is the primacy of respecting the existing 
tissue of social institutions and of strengthening social institutionalization 
by introducing openness: the free circulation of ideas and the building of 
consensus through debate, negotiation and compromise. This approach 
would place the development of a legal state and poljtical liberalism above 
schemes for systemic change: the latter should grow out of the ‘open 
society’ or ‘civil society’. Sachs rejects this, saying that if the states of the 
region adopted Dahrendorf’s approach ‘of open experimentation, I doubt - 
that the transformation would be possible at all, at least without costly 
and dangerous wrong turns.’ 





3 Jeffrey Sachs, ‘Understanding Shock Therapy’, Secial Markst Fesndatten, 1994, p. 
25. i 

* Ralph Dahrendorf, Refection on the Rerolaien in Earepe, London 1990. 

' Jeffrey Sachs, Pelana’ s Jump to the Market Ecenemry, Cambridge, Mass. 1993, p. 4. 
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Thus, what might be called Sachs’s inverted Leninism® 1s more than a 
matter of style: it relates to the entire methodology of his model: he is a 
strong believer that he—or at least the West—can plan in such a way as to 
enable the peoples of the region to avoid costly wrong turns, and he 
simultaneously believes that, left to their own collective efforts, they 
would take wrong turns or indeed might not opt for his goals at all. The 
corollary of these views is that the policy he advocates will entail a 
sequence of events in which institutional consolidation and democratic 
stabilization brings up the rear. 


I. Path and Output at a Regional Level 


Sachs’s policy has had as its object not individual states but the entire 
post-communist region of Eastern Europe. He advanced his ideas in line 
with the views of the American and British governments about the 
transformation of Eastern Europe as a region. He also counterposed his 
regional goals with an alternative solution which dovetailed with the 
French government’s general approach. We will summarize the regional 
policy which Sachs opposed before turning to his alternative: 


1) Encouraging the former Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(Cums) region, including the ussr, to remain linked together 
economically. 

2) Leaving the evolution of socio-economic forces in each country to the 
interplay of forces within the country concerned, without using Western 
pressure to impose a particular system. 

3) Making the emphasis of Westem policy that of economic revival in the 
region as a whole, using, for example, a regional development bank for 
that purpose. 

4) Rejecting the perspective of bringing some ex-communist countries 
into the Ec in the short or medium term. Instead, offering a pan-European 
confederation embracing both the £c and the East, including the ussr. 


The alternative, American approach, for which Sachs was a passionate 
advocate, involved: 


1) Breaking up the Comecon region and above all, breaking East-Central 
European countries from the ussr. 

2) Making a root-and-branch switch to a particular form of capitalist 
institutional structure in each state a precondition for normalizing 
relations with that state. 

3) Imposing, therefore, a hub-and-spokes structure on the relationship 
between the West and East-Central Europe,’ with each target state in the 
region relating to the others principally via its relationship with the 
Western hub. 

4) Starting the process of regional transformation ın the states with the 
most politically sympathetic governments and then using both negative 
and positive incentives to extend the required mix of domestic policies 
across the region as a whole. 


® To be more exact we might better say ‘inverted Preobrazhenskyism’. 
7 American policy in 1990—92 continued to favour the maintenance of a Moscow- 
centred economic space in the Soviet region, except for the Baltic republics. 
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5) The entire process would be carried forward by the capacity and will of. 


Western states to provide, in the main via their multilateral orgariizations 
the necessary positive incentives for cooperative gorenen and . 
constraints for uncoóperative governments. 

. 6) The revival of economic activity in cooperative target states would take 
the form .of trade-led growth- directed toward Western Europe, 
compensating for Comecon’s collapse. 

:7) Cooperative states would gain full access to the market of the Ec (partly 

‘through radically changing some of its key institutional pillars, such as its 
trade regime and Common: Agricultural Policy), -very substantial 
economic assistance and eventual membership of a greatly enlarged Ec. 


~ Sachs’s 1990 article outlines this entire approach with cogency. He 
‘claimed that keeping the Comecon region together would be sub- ‘ 
optimal: tHe “East Buropean common market that some suggest as a 
precursor to’ integration with the West would simply be a poor man’s 
club.’ He therefore urged its break-up and in effect the start of a 
- competitive race by-East European states to prepare themselves for direct 
entry into the West European market. Secondly, he’ rejected mixed or 
hybrid forms of socio-economic system on the grounds that market 
socialism had proved to be unworkable: the East European states ‘must 
reject ... ideas about a “third way”? and ‘go straight for a western-style 
market economy.”* He urged radical reform in the Ec to accommodate an 
export surge from target states and called for an unprecedented degree of ` 
fanding for cooperative states from Western sources, especially from 
Germany. 


In 1990 Sachs was able to point out that his model was already being 
applied by two states in the region: Yugoslavia and Poland. As Sachs, 
who had been advising the Yugoslav government in 1989 and had then 
transferred to Poland, explained: ‘Poland will brng in the first 
comprehensive market-oriented reforms in Eastern Europe. Yugoslavia 
will undertake a similar programme.” 


The dees PEAT 43 articulated by Sachs was, of course, adopted 
by the G7.'° Its key element—the fragmentation of the Comecon region 
and its replacement by hub-and-spoke relations between isolated Eastern 
‘states and the West—has subsequently been largely naturalized in 
Western public and academic discourse. Debate about st has thereby been 
reduced’ to’ cost-benefit analysis of whéther the spokes should accept ' 
' Western conditionality or attempt an isolationist policy, or some possible ` 
half-way house between the two. a 

-$ Jeffrey Sachs, ‘What is to be Doner’, Eresemist, 13 January 1990. - 

9 Sachs, Poland s Jump te the Marksi Ecowaary, p. 25. Sachs noted that the Yugoslav 
outcome would differ from Poland’s for Yugoslavia would maintain, in large 
’ measure, its self-management approach to corporate governance. 

1° Franco-German proposals to keep the ussr and Eastern Europe linked via a 
free-trade regime were rejected; French ideas for an EBRD which would engage in 
large public infrastructure projects embracing the ussr and Eastern Europe were 
emasculated. And the French notion of a pan-European confederation embracing 
both the zc and the whole of the East were repudiated. Poland, and for a short 
while Yugoslavia, became the flagships of the alternative approach. 


The fragmentation of the Comecon region may seem as natural as, say the 
hostility of Serbs, Croats and Bosnian Muslims in the 1990s or the 
hostility of the French towards the Germans in the late 19408, but to 
believe that is to ignore the capacity of the West to shape outcomes. This 
capacity was used by the us to bring France and Germany together. As 
Richard Holbrooke, the us Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs, has recently pointed out, this capacity was not used in Yugoslavia 
and the result was, in his view, ‘the greatest collective security failure of 
the West since the 19308’."' In 1990 and 1991 Western influence was used 
to encourage the fragmentation of the Comecon region. Sachs was part of 
that effort and he justifies the break-up not on the grounds that it was 
bound to happen, but on the grounds that ıt was desirable from an 
economic point of view. The policy did not oppose a slide towards 
national autarky. Indeed, ıt encouraged such a condition from which ıt 
hoped that agreeing to Western terms for hub-and-spoke integration 
would appear not only the best but the only rational exit. 


Thus, at a regional level the path lay through the gradual absorption of 
the states concerned into the Western economy institutionalized in the 
various multilateral organizations and especially the ec. The end product 
would be a unification of Europe in a single (reformed) Ec market. This 
would generate, on a regional scale, the desired outcome of prosperous 
capitalist democracy. 


2. The Key Output of Shock Therapy in Each State 


If st’s projected omtcome in each state is democratically-based increased 
living standards and freedom, the ostpxt of Sachs’s policy 1s institutio- 
nal.'* Sachs has often named it as a ‘market economy’ or ‘capitalism’. Yet 
closer examination reveals that specific state-institutional forms are the 
central output goals of st at the level of a single country, not capitalism as 
such. He puts matters as follows: ‘At the base of all of this transformation 
[is] ... the idea ... that the post-communist world have the potential to 
grow more rapidly than the develop[ed]'? world and thereby to narrow 
the gap in living standards, if they harmonize therr economic instiintions and join 
their economies to the global economic system.’ "4 


Even on the occasions when Sachs says his goal 1s simply ‘capitalism’, 
we discover that he means the very particular institutional matrix which 





"' Richard Holbrooke, ‘America, a European Power’, Fereiga Affasrs, March- 
April 1995, p. 40. 

1 A common vulgarization of st, much favoured by the Exesemist, involves 
muddling output and outcome and switching promiscuously between the two as 
each suits for evaluating sr. This propagandistic vulgarization is exemplified in rts 
survey of East European economies of 3 December 1994, p. 23. 

D Sachs ıs printed here as writing ‘the developing world’ but this must be a 
misprint: the context shows he means the developed world. See ‘Understanding 
Shock Therapy’, p. 15. 

14 Ibid., p. 15 (italics in the orginal). 

1 Sachs uses the claim that his goal 1s capitalism as such to claim that he 18 
politically neutral between all varieties of capitalism, whether Swedish, South 
Korean or Chilean. Yet the specifics of his arguments refute this apparent 
neutrality. 
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excludes most capitalisms throughout history from qualifying as 
i ae at all. Sachs tells us that ‘the main precepts of capitalism [are] 

trade, currency convertibility, and the private sector as the engine of 
ee By this strange formula, Western Europe was not obeying 
capitalist precepts before 1958 (no convertibility) and the usa was not 
following capitalist precepts in the highly protected inter-war period. 
These are thus the precepts not of capitalism but of Sachs, and two out of 
his three precepts could in theory be applied without a capitalist economy 
at all: they are to do with the external economic relations of states. 


His desired output 1s further revealed by ihe six ‘core reforms’ that he tells 
us must be achieved: 


(1) Open international trade; (2) currency convertibility; (3) private 
ownership as the main engine of economic growth; (4) corporate 
ownership as the dominant organizational form for large enter- 
prises; (5) openness to foreign investment; and (6) membership of 
key international economic institutions, including the par, the 
World Bank, and the Garr... 17 


Thus, four of his six planks (numbers 1, 2, 5 and 6) are about changing a 
target state’s external politico-economic relations and one (number 4) is 
about a particular form of capitalist ownership: the form which enables 
compantes to be bought and sold easily. Only number 3 refers to what 
would normally be meant by capitalism. In short, the output of Sachs’s 
model is a very specific political economy: a state as open as it is possible 
for it to be to the forces of international economic operators: a state witha 
globalized institutional structure, through which the resources of what he 
calls ‘the global mainstream economy’ can flow. 


It is this output which lays the basis for the desired outcome ın the 
countries concerned: ‘In effect, by rejoining the rest of the global 
economy, they are able to import some of the prosperity from the rest of 
the world, usually through the importation of new technologies, 
organizational pattems and finance.’ Or again, when the target states are 
‘opened wide to international trade’ and to international capital, they will 
gain ‘the new technologies, managerial talent, organizational methods 
and financial capital needed to overcome the dismal economic legacy of 
the past forty years.’"9 


Creating the free trade regime and the right institutional and economic 
conditions to attract foreign direct investment (FDI) are the core output 





16 Sachs, ‘Consolidating Capitalism’, Foreign Pelse, no. 98, spring 1995. 

17 Ibıd. Though always keeping the number six, Sachs’s list differs from the above 
1n bis Social Market Foundation pamphlet Understanding “Shock Therapy”’. 
Given the name of the foundation for which he was writing, he astutely adds as his 
sixth core-reform the introduction of a social safety net, thus dropping the point 
about meeting the membership criteria of the multilateral institutions. But he 
nevertheless makes clear the importance of joining these organizations in his sur 
pamphlet. i 

18 Sachs, Poland's Jump to the Market Economy, p 3. 

1? Sacha, ‘What is to be Done” 


goals for generating the desired outcome: prosperous capitalist democra- 
cies. Together, they will produce the efficiencies for growth. 


Sachs’s theme has been repeated tirelessly by American diplomats and the 
officials of the international financial institutions (FIs). As the us 
ambassador to Hungary put it recently: ‘I have often been asked why 
there isn’t a new Marshall Plan to help Central and Eastern Europe. Well, 
there is—it is here—and it is called private foreign investment ... 
Foreign investment creates jobs, enhances productivity, generates 
economic growth, and raises the standard of living. It brings new 
technology, new management techniques, new markets, new products, 
and better ways of doing business.’?° 


Another st enthusiast, John Lloyd, has been particularly critical of those 
(on the Left) who fail to grasp the link between sr and the reality of global 
capital, All states must create open institutions that can tap into the huge, 
mobile capital resources in the world economy: 


The world in which choices are made a hundred times a day as to 
which economy millions or billions of dollars are invested in, the 
world in which commodities such as cars and computers and planes 
are put together in one location from parts made in a thousand; the 
world ın which rivers of data flow to and fro across ‘borders’ 
bearing information that a wilderness of xGxs could not analyse, or 
even capture—that 1s the-world into which the Russian reformers 
had to struggle to insert their country.7? ` 


Failure to adapt to the reality of globalization will lead, in Lloyd’s view, to 
disaster. “The world,’ he says ‘would not tolerate a “special” Russa if 
being special meant an unconvertible currency, an unreformed industrial 
structure and a hostile investment climate ...’*? 


The vision of tapping into the resources of global capitalism to modernize 
the economy was a powerful motive for Eastern supporters of st, as 
Yegor Gaidar illustrated in an interview with the Ecomomist ın early 1992, 
just after he had taken charge of the Russian economy. When the 
Economist asked him whether the Russian people would accept the likely 
‘economic shocks’ of ‘an extraordinarily difficult transition’, he seemed 
unaware that they were referring to the slump which his policy would 
cause and thought that the shock would be the flood of ror that would 
engulf Russia. He therefore responded by saying: 


It is hard to feel threatened by a possibility that, say, Germany or 
France will buy up the entire country.... We are also different from 
Hast Europeans. We don’t have so much xenophobia. The social 
and political problems connected with foreign investment are easier 
here than, for instance, in Poland, which 1s preoccupied with its 


*° Speech by Ambassador Donald Blinken at the Collegium Budapest, 16 March 
1995. Mimeo, us Embassy, Budapest. 

=! John Lloyd, ‘How to Make a Market’, Losdss Restew of Books, 1o November 
1994- 
u Ibid. 
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relationship with Germany. That is why I think that our opening 
and integration into the Western world is 2 historical and socio- 
political chance for the West and for Russia also. 


But the really ingenious aspect of Sachs’s work has been the way in which 
he has justified the sudden opening of target economies to global capital 
as the necessary first steps in government policy for what we would 
normally think of as capitalism. He justifies a sudden switch to free trade; 
early convertibility is justified as a means to anchor world prices in the 
domestic context and as a springboard to economic revival through trade; 
and FDI 1s indispensable for privatization and restructuring. All Western 
authorities have joined Sachs in insisting on these aspects of his policy. 
The role of FD! is particularly stressed. Thus the joint study by the mar, the 
World Bank, the ozcp and the EBRD of the Soviet economy, carried out at 
the behest of the G7 in 1990~91, pointed out that FDI would be ‘crucial in 
the transition’.*? The ozcp concurs in its own study that it is ‘crucial to the 
process of transition to a market economy’,“ and it adds that ‘the 
privatization process must extensively rely on Fpr’.*) Creating the 
institutional conditions for FDI is thus not only the omega of st; ıt 18 the 
alpha as well. 


3. The Key Shock Therapy Actors 


It is precisely because Sachs’s goal is an institutional order radically open 
to global capitalist forces that the central actors in sT are governments. As 
Sachs explains, ‘markets spring up as soon as central planning bureaucrats 
vacate the field’.*® But to achieve she right kind of capitalist market 
institutions requires the sustained application of political and social 
engineering by governments in the target states and in the West—the 
latter operating in the main through their multilateral institutions. The 
joint action of Eastern and Western governments is needed to breed the 
right brand of capitalist private sector and to attract the interest of 
Western global capital. 


Sachs insists on the centrality of Western governments: ‘success in the 
economic transformation will depend not only on the East, but quite 
fundamentally on the West as well.’*”7 He endlessly lists the West’s power 


33 See UNCTAD, World Investiment Report 1994 Transnational Corporatvens, Employment 
and the Workplace, New York and Geneva 1994, p. 98. 

H OECD, Integrating Emerging Market Econemus inte the International Trading System, 
Panis 1994. The actual ogcn formulation here is interesting. It puts its statement ın 
the passive voice, saying: “The contbution of inward foreign direct investment 
(FDI) 1s considered crucial to the process of transition to a market economy.’ It 
thus avoids saying whe considers it to be crucial, but we are left to infer that the 
OECD itself believes this to be the case. . 

3 Ibid The ozcp does not explain the force of the ‘must’ here except to say that 
foreign companies will be central ‘in restructuring the state-owned industries’. 
This, as we have seen, is because the World Bank in Poland and Hungary would 
not allow industry ministries to restructure before privatization. 

26 Sachs, Peland’s Jump te the Marksi Economy, p. xii. 

%7 Ibid., p. 7. 


resources:”* the capacity to open or close their markets to East European 
products; to decide on debt, on grant aid, on loans, and on the terms for 
loans for political as well as economic purposes, on technology transfers, 
on currency support and so on; to decide on entry or exclusion from 
international institutions; to allow Eastern workers to low westwards. 
All these give Western governments tremendous bargaining power.”9 


The element ın his policy which is concerned with political power is 
frankly acknowledged by Sachs: ‘the problem of reform is mostly political 
rather than social or even economic.” The task is to change an entire 
social and institutional order, so power and conflict will be absolutely 
central to the process. 


This centrality of Western power has provoked sharp debate amongst sT 
supporters over the precise articulation of negative and positive 
incentives, a debate largely centred on differing appreciations of the 
motivational factors governing the behaviour of East European govem- 
ments. Some say the only effective incentives are negative, exclusionary 
ones.’' Sachs himself disagrees, insisting that once a government has 
publicly committed itself to sr and launched the programme, it will have 
the will to follow through but inadequate means. At this point the West 
must provide large funds to help the government with economic and 
political crisis management. st thus requires that Western governments 
will provide grants for a target state’s foreign exchange reserves, money 
for social security payments, ‘cancellation of most of the debt owed to 
Western governments and banks’, long-term development finance for 
which ‘grant aid is again needed.’ So too is free movement of labour 
westwards. They must also throw open their markets to the East. Failure 
by Western governments to deliver at this point, says Sachs, will lead to 
‘criminality, political extremism, civil unrest, hyper-inflation, capital 
flight, and, in the worst cases, civil war’.3* Thus for Sachs, once sr is 
launched in a target country, the West quickly has effective power over 
the fate of the target state’s population. 


Yet there is one large gap in st ın this area. Lengthy discussion of the right 
mux of carrots and sticks to ensure compliance by Eastern governments 
sits beside an almost complete silence about the carrots and sticks needed 
to make Western governments comply. There are two possible explana- 
tions for this silence. One would be that the end product of st in the East 


** Though be cunously downplays them in ‘Understanding “Shock Therapy”’. 
He also eschews public discussion of the tactics of conditionality despite the fact 
that this must have been part of his daily working diet in his consultancy work in 
the region. 

*9 John Lloyd also recognizes the power of the G7 states but he misleadingly calls 
them ‘the world’ and proceeds to talk about what ‘the world’ will or will not 
tolerate. See ‘How to Make a Market’. 

3° Sachs, Poland's Jump to the Markit Economy, p. xii. 

5* Stanislaw Gomulka has largely subscribed to this view, pointing out that 
Western macroeconomic support or debt reduction would encourage indiscipline 
among target governments simular to the soft budget constraints enjoyed by state 
enterpnses under communism. 

3* Sachs, “Beyond Bretton Woods: A New Blueprint’, Ecomemist, 1 October 1994, 
p. 28. 
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would bring such large economic gain for Western interests that no sticks 
are needed to ensure the West offers generous assistance. Yet Sachs does 
not argue this: he remains silent on the direct economic benefits of his 
policy to the West. Instead he has suggested that Western governments 
can be driven more by political ideals even when they entail some 
economic cost. Thus in 1990 he suggested that EC governments would 
ead the Common Agricultural Policy because of the dream of a united 
Europe: “The ec will just have to accept that free trade in Polish hams is a 
price to be paid for living in a united and democratic Europe.’ And he 
explains why the German government in particular will be motivated to 
transfer very large sums to Eastern Europe: it will be like America’s 
cancellation of FRG debt in 1953, an act which laid the basis for Germany’s 
‘spectacular economic recovery’. But we should probably not take these 
remarks at face value. Sachs is more plausibly implying that the Ec and 
Germany will respond in the ways required by his policy becanse America 
will effectsrely exert the required pressure npon them to do so. In other words, for 
Sachs, the usa will play the role assigned to it in hegemonic stability 
theory: in its own hegemonic interests, it will force the West European 
states to be true to their own long-term interest in achieving a globalized 
world economy. 


As far as economic operators are concerned, the same pattern emerges: 
the need for rather brutal coercion of state enterprise managements and 
employees in the East while we can expect large flows of money and 
technology into the target economy from Western TNCs once the right 
kind of institutional framework is in place. The motivational factors in 
the behaviour of Western TNCs are left unexplored. 


4. The Interlocking Wheels of the National Policy Cycle 


Shock Therapy has been popularized by Sachs, the nar and others as the 
three ‘izations’, which, as we have seen, are now familiar to every 
schoolchild in Eastern Europe: liberalization, stabilization and privatiza- 
tion. More recently a fourth, final step has been added: institutionaliza- 
tion. But this 1s to express st as a linear set of steps by a single actor—the 
target state’s government. If we are to recast the policy a8 a model of 
interaction of actors with each other and with their environment we get 
the following sequence: 


1) The liberalizing/ stabilizing shock. 

2) The international shock. 

3) Privatization and FDI. 

4) Trade-led growth. 

5) Political/ institutional consolidation and growth. 


We will examine each of these interlocking wheels in turn. 
1. The Domestic Liberalzzing|Stabilrzing Shock 


The domestic shock of st is a double one: first, the sudden liberalization of 





33 Jeffrey Sachs, ‘What is to be Done?’ 


prices and slashing of state subsidies, coupled with the imposition of wage 
controls, and second, a very tight monetary and credit squeeze. 


Sachs follows neo-classical orthodoxy in viewing the sudden imposition 
of decontrolled prices, combined with wage controls, as being a creative 
process of providing a more efficient allocation of production factors than 
was provided by Communism. Thus the price-liberalization shock 18 a 
stimulant to growth, not a depressant. The credit squeeze and tight 
monetary policy does have a depressive effect, but it is designed above all 
to ensure that enterprises are forced to restructure by laying off workers 
rather than borrowing their way out of difficulties. 


An interesting feature of the policy cycle is the fact that the liberalization/ 
. stabilization shock is to occur before the development of either a domestic 
group of money capitalists—people who have accumulated large 
quantities of money to be used as capital—or a domestic system of 
financial markets. Thus state enterprises will not be able to respond to the 
shock by combining ‘downsizing’ of the work force with borrowing for 
investment in new plant. All their restructuring efforts will therefore be 
concentrated upon one production factor: labour and its price. 


Although Sachs says little about this, there ıs thus a central social 
dimension to the liberalization shock: a sudden, dramatic weakening of 
the social power of the industrial working class: the end of state subsidies 
while wages are controlled involves a large fall in living standards; the 
removal of control over prices deepens this fall while the onset of 
unemployment consolidates the shift in the entire balance of social power. 


2. The International Integration of the Target State 


As the domestic shock takes effect, two steps are required to tie the 
domestic economy into the global economy: the radical liberalization of 
trade and making the currency convertible. The key justification of the 
trade liberalization is to ensure competition from Western companies in 
domestic product markets and to prevent local oligopolies from raising 
their prices excessively. Sachs calls this his ‘greatest conceptual break- 
through’. Trade liberalization involves ending quotas and having very 
low tariffs: a free trade regime. By making the currency convertible for 
trade purposes, the link between local enterprises and the world economy 
will be consolidated. 


These changes will go hand in hand with the fragmentation of the 
Comecon region, which will have a temporary depressive effect but will 
rapidly be overcome as Western Europe opens its markets and the ms 
help to stabilize the local currencies. 


3. Privatization, FDI and Restructuring 


An absolutely basic component of sr is the transfer of state enterprises 
into private hands but, curiously enough, this 1s the issue on which Sachs 
has been most vague. Of only one thing 1s he convinced: that handing 


H Sachs, Poland s Jump te the Market Economy, p. 46. 
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enterprises over to the people who work ın them as managers or workers 
would be absolutely wrong. Yet even on this issue he changes his mind 
about why. In his book on Poland he says at one point that handing 
ownership to managers and-workers would be ‘stealing’.?’ At other times 
he has said that handing ownership to the workers ‘puts workers at 
excessive risk’, presumably because they would bear full responsibility for 
the enterprise.° At other times, he says it would put the enterprise at risk 
from the workers because they would pay themselves too much instead of 
investing.37 His clinching argument, however, is that worker-owned 
companies would not be trusted by capital markets; but this only begs the 
question of the form of the target country’s banking system. 


In ‘What is to be Done?’, Sachs urged that ‘the firms should be sold for 
cash’, through auctions with a board of Western financial advisers and 
legal experts checking on the deals. 3° He seemed unaware of the ethical 
difficulties with this proposal: that those in the target state with the cash to 
buy a steel mill would be very few in number and without question former 
or current crooks at the head of Mafia pyramids. 


He later dropped this idea on the grounds that it would be too slow a 
process. Instead of solving the problem of where the money capital would 
come from to buy the enterprises, he wrapped the process up in a mystery: 
10—20 per cent of the shares would go to the workers, ‘another fraction’ of 
ownership rights would go to households. They would not get the 
enterprise shares but would get unit trusts in ‘investment funds’. These 
private ‘investment Funds in turn would own the shares of the industrial 
enterprises’, appoint the directors and monitor performance.’? There 
would be between ten and twenty such funds. He assures us that criticism 
on the lines that foreigners would end up running the funds and their 
enterprises is false, but he does not explain how or why. Nor does he 
address the fact that sr requires privatization in the midst of recession and 
that therefore the assets fetch very low prices. 


Another major issue is whether the state enterprises should be 
restructured via a state industrial policy before they are privatized or 
whether they should be sold to the private sector first and restructured by 
the new private owner. Sachs tackles this by saying that the target state 
will lack the expertise to do it, while his nebulous investment funds will 
have such expertise. This 1s presumably because the investment funds will 
be private and only the salaried employees of the private sector possess 
what it takes. ' 


4- Trade-Lad Growth 


As with oe Structural Adjustment Programmes, the target economy’s 
economic recovery is designed to develop above all through trade-led 
growth, rather than a strong domestic recovery. A large flow of imports 





3 Ibid., p. 32. 

36 He doesn’t explain this idea of risk See “What 1s to be Done?’ 
37 Sachs, Poland s Jump to the Markst Economy, p 83. 

38 Sachs, What 1s to-be Done?’, p. 26. 

39 Sachs, Poland's Jump to the Markst Economy, p. 89. 


will be needed to retool industries and dynamic export growth will 
follow. This aspect of the project was of course crucial to st’s impact on 
longer-term economic welfare. As we shall see, the other elements in st 
involved a profound depression of the internal market and living 
standards. There was, however, meant to be a strong trade surge which 
would act as the growth motor to bring GNP and living standards up 
towards West European levels in the medium term. This perspective 
would depend on the response of the political economies of Western 
Europe to the transformations in the East. 


J. Polstical|Institutronal Consolidation 


It has been widely understood and accepted by the supporters of sr that 
the consolidation of a democratic regime brings up the rear of the sr 
process as its final outcome. The other side of this coin 1s that during the 
process of sr the rule 1s political crisis-management by the executive, 
blunting and blocking popular pressures for a halt to or reversal of sT. 


If. A Balance-Sheet of Shock Therapy in Practice 


Sachs has rightly claimed that most governments ın post-communist 
Eastern Europe have to some degree tried to lock themselves into the 
hub-and-spokes structures of st and have tried to combine the demands 
of the international financial institutions and the Ec/zu with often 
conflicting domestic pressures. Some governments have drifted, without 
any coherent policy, and only a very few, like the Romanian government, 
have consciously sought a different road to another form of capitalism. 


We will argue five main charges against the policy: 


1) That its macro instruments of regional fragmentation and domestic 
shock change have been immensely costly in the short and medium-term. 
2) STs free trade-led policy for economic revival was largely 
misconceived. ; i 
3) Its micro policies for sustained economic revival have tended to 
weaken rather than strengthen longer-term revival. 

. 4) The practice of sr on the part of Western actors has sharply diverged 
from the theory in ways that have damaged the East European states. 
5) In terms of 1ts own criteria, st has been a failure. 


We will also suggest that the elements of an alternative strategy contained 
in the positions of both the Gorbachev government in 1990 and the 
French proposals at that nme would have been far less costly and would 
have offered far better prospects for the future: keeping the Comecon 
region united in its own reform project, developing new trade and 
payment arrangements for that region, and removing Cold War trade 
barriers to East-West trade, while letting each government move 
forward experimentally at 1ts own pace. The Western powers had the 
capacity to structure such an alternative, but the dominant Westem 
powers had no interest in pursuing it. 
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1. The Double Depressive Shock 


‘The implementation of st has brought a savage double depressive shock 
to the entire region. Part of this has been the result of the sr model’s 
insistence on breaking up the Comecon area, rather than maintaining 
regional trade and production linkages through a customs union and new 
payment arrangements. Part of the shock has come from the implemen- 
tation of the first elements of the sr domestic policy cycle. 


Every serious commentator on the region knows about these effects. 
When Sachs first published his sr programme in January 1990 in the 
Economist, that magazine had already explained to its readers what the 
projected effect of st would be in Poland: officially the government 
forecast 400,000 jobless; but unofficially ‘economists expect up to 3 
million.’#° The actual outcome was, in fact, in many respects worse, as 
Table 1 illustrates. In Russia, after six months of st in 1992 real incomes 
were reduced to 40 per cent of their 1991 levels and production was 


plummeting. 


The oEcD’s study of the depression pin-points four causal factors, all 
deriving from st. It says that the ‘stabilization’ aspect, especially the credit 
squeeze via credit ceilings, ‘was identified as the important element 
contributing to the recession, especially at the beginning of the reform 
process.’ 4" The fragmentation of Comecon-region trade had a disastrous 
impact on industrial output: ‘According to some calculations, this 
volume effect alone can explain most of the fall in output in Hungary and 
the former csrr and about one third of the decline in Poland.’ It also 
stressed that key institutional vacuums, as pointed out by cnitics of sr, 
such as the absence of a financial system, meant that ‘all countries suffered 
from an inadequate supply-side response’, in other words a downward 
spiral into protracted depression. 


Sachs has responded by first of all attempting to distance himself and his 
policies from the fragmentation of the Comecon region and then by 
blaming the slump on that fragmentation. He has claimed that ‘the decline 
in industrial production in 1991, and to some extent in 1990, was the result 
of the collapse of trade with the former Soviet Union, not the result of 
economic reforms in Poland.’ Yet he actively championed that collapse 
in favour of a hub-and-spoke linkage with the Ec. He must also have been 
fully aware that the nar was resolutely opposed to preventing such a 
collapse through a payments union for the region, and he must surely also 
have been aware that his fragmentation policy would be consolidated 
through regional bloc arrangements for cutting East-Central Europe off 
from production linkages with the ussr. As in the case of NAFTA, the EC 
would consolidate this bloc through rules-of-origin arrangements, 
severing their production linkages with countries to their east. The 
Association Agreements between the Ec and the East-Central European 


® ‘Big Bang, Big Adventure’, Ecesemist, 23 December 1989. 

4! OECD, Integrating Emerging Market Economies into the International Trading System, 
Pans 1994. 

£ Ibid. 

43 Sachs, ‘Reply to Jan Adam’, Ecowsmrcs of Planning, vol. 26, 1993 


Table 1 
Indicators of Slump 














Rs! GDP 

1989 1990 IQ99I 1992 1993 1994 
Poland 0.2 —11.6 7.2 1.0 4 5 
Hungary —0.2 4.3 — 10.2 —so =3 I 
CFR 4-5 T04 TISg =. 
Czech Rep =F o 3 
Slovakia —7 -4 I 
Industrial Prodata 

1989 Iggo 1991 1992 1993 1994 
Poland —o.5 — 24.2 119 3.9 5.6 N/A 
Hungary — 1.0 9.2 21.5 —9.7 4 N/A 
CSFR 0.7 35 24.7 — 10.4 
Czech Rep. — 10.6 T53 o 
Slovakia 14 — 10.6 —4 





Sources: H. Schmieding, From Plan to Market’, Weltwsrtschaftliches Archa, no. 
2, 1993; European Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Tressttien 
Report, 1994. 


countries, which Sachs has commended, devote between one fifth and one 
quarter of their entire text to this topic. 


Sachs’s second line of defence has been to claim that Communism was to 
blame for the slump.*’ He says that there were crises ın a number of these 
economies before sr started. This is true, but the ogcn study’s charge is 
that sr made a bad situation catastrophic. Gomulka, a defender of the nar, 
calculates that the average fall of cpp during what he calls the contraction 
phase of the transition was about 40 per cent. 46 Behind such figures 1s the 
devastating reality of human suffering which continues for most people in 
the region in 1995; this, however, seems to be a detail not worthy of 
serious analysis on Sachs’s part. 





4 See Patnck A. Messerlin, ‘The Association Agreements between the gc and 
mE Europe: Trade Liberalization vs Constitutional Failure?’ in J. Flemming 
and J.M.C. Rollo, eds, Trade, Payments and Adjustment in Central and Eastern 
Exrops, aiia and EBRD, London 1992 
43 The Ecomenst bas followed suit, claiming that while ‘all the post-communist 
economies suffered deep recessions. Much of this hardship was, however, the 
legacy of communism’s failure, not the product of capitalism’s arrival’ (3 
December 1994, p. 24). No one has, of course, suggested that the slump was 
caused by ‘capitalism’s arrival’, Others initially sought to deny the existence of 
slumps on the grounds that the statistical indicators were wrong. 
46 Stanislaw Gomulka, The Role of International F rmanctal Institutions: The Polish and 
Russian Expereemce 1989—93, paper to Conference on the Role of International 
Financial Institutions in Eastern Europe, Munich, April 1994, p. 23. 
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The Esomomist tried to justify Sachs’s view in the case of Russia by making 
the bold claim that communism caused too much supply for demand 
levels and too much demand for supply levels! ‘The transition from the 
rationing of central planning to the allocation of goods by the market was 
bound to require such a sharp fall in real wages: queues, in effect, reflect 
excess demand caused by prices that are too low in relation to wages.’47 
Having explained that goods had been too much in demand, it went on to 
explain that goods had also been too much in supply: not enough people 
wanted them! The government, it said, should not provide credits to 
enterprises, because to do so ‘will buoy the production of unwanted 
goods’. 


There 1s one argument that some, like Gomulka, have sought to mount 
for the view that the sr slump simply revealed the waste under 
communism. This argument begins by saying that measuring the inputs 
and outputs of some East European enterprises at world prices, they were 
actually subtracting value from inputs. So the introduction of world 
prices would drive these sectors to the wall: hence the sr slump, though 
triggered by price liberalization, was caused by the economic irrationality 


of communism. 


For this to have been the cause of the slump, the falls in production would 
have occurred in the value-subtracting sectors. Yet the production falls 
were across the board and in the Hungarian case we find that sectors 
identified by Hare and Hughes as the most efficient were in many cases hit 
harder than the big value subtractors, as Table 2 indicates. Indeed, Hare 
and Hughes identified alcoholic beverages as one of the biggest value 
subtractors, yet it was the only sector to continue to grow during the 
slump! 


In any case, this argument is theoretically muddled. As Schmieding has 
pointed out, price liberalization is about altering re/ative prices and thus 
falls in some sectors would be compensated by rises in others whose 
products would at the same time leap upwards in relative value.’° And the 
overall value of output should remain the same or nearly the same as 
before, on one condition: that factor prices really did move flexibly in line 
with relative prices on the world market. The shift to world relative prices 
would then quickly move from a static output level’! to a surge of growth 
as the supposedly more efficient allocation of factors in the world market 
was reflected in a redistribution of factors in the economy. 





47 Exemomist, 3 December 1994, p 24. 

Economist, 15 August 1992, pp. 11-12 A Russian reading such explanations 
could be forgiven for wondening if the Erosemsst was simply driven by hatred of 
the Russian economy. 

49 Their study was for the European Commission. See G. Hughes and P. Hare, 
“Competitiveness and Industral Restructuring in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland’ ın Commissten of the Exropean Communities: Exropean Ecomemry, special 
edition, no. 2, 1991. f : 
5° My discussion here draws heavily on Holger Schmieding, ‘From Plan to 
Market: The Nature of the Transformation Crisis’, Weltwsrtschaftlches Archiv 
(journal of the Kiel Institute of World Economies), vol. 129, 1993. 

1! I have slightly telescoped Schmieding here, omitting some nuances In his 
argument that are not relevant to this discussion. 
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Table 2 


The Relationship Between Falls in Output and Industrial 
Competitiveness in Hungary, 1987-1991 (1987 = 100) 








Industry DRC ranksag' Competitiveness Percentage 
ranking” output fall? 
Fur, shoes Ist and 50 8 
Clothing® sth sth 29.9 
Precision instruments 12th 3rd 44.2 
Electrical engineering 15th 8th 42.3 
Rubber 23rd 12th 39.2 
Building materials 6th 14th 36.4 
Food industry 2nd last and last 11.9 
` All industries 33 33 29-4 
Notes: 


1. prc = Domestic Resource Costs. 

2. Competitiveness ranking as measured by value added at world prices less 
labour costs and depreciation as a percentage of world prce by industry. 

3. The percentage fall in output in 1991 from 1987 levels. 

Sources: J.C. Brada, I. Singh and A. Torok, ‘Firms Afloat and Firms Adrift: 
Hungarian Industry and the Economic Transition’, Eastern European Economics, 
January-February 1994, and G. Hughes and P. Hare, ‘Competitiveness and 
Industrial Restructuring in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland’, Commussies 
of the Exrepean Communities: Exrepean Ecoxomy, special edition, no. 2, 1991. 


Some mF economists seized on the issue of factor price flexibility in 1992, 
claiming that the depression was caused by the failure to fully introduce 
world prices for labour. Wages, they said, had not sunk low enough or 
fast enough. In short, the depression was caused not by sr but by the 
failure to implement it fully on the wages front. 


Sachs could hardly adopt this argument since it would imply that sr has 
not been tried, particularly as wages have picked up a bit in most countries 
since 1992. But in any case, it is unsustainable. Real wages in Poland fell 
33.6 per cent from the beginning of 1990 to the end of 1992. In 
Czechoslovakia in the same period they fell 21.5 per cent and in Hungary 
by 14 per cent. In all cases the falls were heaviest in the crucial first phase 
of the depression. The Esosowist noted that after six months of sr in 
Russia real wages had dropped to only 40 per cent of their average for 
1991.)* By any standards these figures show extraordinary downward 
flexibility. As Schmieding comments, ‘In a trivial sense, all economic 
crises can be related to a downward rigidity of real wages ın a neo-classical 
framework. The negative impact of all possible disturbances on the 
profitability of production could always be compensated by a further 
decline in the real wage.’ 





1 Economist, 8 August 1992, p. 68 
53 Schmueding, ‘From Plan to Market’, p. 225. 
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At the domestic level, these slumps were, in fact, the direct consequence 
of two aspects of the st shock: the collapse of effective demand— 
emphasized strongly by Kornai—and the credit crunch to impose a hard 
budget constraint upon enterprises. This credit crunch was exacerbated 
by the absence of any viable coordinating mechanism for redeploying 
factors of production: the old planning mechanism was destroyed and a 
capitalist mechanism—viable financial markets and a financial system— 
did not exist. 


What concerns us here 1s not the continuing debate over the relative 
weight of the two factors, but simply the undeniable fact that the 
depression was a core feature of the entire sr programme. st supporters 
have advanced a host of other arguments to justify the depression effect of 
the model. They have claimed that communist industrial goods were 
worthless; that there was a need for a growth in services; that the goods 
were no longer ‘necessary’. This argument has been nicely expressed by 
Garton Ash with his remark that returning the region to capitalism is like 
transforming 2 fish soup back into the aquarium from which it was 
made.’4 But this argument seems to rest more on anti-communism than 
hard evidence. What the evidence shows is that when the Ec lowered its 
Cold War barriers ın 1990-91 to imports from the Visegrad countries, the 
latter’s exports surged as follows: taking 1989 as 100, Poland’s exports to 
the EC rose to 208.2 in current us dollars in 1992, Czechoslovakia’s 
jumped to 250, and Hungary’s to 178.6. These gains were not confined to 
traditional export sectors, which were in any case more diversified than 
typical middle-income country exports, but applied right across the 
board. As Richard Portes says: “The explosive growth of Central and East 
European exports to the West in 1990—92 does conclusively refute those 
who claimed that these countries couldn’t compete—that quality was 
unacceptable, marketing was poor and so on.”»! 


The argument that the service sector was underdeveloped is used by 
Sachs to suggest that a drastic reduction in industrial output was 
necessary. But this neither explains the slump in industrial output—the 
industrial slump was not caused by workers flooding into new service 
industries!|—neither does ıt justify it. The service sector can grow without 
causing or requiring an ontpat decline in industry. 


The key justification is in fact one that is not usually stated bluntly and 
publicly: namely that there was no need for this industrial output 1n the 
East since Western Europe’s economy was already saturated with 
overproduction. In other words, East European industry stood in the 
‘same relation towards Western Europe as the European Airbus industry 
stands in relation to Boeing: it ıs worse than unnecessary, it is a 
competitive nuisance. 


The Human Costs of the Slump 


The human costs of the sr drive for rapid decollectivization have, almost 





34 Interview with Timothy Garton Ash, The Oxferd International Resiew, winter 
1994, P. 5. 

5C Randall Henning et al, eds, Reviving the Esropsan Unies, Institute for 
International Economics, Washington pc, Apal 1994, p. 173. 


certainly, been on a qualitatively lower scale than the human costs of 
collectivization in Eastern Europe after the war, when repression in the 
late 19408 is taken into account. Comparisons with the ussr in the 19308 
would be absurd. But these costs have nevertheless been considerable. 


According to UNICEF, the excess mortality in Russia, Ukraine, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Poland between 1989 and 1993 was 800,000.16 This figure 
includes excess deaths in the ussr before the start of sT ın January 1992. 
Michael Ellman gives the figure for excess deaths in Russia alone in that 
year as 82,000 and says there were ‘substantially more’ such deaths in 
1993.17 The crude death rate in Russia rose from 11.4 in 1991 to 14.4 in 
1993 and 16.2 in the first quarter of 1994.°* 


UNICEF explains that the transition has generated the health crisis ın three 
ways: by increasing the levels of stress-related heart and circulatory 
diseases—these accounted for 32—80 per cent of the rise in deaths in the 
region as a whole; by producing dietary deficiencies, and by causing 
socio-psychological tensions which have sharply increased murder and 
suicide rates. It comments that the East European health crisis ‘has no 
historical precedents’.’9 In Russia the number of murders rose by 42 per 
cent in 1992 and a further 27 per cent in 1993. Between 1989 and 1991 
homicides in Hungary increased by 43 per cent. In 1993 the suicide rate 
had increased from its 1989 level by 133 percent in Poland, by 150 percent 
in Romania and by 153 per cent in Russia.** 


The problem of poverty and malnutrition has become very serious in 
many countries. A study in Russia by Goskomstat and the World Bank 
defined the poverty line as the income needed to maintain food 
consumption sufficient to maintain normal body weight at an average 
level of activity—an austere definition by Western standards. The study 
showed that 37 per cent of the Russian population fell below this line in 
1992, while the figure for children under fifteen was a horrifying 46-47 
per cent. A study carried out by care and the us Centers for Disease 
Control ın 1992 found that on average Russian pensions were below what 
the World Bank estimated to be the minimal nutritional support level for 
a person living alone. Using untcer’s definition of mild malnutrition 
(less than 2,300 calories) the percentage of Poland’s population suffering 
such malnutrition was negligible in 1989 but had reached 17.9 per cent in 


1992. 


If we define the poverty line as 40 per cent of the average wage in 1989 and 
the extreme poverty line as 24 per cent of the 1989 average wage, then by 
1992 those in extreme poverty amounted to between 15 per cent and 26 





56 UNICEF, Ecomomres in Transition Studses, Regional Monitoring Repert, 1994. Crisis in 
Mortality, Health and Nutrition, Florence, 1994. 

57 Michael Ellman, ‘The Increase in Death and Disease under ‘Katestroika””’, 
Cambridgs Journal of Economics, 00. 18, 1994, P. 349. 
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39 UNICEF, Esonemres m Transition Studtes, p. 63. 
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per cent in Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, Russia, Ukraine and Albania; 
those in poverty were an extra 28 per cent to 38 per cent. Life-threatening 
diseases have increased sharply in Russia. Typhoid and paratyphoid 
increased 13 per cent in 1992 and 66 per cent in 1993; diphtheria increased 
109 per cent in 1992 and 290 per cent the following year. Deaths from 
tuberculosis increased 15 per cent in 1992.53 


2. The Failure of the Shock Therapy Trade Regime 


What Sachs called his ‘conceptual breakthrough’ of throwing target 
economies open to a radical free-trade regime was justified in the first 
place by its supposed ability to address the problem of oligopolies in the 
East, which would respond to price liberalization by raising prices while 
reducing output, but it was also designed to prepare the way for trade-led 
recovery. These goals neatly dovetailed with the ultimate goal of creating 
open-door economies ın the region for trade as for FDI. As it turned out, 
state enterprises were not the main culprits in raising prices. The most 
aggressive price increases were in the service sector and were carried out 
by private enterprises.“ 


In any case, the view that the Visegrad economies were heavily 
monopolized seems to be false. There was not, of course, perfect 
competition but they were roughly as monopolized as the free-market 
usa, according to the findings of Alice Amsden and her colleagues. Even 
Czechoslovakia, singled out as being particularly monopolized, had little 
more concentration than the usa. Thus in 1990 the largest hundred 
Czechoslovak companies accounted for 26 per cent of industrial 
employment while in the us the figure was 23.8 per cent.’ In Poland, the 
degree of concentration was on a par with the usa. Given the fact that 
small economies, far more trade-dependent than the usa, could be 
expected to have higher levels of concentration in key sectors, Amsden’s 
view is that the real problem for much industry in the region was too 
much fragmentation, rather than too little. 


Amsden takes sectors where East-Central European economies have had 
growth potential and demonstrates the over-fragmentation problems. In 
detergents, 80 per cent of the market is controlled by two companies in 
the ux and by three ın Germany. But in Poland there were seven, none big 
enough for scale efficiency. In crude steel output Czechoslovakia ranked 
fourteenth and Poland seventeenth in the world, yet the biggest 
Czechoslovak steel producer (vsz Kosice) ranked only 30th and the 
biggest Polish enterprise (Huta Katowice) ranked only 32nd in size. 
Unido reported in 1991 that the steel industries of the region generally 
faced the problem of undersized plants. The same fragmentation problem 
has existed in machine tools and in pulp and paper. & Sachs is well aware of 
this, saying that ‘the giant firms `in Poland are small players in the 


European market’.67 There are also lots of alternative ways of preventing 


6 Ibid. 

6 Amsden et al, The Market Meets sts Match, p. 89. 
6 Ibid., p. 96. 

& Ibid., pp. 94-5. 

57 Sachs, Poland's Jump to the Market Economy, p. 50. 
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monopoly price rises without throwing open the door entirely to 
imports—most obviously through regulatory bodies—but he ignores 
such possibilities. : 


The trade regimes established in' 1990—91 in the Visegrad region are 
presented by Sachs as conforming to the West European model but they 
were actually very different: quotas were abolished, other non-tariff 
barriers were not established, anti-dumping instruments and safeguard 
instruments were not created, export promotion instruments were not set 
in place. Instead a one-club trade regime consisting of very low tariffs was 
introduced. The result was a predictable export bonanza into the region 
by West European companies which, as Giles Merritt of the Philip Morris 
Institute warned in 1991, ‘could do irreparable harm’.®9 The assault on 
domestic producers was especially devastating in the consumer goods 
sectors. Between 1989 and 1991 consumer goods imports into Hungary 
nearly doubled and in the first eight months of 1991 alone they rose in 
Poland from 18.2 per cent to 31.6 per cent of total imports. The trade 
figures of the target countries do not necessarily accurately reflect events. 
Thus while Czechoslovak statistics show a 2 per cent growth in imports 
from France tn 1991, the French figures show a rise of 180 per cent. 
During the 19908, the traditional zc deficit ın trade with the region turned 
into a surplus. Systematic studies have not yet been published on the 
extent to which these Western exports involved the dumping of products 
in the East, but there is ample anecdotal evidence of this.” 


The overall value of imports to Visegrad countries rose in the first half of 
1993 by 7 per cent as compared with the corresponding period in 1992. 
This was the highest import surge since the mid 1980s. Imports to 
Hungary increased by 6 per cent, to the Czech and Slovak republics by 18— 
22 per cent and to Poland by 27 per cent. This export bonanza was the 
result of more than market forces. It was strongly subsidized by Western 
governments through export credits and credit guarantees to their own 
exporting firms. These supports were presented as aid for the target 
countries of the export drive. Indetd, according to Sachs virtually all 
Western aid to Russia has been in the form of such export subsidies. They 
enable exporters to make risk-free ‘breakthroughs into target markets 
while leaving the country concerned burdened with extra debt. An 
important dimension of this effort has been attempts by West European 
states to seize the markets in the former Soviet Union previously supplied 
by East-Central Europe. Anthony Solomon, former president of the New 
York Federal Reserve, calculated that Western export credits were 
enabling about $4 billion of East-Central European export trade to the 
USSR region to be diverted to Western suppliers.7' 


& This is one of numerous examples where Sachs’s claim to be introducing 
Western institutional models applies only to Western ideolegical models fer others 
rather than to Western practice. 1 

© Giles Merritt, Eastern Exrepe and the ussr. The Challenge of Freedom, London 
1991, p. III. 

P The present wnter bought a Philips short-wave radio, costing $75 duty free at 
Vienna airport, for $14 10 Kiev! 
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A particularly damaging dimension of these policies for Poland and 
Hungary has been their impact on agriculture. At a time when the IFts 
were demanding an end to agricultural subsidies in the Visegrad 
countries, the break-up of collective farms and very large wage reductions 
bringing falling food demand, the full force of heavily subsidized Ec 
agricultural exports hit the Visegrad markets. The EC’s so-called 
humanitarian food aid programme for Poland ın 1989—90 had prepared 
the way by destabilizing demand conditions for peasant suppliers. The 
result has been that the most important private business group in the 
region when Communism ended, the Polish peasantry, has become the 
most powerful social group in the country opposed to sr and to the Ec. 


Meanwhile, as far as Eastern target states were concerned, efforts on their 
part to engage in direct export promotion were banned by the World 
Bank.”” By 1991 the Visegrad governments were under mounting 
pressure to reverse their open-door policy and in general tariffs and 
import surcharges were imposed. In Poland, President Lech Walesa 
publicly accused Westerners of trying to ruin Polish industry.” 


Granting Market Access to the EC 


The notion of trade-led revival of course meant an export surge to the Ec. 
The mar shock depression combined with currency devaluation was 
designed, as in Latin American structural adjustment programmes, to 
tum the target states towards trade-led recoveries. Sachs’s model 
therefore laid cardinal importance on the swift dismantling of the 
powerful trade barriers blocking Eastern exports to the zc. The issue of 
EC market access was incorporated into negotiations on so-called Europe 
Agreements with the East-Central European and Baltic states and on 
Partnership and Cooperation Agreements with the other, former Soviet 
republics. The basic exchange involved the supposed granting of access 
to the Ec’s goods markets in exchange for opening both goods markets 
and fixed-asset markets ın the country concerned to West European 


companies. 


The results of the negotiations with the Visegrad countries were strongly 
asymmetrical in the Ec’s favour,” although the zc presented them as 


™ See Amsden et al, The Market Mests its Match. The ofcp supported the 
establishment of export credit insurance and financing, via export credit agencies 
(ecas), provided they would follow the ogcn Arrangement on Guidelines for 
Officially Supported Export Credit. The ozcp explained that, ‘This would put 
them on an equal footing with ozcD countries and therefore not distort trade.’ 
This ıs false since various major Western countries do not stick to these 
guidelines. By 1994 various East European countries had set up rcas but, the 
OECD explains leconically, they have not been able to work because ‘funding has 
been restricted’. OECD, Ietegrating Emerging Market Economies into the Internatrenal 
Trading System, Paris 1994. 

D Cited by Jan Adam, ‘The Transition to a Market Economy in Poland’, 
Cambridgs Journal of Economics, vol. 18, 1994, p. 613. ; 

M Fora thorough analysis of the European Agreements’ trade aspects, sec Patrick 
A. Messerlin, ‘The Association Agreements between the zc and Central 

Trade Liberalization vs Constitutional Failure” in Flemming and Rollo, Trade, 
Payments and Adjustment. 
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Table 3 
Sectors of Export Strength in Early 19908 








Sector -> Commtry with Export Strength 
1. Food/agriculture Poland, Hungary 

2. Textles/clothing Poland, Hungary, csFR 

3. Iron and steel Poland, Hungary, csrR 

4. Chemicals Hungary 

5. Coal Poland 

6. Fuel CSFR 





Source: C. Mastropasqua and V. Roll, ‘Industrjal Countnes’ Protectonism 
with Respect to Eastern Europe: the Impact of the Association Agreements 
Concluded with the £c on the Exports of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 


Hungary’, The World Econemy, vol. 17, no. 2, 1994. 


asymmetrical in the target states’ favour, by focusing only on tariffs rather 
than non-tariff barriers (NrBs). While tariffs were reduced on most items, 
it did not significantly reduce its nrBs on the goods that mattered to the 
Visegrad economies. At the same time, the Visegrad economies were 
required to get rid of their NrBs by the carr and the orco. The zc built 
into the Agreements a battery of protection instruments—notably ant- 
dumping and safeguard instruments which did not conform to GATT 
rules,” while the Visegrad economies largely lacked such instruments. At 
the same time, the Ec preserved its right to employ the Cold War 
protection instruments applied to State Trading Countries against the 
Associated states—a clause which does not require companson of 
domestic and export prices, and gives protectionist measures a free hand. 


Given the slump, the credit crunch and investment collapse in the 
Visegrad countries, their export effort would have to be concentrated in 
their traditional export sectors, with low capital-output ratios. To 
appreciate how asymmetrical the Europe Agreements were, we must 
therefore focus on the treatment of those sectors. 


Without exception they faced severe protectionist barriers from the Ec 
under the Europe Agreements. The cap was not modified significantly 
and the bulk of agricultural exports from Poland and Hungary—grain, 
livestock and dairy—are in core cap sectors. Chemicals continued to be 
subject to State Trading Country anti-dumping measures; textiles and 
apparel were subject to a form of managed trade which would be very 
damaging to the Visegrad textile industry; steel would face restrictive 
price agreements and anti-dumping instruments, and other sectors like 
Polish cars were subject to so-called Voluntary Export Restraints (in 
other words, quotas). 


The trade aspects of the Europe Agreements came into force on an 
interim basis in March 1992. By the second half of the year East-Central 





73 Ibid. 
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European exports to the Ec were in decline and during 1993 these exports 
slumped in an alarming way. In the first half of 1993 the combined value 
of exports from all the East-Central and East European countries fell by 
13 per cent in dollar terms as compared with the first half of 1992. The 
decline affected exports to the West, to transitional economies and to 
LDCS. This reversed the earlier pattern of a counterbalancing of declines to 
the CMEA area with rises to the Ec.” The overall result was a trade deficit 
of some $7.2 billion in the first half of 1993, compared with a deficit of $1.5 
billion in the same period ın 1992. 


Although the Czech Republic’s trade deficit worsened as its imports grew 
by 21 per cent, its exports grew by 13 percent. By contrast Polish exports 
fell by 7 per cent and Hungarian exports fell by over 23 per cent. The fall 
in Hungerian exports was especially strong in industrial consumer goods 
(down 30 per cent), in foodstuffs (down 17 per cent) and in agricultural 
products (down 59 per cent).”” The dollar value of exports of clothing, 
textiles and footwear declined by 48 per cent in Hungary. In iron and steel 
products, Hungarian exports declined by 20 per cent. Thus traditional 
export sectors were losing their position but new manufacturing exports 
have not emerged: among the few exceptions was car production in 
Poland. The un Economic Commission for Europe concludes: ‘Until new 
investments are made on a large scale, prospects for sustainable export 
growth are slim.’”® 


These very bad trade results for Poland and Hungary in the first half of 
1993 are no doubt partly explained by the ec recession and especially that 
in Germany, where imports from Eastern Europe as a whole declined by 
Io per cent in the first half of 1993. But the Western recession cannot be 
the entire answer, because Polish exports had already dropped substan- 
tially in 1992, when the German economy was not yet in recession. 


The uN ECE Bwllatin stressed that in 1992 and 1993 EC importing 
countries resorted more frequently to the use of anti-dumping and 
safeguard actions against ECE imports. During 1992, France, Germany 
and Italy imposed new quotas on steel imports from the region and the Ec 
itself imposed anti-dumping duties on Visegrad steel products.79 
Following an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Italy, allegedly 
deriving from illegal Croatian cattle imports, the Ec banned all cattle 
imports from the entire East-Central European region—some of whose 
countries have not had incidents of the disease since at least the early 
seventies. This led to threats of retaliatory measures until the ban was 
dropped. Hungary’s main meat export to the Ec, pork, was totally banned 
on an indefinite basis following an incident of swine fever. 


7 un Economic Commussion for Europe, Ecesemr Bulletin for Exreps, vol. 45, 


1993, p. 63. 
T? In 1993, the year after the Agreement came into force, Hungary’s food and 


agricultural exports to the £c dropped 28 per cent. Poland’s dropped 12 per cent. 
See OECD, Agricultural Pelscres, Markets and Trade. Monitoring and Oxtleek 1994, Paris 


I 
“id, p. 69. 
79 Mastropasqua and Roll. 
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It should, tn this context, be stressed just how much was at stake for the £C 
in its trade relations with ece. Even in the most sensitive sectors 
(agriculture and apparel), a total liberalization of imports would have 
produced a decline in the Ec sector’s output of only 2 to 4 per cent. The 
most highly protectionist sectors in the Ec were therefore not mortally 
threatened. 


A final aspect of the zc’s market access policy has been very important: the 
role of its rules-of-origin clauses in the Europe Agreements which impose 
the hub-and-spoke pattern on economic linkages between economic 
operators in the target states and the ec/Eu. They do so by blocking the re- 
export to the Ec of products partly produced outside the target state— 
whether in a neighbouring Visegrad state or in the former Soviet Union. 
For most industrial products (for instance, those subject to Annex II in 
the Ec—csrR Agreement), the Europe Agreement protocols give a rule in 
the form of a threshold expressed ın terms of value added to the products 
to the Associated country: imported inputs should not represent more 
than 40 per cent or 50 per cent of the value of the production. Thus the 

ts umpose a local-content requirement of up to 60 per cent. 
Although this threshold is the main form of rule, two other sets of 
definitions are also applied to some products: 

a) products originating in an Associated country are those wholly 
obtained in that country. 

b) products onginating in an Associated country can be those ‘obtained 
in the Associated country in the manufacture of which products (not 
wholly obtained in the country and not obtained in the Ec) are used’, 
provided that the said products have undergone ‘sufficient working or 
processing’. The basic definition of ‘sufficient working’ for this purpose is 
a change ın customs headings at the four-digit level of the Harmonized 
System, differing from that in which all the non-originating materials are 
‘classified. These kinds of arrangements embrace these economies in a 
condition of trade dependency towards the £c, locking the development 
of the division of labour ın the target state into EC requirements. 


The tragic result of these politico-economic interactions has been that the 
domestic depressive shocks policed by the nar and designed to lay the 
basis for an export-led revival have largely led these countries up a blind 
alley, prolonging the depression. The origins of the revival, in so far as ıt 
has come, have been led not by foreign trade but by domestic 
consumption." Yer the polscies of the rFis have been overwhelmingly directed at 
reducing domestic demand pressures, stamping oxt inflation, lowering wages and 
reducing government deficits through spending cats. l 


Fiscal Crisis and IMF Policy 


The st slump plunged most governments in the region into a deep fiscal 
crisis. This is a normal by-product of slump, though made far worse by 
the fact that st did not prioritize a transformation of tax systems and a 





t Stanislaw Gomulka, The Revs of International Frnaxceal Institutsons, p. 11. 
H Sachs, ‘Understanding “Shock Therapy”’, p. 26. 
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strengthening of administrative apparatuses. Thus a fall in industrial 
production during the slump which approaches 50 per cent for the region 
as 2 whole, in conditions where in most countries the tax system was 
almost exclusively focused on the turnover of industrial enterprises, was 
bound to create a severe fiscal crisis. Again, since sr downgraded the 
importance of building a capitalist financial system, governments could 
not fund their deficits by borrowing on domestic bond markets. Thus 
deficit spending would directly fuel inflation. 


As with the slump, Sachs tries to avoid responsibility for these fiscal 
crises: he says there was ‘a nearly generalized fiscal catastrophe in the 
region’ before st with ‘huge budget deficits.’*' In fact the Czechoslovak 
government had a slight surplus in 1990 and went into deficit only in the 
first two years of st. The Hungarian budget followed the same pattern 
from a slight surplus in 1990 to deficits in the following years. Poland did 
have a serious state budget deficit in 1989, of 6.1 per cent, but the deficit 
shot up higher than ever to 7 per cent in 1991 and 6.8 per cent in 1992 as a 
result of sr. Fiscal information for Russia is not available before 1992, but 
Gaidar’s first year of st left the budget deficit at 18 per cent of cpp. And 
these sr deficits occurred despite the slashing of state price subsidies. 


The sr fiscal crisis presents governments with a choice: either to opt for 
inflationary funding of the deficit, or to gain Western funds to plug the 
hole in the deficit, or to massively cut back on spending. The nar has 
strenuously pressurized governments to take the last course. It has 
justified this by the argument that the overriding priority of policy is the 
need to combat inflation. This has been the policy of the nar during this 
virtually unprecedented slump which has devastated the lives of hundreds 
of millions of people during the last five years. In so far as the policy has 
been followed by target governments, it has deepened the slump and 
caused long-term damage to the social and administrative as well as 
economic infrastructure of the region. 


There has, however, been one major exception to this rule, an exception 
which goes far to explain the country’s beginnings of a return to some 
growth: Poland. Here alone has the nar encouraged really major Western 
financial support, in the form of a cancellation of half of Poland’s debt to 
both public and private creditors. This has transformed the financial 
position of the government and has also created the basis for stronger 
confidence in the future on the part of private capital. Hungary has had 
heavier per capita debts and has not defaulted, unlike Poland—as well as 
Bulgaria and Russia—yet it has not even gained significant debt relief, 
much less forgiveness.** Even in Poland, recovery has still been 
undermined by the nar’s drive in the early 19903 to make the fight against 
inflation through government spending cuts the centrepiece of policy. Its 
catch-phrase has been that there is no trade-off between financial 
stabilization and growth. But in an Eastern Europe whose recovery has 
had to be domestic-consumption led, the causality has flowed in a 


** There has been low-level debt rescheduling for Hungary and also for Bulgana 
but these measures have not had macroeconomic significance. At one point MF 
officials publicly raised the case for relief for Hungary, whose debts in per-capita 
terms have been higher than Poland’s, but the G7 has taken no action on this. 
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diametrically opposite direction from the mrP’s policy: without growth 
there could be no financial stabilization. uaF policy for financial 
stabilization tended to deepen recession and thus further destabilize 
finances. 


Gomulka has tried to explain this slump-deepening policy by the fact that 
the nar’s mission 1s supposedly the world-wide fight against inflation.” In 
other words, economic recovery in the region is not part of the nar’s job. 
This does not explain why the mF was opposed to plugging deficits by 
Polish-style debt reduction or the recent Mexican-style transfer of macro- 
- economic support funds. Gomulka, very much an mF insider on its East 
European operations, explains the n«r’s thinking on this. He ıs worth 


quoting at length: 


The impact of foreign assistance can be substantial, even vital, only 
on a few occasions, especially when it is in the form of grants and 
debt reductions. However, large grants, if not linked to perfor- 
mance, reduce the financial diseipi:ms of local economic agents, and 
may have an impact on transition economies simular to that of a soft 
budget constraint on state enterprises ... Most of these economies 
are already heavily indebted, and this gives them little room for 

- contracting new debt. A far more important foreign impact may 
come from the inflow of Western private investment and know- 
how. However, internal reform efforts rather than external financial 
assistance seem needed for this inflow to take place.“ 


Gomulka, though slightly evasive, does acknowledge that debt reduc- 
tions and grants can make a vital impact. His basic point belies his own 
earlier suggestion that the mar was simply fixated on inflation: helping 
governments ride the slump would not provide sufficient pressure upon 
them to push through institutional engineering to gain FDI, and this FDI 
would be the real lever of recovery. i 


The meaning of this is clear: the bar was using the slump as an instrument 
for rapid social engineering at a micro level to create the desired goal of a 
state open to FDI. The nar’s domestic neo-liberal agenda could have been 
displaced by debt cancellation or macroeconomic grants. Sachs himself 
has nicely summarized the resulting policy in the case of Russia: 


the sums [transferred from Western public bodies] have been 
derisory ... Virtually all Western ‘aid’ has come in the form of 
export credits to Russian enterprises, with short periods of 
repayment, rather than in the form of grants and long-term loans to 
the Russian budget ... Overall support from Western governments 
for the Russian budget, vitally needed for stabilization, has been 
essentially nil... In 1994, there was essentially a complete collapse 
[of] ... international assistance from governments on behalf of 
Russian reform... *3 





H Though this is nowhere, of course, mentioned as its mission in its charter. 
44 Gomulka, The Role of International Finansial Instituions, p. 25. 
8 Sachs, ‘Consolidating Capitalism’, pp. 60-1 
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Sachs has not supported this policy. His sr model presupposes massive 
debt cancellations and grants for macroeconomic assistance as well as for 
more political purposes. He predicts catastrophic consequences in many 
parts of the region from Western failure to deliver this aspect of the 
policy, even warning of civil war. Yet he does not acknowledge the 
obvious corollary: that, as regards his assumptions about the driving 
forces within Western governments and iis, his sr model was built on 
sand. His ex-post-facto attempts to shift blame onto people like Gomulka, 
for thinking like ‘bureaucrats’ preoccupied by waste, cannot absolve him 
of ‘bureaucratic’ intellectual errors in not grasping the political drives 
governing the Western powers and the 1rts they control. 


3. Shock Therapy's Micro-Policies for Restructuring 


At the level of microeconomic restructuring, the sr model and the rF1s 
have shared acommon approach. The restructuring should not be carried 
out by government industrial policies. It should be left to ‘market signals’ 
and ‘market forces’ and especially to Western market forces entering 
through FDI. The task of target governments is simply to depress wages, 
to impose hard-budget constraints upon state enterprises and to privatize 
for cash. Market signals and forces will do the rest. Public-sector 
interventionism would certainly be necessary, but it would take the form 
of the World Bank (ws) and the mer exerting the necessary leverage to 
ensure this approach was followed. 


The Primacy of Market Forces 


It is now generally recognized that the ‘market signals’ of slump 
conditions were thoroughly distorted and could give no guidance as to 
which enterprises could survive and prosper in normal market con- 
ditions. R. Vintrova’s study of the csrr confirms this: she shows that 
there was a significant downward restructuring ‘toward simple energy 
and material-demanding production processes, which are becoming 
much more advantageous to export, especially due to the rapid 
devaluation.’ Vintrova comments: ‘While certain economists character- 
ize the current economic decline as a “curative” structural crisis, they are 
unfortunately very far from the truth.’ Domestic demand was now greatly 
distorted by the swift decline in the population’s real income: ‘if we were 
to respond to market stimuli at the moment, ıt would be necessary to shut 
down even industries with a promising demand.’ 


Brada sums up the Hungarian experience by pointing out that the 
‘dramatic losses of output mean, as a matter of fact, the quasi- 
disappearance of whole industries. To give just one example: in the 
consumer electronics field, the two major domestic players on the market 
... had to declare bankruptcy in 1991 and 1992.’ In iron and steel major 
producers were ‘coming very close to disappearing from the market.” 





See R. Vintrova, ‘The General Recession and The Structural Adaptation 
Cusis’, East Exrepeax Economics, vol. 31, no. 3 (1993). 
*7 Ibid., p. 83 
oe J.C. Brada, L Singh and A. Torok, ‘Firms Afloat and Firms Adnft: Hunganan 
Industry and the Economic Transition’, Eastern Exrepeas Economics, January- 
February 1994. 
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Collapsed markets and the sr credit crunch meant that enterprises faced a 
desperate liquidity crisis. The result was an investment collapse further 
undermining efficiency. In the csFR investment activity dropped 29 per 
cent in the first three quarters of 1991. There was a capital famine for 
modernization. Vintrova comments: ‘No major investment has yet begun 
1n this direction, and the necessary climate for it will not exist in the 
immediate future... An upsurge in investment would only be seen in the 
monopolized branches of the raw materials and energy complex.’ The 
investment goods industry ‘begins a self-sustaining recessionary spiral, 
gaining speed as ıt goes on. This is hardly a curative restructuring of 
production.’*? Brada explains that in Hungary this investment collapse 
led to a dramatic under-capitalization of many industrial firms. The share 
of gross fixed investment in GDP fell, in Hungary, from 28.8 per cent in 
1980 to 17.8 per cent in 1990. Another factor stressed by Brada is the 
desperate struggle for market share by state enterprises, subordinating all 
other goals to that priority. Managers of loss-making industries also used 
up their firm’s assets to cover current losses and keep the company going 
at any price.” 


In a normal Western capitalist economy such a catastrophic slump would 
lead to crisis management by the government. During the comparatively 
very minor recession in Western Europe in the 19908, the German, Italian 
and French governments provided massive targeted subsidies to 
particular industries and enterprises. In addition, credit conditions would 
be eased and the budget would go heavily into deficit. The governments 
of Poland, Hungary and elsewhere therefore turned towards an industrial 
policy which would involve helping state enterprises to restructure. The 
IFIs opposed such efforts. Thus while in a country like the Federal 
Republic of Germany government subsidies to industry are over 3 per 
cent of cpp, the nar and ws have campaigned vigorously and effectively 
against such subsidies in the Visegrad countnes. They dropped from 5.4 
' per cent of GDP to 2.4 per cent in Hungary by 1991 while in Poland they 
were reduced to a mere 2.4 per cent of budget expenditures by 1991 and in 
Czechoslovakia to 2 per cent of GDP in the same year.’ These results were 
achieved by threatening to withhold m or ws loans. 


The ws has also blocked governments from restructuring state-owned 
enterprises before privatizing them. Sachs has claimed that this was an 
unrealistic option because governments lacked the personnel resources 
needed. But the ws took no chances and banned them from applying what 
resources they had. It explained that ‘Such physical restructuring 1s best 
done by private owners.’ It therefore required that the financial 
capacities of Poland’s Industrial Development Agency be prohibited. 
The wn’s agreement with the Polish government on this matter explains: 


rpa’s existing financial portfolio will be transferred to financial 
institutions. Loans to enterprises will be sold or transferred to 
financial entities capable of managing credit risks ... ma’s equity 
ee 
8 Vintrova, “The General Recession’. 
? Brada et al, ‘Firms Afloat’ 
9° Amsden et al, The Market Mests sts Match, p. 116. 
9 Quoted in ıbıd., p. 117. In this case the ws was dealing with Hungary. 
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investments in enterprises will be transferred to equity holding 
entities, such as independent companies, private funds, privatiza- 
tion funds or private equity holding companies. It was confirmed 
during negotiations [between the ws and the Polish government] 
that transfer of rpa’s financial portfolio will be completed by June 
30th, 1992.9 


The ws stance was the same in Hungary. The mpF government had 
decided to pursue an industrial policy through the Ministry for Industry 
in the typical West European manner. The fact that the mDr had made this 
a centrepiece of its election programme in 1990 did not weaken the 
political will of the World Bank. It would not allow it. Matters were 
resolved ın 1992 in the following way: “The government 1s committed [to 
the World Bank] to reducing the role of the ministry [of Trade and 
Industry] in the economy rapidly, and the restructuring, revitalization 
and government of the bulk of industrial enterprises is to be left to market 


forces.” 


The World Bank has similarly sought to emasculate national develop- 
ment banks, so central not only in Western Europe, where the European 
Investment Bank operates, but also in China and many other parts of the 
world. The Polish government established a Polish Development Bank in 
1990 to lend funds to enterprises on a long-term basis. The wB intervened 
and ruled that this body must limit such lending to 15 per cent of its 
capital. The rest of its lending should be only to commercial banks.9) In 
Romania the ws’s adjustment loan has been made conditional upon the 
government privatizing the Romanian Development Bank and a second 
state bank. Another field of economic policy where Western public 
bodies have been decisive has been in seeking to end significant subsidies 
to agriculture ın target countries. The impact of this in the trade field was 
noted above. 


The significance of this campaign to ensure that the future structure of the 
economy should be determined by market forces needs to be underlined. 
Since most of these countries lacked private capitalists with the financial 
resources to buy large enterprises, these decisions were to be largely 
transferred to foreign capital. As we have seen, all the ris knew this and 
stressed how central foreign capital would be in privatization. 


Yet this foreign capital would come overwhelmingly from Western 
Europe, a region already saturated with overproduction and facing 
historically high levels of structural unemployment, fiscal strain and 
social tensions. Any insertion of East European companies into West 
European product markets would therefore be considered highly 
undesirable by governments committed to neo-liberal economic manage- 
ment and fiscal retrenchment. At the same time EC companies were 
driving to capture ex-Soviet markets from their previous suppliers in 


33 Quoted in ibid., p. 117. 

% Quoted ın ibid., p. 119. 

9) Quoted 1n ibid., p. 121. 

% Virginia Marsh, ‘Consolidation and Reform’, Fimesctal -Tises Survey of 
Romania, Fraanctal Times, 15 May 1995, p. 35. 
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Eastern Europe. In short, there was not a single West European 
productive sector that would welcome strong exporting in high value- 
added products by East-Central European countries. Yet the planning, ab 
initio, of the new industrial and agricultural forces in the East was to be 
left largely to Western operators. 


This is not a debate about the gains to be made ın technological transfer or 
other areas from FDI. Such gains can without doubt be important but only 
on the condition that there are strong national infrastructures and policies 
for controlling, directing and absorbing such a transfer, as is the case in 
the West. Yet the struggle was precisely about this control going largely 
to Western actors. 


4. Western Subsidies for the Purchase of East European Assets 


Wester public bodies have pushed for the swift opening of state assets in 
the East to FDI and for full rights for foreign companies to participate in 
privatization.9’ Eastern governments which failed to take such measures 
could not expect the Western institutions, especially the nar and the Ec, to 
ease exclusionary embargoes on their participation in the Western 
product or capital markets. Thus, the nar and ws loans to Romania were 
blocked because its privatization scheme limited participation by foreign 
investors. Western political pressure was used to gain the only two major 
deals concluded between Romania and Western multinationals.%* Equally 
important has been mF pressure for governments to sell state assets, 
including the public utilities, to Western companies in order to reduce 
fiscal deficits. 


Such Western pressure on the asset supply side has been combined with 
Western state subsidies to Western multinational companies at all stages 
in the process of privatization. In East-Central Europe, the ec has largely 
funded the state privatization agencies, setting up units in the target 
state’s relevant ministries and staffing them with Ec nationals on the Ec 
payroll. It has paid for the studies by Western accountancy firms and 
investment banks of the industries of target states and it has given 
subsidies for the actual purchase of assets by Ec firms, thus giving them an 
edge over other competitive bids. The main instrument of this effort has 
been the PHARE programme. While other forms of aid funds related to 
the region take the form of loans, PHARE, the great bulk of whose funds go 
to West European companies, takes the form of grants. 


This programme was decided upon 1n 1989 and came into operation at the 
start of January 1990.’ Its name is an acronym for ‘Poland, Hungary: 


9 For a useful summary of Western governments’ stance on these issues, sce 
OECD, Integrating Emerging Market Economies into the Internatsenal Trading System. 
% See Virginia Marsh, ‘Privatization: A Complicated Programme’ in Fasesctal 
Tiwas Survey of Romania. 

9 Fora fuller analysis of both PHARE and TACIS, see Peter Gowan, ‘Los Programas 
de ayuda PHARE y TACIS de la Union Europes’, Resista de Ecomemia (Madrid), no 
738, February 1995. 

10° See PHARE Regulation No. 3906/89, Offeta! Journal L375, 23 December 1989 
and the amending Regulation No. 2698/90, Oficsal Journal L257, 21 September 
199° 
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Table 4 
PHARE and other Western Grant Aid‘ to CEEC (Millions of Ecu) 





CEECS PHARE Total G24 
Year Committed Pad Grants 
1990 500 171 960 
1991 775 283.9 1,120 
1992 1,015.5 433.9 1,120 
1993 1,040 443.6 1,120 
1994 835 4927 = 

1995* = TT = 





Notes: 1. Excluding debt reduction. G24 grants converted from $ to Ecu at 
$1=0.8 Ecu. 2. Projected in £c budget. 

Sources: uN Economic Commission for Europe: Economic Bulletin for 
Europe, vol. 45, 1993, P. 94, and Ec Commission, and Ec budget for 1994, 
Oficial Journal of the Exrepean Commrxnitres, 7 February 1994. 


Assistance for Restructuring Economies’.'*' prar has been subject to a 
torrent of criticism largely because the Ec has sought to dissimulate its 
purpose, presenting it as both a recipient-driven partnership with target 
governments and as a means of transferring funds to people in the East. 
When it was set up, its main priorities were said to be transfernng funds 
and other forms of aid to assist agriculture, environmental protection, 
small businesses, educational development and the restructuring of 
industry. Since PHARE has not in fact been about these things, the criticism 
has been inevitable. 


PHARE policy-making powers are not shared between the Community and 
the recipient country’s government: they lie exclusively with the 
Community, although the regulation settng up PHARE does say that, 
‘account should be taken, inter alia, of the preferences and wishes 
expressed by the recipient countries concerned.’'°? The ec Commission 
has claimed that the target governments do, nevertheless, control 
implementation, citing the fact that PHARE units are in all the recipient 
country’s relevant ministries, and PHARE money is in large part disbursed 
by these units. According to the ec’s Court of Auditors, however, the 
purpose of this decentralization is not to give control to the target 
government’s officials since ‘almost none’ of the leading personnel in 
these management units are nationals of the recipient countries: they are 





1°! Bulgana, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and East Germany were included 10 
PHARE in September 1990. East Germany ceased to be a participant after German 
unification. PHARE aid to Yugoslavia was suspended in 1991 (though humanitar- 
tan aid continued to Bosnia-Hercegovina and to Macedonta). Albania and the 
Baltic states joined the programme at the end of 1991 (See Council Regulation no. 
3800/91, Offcial Jaxrmal L357, 28 December 1991), Slovenia joined in August 1992 
(see Council Regulation no. 2334/92, Oficial Jourzal L227, 11 August 1992). 

1°03 Article 3, paragraph 2 of the pars Regulation. 
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from Western Europe, appointed by ec bodies and work under the 
supervision of the Commission and of Ec/Eu delegations ın the recipient 
countries." The real effect of this administrative decentralization has 
been to make it impossible even for the Court of Auditors to trace how 
PHARE money has actually been spent, since the Commission has advanced 
it to these local management units and has been unable to supply the 
Court with the detailed information. Thus, although the Court’s reports 
can be taken to be the most reliable source on PHARE, it is itself in the dark 
about much of the programme. 


Thus, one of the biggest early PHARE projects was ṣo million ecu for 
pesticides for Poland. The Auditors were unable to trace where these 
actually went, though it did establish that some at least was re-exported to 
the Ec.’ Also in the agricultural field, at the start of 1990 a project was 
started to supply loans for private farmers in Poland and Hungary, but 
two years later no loans had yet been granted. In 1990, the Polish fund was 
quite large—160 million ecu. But as late as January 1993 the Commission 
was unable to give the Court information about the fund’s activities even 
though it has promised a first report for 1991.'° The same pattern applied 
to another big PHARE project: to provide loan facilities for small and 
medium-sized businesses in Poland and Hungary. At the end of the 
second year of this project no actual loans had been paid in either 
country. '% 


The chief of the ec Commission’s staff of economic advisers on Eastern 
Europe has explained why he thinks giving recipient governments a role 
in PHARE would have been a bad idea by claiming: ‘typically it takes much 
longer for the recipients to specify their priorities than ıt would for the 
donors to umpose theirs; demand-led aid is prone to exploitation by rent 
seekers and hence may not be cost-effective." These views are not 
shared by the ec’s Auditors nor confirmed by the facts. Thus Portes seems 
to assume that rent seeking is an East European rather than a West 
European problem. In one of the biggest PHARE projects, Tempus—for 
exchanges in higher education—East European rent seeking was dealt 
with by, in the words of the ec Auditors, ensuring that there was 
‘practically no involvement of the educational authorities of the recipient 
country’.'®* On the other hand, it seemed to favour Western rent seeking, 


103 See the Court of Auditors’ Report in the Offczal Journal of the Exropean 
Communsties, 15 December 1992, p. 219. 

104 Court of Auditors’ Annual Report for 1990, Offcsal Jexraal, 13 December 1991, 
p. 177. PHARE pesticide aid to Albania was declared by the European Parliament in 
March 1994 to have involved the export of toxic waste. The Parliament called for 
the aid to be immediately withdrawn and asked the Commission to make a report 
to it on PHARE aid as a whole and especially on PHARE agricultural assistance. See 
the Procesdiags of tbe European Parisaweni, 11 March 1994 and the Bulletin of the 
Exrepean Communsty, March 1994. The Parliament also wanted to know whether 
the Commission had verified whether Albania had needed agrochemicals. 

*°5 Ibid. 

1% Court of Auditors’ Report on 1991, Ofera! Jexrnal, 15 December 1992, pp. 
216-17. 

107 Portes in C. Randall Henning et al, eds., Reserving the Exropean Unisa, Institute 
for International Economics, April 1994. 

108 Auditors’ Report, Ofictal Jexrxal C309, 16 November 1993, p. 191. 
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handing the implementation of Tempus to a private organization, the 
European Cooperation Fund (cr), which has devoted itself to the 
business of educational exchanges and has been bidding for Tempus 


exchange money. 


Portes’s readiness to raise the issue of delay is also curious. Thus from the 
start of PHARE in 1990, the governments of Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and the pR had made environmental improvement 
measures a priority. The ec Commission agreed. But in Poland, after the 
government had given this sector pnority for three full years, the 
Commission had carried through not one pilot investment project that 
would directly improve environmental conditions. The Hungarian 
government had produced proposals for some two hundred priority 
projects for tackling environmental problems, but the Commission did 
not select a single one of these, while it did fund the construction of a 
wildlife park and even supplied a central management building for 1.199 
Projects regarded as urgent by recipient states, for example the 
construction of sewage purification plants in highly polluted areas such as 
the Black Sea, the Baltic, Warsaw and northem Budapest were rejected by 
the Commission. "° 


In January 1994, the European Parliament criticized the Commission’s 
lack of action on environmental issues and its failure to back recipient 
government proposals such as those for the Danube Basin, the Black Sea, 
and the Baltic. It criticized the fact that PHARE funds were used only for 
studies and ıt urged the Commission to use local consultants more often 
for PHARE."'' Yet within an st framework, most of these criticisms can be 
dismissed, for the purpose of programmes like PHARE 18 privatization and 
FDI. Since, within the framework of st, FDI is crucial to privatization, 
modernization and growth, Westem governments would be justified in 
helping in these tasks, and much of pHarE has been geared precisely 
towards that. Thus there was a great deal of criticism of the fact that 
PHARE was mainly devoted in the early years to studies of the target 
economies by Western consultants. Thus, the fact that in Poland the only 
product of the so-called ‘loans for farmers’ project was a study of 
cooperative banking there caused some ridicule for telling Poles what 
they already knew;''* but for FDI the task was not so much transferring 
Western information east as transferring Eastern information west. Such 
a study may have been valuable for, say, Crédit Agricole in encouraging it 
to try to take over agricultural banking in Poland. Or again, some forty 
studies by Western consultants of Polish industries were carried out 
during 1990 and 1991. Similar studies were carried out in their hundreds 
across the region and transferred vast quantities of economic information 
westwards. The charge was made repeatedly that East European 
consultants were never used and should have been. Yet it is surely not 
obvious that these would have known the kinds of profitable opportuni- 
ties that Western multinationals sought ın the region. Even if they did 


*°9 Court of Auditors’ Report on 1992. Officsal Jeurmal, 16 November 1993, p. 185. 
110 Ibid. 

1 Parlament adopted a resolution on these issues on 18 January 1994. See Ofcsal 
Journal C 61, 14 February 1994 and the Bulletin of the European Union, 1994 
™* Court of Auditors’ Report on 1991, Ofera] Journal, 15 December 1992, p. 216. 
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have an inkling of this, they might not have been sympathetic. The Slovak 
Ministry of Privatization criticized these PHARE consultancies on its 
industries for not corresponding to its specific needs.'"? Again, this 
criticism would be beside the point from an sr perspective since the 
specific needs to be met would be those of potential Western investors; 
these needs depended upon their global strategies, not on what, from an 
ST point of view, were narrowly national perspectives. 


From this viewpoint, the only criticism of such studies would have been if 
they were used not to further Western FDI but to undermine East 
European enterprises that posed a competitive threat in Western markets. 
Given PHARE’s lack of transparency, it 1s difficult to gain information on 
this front. One such case became a scandal: the Commission’s spending of 
just under 950,000 ecu on a study of how to restructure the Czechoslovak 
iron and steel industries.''4 The sum was not even included in the 
programme for PHARE aid to Czechoslovakia. This was one of a number 
of such contracts for amounts of between 800,000 and 950,000 ecu not 
directly covered by any particular programme. Studies of this sort were 
obviously of great political sensitivity when the Community was engaged 
in protection measures against the competitive threat from the Czechoslo- 
vakian steel industry." 


The Commission has, in fact, increasingly sought to promote PHARE as a 
support programme for FDI rather than pretend that it 1s about 
transferring funds into the hands of East Europeans. In the words of A. 
Mayhew, the Director of the Commission’s Directorate-General for 
External Relations: ‘The countries of Central-Kastern Europe have 
criticized the [PHARE] programme for providing too much technical 
assistance, too many studies, if you want... we are now trying to move 
much more into the area of investment and away from studies which do 
not lead to any investment.’!'® 


PHARE has also been the principal funder of the privatization agencies set 
up as government bodies in Eastern Europe.''? The PHARE commitments 
here have been detailed and thorough: thus in Poland and Hungary they 
have included paying for official cars and official equipment and, in the 
Hungarian case, for a financial adviser.'"® The fact that target govern- 


™3 Ibid., p. 218. 

114 Projects for less that a million ecu can avoid the full clearance procedures and 
the study bad not been asked for by the Czechoslovak authonties. But this study 
was carried out without a financing agreement with the recipient government, 
without any poor commitment of funds and without an agreed programme. 

"5 Ibid., p. 215. 

né A. Mayhew, ‘Assessment of the praRrE Programme from the Commission’s 
Point of View’, European Court of Auditors: Cosperatrex with the Connires of 
Central and Eastern Enrop- Assessment of Financial Aid, Commission of the 
European Communities, 1994, p. 148. 

17 The us government has also, however, played a role: 1t emerged that the us was 
paying a salary of over $70,000 a year to the head of the government agency 
dealing with privatization in Hungary, in addition to his regular salary. But this 
arrangement terminated when it became public and the person concerned lost his 
ob. 

na In 1994 80 per cent of the Polish prvatization agency’s operating capital was 
funded by Eu grants. See Erssemist, 17 September 1994. 
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Table 5 
PHARE Programmes by Sector (Millions of Ecu) 


1990 1992 
C ar C pr o ā P per 
cent cont cent 

Aguc/Rural Development 136.0 274 273.0 11.9 167 18.8 
Economic Restr/Priv/finance 112.3 226 445.2 22.9 1646 18.5 
Environment 102.5 20.6 273.5 11.9 598 6.7 
Human Resources’ 36.8 7-4 488.3 21.3 226.9 25.5 
Infrastructure 139.2 6.1 21.5 -24 
Humanitarian ad 66.5 13.4 340.7 I4.9 202.1 22.7 
Miscellaneous 42.9 8.6 252.1 ILO 46.9 5.3 
Total 497 100 2,290.3 100 888.8 100 


Notes: 1. C = Commitments. 2. P = Payments. 3. This covers education and 
training, the social sector and public administration. 
Source: ec Court of Auditors’ Reports. 


ments do not always appreciate this aid produces ridicule on the part of 
supporters of sT. As with its attitude towards Western export credit ‘aid’, 
in 1994 the Polish government refused to touch an Eu grant fund designed 
to match the amount of money invested by EU companies in privatized 
Polish companies. Under the ttle ‘Looking at Gift Horses’, the Ecosomst 
poured scorn on this rejection of ‘free money’ by a government ‘running a 
budget deficit of more than $3 billion’. For the Economist the advantage of 
giving the EU company a rent that could enable it to beat a Polish (or 
American) competitor was evidently too obvious to warrant 
justification.'79 


5. The Theory and Practice of FDI 


It is no exaggeration to say that FDI has been offered to the peoples of the 
region as a deus ex machina bestowing some universal panacea. FDI was 
presented both by sr theorists and the Western multilateral institutions as 
both the key means for restructuring state enterprises in the East and as 
the lever for bringing dynamic growth and prosperity to the target 
country. The first of these claims risks circularity: FDI was to be the key 
means of privatization because Western conditionality and pressure 
would be geared to ensuring it was the os/y allowable means. The real 
argument is that FDI 1s the best, the optimal means of restructuring, 
because it transfers technology in a whole range of ways and can thus 
dramatically upgrade enterprise performance in the crucial higher value- 
added and technology-intensive sectors. ‘The second claim is more 
quantitative: it is that FDI will be the lever of growth and prosperity 
because of the sheer quantitative scale of the capital inflows which some 
countries can attract. - 





"9 Ibid., p. 47. - 


Both these claims can, in certain conditions, be true. It 13 striking that the 
first claim is advanced by sT supporters as unconditionally true: FDI is 
bluntly presented as zke royal road towards technological upgrading, as 1f 
these economies were almost pre-industrial. The second claim, on the 
other hand, does have an important qualification attached to it: that FDI 
will flow in freely os/4 if the target country provides the correct 
institutional framework and policy framework to attract FDI: failure to 
produce the institutional structure open to global capital will mean that 
FDI will not flow in. 


We thus have a number of particular hypotheses: 

1) That the key variable affecting the size of Fpi flows is the target 
state’s institutional and policy framework. 

2) That FDI is a growth motor capable of generating national 
prosperity. 

3) That For will modernize production systems, in other words that it 
will be production seeking and it will upgrade technological potential. 

4) That without such flows, the transition to a modern economy 
capable of competing in the new world of globalized capitalism will be 
difficult, if not impossible. 


These propositions are unfortunately either false, or grossly one-sided. 
1. Institutional and Policy Frameworks and FDI Flows 


Universal experience suggests that an maF-approved institutional and 
policy framework does not in itself generate substantial flows of FDI. 
UNCTAD’s very thorough work on this subject does not treat institutional 
or policy orthodoxy as a significant factor, as Table 6 shows. Indeed, the 
factors which would attract really large roi flows are precisely the factors 
which the st experience of depression-led transformation in a fragmented 
regional context would undermine. 


This general experience of FDI has been amply proved in the case of the 
entire East-Central and East European region which has attracted very 
small flows of Fp1, without macroeconomic significance. As the structural 
transformation deepened in both the Czech Republic and Hungary in 
1993, FDI actually fell instead of growing. On the other hand China, which 
has not followed mF prescriptions and has failed to do such allegedly vital 
things as clarifying property rights and guaranteeing contracts, has 
attracted massive amounts of FDI. In 1992 alone China attracted more FDI 
than the whole of the former Soviet bloc attracted between 1989 and 1993. 
The following year China’s inflow of FDI doubled over the previous year! 


Ching’s institutional structure is, of course, exactly the kind of ‘third way’ 
_ market socialism that Sachs set out to discredit back in 1990. And 
international experience leaves little doubt that if the Comecon region had 
remained integrated, if the sr slump had been avoided and if an adequate 
trade-protection regime had been in place, FDI in the region would by 
now have been severalfold higher than it has been. 


2. FDI aad Growth: The Cassal Direction 


The causal relationship between FDI and growth runs in the opposite 
direction from that claimed by the propaganda of sr supporters. The 
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Table 6 
Host Country Economic Factors Stimulating FDI 


1. Host country economic growth, especially growth outstupping 
population growth. 

Size of the domestic market 

Degrees of regional integration. 

High profit rates. 

High skilled—low cost labour. 

Improved infrastructure. 

Exchange rates. 


tayhy ep 


Source: UNCTAD: Werld Investment Repert, 1994, Geneva and New York, 1994. 


Table 7 


FDI Flowa into the Visegrad Countries, 1990—1993 (net inflows in millions 
of us dollars) 


T990 T991 1992 1993 
CSFR 199 594 © 1054 = 
Czech Republic : : 983 561 
Slovak Republic yi 100 
Poland 88 117 284 850 
Hungary 377 1459 1471 1200 
Memorandum items: . 
China 11,100 25,900 


All East Europe & Nis 1989—1993 11,000 


Source: DG for Economic and Financial Affairs, Commission of the £C, 
Exropean Ecsneary, Supplement A, no. 3, March 1994, and, for China, UNCTAD, 
World Investment Reperi, 1994, Geneva and New York, 1994, p. 13. 


precondition for FDI on 2 large scale is domestic economic growth, not 
the other way round. 


There are, of course, other kinds of international financial fows that do 
not depend upon growth: the vast speculative flows of hot money 
engaged in casino capitalism. This is undoubtedly the most dynamic 
aspect of the loose label, ‘globalization’, and it can dovetail perfectly with 
broken-down economies which are open to speculative flows. The debt- 
laden governments of such economies, desperate for new funding, can be 
driven to bond tissues with very high interest rates and very short 
redemption rates. These economies can be extremely attractive for global 
finance. Their very shakiness involves offering high yields’ to US pension 
funds and high-rolling investment banks. These operators have been 
making their presence felt in the Visegrad countries. In 1993 the Polish 
stock market soared tenfold. In January 1994, the Erosemist, believing the 
surge to reflect economic fundamentals, devoted an editorial to what it 
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called the ‘breathtaking’ stock market boom and added: ‘This expansion 
is no one-day wonder: ıt reflects a fundamental and remarkably rapid 
change.’'*° The rise was not so rapid as the crash of the following month, 
when Western banks walked away from the market with some $250 
million dollars of speculative profits. 


3. FDI as Market Capture or Technological Upgrading? 


The sr vision of FDI bringing new, modern technology into production 
processes in East European economies, presupposes that FDI is mainly 
production seeking. Yet this has not been true. Empirical studies of FDI in 
the former Soviet bloc have confirmed the previously known causes of 
large flows: in former communist countries FDI is principally ‘market 
secking’.’*’ Statistical analysis by the ozcp Secretariat has confirmed this 
for East-Central and Eastern Europe.'** 


The bulk of the flow into the Visegrad countries has gone into the food, 
cigarettes, chocolate, soft drinks and alcohol sectors, consumer durables 
and cars as well as into the service sector.'*5 Despite the overall collapse in 
purchasing power, there has been a rapid social differentiation producing 
a new market among what Anthony Robinson has called ‘the growing 
class of new-rich traders, entrepreneurs and professional people’.'*4 FDI in 
the manufacturing sector has overwhelmingly meant one or two big deals 
in the host country’s car industry. More than half of Poland’s and 
Czechoslovakia’s industrial FDI went into a single car industry project: 
Volkswagen’s Skoda project in the Czech Republic, and Fiat’s rsa project 
10 Poland." 


4. FDI and Czech Engineering: A Flagship? 


The car industry is, of course, important, and new investment has taken 
place in this sector. But the Skoda experience illustrates some painful 
realities. First, progress in sr was irrelevant to vw’s arrival. Five months 
after the fall of communism and before any st of any kind had been 
launched, Citroen, General Motors, Renault and Volvo were clamouring 
for Skoda. vw won the bid by promising DŁ 7.1 billion of new investment 
and by promising to raise production to 450,000 cars per year by 2000. It 
also agreed that a new engine plant for Skoda would be built in Bohemia. 
Another key attraction of the deal was that vw would use Czech suppliers. 
vw also pledged to retain Skoda’s 21,000 workers. This was a serious 
package for substantial technological upgrading and for really significant 


‘2° Ecomomist, 8 January 1994, p. 18. 

121 On this point for developing countries see UNCTAD, World Investment Raport, 
1994, Geneva and New York, 1994, p. 20. 

112 “the major objective for FDI in Central and Eastern Europe was “markets” .. 
ogcn Working Paper no 43: Market Access-rD1/Treds Linkages in Eastern Exrope, 
Paris 1994, p. 5. 

"3 By the summer of 1992, some ninety major Western retailing firms had moved 
into the region. In Hungary they had by then captured 20 per cent of the retail 
market. See John Thornhill, ‘ʻE. Europe Eatices the Bold’, Fiwesvial Times, 19 
October 1992. 

14 Anthony Robinson, ‘An Awesome Task’, Frmancia! Times, 13 January 1992. 
11) UNCTAD, Werld Investment Reperi, 1994, p. 100. 
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Table 8 


Sectoral Distribution of Joint Ventures at End of 199a ( per cent 
distribution) 





Sector CSFR Haxgary Poland 


Primary 3-9 1.5 43 
Aguc., forestry, fishing 3-5 L5 4:0 
Other 0.4 0.3 

Secondary 32.0 46.0 74.6 
Technology intensive 15.7 19.3 19.0 
Other 16.3 26.7 55.6 

Tertiary 64.1 52.5 21.2 
Trade 19.7 15.8 3.2 
Hotels, restaurants 2.1 0.9 3.2 
Business-related services 19.7 20.6 5.2 
Infrastructure 14.1 7 13.2 7.6 
Other 82 2.0 1.9 





Source: UN ECE, quoted in P.J. Buckley and P.N. Ghauri, The Erowemcs of 
Changs cx East and Ceatral Exrepe, San Diego 1993. 


technological transfer, not a mere bid to capture Skoda’s existing market. 
In return the Czech government gave vw trade protection, ensuring it a 
monopoly position in the Czechoslovak market, as well as a two-year tax 
holiday and the writing off of Skoda’s debts. The wB’s affiliate, the 
International Finance Corporation, which is supposed to offer low 
interest loans to Third World enterprises, also stepped in with a sweetener 
for vw in the form of cheap money. 


But in 1993-94 vw reneged on its promises.'** Its investment plan was 
reduced from pw 7.1 billion to half of that: pm 3.8 billion. There would be 
no Czech engine plant, and no commitment to 450,000 cars by 2000. 
Employees have been cut to 15,000 and more redundancies will follow. 
vw has also turned increasingly to using its West German parts suppliers 
rather than Czech subsidiaries, bringing more than fifteen such firms 1n to 
replace their Czech competitors. 


When companies are unable to compete in world markets, such cutbacks 
can be necessary. But the interesting lesson of Skoda 1s that it could 
compete profitably while its German parent could not. As the Esonomist’s 
subsidiary, Bustmess Central Exrope, explains: ‘In 1993 Skoda was vw’s star 
performer, the only profitable operation at a time when the concern was 
racking up world-wide losses of Dm 2.3 bn. vw President Ferdinand Piech 
described Skoda as the “loveliest daughter” of the company, adding that 
it was the only division capable of undercutting Japanese competition.’’”” 


16 This information on Skode is drawn from Dean Calbreath, ‘Together 
Forever?’ Basimess Central Exrepe, March 1995, pp. 7-10. 
117 Thid. 
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Nevertheless, the strategic needs of vw took precedence over those of the 
Czech economy and ‘in November 1993, vw decided to share the pain’ 
faced by vw Germany with Skoda. The Czech Prime Minister ‘has tried to 
put a positive spin’ on these results by saying that Skoda did benefit from 
management expertise. But the Economy Minister Dlouhy ıs ‘less 
sanguine’ and states: ‘Let’s hope that nothing more like this happens in 
the future." 


The Skoda experience of the negative externalities from inserting lead 
sectors of a target country’s production apparatus into the international 
strategy of a Western TNC is not unique. cep Praha, the internationally 
famous heavy engineering group at the heart of Czech industry, produces 
trams, locomotives, compressors, diesel engines, electrical generators, 
motors and transformers. It has produced about one third of the world’s 
trams and although it was dealt a devastating blow by the collapse of the 
Comecon region, 40 per cent of its sales still go to exports and half of these 
still go to the former Soviet Union. In 1993 ckD management decided to 
enter a joint venture between its tram-making subsidiary, cxD, Tatra, and 
Datmler-Benz’s subsidiary, azc. Now it has broken off the co-operation. 
The cep spokesperson Vaclav Brom explained why to the Frrancial 


Times: 


Many foreign companies came to the Czech Republic with one aim: 
to take part in our companies, to control the business, cancel R&D 
and transfer research work to themselves and use us as cheap 
labour. We will never agree with such attitudes. We are ready to co- 
operate with Westem partners, but under equal conditions. '?9 


Many other examples of such technologically predatory efforts can be 
found amongst high-profile Western companies. Thus General Electric, 
after buying Tungsram in Hungary, closed the latter’s production of 
vacuum equipment, electronic components, floppy disk and magnetic 
tape products, all of which were considered profitable by Tungsram 
management. The Hungarian cement industry was bought by foreign 
owners who then prevented their Hungarian affiliates from exporting; 
and an Austrian steel producer bought a major Hungarian steel plant only 
1n order to close it down and capture its ex-Soviet market for the Austrian 
parent company."3° Such experiences abound across the region. 


J. Small Flow but Large Catch 


Although the flow of rp1 funds into the region has so far been very small, 
the number of state enterprises bought through Foi has been very large. 
The overwhelming bulk of privatizations of medium and large firms in 
both Hungary and Poland have gone to foreign buyers"}’ and the private 


128 Thid, p. 8. 

19 Kevin Done, ‘Shock of the Free Market’, Frnemcsal Times, 2 June 1995, p. 1x. 
13° See UNCTAD, World Insesimeat Reperi, 1994, p. 106. 

D1! Of the sixty-five corporations povatred by the Ministry of Privatization in 
Poland by 1 June 1993, only nineteen were bought by Polish concerns. See 
Prevatrzatsen ta Poland, Information Centre at the Ministry of Privatization, 
Warsaw, June 1993. 
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investment funds running large and medium firms ın the Czech Republic 
are dominated by Western capital. In the case of Hungary and Poland, in 
particular, Western companies have largely been able to take their pick of 
the assets they wish to acquire and they have bought very extensively. By 
the end of 1993, some 55,000 enterprises had been acquired by Western 
companies. In telecommunications, power generation equipment, chemi- 
cals, glass, cement and pharmaceuticals, the Western multinationals have 
eagerly sought control of strategic sectors at minimal cost and without 
short-term plans for significant new investment but with a view to 
strengthening their global power ın the long term. 


Average purchase prices have been minimal, as UNCTAD has noticed.’?* In 
terms of the average amounts of money 1n invested foreign equity capital, 
while developed countries averaged $18 million and developing country 
affiliates averaged $4 million, the Central and East-European country 
average has been only £260,000. Hungary, which attracted most FDI in 
the early 19908 gained over $1 million in only 4 per cent of FDI projects.'?? 
This has been an absolutely predictable result of sr that some warned 
about at the start of the process. If you plunge the region into the most 
severe peacetime depression known anywhere since the Second World 
War, if you simultaneously bring enterprises to technical bankruptcy 
through collapsed domestic markets and a fierce credit squeeze, and if you 
ban governments from restructuring companies before selling them off, 
then you ensure that Western purchasers can buy them for next to 
nothing. 


Globalization Versus Economic Nationalism? 


- John Lloyd has sought to defend the sr model and to repudiate the 
criticism of FDI suggested above by claiming that such views are based 
upon economic nationalism. He goes on to explain that in so far as there 1s 
a new world order ıt derives ‘from the death not of communism but of 
economic nationalism. ...’'34 He thus urges us to forget about nationa- 
lism and accept the world of what he calls globalized production; by this 
he means global companies that produce parts ın lots of different 
countries and assemble them in various places. He then tnes to find fault 
with Jonathan Steele of the Guardian because in Steele’s important book, 
Eternal Russia, this globalized world ‘exists only spectrally, if at all’. 


Lloyd is here muddling two very different phenomena: globalized 
production, in the sense of large TNCs producing throughout the world 
with an integrated internal division of labour spanning many countries," 
with global product marksts. Productos is globally integrated within 
companies only in a limited sector of the world economy, though an 
important one. It partially exists in cars and in electronics, though even in 
South-East Asia, car production has not been internationalized, though 
electronics has. Outside these sectors, globalized production is marginal. 
Further, research on such production suggests that it has not been a 


132 UNCTAD, Werld Inpesturent Repert, 1994, p. 106. 

"35 Ibid., p. 100. 

"4 John Lloyd, Lendes Restew of Books, 10 November 1994. 
135 Ibid. 
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growing feature of economic relations. The best indicator of the growth 
of global production is the growth of intra-firm trade (1Fr) since by 
definition it requires rrr. Yet the OECD’s research on rrr demonstrates 
that, contrary to Lloyd’s ideology of globalization, rrr does not seem to 
have grown during the 19808. The OEcD’s research on rFT shows that, at 
least for us and Japanese TNCs, IFT stagnated during that decade. "36 Even 
if it had been growing, Lloyd’s case that nationalism was played out 
would require him to demonstrate monopolization and nearly insur- 
mountable barriers to entry om a global scale to suggest that nationalist 
economic ambitions were utopian. On the other hand, what does exist 
across most sectors are increasingly globalized product marksts. Yet to 
paraphrase Lloyd, ‘these exist only spectrally if at all’ in his writing for, if 
he had understood their existence, he would have noticed the feverish rise 
of economic nationalism, most especially in the usa, the £c and Japan 
which has become much more intense following the demise of 
communism. Every day, the Fisa#cial Times provides us with new 
evidence of this. In the context of global product markets, each state seeks 
to concentrate capital in tts main sectors of strength in order to gain 
sufficient scale and power to fight for global market share. The task of the 
state is to fight on behalf of its own (domestically monopolistic) players in 
their ruthless drive to capture markets and/or carve up the globe within 
their cartels. 


In line with this drive, the big Western players moving into Eastern 
Europe have typically tried to require governments there to provide them 
with monopolistic control of the local market. vw required monopoly- 
protecting tariffs on Czech car imports before investing in Skoda. 
Hunslet, the British rolling-stock maker, demanded similar monopoly 
rights when it bought Ganz in Budapest. General Motors required the 
tight to import its cars duty-free into Poland as a condition for investing 
in F30 in Warsaw, while requiring high tariffs on non-Gcm cars.” In 
Hungary, Suzuki has obtained trade protection for its cars and Samsung 
has done the same for its televisions."3* For the TNCs ‘globalization’ and 
national autarky for their target sector fit perfectly together. 


A specific European feature of these developments has been the attempts 
of the Ec Commission to promote its own state-building efforts at an EC 
level by demonstrating 1ts capacity to defend the base and strengthen the 
outreach of Ec-based multinationals. And in the East European context 
this has entailed helping then to acquire dominance in their own sectors in 
the East. 


The Interaction of Public and Private Western Operations 


There is an uncanny coincidence ın the way in which the naF/ws activities 
have combined with those of the more predatory TNCs to weaken the 





"36 oncD Trade Policy Issues, Intre-Firas Treds, Paris 1993. The only reliable data 
on IFT, according to the ozcD, apply to the us and Japan. 

37 Richard Parker, ‘Clntonomucs for the East’, Forsigs Pols, no. 94, spring 1994, 
p. 60. 

33 United Nations Industrial Development Organization, Industry Deselepment 
Global Repert, 1992/93, Vienna. 
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capacity of East European states to bargain effectively with and be able to 
absorb for national advantage benefits from FDI while minimizing the 
possible damage. Not only has the ws opposed a national micro- 
economic strategy involving targeted industrial policy and export 
promotion, it has sought to weaken the most elementary forms of crisis- 
management industrial policy, which are normal practice in the West in 
minor recessions when large swathes of important companies are put into 
‘intensive care’ by the banks. Instead, the ws has urged draconian 
bankruptcy laws and an asset-stripping, labour-shedding approach to 
restructuring. It has taken its lead from the signals of collapsed markets 
and required action as follows: “Typically, the restructuring plans will 
involve closing loss-making production units, carving out non-essential 
activities, divesting non-productive or under-utilized assets and shedding 
excess labour.’™9 ` 


Both the mar and the ws have shown not the slightest concern for 
protecting the educational infrastructures and public research and 
development budgets, nor ın infrastructures for ensuring a future 
capacity to absorb and diffuse new technologies throughout the economy. 
Year after year, health and education spending ın the Visegrad countries 
_has been reduced. "4° In Slovakia, for example, in 1993 education spending 
was reduced by 30 per cent. In Hungary in the spring of 1995, the Bretton 
Woods institutions required the government to charge fees for higher 
education and for medical treatment as a condition for providing new 
loans.’4* Against this background we have seen catastrophic declines in 
R&D budgets across the region. 


Shock Therapy, Democracy and ‘Civil Society’ 


Cardinal goals of st have been, according to Sachs, the achievement of 
democracy and freedom. Although Sachs has not emphasized the 
building of ‘civil society’, this has been a constant theme of sr supporters. 
Yet these goals have been treated as ends and not means. As ends, they 
have been discursively very important because they have been used as 
core justifications of the means of st. However, the liberal principle that 
ends should govern means has been operationally rejected within sr in 
favour of a more ‘dialectical’ approach: the existing social, legal and 
political institutions are likely to be resistant to st, but sr 1s the only, or 
best, path to truly democratic, legal and civil institutions, so we must 
negate the existing institutions from above and outside in order to realize 
true democracy and civil society. 


This has been the substance of much Western conditionality diplomacy. It 
has also been applied in the funding efforts for various pro-Western 


439 World Bank, 1993 Enterprise and Financial Sector Adjustment Loan to 
Poland, quoted in Amsden et al, The Market Meets its Match, p. 124. 

‘4° Except in the Czech Republic, where government health spending rose in 1993 
as a result of its decision to privatize health insurance. For an enthusiastic article 
on the privatization see Eresomst, 28 May 1994, p. 48 

14! Prime Minister Horm appealed privately to Chancellors Kohl and Vranitsky to 
support him in resisting this requirement, but they responded by ae that 
be fully implement it. 
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political parties in Eastern Europe, particularly social-democratic parties. 
In fact, it has been at the very heart of the operational priorities of st: to 
subordinate the will of electorates and parliaments to the overriding 
Priority of rapid systemic transformation to capitalism, downgrading 
constitutional development, social and political consensus-building, and 
respect for minimal economic and social solidarity. Insouciance on those 
issues, as Sachs has more or less acknowledged, led to catastrophe in 
Yugoslavia. The tensions of st played a central role in the destruction of 
Czechoslovakia—whose populations were denied a vote on the issue. 
These features of the drive have been most evident in the policy towards 
Russia and the former Soviet Union. 


The Civil and the Criminal in the New Capitalist Class 


The West has urged that those who managed to accumulate money- 
capital under communism should form the core of the new domestic 
capitalist class. These people have been mainly currency speculators and 
black-marketeers as well as corrupt members of state administrations, 
especially in the import-export sectors. Such people have shown 
entrepreneurial spirit, albeit of a criminal kind. Lord Howe, appointed 
adviser to the Ukrainian government in 1991, was quite frank on this 
point. He urged the need for the development of what he called ‘bandit 
capitalism’ in Ukraine and drew a favourable parallel with the great 
robber barons of American capitalism in the nineteenth century.” The 
governing consideration 1s to swiftly create a capitalist class with strong 
entrepreneurial and proprietary instincts: in bandit or mafia capitalism 


there was a solution. 


This aspect of Western policy has often been overlooked, perhaps because 
sT supporters have urged action to reduce levels of criminality in the East 
and have often offered a more general rule-of-law discourse. Yet the 
policy has been faithfully reflected in the pages of the Economist. It has 
argued that in the case of Russia, the communists have had an interest in 
exaggerating the extent of crime and that, in any case, the entre Soviet 
project had been criminal. It has urged that the crminal businessmen, 
‘whose methods of operation hover uneasily between those of Al Capone 
and those of the early American robber barons ... need to be encouraged 
to go legitimate.’ To achieve this, it argues, the Russian government has 
to ‘show that it 1s willing to protect property rights ... Second, the 
government has to reduce its interference in the economy ... The 
government could be deregulating and liberalizing the economy much 
faster than it 18 doing.’'# 


The supporters of st thus turn the idea of building a civil society in the 
East into the simple notion of ending state interference, state funding and 


14 Such concepts were also rationalized by neo-classical welfare economists who 
argued that bandit capitalism was Pareto optimal on the grounds that the 
politically-connected bandit-capitalists would gain while nobody else would lose 
since nobody else owned anything anyway. 

143 Economist, 9 July 1994, pp. 21-2. Edward Luttwark expands on the same theme 
in his essay ‘Does the Russian Mafia Deserve the Nobel Prze for Economics?’, 
Londen Revuw of Books, 3 August 1995, P. 7. 
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state control. Society, it seems, would be civil only if there was no political 
interference. The respect for popular sovereignty, the building of links 
between public policy and voter preferences, or responding positively to 
expressions of public protest or strike action by desperate employees, 
forms no part of this programme. Strong public protest against the kinds 
of privatization favoured in the West or against increasingly unpopular 
examples of predatory Western buy-outs are to be ignored. 


The Polish sociologist Wlodzimierz Wesolowski has captured the st 
supporters’ hostility to democratic will formation when writing of the 
stance of the new, post-1989 elites in Poland: ‘the unvoiced assumption 
that people had to be demobilized in order to open the way for economic 
reforms; ın parallel, the business of politics should be left to politicians 
and the emerging class of big capitalists. This was—and still is—the 
position of leaders of neo-liberal persuasion as well as of many influential 
journalists.” "4 


With the election ın one country after another of governments led by the 
former communist parties, hostility towards the effects of democratic 
politics in the region has become most explicit among some of the 
American supporters of st, as expressed in various articles in Foreign 
Affairs. One such piece declared that Western efforts to thwart the 
development of right-wing nationalism in the region were a mistake: ‘In 
Central Europe the greatest danger to democracy and stability does not— 
and never did—come from the new or old nationalist nght. The danger 
comes from the old left, from remnants of the communist parties ... 
Former communist parties hold political and economic monopolies 
which will take years to loosen; until they do, politics will not become 
“normal” in any Western sense in Central Europe or elsewhere .. .’"45 


This sense that electoral verdicts in favour of the post-communist parties 
should not be accepted took a more activist form in an extraordinary piece 
in the same journal by Michael Ignatieff. He declares that ‘All the post- 
communist regimes are nominally democratic, but in practice the levers of 
power have usually remained in the hands of the old nomenklatura.’ In 
any case, he explains, ‘formal democracy 1s not enough. Indeed, 
democracy will degenerate into authoritarian populism’ unless new 
measures are taken by the West. Ignatieff then goes on to spell out how the 
West must develop what he calls a ‘civil society strategy’ for the region. 
This should be a set of programmes administered by the Western states 
within the post-communist states to fund the mass media, opposition 
parties, the courts, judiciary and police. The strategy, he says, ‘starts with 
the search for oa outside the state, the leading parties and the 
bureaucracy.” ' 





“4W Wesolowski, ‘The Nature of Social Ties and the Future of Postcommunist 
Society: Poland After Solidarity’, in John A. Hall, ed., Cri Society. Theery, Histery, 
Comparison, Cambridge 1995 
“45 Anne Applebaum, ‘The Fall and Rise of the Communists: Guess Who’s 
Running Central Europe’, Fersign Affairs, vol. 73, no. 6, November-December 
I PP. 7-13. : 

Michael Ignatieff, ‘On Civil Society’, Fereygs Affarrs, March-April 1995. 
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Such contempt for the ‘formal democracy’ of electoral results and such 
crude proposals for bureaucratic interference in the socio-political life of 
the region by Western states could only further undermine the already 
strained polities emerging in the region. The post-communist parties 
have won support from electorates because, although themselves 
committed to further privatization, they are seen as seeking to rebuild the 
shattered social fabric by maintaining some minimal social commitments 
and by offering some protection to state enterprises which face political 
discrimination under World Bank tutelage. These parties have also 
managed to maintain a communicative interaction with large social 
groups ignored or abandoned, as Wesolowski points out, by the neo- 
liberal elites. 


Constitutionality Versus Shock Therapy in Russia 


The most direct and brutal test of the relationship between liberal 
principle and st occurred in Russia in 1993. The Yeltsin government 
derived its authority from parliamentary elections held in 1990 during the 
Gorbachev period. The Russian parliament elected at that time had then 
elected Yeltsin as president and, in the autumn of 1991, voted him 
emergency powers for a year to give him a free hand with economic 
transformation. By the autumn of 1992, with real wages down to 40 per 
cent of their levels at the start of the year, the majority in parliament began 
to swing against the Gaidar economic reforms. By the spring of 1993 
. Yeltsin was on a collision course with the deputies. Jonathan Steele’s 
important book on the Gorbachev and Yeltsin years has carefully 
analysed the constitutional and democratic dimensions of these events."*7 
Steele reminds us that the decisive shift towards liberal democracy and a 
legal state took place under Gorbachev, who inaugurated an independent 
press, the dismantling of the censored press and KGB controls, and free 
elections. Steele also reminds us that the leaders of the Russian parliament 
had not started out as opponents of Yeltsin. Indeed, Rutsko1 had been a 
central figure in Yeltsin’s nse, not least in August 1991. The swing of 
opinion in parliament was all too easily explicable ın the context of the 
catastrophic consequences of Gaidar’s st programme during 1992. 


From the spring of 1993 Yeltsin embarked upon a drive to flout the 
constitution in order to crush his erstwhile supporters within the Russian 
parliament. The parliament’s powers were not, in fact, very extensive. 
Unlike the French parliament, the Russian one could not vote on the 
government’s programme or pass a vote of no confidence in the prime 
minister. Unlike the us Senate, it could not approve individual ministers. 
On the other hand, it could not be dissolved by the president and, like the 
us Congress, did have substantial power over budgetary matters. 


Faced with parliamentary opposition to his economic programme, 
Yeltsin decided to announce the dissolution of parliament, an act 
expressly prohibited ın the constitution. When the ups sought to resist 
this act by occupying the Parliament building, Yeltsin had them 
surrounded and cut off, and this led to the ill-judged but constitutionally 
legitimate effort by the parliament to strip Yeltsin of power. Yeltsin 
responded to a march on a radio station with a military assault on the 
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Parliament building, the arrest of parliamentary leaders, and the closing 
down of Russia’s supreme court, which had properly opposed his attempt 
to violate the constitution. Yeltsin also imposed censorship and closed 
down hostile newspapers. ups who had participated in the occupation of 
the Parliament building were thrown out of their flats within three days of 
Yeltsin’s victory. 


Western governments and sr supporters supported Yeltsin’s unconstitu- 
tional acts. The parliamentary leaders were branded by John Lloyd and 
others as the Old Guard, although none had such good credentials for 
that title as ex-cpsu Politburo member Yeltsin. Lloyd says that “Yeltsin 
was faced with the alternative of surrendering to the Old Guard or 
breaching the constitution’. This 1s propagandistic: the parliament had 
not been asking Yeltsin to surrender: they had been opposing his sr 
policy. If Lloyd was more candid, he would admit that the choice was 
between pursuing st or respecting the constitution. And that is why 
Lloyd is, as he says, ‘glad that Yeltsin won’.'4* AH this was, ın any case, an 
ex post facto rationalization on the part of Lloyd. At the beginning of 
1993 he had classed as the sole political achievement of 1992 the continued 
functioning of the combination of parliament, president and government. 
His list of nine dangers for Russia during 1993 made no mention of a 
threat from the parliament and one of his list of five hopes for the year 
ahead was for a ‘consolidation of democratic institutions’.'49 


After the coup of autumn 1993, the Ecosomist declared that one should not 
be surprised that a Russian like Yeltsin would ignore consttutional 
proprieties. After all, ıt explained, ‘Russia being Russia’ the hope that ‘a 
free-market democracy’ could be established there by consent was 
probably ‘always absurd’. In short, we in the West should not expect 
Yeltsin to behave by our standards.'° The Esosowist’s editor did, 
however, expect that his readers would have forgotten the journal’s own 
past editorials. We could thus be relied upon to assume that the flouting of 
the constitution was Yeltsin’s idea rather than a Western one. Yet a full 
five months before Yeltsin made his move, at least one influential Western 
voice was urging the path of illegality: the Esoæowist itself. In its 1 May 
1993 editorial it raised the question of whether Yeltsin should continue a 
war of attrition with his opponents in parliament. It acknowledged that 
doing so ‘has powerful attractions. For one thing, it 1s legal ... Yet to 
continue trench warfare would be a mistake ... He should abolish 
Parliament, introduce a new constitution, and call elections.’ After all, the 
constitution had “become a weapon that Parliament exploits cynically to 
block reform.’'5* This view was backed by an accompanying article which 
explained: ‘Mr Yeltsin’s dilemma is that, to continue with economic 
reform, he has got to get rid of the present Parliament, which 1s blocking 
him at every turn.’"5? 





"48 Ibid. The Eresessst was more honest, stating that if Yeltsin had not confronted 
the Parliament, ‘little would have remained of his ... ability to press on with the 
reforms Russia needs ...’ 9 October 1993, p. 15. 

*49 Lloyd, ‘Yeltsin’s Year of Living Dangerously’, Frmemcia/ Times, 5 January 
1993. 
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By far the most astonishing aspect of the entire experience of st over the 
last five years is the extraordinary resilience of democratic commitment 
throughout the entire ex-communist region. The populations of the 
region have not only suffered atrocious hardships but have elected 
governments on political platforms that have subsequently been blocked, 
in Hungary, Poland and Slovakia, by Western pressure. Attempts at ultra- 
nationalist backlash by the Christian Nationals ın Poland, the Republicans 
in the Czech Republic, the Slovak Nationalist Party or the Csurka 
breakaway from the mpF in Hungary have all been repudiated by the 
electorates of the region. In general, the extreme right has been far weaker 
electorally in Eastern Europe duning the 1990s than in Western Europe. 
Just as the far nght has gained more support in West Germany than in 
East Germany, the showing for the far right has been greater in Austria, 
Italy, France and Belgium than in the great bulk of Eastern Europe. 
Instead, voters have turned back to the one political current in the region 
that has received no support whatever from the West: the ex-communist 
socialist parties. These have achieved victories in Poland, Hungary, 
Bulgana, Lithuania, Estonia, Ukraine and have become important also in 
the former GDR. 


In this context, Kast European democrats must wonder why Ignatieffs in 
the West propose Western financial intervention against authontarian 
populist currents in Eastern Europe, instead of spending some of that 
money tackling the extremist militias in the us or fascism in Western 
Europe. Similar cynical smiles are being raised in the region about the 
EU’s worried insistence that the East-Central European states settle all 
their ethnic and territonal problems by internationally binding treaty 
once and for all as a precondition for moving towards possible 
membership of the Eu. Why, they wonder, are Western revisionist claims 
excluded? Why ignore the revisionist claims by the Italian government on 
Slovenia, claims which led Italy to block an Eu Association Agreement 
with Slovenia being negotiated in 1994? Why ignore German claims on 
the Czech Republic over the Sudentenland? Why ignore Greek claims 
over Macedonia? Unlike the East-Central European problems which are 
merely potential disputes, these claims by Eu members on their eastern 
neighbours have all been active issues. And this leaves aside the question 
of double standards for the two halves of Europe: no pressure for urgent 
resolution by treaty is being applied to Britain’s dispute with Spain over 
Gibraltar and with Eire over Northern Ireland. 


ST supporters have certainly been both dismayed and embarrassed by the 
victories of the ex-communmust parties in the region. They have also, rather 
oddly, been surprised that those declaring themselves liberals, now 
inextricably identified with sr, have been on the retreat in most 
countries.')3 


"3 The Ecowomist had imagined that the Suchocka liberals would win 1n Poland’s 
1993 elections (5 June 1993, p. 43). It predicted that the opposition in Estonia 
would not be able to question what it saw as the trumphantly successful policies 
of 1ts st government (19 November 1994, p- 54). Yet this government was able to 
marshal only 5 per cent of the vote in March 1995 elections. It predicted that the 
Hungarian elections would be a contest between its favourites in the Young 
Democrats and the Free Democrats. Yet the Young Democrats achieved 
insignificant results and the Socialists achieved an overall majority 
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Yet, despite the resilience of the democratic process in Eastern Europe, 
the message of the electoral victories of the ex-communist parties 
provides an important challenge to the West. It is a warning that the 
electorates of the region reject the drive for ST as implemented by the 
Western powers over the last five years. Voters in the region were initially 
prepared to trust Western policy and its local supporters. With the 
possible exception of the Czech Republic, their views have now changed. 
If the West 1s not prepared to alter its stance towards the region under ex- 
communist governments, voters may well turn towards most desperate 
remedies. The trend in Hungary looks ominous from this point of view. 
The decision by Western governments to insist upon the payment of fees 
by students had no basis in economics: it bears the hallmarks of an attempt 
to use symbolic politics to undermine the authority of the Socialist party. 
The possible consequences of this approach are already indicated by the 
surge in support in opinion polls for the Smallholders party, now under 
the influence of Csurka’s far right ideas. Its following has leapt to 20 per 
cent of the electorate. 


II. Conclusions 


However it was introduced, capitalism was bound to come as a bit of a 
shock to the peoples of Eastern Europe. Illusions about capitalism were 
very widespread. Workers did not realize that it would entail a radical 
drop in their living standards, a great intensification of the work process 
and chronic insecurity, as well as destitution for a minority. There is a 
danger of blaming sr for capitalism as such. 


There were also widespread illusions about what kind of capitalism was 
on the market from the West. Many East European intellectuals, long 
disillusioned with dialectics, wanted Swedish-style social-democratic 
capitalism, not appreciating that 1f the communist world abandoned state 
socialism for postwar social-democratic capitalism, this very choice 
would destroy the possibility of realizing it: without communism, social 
democracy would be taken off the menu. It could also be said that official 
opinion, at least in the Visegrad states, continued, despite mounting 
popular opposition in Poland and Hungary, to be resolutely committed to 
the sr course and that this was not only due to Western structural power 
and pressure. 


While this is both true and important, it is also important to see why this 
commitment by these post-communist elites has been so strong. In the 
Visegrad states the idea of rapid, systematic change has been discursively 
packaged as a quick ‘entry into Europe’. In this form it has been the 
legitimating discourse for the transformation towards capitalism as such. 
It has been the way for legitimizing privatization, unemployment, social 
differentiation and the impoverishment of large sections of the popula- 
tion. Those who have questioned this discourse have been marked as 
opponents of the transition to capitalism as such. Thus to have abandoned 
the set of Western policies and conditions entailed by sr would have 
required an alternative means of legitimating the social transformation. 


Yet at the same time, the claim that this pressure from the governments of 
the Visegrad region prevented the Western powers from pursuing any 
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other policy than st cannot be taken seriously. The Western alliance had 
at least as much collective capacity to shape the future of Eastern Europe 
in the early 1990s as the Americans had in Western Europe in the late 
19408. An orientation towards a genuinely pan-European project based 
upon retaining the regional links of the Eastern part of the continent for a 
long transitional period and moving towards a pan-European confede- 
ration bringing the two halves together would have been both viable and 
far less costly for the peoples of Eastern Europe. It was not collectively 
advanced by the Western powers because it did not serve their economic 
and political interests. 


Evaluating the Outcome of Shock Therapy 


The costs of st have been far in excess of what was, from an economic 
point of view, necessary. The most damaging cost and, at the same time, 
the most fundamental feature of st was the decision to encourage the 
fragmentation of the Comecon region and to replace it with a hub-and- 
spoke interaction between isolated, shattered economies and gigantically 
powerful Western forces. From this, all else followed. 


sT supporters tend to ignore this governing feature of the policy and 
invite us to compare the domestic national policy cycles of the fragments. 
On this basis, using growth rates as the key criterion, Poland seems to 
emerge best and Hungary, amongst the East-Central European countries, 
worst. We are supposed to conclude that sr = Poland = Success. This 1s 
a specious line of argument. It assumes that Hungary did not follow sr 
while Poland did. In reality both liberalized prices, reduced wages, freed 
trade. Both got stuck over privatization. Yet two very large differences 
between them stand out: Poland’s debt, uniquely, was halved, Hungary’s 
was not even significantly rescheduled; Hungary attracted about half of 
the entire region’s FDI, Poland faired much worse. The only conclusions 
we can draw are that debt cancellation may be very important from a 
macroeconomic point of view, while rp may be irrelevant or worse. As 
for the vibrancy of the private sector in Poland this rests uneasily next to 
the country’s export performance, 60 per cent of which was being 
achieved in 1994 by its much discriminated-against state enterprises. 


A starker contrast in the policy field would be between Hungary, the 
Czech Republic and Poland on one side and Romania on the other. The 
Romanian case may be taken as a paradigm of an alternative, national 
capitalist strategy of transformation counterposed to the sr cycle of 
‘opening to globalism’. The Iliescu regime rejected a sweeping liberaliza- 
tion of prices, avoided bankruptcies and large lay-offs of workers, sought 
to maintain the big industrial enterprises and directed its privatization 
efforts towards management and worker buy-outs, largely excluding 
foreign capital. The government was also cautious about liberalizing its 
trade regime. As a result of these policies ıt was largely rebuffed by the 
IFIS. 


Romania initially suffered from acute internal tensions as a result of the 
form of transition from the Ceaucescu regime. It also suffered from an 
acute hard-currency shortage. Nevertheless, like Poland, the Romanian 
economy returned to growth in 1993 witha 1 per cent rise in GDP, grew by 
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3.4 per cent in 1994 end is projected to grow by more than 4 per cent in 
1995.54 The Japanese financial services group Nomura made the 
following comparative judgement on the Romanian economy’s 1994 
performance: ‘Romania, little noticed by the West, delivered last year 
probably the most impressive performance in Eastern Europe.’'') 


This does not mean that Romanian experience should be erected as some 
sort of superior strategy to that of Poland. Since 1989 the Romanian 
people have probably suffered more than the Poles. It does suggest two 
possible lines of investigation: first, Romania had no significant foreign 
debt and this makes it similar to Poland with its debt reductions; and 
second, the st opening to global forces is at the very least no panacea if 
recent growth records are the standard of judgement: Romania has 
revived far more strongly than wide-open Hungary or the Czech 
Republic. 


Yet attempts to hail this or that country as a success on the basis of current 
growth tables are a facile way to judge the outcome of sT. "16 The real test is 
the one proposed by Sachs: will st provide higher living standards than 
those which prevailed in 1989, as well as democracy and freedom? We do 
not, of course, yet know. But what we can do is work out what would be 
necessary in order to achieve such higher living standards. 


mur calculations are that even in the most promising country of the 
region, Poland, living standards will not return to their 1989 levels until 
the year 2010 at the earliest. Rollo and Stern have calculated that for the 
region as a whole to return to its 1988 levels of GDP per capita by the year 
2000 it would need growth rates of 10 per cent each year between 1994 and 
2000. By this measure, on present trends, most of the region will not 
regain 1988 living standards by 2010. Even with such growth rates, Rollo 
and Stern rule out the possibility that the Visegrad states could return to 
their 1988 development ranking (their position relative to other states) by 
the year 2010: in the best case, it would take more than twenty years. They 
have calculated the rates of growth that would be needed in order that the 
csFR and Hungary reach Spanish levels of cpp per head by 2010 and that 
Poland reach Greek levels by the same year: this would require catch-up 
growth of 10 per cent per annum from 1994 to 2000 — roughly the rate of 
growth of the Asian NICs and somewhat lower than Ching’s growth rate 
in the 1980s and 19908. They then assume 6 per cent growth per annum 
between 2001 and 2005 and growth rates of 4.5 per cent from 2006 to 
z010.'57 These growth targets then provide export growth targets, on the 
assumption that domestic demand will remain depressed in the Visegrad 


14 Virginia Marsh and Kevin Done, ‘Unexpected Degree of Stability’, Frmenctal 
Trares, 25 May, 1995, p. 33. 

13 Quoted in ibid. 

56 Even more facile are the attempts by the Eeessmist to hold up various East 
European economies as being sounder than Western ones on the basis of the size 
of their budget deficits! 

17 J.M.C. Rollo and J. Stem, ‘Growth and Trade Prospects for Central and 
Eastern Europe’, The World Erememry, no. 199. Their calculations show that 
“growth over the whole 1988—2010 penod 1s unlikely, even under the optimistic 
scenario, to lead to a major improvement ın the relative living standards of 
Eastern Europe.’ 
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states for most of the next twenty years. They assume a growth in exports 
of almost twice the expected 6 per cent annual rate of growth of world 
trade: in other words, a growth of exports of about 12 per cent per year. 
Such export growth would have to be in goods sectors with low capital 
output fatios—ie. sectors that'do not require large new - capital 
investments. Given the countries’ debt problems and likely repayment 
arrangements, the resulting balance-of-payments gap that would have to 
be filled by an inflow of Western capital 1s unrealistically large. This means 
‘exports will be required to generate even higher volumes of foreign 
exchange than assumed above. Thus if capital markets plus aid cannot 
meet the challenge, goods markets will need to be open.’'5* 


These are immensely depressing calculations. They imply that even for a 
country growing like Poland for the foreseeable future, the population 
will have to wait for the best part of twenty years simply to, return to their 
living standards under a communist system that had long been in crisis. 
Even this makes unrealistic assumptions that the West European 
economies will not enter their next' recession in 1997 or 1998, that global 
casino capitalism will not explode, and that shocks or cycles of other kinds 
will not hit Poland. This situation is about as bad as when capitalism last 
held sway in Poland, between the wars when the economy did not grow 
overall at all between 1913 and 1939. It is a stark contrast with what Sachs 
likes to call ‘the forty ruinous years of communism’ when the living 
standards of the Polish people were transformed for the better. As for the 
countries still without growth after five years, like Hungary, not to speak 
of Bulgaria or countries further east, the prospect is far worse. 
l 


Of course, events may tum out very different: these countries may embark 
upon the kind of growth path that we have seen in China or South Korea. 
But the entire weight of Western ptessure has been geared to preventing 
the region from following the strategies pursued in those countries. As to 
the fate of democracy and freedom—Sachs’s other criteria of a successful 
outcome—1t would probably be unwise to speculate, even if we could be 
pretty certain that were the Eu countries to be subjected to the sufferings 
lived through ın Eastern Europe, democracy could hardly be expected to 


survive. 
Towards an Analytical Theory of Western Behaviour 


Sachs’s model displays unexpected asymmetries. He gets most of the 
economics wrong but is rather strong on the ways of using political 
power to engineer social change in the Fast; his understanding of how to 
handle East European politics sits alongside a woeful failure of the model 
to get the behaviour of Western actors right. 


On the economic side, the model produced a slump which Sachs did not ` 
predict; a chronic fiscal crisis that Sachs claimed he was there to 
overcome; an initial export performance that demonstrated competitive 
potential in state enterprises Sachs, believed to be hopeless; an import 
bonanza that damaged the economies instead of spurring recovery; an 
investment collapse instead of an investment surge; a domestic consump- 
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tion-led recovery instead of export-led growth; a trickle of FDI instead ofa 
flood. Yet the economics professor’s system of constraints and incentives 
for Eastern governments to draw them into sr and to manipulate their 
policy systems was a remarkable success, at least in the initial stages of the 
programme. Western actors, on the other hand, refused all the roles Sachs 
assigned them except those involving the imposition of constraints and 
pressure—with one significant exception which the model gives us no 
resources to explain: the Polish debt cancellation. Otherwise, debt 
cancellation was off the menu, as were macroeconomic grants and the 
radical opening of the £c market; on the other hand, Western state 
subsidies for exports were in, arbitrary protectionist actions were in, 
subsidies for FDI by their own firms were in. Sachs seems genuinely 
perplexed and upset by all this. In an article this year he complains that 
‘not only the Russian economy but also Russian democracy has been put 
recklessly at risk by Western neglect.’"'9 He calls us policy towards Russia 
the greatest foreign-policy disaster for decades. 


Sachs’s diagnosis of this is that the G7 suffer from intellectual problems: 
they lack vision, or, more cruelly, they are plain stupid. Like a conductor 
in front of an amateur orchestra, Sachs has been raising his baton 
repeatedly in front of the G7 yet when he brings it down they continually 
hit the wrong note. It does not seem to occur to Sachs that they may be 
playing reasonably well, but to a different score, or a number of different 
scores. Trying to read these scores requires an analytical approach which 
rejects the belief of Sachs or Ignatieff that the Western powers are driven 
by God-like ideals and accept that they are human, all too human, and 
governed by a will to power. Sachs’s sr goal of ‘globalized’ open-door 
states in Eastern Europe does indeed then serve their interests because it 
enables their economic operators to penetrate the region effortlessly with 
their products and their capital, while the macroeconomic consequences 
of this opening are policed by their 1-18. Democratic politics can also serve 
these goals since they are more permeable than many other forms of state 
and can institutionalize values harmonizing them with the West. In so far 
as the results of pursuing these objectives are prosperity for all, so much 
the better: but this is a bonus, not the bottom line. 


At the same time, these regime goals shared by Sachs and Western 
governments have not been the exclusive goals of Western powers in 
Eastern Europe in the 1990s. Another central preoccupation of the Ec 
governments has been the way in which the international division of 
labour 1s to be reorganized ın Europe as a whole. The usa has also been 
preoccupied with these problems from the perspective of its own interests 
and, in addition, it has been trying to reorganize the political balance of 
power across the entire continent. 


It 1s also fascinating to note the failure of Sachs to understand the roles of 
the nar. He accuses its officials of being stupid bureaucrats for failing to 
disburse adequate funds to target funds flexibly enough, but the nar can 
only be as flexible as the leading powers within it allow—and, as the 
Mexican crisis of the winter of 1994-95 showed, the American govern- 
ment can encourage it to be extraordinarily flexible when perceived vital 


159 Sachs, ‘Consolidating Capitalism’, p. 60. 


interests are at stake. Further, the task of the mar is above all that of 
guarding what integrity there is in the global financial and currency 
systems, rather than producing sustainable growth in crisis-ridden 
peripheries. In the immensely strained and unstable international 
financial conditions of the 1990s, the incentive systems open to the mF 
have been overwhelmingly negative ones. For Sachs to expect sweeping 
debt relief for Eastern Europe when the main Western powers are using 
the debt burdens of scores of states throughout the world as their main 
instrument for maintaining a semblance of discipline and hierarchy in 
international affairs is very naive. The very successes of Sachs’s own 
project for globalized capitalism could hardly have been achieved in Latin 
America without those debt burdens acting as powerful negative 
incentives. 


Sachs’s plan, as outlined in January 1990, corresponded closely to 
American thinking on Europe at that tume. The Bush administration 
feared that the collapse of communism in Eastern Europe could lead to 
the development of economic and security structures across the whole 
continent embracing both Moscow and the zc and leading to the 
marginalization of us power in Europe as NATO withered. This was 
exactly the vision which President Mitterrand had unveiled to the world 
in his New Year’s Eve address two weeks before Sachs’s article was 
published: a European confederation from the Atlantic to the Urals. Such 
a scheme would have enabled France to have kept the East-Central 
Europeans at arm’s length while pursuing its plans for strengthening the 
Ec. It would also appeal to Chancellor Kohl, overwhelmingly preoccu- 
pied with ensuring a strong relationship with Moscow as he struggled for 
German unification. The Deutsche Bank president had already outlined 
an ambitious plan for rebuilding the East as a unified region, a plan which 
could have brought great synergies between Russian and German 
economic strength. President Mitterrand had capped this with his own 
scheme for the process to be planned by a French-led Earp. 


Sachs’s ideas for transforming the region dovetailed nicely with the 
politico-economic policy objectives of the Bush administration. These 
included the following: to break what came to be known as the Visegrad 
states from Moscow and require a shock transition to capitalism there; to 
continue to exclude the ussr from a reorganized Europe and to work 
instedd for the absorption of East-Central Europe into the Western 
sphere; to pressurize Germany into footing the bill for the rapid 
transformation of East-Central Europe, which Sachs explicitly called for, 
while an mr-led restructuring programme would create exporting tigers 
competing on the basis of cheap labour costs, which would blast a hole in 
the Ec’s CaP, would dissolve the Ec’s trade regime, would lead to a 
relocation of production from Germany eastwards, and would thereby 
exert pressure to reconstruct the Ec’s institutional order along American 
lines as a minimalist safety-net, neo-liberal zone. Every single one of these 
elements was in the Sachs plan, though more delicately put. It was a plan 
which fitted perfectly with thinking ın London. 


The Bush administration’s scheme would make NATO necessary to 
consolidate the absorption of East-Central Europe and thus assure us 
leadership. The likelihood of Ec resistance to the us assault on its cap and 
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trade regime would make the us the champion of the economic interests 
of the belt of states between Germany and Russia. In this context, Poland 
was the geopolitical key and it also had a new elite strongly oriented 
towards us neo-liberal values and able to draw on a long-standing fund of 
Polish sentiment sympathetic to America. The cancellation of Polish 
debt, amongst other things, becomes explicable only in this political 
context. 


The French government was unable to carry the day against Washington 
because the Bush administration’s policy offered adequate scope for 
German interests. In particular, the anchoring of the Visegrad countries 
to the German economy was a prime goal of Bonn and once the 
arrangements with Moscow for German unification were consolidated, 
the German government ceased to pursue its earlier interest in new pan- 
European frameworks. Thus since 1990 the zc has accepted the 
fragmentation of the Comecon region and has concentrated upon 
establishing its hegemony over Visegrad, Romania and Bulgaria while 
blunting American efforts to use the region as a lever against the Ec’s trade 
regime. Through its rules-of-origin package it has thrown a ring around 
the new Associated states, to give a privileged role for capital based 
within the ec. It has defended the integrity of the cap and its trade 
protection regime and has worked to ensure that the new division of 
labour ın the East will be entirely governed by West European economic 
operators and their interests: the combination of a tough trade policy and 
strong supports for the export drive and for West European FDI have 
ensured this. It has also resisted any hostages to fortune in the form of 
time-tabled commitments to the entry of the Visegrad economies. 


From the Ec’s point of view, so far the policy has been a remarkable 
success. Poland, the Czech Republic and Hungary are firmly locked into 
EC ascendancy. The rest of the region, given Russian weakness, still have 
nowhere else to go. It is true that the Visegrad states are in a weaker 
condition for entering the Ec than they were 1n 1989 and would have been 
if their region had not been shattered, but their accession to the Eu is nota 
pnority even for Germany: what counts is their being firmly within the 
sphere of £u dominance. The task now for the usa is to ensure that the Eu’s 
new East-Central European sphere is brought firmly under overall us 
leadership. This goal 1s to be achieved through NaTOo’s eastward 


expansion. 


Sachs’s vision 1s stuck in a one-sided preoccupation with regime goals and 
with important, but partial, issues like inflation, budget deficits and so 
forth. It does not occur to him, for example, to ask what impact billions of 
dollars’ worth of grants for fiscal stabilization would have had on Russia’s 
military capabilities. Russian stabilization is important, but so too, from 
an American point of view, 1s scaling down Russian power. 


What remains living within Sachs’s plan is its ideological and symbolic 
role. The idea that economic nationalism is dead and that we live on a 
cosmopolitan globalized planet ıs very powerful and even inspiring. The 
notion that growth in Poland has been produced by the Poles putting 
nationalism behind them and going the American way 1s politically 
helpful. Yet ıt remains an ideology in which the real driving forces ın the 
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world are, to paraphrase Lloyd once more, ‘present only spectrally 1f at 
all’. To grasp those driving forces we would need to amend Lloyd’s 
remark about the new world order bringing the death of economic 
nationalism. A better formulation might be that in Eastern Europe, the 
death of communism had led the West to try to stamp out economic 
nationalism in favour of its own national and collective interests in the 
region. But this does not so much suggest a new era on the globe as 
something rather old-fashioned wet in the days of communism, used 
to be called imperialism. 
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Peter Dews 


The Limits of Disenchantment 


In a passage from The Case of Wagner,* Nietzsche affirms that ‘Hegel is a 
_ taste.—And not merely a German but a European taste.—A taste Wagner 
comprehended—to which he felt equal—which he immortalized—he 

invented a style for himself charged with “infinite meaning’’—he became the 

heir of Hegel.—Music as “idea.””—’' Nietzsche’s virtuoso attack on Wagner’s 
music for its portentous depths and sham reconciliations, traits which he sees 
as inherited from Idealist metaphysics, but which here mask egoistic 
calculation and a manipulation of emotion which violates aesthetic form, 
marks the emergence of a distinctively modernist sensibility. For this new 

outlook, philosophical and aesthetic attempts to restore meaning to a 

disenchanted universe are in deep collusion with what they seem to oppose. 

As Charles Taylor has recently reminded us, by the late nineteenth century: 

‘Victorian piety and sentimentality seemed to have captured the Romantic 
“spirit. For those who saw this whole world as spiritually hollow and flat, 

Romanticism could appear as integral to what they rejected as instrumenta- 

lism was. It merely offered trivialized, ersatz, or inauthentic meanings to 
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compensate for a meaningless world.’* Astutely, Nietzsche suggests that 

‘transposed into hugeness, Wagner does not seem to have been interested 
in any problems except those which now occupy the little decadents in 
Parts. Always five steps from the hospital. All of them entirely modern, 
entirely metropolitan problems.’} Against such mystification, the new 
aesthetic of modernism strove for a coldness, remoteness and impersona- 
lity which Nietzsche already anticipates when he invokes against Wagner 
‘the great logic, the dance of the stars’. 


Since the tume of Nietzsche’s polemics, this suspicion of depth and 
meaning—of any mode of significance which cannot be relativized to a 
specific practice, framework or perspective—has recurred throughout 
twentieth-century art and philosophy. One might have thought that the 
disenchantment of the world classically described by Max Weber, the 
collapse of belief in a cosmic order whose immanent meaning guides 
human endeavour, would be a trauma of such magnitude that philosophy 
could do little other than struggle to come to terms with 1t—and indeed 
the shock waves of this collapse have reverberated throughout nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century thinking. Yet there have also been many 
philosophers who appear to have registered no turbulence at all. On the 
contrary, they are eager to drive the process of disillusionment further. 
Ruchard Rorty, for example, advocates a ‘philosophical superficiality and 
light-mindedness’ which ‘helps along the disenchantment of the world’ 
and which, he believes, will ‘make the world’s inhabitants more 
pragmatic, more tolerant, more liberal, more receptive to the appeal of 
instrumental rationality.’* It 18 arguable, however, that Rorty can think 
thus only because he assumes that we can take serious/y meanings which we 
know we have created, and which flimsily veil the indifferent universe of 
physicalism which Rorty—for all his hermeneutic gestures—regards as 
the ontological bottom line. Other recent thinkers have been intolerant of 
even this residual soft-heartedness. They have considered it therr job to 
track down and eradicate those last traces of meaning which adhere to the 
human world, to dissolve any intrinsic significance of lived experience 
into an effect of impersonal structures and forces. The impulse here is still 
Promethean: for meaning, as Adorno emphasized, implies grreaness—it is 
something we encounter and experience, not something we can 
arbitrarily posit, as Rorty and others too quickly assume. And this very 
givenness seems often to be regarded as an affront to human powers of 
self-assertion. It is for this reason, no doubt, that so much recent French 
thought has raised the question of whether, as Herbert Schnddelbach has 
put it, ‘man himself has become, after God and nature, an anthropomor- 





* This essay forms the introduction of Peter Dews’s book, The Limits of 
Dusenchantment, Essays on Contemporary Exropean Philosophy, to be published by 
Verso in 1995. 

! Foedrich Nietzsche, The Case of Wagner, in The Birth of Tragedy and The Case of 
Wager, trans. Walter Kaufmann, New York 1967, p. 178. 

* Charles Taylor, Sexrces of the Self: The Making of the Modera Identity, Cambridge 
1989, p. 458. 

3 The Cass of Wagmer, p. 176. 

4 Richard Rorty, Philosophical! Papers Volume I: ‘Objectivity, Relatreism and Truth’, 

- Cambridge 1991, p. 193. 
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phism’.’ And while contemporary Critical Theory in Germany has 
insisted on preserving that island of human significance known as the 
‘lifeworld’ from deconstruction, there are serious questions, as we shall 
sec, about how reliable the insular dykes and defences might be in holding 
back the tide. 


Tracing the Reduction of Meaning 


The dominant paradigm of hostility to meaning in recent European 
philosophy has undoubtedly been deconstruction, which initially 
appeared on the scene as a radicalization of Heidegger’s overcoming of 
metaphysics. The thought of the early Derrida is marked by a 
determination to go beyond Heidegger which focuses on his mentor’s 
refusal to abandon the philosophical quest for meaning, in the form of 
Seinsfrage—the question of the ‘meaning of Being’. In his lectures on 
Nietzsche from the late thirties and early forties, Heidegger argued that 
Nietzsche’s doctrine of the ‘will-to-power’ represents both the culmina- 

tion and the definitive exposé of the subjectivism of Western metaphysics. 

In its equation of “being-ness’ [Ssiendber#] with makeability or manipula- 
tion [Macheaschaff], it announces the ‘ age of completed meaninglessness’ in 
which ‘meaninglessness becomes the “meaning” of entities as a whole’.® 


But at the same time the very extremity of this experience of the collapse 
of meaning opens the way for a questioning of the meaning of Being as 
such, as opposed to that of entities, a meaning which the history of 
metaphysics plunged into oblivion. Thus for Heidegger the Seixsfrage is a 
post-Nietzschean question. It 1s distinct from the various interpretations 
of the totality of beings, and of the being of entities, which a metaphysics 
fixated on the objectifying notion of presence has offered over the past 
two thousand years. These interpretations culminate in the Nietzschean 
doctrines of the eternal return and the will-to-power, which finally give 
the game away. 


But, as is well-known, Derrida refuses to recognize this distinction 
between Being [Sein] and beings [Ssteades] as Heidegger proposes it. In his 
earlier writings, he takes Nietzsche’s part against Heidegger, claiming 
that Nietzsche’s distinctive practice of writing has contributed to the 
‘liberation of the signifier from its dependence or derivation with respect 
to the logos and the related concept of truth or the primary signified.’ 
This ts because ‘Reading, and therefore writing, the text were for 
Nietzsche “onginary” operations ... with regard to a sense that they do 
not first have to transcnbe or discover, which would not therefore be a 


’ Herbert Schnadelbach, “The Face in the Sand: Foucault and the Anthropological 
Slumber’, ın Axel Honneth et al, eds, Phslasopbical Interventrens in ihe Unfinished 
oe of Exlightenseeat, Cambridge, Mass. 1992, p. 314. 

§ Martin Heidegger, Neetysches Lebre vom Willen zur Macht als Erkenntnzs, 
Gesamtausgabe, vol. 47, Frankfurt am Main 1989, p. 289; Nietzsche: Volume 3: The 
Will te Power as Knowledge and as Metapbyses, trans. Frank A. Capuzi, Joan 
Stambaugh and David Krell, San Francisco 1979, p. 177- 

7 Jacques Derrida, Of Grammatelegy, trans. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, 
Baltumore 1976, p.19. 
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truth signified in the original element and presence of the logos.” From 
such a standpoint Heideggerian thought could be seen as reinstating 
rather than destroying ‘the instance of the logos and of the truth of being 
as “primum signatum’’.’? Indeed, Derrida draws the conclusion that the 
‘meaning of Being is not a transcendental or trans-epochal signified (even 
if ıt was always dissimulated within the epoch) but already, in a truly 
wabeard of sense, a determined signifying trace.’?° 


In his manifesto ‘Différance’, Derrida returns to the issue of how his own 
thought of différance goes beyond Heidegger’s thought of the ontological 
difference between Being and beings: ‘And yet, are not the thought of the 
meaning or truth of Being, the determination of différance as the ontico- 
ontological difference, difference thought within the horizon of the 
question of Being, still intrametaphysical effects of difftrance?’'' In this 
function of being ‘older’ than the ontico-ontological difference Derrida 
terms différaace the ‘play of the trace’, which ‘no longer belongs to the 
horizon of Being, but whose play transports and encloses the meaning of 
Being: the play of the trace, or the différance, which has no meaning and 1s 
not.’ 


It should be noted that Derrida’s intention does not seem to be to claim, in 
nihilistic fashion, that there simply is no meaning. He merely asserts that 
the sense conveyed by Nietzsche’s writing 1s not a discovery or transcription 
of some ‘transcendental signified’. He does, however, seem to be 
committed to the view that a process which ‘has no meaning’ is logically 
prior to all meaning, or that the ‘text as such’ can generate meaning as an 
‘effect’."? Indeed, tt 1s clear that in his earlier writings Derrida accepts as a 
starting point the structuralist account of the constitution of the semantic 
units of language. In “The Ends of Man’, for example, he gives such an 
interpretation of the focus on system and structure in French thought of 
the sixties. Structuralism, on his account, consists not in ‘erasing or 
destroying meaning. Rather it is a question of determining the possibility 
of weaning on the basis of a “formal” organization which in itself has no 
meaning, which does not mean that it is either the non-sense or the 
anguishing absurdity which haunt metaphysical humanism.’'4 The 
implication of this approach, Derrida suggests, is that whereas phenome- 
nology effected a ‘reduction of meaning’, structuralism in its ‘most 
original and strongest aspects’ involves a ‘reduction of meaning’. Derrida 
does not question the possibility of such a reduction. Indeed, he again 
makes the point that one of its consequences would be a break with the 
‘ber mexextical question of the meaning or the trath of Being’, as conceived by 
Heidegger. 


* Ibid. 

9 Ibid., p. 20. 

'° Ibid., p. 23. 

" Derrida, ‘Différance’, in Margas ef Philosophy, trans. Alan Bass, Stony Brook, Ny 
1982, p. 22 

™ Ibid. 

13 See for example Dernda, ‘Hors Livre’, in Disstmination, Pans 1972, p. 13; 
‘Outwork’ in Dissemination, trans. Barbara Johnson, London 1981, p. 7. 

14 Derrida, “The Ends of Man’, in Mergias of Philosophy, p. 134. 
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An Ethics Left Inarticulate 


But can meaning be considered in this way as something ‘already entirely 
constituted by a tissue of differences’?’’ Formally speaking, the structura- 
list assumption that the identity of the signified, or meaningful face of the 
sign, could be constituted in a purely differential way—the principle of 
‘considering every y process of signification as a formal play of differences’, 
as Derrida puts it'°—always involved a philosophical short circuit. For 
since, as structuralism rightly insisted, the elements of language whose 
difference is supposed to determine semantic identities are conventional, 
not naturally given, these elements cannot themselves be identified 
independently of an awareness of the distinctions of meaning which they 
imply. Only because ‘zap’ weaxs something different from ‘sap’, and so 
forth, are ‘s’ and ‘z’ distinct phonemes in English. Thus as Manfred Frank 
has pointed out, ‘If the warqa can be distinguished and identified as the 
marque which it is, only in so far as a meaning 1s—hypothetically— 
attributed to it... then we cannot employ the formula that meaning is 
generated out of the “marque”, or out of its relation to other 
“marques”.’'7? Frank summarizes this argument in the slogan: ‘no 
identification without signification!’ 


This is not to deny, of course, that differentiality is a seressary precondition 
for the production of new meaning—merely that such a sine qua non 18 
not equivalent to a cause or ground of which meaning could be an ‘effect’. 
Long ago Paul Ricoeur made a similar criticism of Derrida when he 
suggested that the semiological frame of his thinking had prevented him 
even from reaching the level of propositional structure, which is the first 
level at which language appears as meaningful, in the sense of capable of 
opening up a world.'* But this may be just another way of saying that an 
understanding of the ‘meaning of Being’—1in the sense of a grasp of the 
‘is’ of predication—must already be ın play even for the differential, 
semiological structure of signifying systems to be disclosed. Thus the 
thrilling recklessness of Dernda’s earlier thought—the plunge into the 
‘bottomless chessboard on which Being is put into play’, the surrender to 
the movement of différance as the ‘unity of chance and necessity in 
calculations without end’'9—may turn out to have been mock heroics 
after all. 


1 See Derrida, Pasrttems, Paris 1972, p. 45; Pestiens, trans. Alan Bass, London 
1981, p. 33. 

!9 Ibid., p. 37- 

1 Manfred Frank, Was 1st Noeo-Stracturalismas?, Frankfurt am Main 1984, p. $51; 
What is Nes-Siracuiralism?, trans. Sabine Wilke and Richard Gray, Minneapolis, 
1989» P- 433. 

10 my eyes, you remained ın a semiology and never in a semantics, that 18, you 
remained ın a semiology concerned with the conditions of the sign. Since these 
conditions are not satisfied in the phonic order, you had to investigate another 
order, that of the trace, distanciation, spacing, etc. I say, however ... precisely 
because there 1s a gigantic whole in your whole enterprise, because you have no 
theory of meaning.’ Paul Ricoeur, in ‘Philosophy and Communication: Round- 
table Discussion Between Ricoeur and Dernda’, appendix to Leonard Lawlor, 
Iwaginaiton and Chance: The Difference between the Thought of Ricoeur and Derrida, 
Albany, NY 1992, p. 136. 

‘9 Derrida, ‘Différance’, pp. 22, 27. 
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The issue is not simply a formal one, of course. For Derrida’s notion of his 
work as informed by a strategy without finality, and his persistent 
deconstruction of meaning through its objectifying equation with the 
presence of the signified, raised from the start the question of where 
deconstruction was heading both culturally and politically. In one sense, 
Derrida’s appeal to Nietzsche against Heidegger was misleading, since 
Nietzsche’s desperate sense that life can thrive only within a limited 
horizon of significance was no less strong than his drive to break through 
all boundaries in a self-affirmative emancipation from purposefulness. 
And as Derrida, through the seventies, became more concerned with the 
ethical consequences of his own thinking, his advocacy of a dissemination 
without ongin or aim, whose disruption could sheerly ‘explode the 
semantic horizon’,*° demanded some kind of qualification. Derrida has 
recently clatrmed that ‘a deconstructionist approach to the boundaries that 
institute the human subject (preferably and paradigmatically the adult 
male, rather than the woman, child or animal) as the measure of the just 
and the unjust, does not necessarily lead to injustice, nor to the effacement 
of an opposition between just and unjust’! But in his earlier work, at 
least, no move is made which could provide a principled defence against 
Charles Taylor’s accusation that ‘for Derrida there is nothing but 
deconstruction, which swallows up the old hierarchical distinctions 
between philosophy and literature, and between men and women, but just 
as readily could swallow up equal—unequal, community—discord, 
uncoerced—constrained dialogue and the like.’** Unable to explain why 
certain oppositions survive as indispensable points of orientation, and 
thus as potentially emancipatory rather than repressive, even in an 
apparently directionless world of endless difference, Derrida preferred to 
display his deconstructive prowess indiscriminately—and hope for the 
best. This 1s not to imply that Derrida’s work, even ın its initial phases, 
was not driven by profound ethical impulses. It is, rather, to suggest that 
the very insistence of deconstruction on an intense theoretical self- 
awareness, on a reflexivity carried to the point of paradox, drove its own 
ethical presuppositions into a penumbra of inarticulacy. David Wood 
once remarked that Derrida’s invocations of an ‘affirmative writing’, of 
the ‘adventure of the trace’, seem to convey values remarkably close to 
those staples of existentialism, freedom and authenticity.*3 And one could 
surely argue that the internal incoherence of Derrida’s notion of a strategy 
without finality, a notion which was widely taken up at first, simply 
marked the limit of deconstruction’s capacity to move from theoretical to 
ethical self-reflection—or perhaps masked a fear of discovering unwanted 
affinities. 


A Certain Emancipatory Promise—Perhaps 


In Derrida’s latest writing, of course, all this has changed. Formerly 
Derrida had insisted that the ‘general text’ cannot be ‘commanded by a 


2 See Derrida, Positiens, p. 61; Posttsens, p. 45. 

*! Derrida, ‘Force of Law: The “Mystical Foundation of Authonty”’’, in Drocilla 
Cornell, Michel Rosenfeld and David Gray Carlson, eds, Decesstraction and the 
Possibility of Justices, London 1992, p. 21. 

** Taylor, Sourres of the Self, p. 489. 

3 David Wood, ‘Différance and the Problem of Strategy’, in David Wood and 
Robert Bernasconi, eds, Derrida and Différence, Warwick University 1985, p. 101. 
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referent in the classic sense, by a thing or by a transcendental signified 
which would regulate its whole movement.’™ This raised the question of 
whether terms such as ‘writing’, ‘trace’ and ‘general text’ were themselves 
functioning in his work as transcendental signifiers. In response, Derrida 
tended to suggest that nothing remained immune to the movement of 
deconstruction, so that each term employed to designate this movement 
would have a limited shelf life—would sooner or later be sucked down 
into the vortex of its own dissemination. Now, however, he states 
emphatically that the possibility of deconstruction is itself ‘undeconstruc- 
table’. Indeed, he writes: ‘what remains as irreducible to any deconstruc- 
tion as the very possibility of deconstruction is perhaps a certain 
emancipatory promise’, or a certain ‘idea of justice’ which is not to be 
equated with any empirical edifice of lew.” 


It is important to be aware of just how large a shift in Derrida’s 
orientation this represents. Many commentators seem to assume that 
what has already come to be known as the ‘ethical tum’ in deconstruction 
represents an unproblematic extension of Derrida’s earlier concerns, but 
in fact there is an extreme tension and torsion at work here. For example, 
when Derrida argues that ‘an interrogation of the origin, grounds and 
limits of our conceptual, theoretical or normative apparatus surrounding 
justice 1s on deconstruction’s part anything but a neutralization of interest 
in justice’,*® one would like to know »by the signified ‘justice’ has been 
singled out for this privilege, why it has effectively been given 
transcendental status and exempted from the logic of supplementarity, 
the perpetually displaced enchainment of concepts. Why should the 
notion of justice in particular, a notion as deeply embedded in the 
discourse of metaphysics as any could be, now appear as invulnerable to 
deconstructive suspicion, contextualization and dismantling? Conver- 
sely, if it is possible to distinguish between justice itself and the 
‘conceptual, theoretical or normative apparatus’ surrounding it, then why 
should this not also be possible in the case of other key ‘metaphysical’ 
concepts such as ‘subject’, ‘truth’ or ‘reason’? How, in other words, can 
Derrida still be so sure that the ‘experience of the effacement of the 
signifier in the voice’ is ‘the condition of the very idea of truth’;?7 or that 
‘each time a question of meaning is posed, this can os/y be within the 
closure of metaphysics’??* 


In fact, what Derrida’s most recent thinking indicates is that earlier 
deconstruction was based precisely on a collapsing of the distinction 
between conceptual and theoretical apparatuses and the phenomena they 
attempt to determine and regulate. Whereas formerly Derrida denied that 
there could be any meaning, truth or history outside of metaphysics, his 
whole enterprise 1s now in effect an attempt to /berats these concepts from 
their metaphysical determinations. At its best, his recent thinking 





4 Derrrida, Passions, p. 61; Posstreas, p. 44. 

3 Derrida, Spectres de Marx, Paris 1993, p. 102; Spectres of Marx, trans. Peggy 
Kamuf, New York 1994, p 59. 

26 Derrida, ‘Force of Law’, p. 20. 

*7 Derrida, Of Grammatelegy, p. 20 (emphasis added). 

3 Derrida, ‘Ousta et Gramm’ in Marges de la philesophs, Pans 1972, p. 58 
(emphasis added); ‘Oust and Gramme’, in Margins of Philesepdy, trans. Alan Bass, 
Sussex 1982, p. 51. 
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represents an attempt to restore a sense of ethical orientation and political 
possibility, to defend what he terms an ‘emancipatory desire’*9 without 
the support of an objectifying metaphysics; and this means—while 
acknowledging 2 permanent insecurity which prevents the ‘infinite 
promise’ of emancipation from congealing into a falsely reassuring 
‘meaning of Being’. To this extent, Derrida’s earlier work can be said to 
have performed a useful propaedeutic function in dismantling inherited, 
retfied conceptions of truth and meaning. But at the same time one should 
be aware that early deconstruction will have played this path-breaking 
role osfy if the unconditionality its own earlier dismantling of the 
unconditional is clearly renounced. One cannot at one and the same time 
claim that ‘the absence of a transcendental signified extends the field and 
play of signification to infinity’,>° and ako appeal to an unconditionality 
which ‘is independent of every determinate context, even of the 
determination of context in general.’>' 


Motivating Morality 


Contemporary Critical Theory does not attempt or endorse a reduction of 
meaning of the kind which Derrida describes in ‘The Ends of Man’. On 
the contrary, it has been engaged in a constant struggle with forms of 
social theory, such as those of Luhmann or Foucault, in which lived 
meaning is reduced to an epiphenomenon of social systems and functions. 
But it is no less hostile than Derrida to the 1dea of a transcendental 
signified, if by this ıs meant a point of existential and ethical onentation 
which transcends all particular cultural contexts. Derrida’s argument 
against Heidegger was that if the ‘meaning of Being’ is always dislocated 
and disguised in a particular epoch of the ‘history of Being’ [Seiasge- 
schichte], then there is in fact no ‘meaning of Being’ except as a derivative 
or effect of this dislocation. Habermas similarly wants to argue that 
although we can explore hermeneutically the unreflective meanings 
which structure a particular lifeworld, we must be wary of taking this web 
of significance for a revelation of the meaning of being as such. For 
Habermas the idea of philosophical access to orientating truths about the 
world in general is no longer plausible. He allows only two complemen- 
tary tasks of philosophy. One is the reconstruction of the formal 
communicative infrastructure of lifeworlds, which is presumed to be 
universal; the other is the hermeneutic exploration of a particular 
lifeworld, of the deep tacit assumptions which structure our common life, 
from a standpoint which cannot claim general validity, sincé it is itself 
immersed in what it reflects on. The texture of such a lifeworld, in which 
cognitive, normative and aesthetic dimensions are inextricably interwo- 
ven, should not, he asserts, be projected on to the world as a whole, whose 
structures can be known only through the methodical procedures of 
science. In Habermas’s view: “The intepretative knowledge of essences, 
which discerns patterns of meaning, bounces off an objectified nature, and 


9 Derrida, Spectres de Marx, p. 126; Spectres of Marx, p 75- 

3° Derrida, “La structure, le signe, le jeu dans le discours des science humaines’, 10 
Liberiture et la différence, Paris 1967, p- 411; ‘Structure, Sign and Play in the 
Discourse of the Human Sciences’, in Writing and Difference, trans. Alan Bass, 
London 1978, p 280. 

3! Dernda, ‘Afterword’, in Limsted Inc , Evanston, Ill. 1988, p. 152. 
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the hermeneutic substitute for it 1s only available for that sphere of non- 
being ın which, according to metaphysics, the ideal essentialities cannot 
even gain a foothold.’}* Thus, as Charles Taylor puts it, the ‘old sense of 
order falls between the strands’ of Habermas’s differentiated account of 
modern reason.}} The question 1s: must we take it as an irreversible lesson 
of modernity that ambitions of thinking must be constrained in this way? 
Why does Habermas assume that philosophical thinking must take an 
obyectified nature for granted, indeed, must collide with it—rather than 
questioning the scope and import of this process of objectification? 


We have already seen that, in Sowrces of the Self, Charles Taylor argues that 
our confidence in the ‘epiphanies of being’ once offered by Romantic and 
post-Romantic art has been undermined by modernism. According to 
Taylor, this does not mean, however, that modern art, despite its frequent 
retreat into extreme subjectivism, has surrendered its epiphanic capacities 
altogether. Rather, he suggests, modern art makes possible a new kind of 
‘interspatial’ or ‘framing’ disclosure. In contrast to earlier ‘epiphanies of 
being’, where depth of meaning was taken to be sabereat in the object, in 
modern art the subjectively refracted object can, in certain cases, set up ‘a 
kind of frame or space or field within which there can be an epiphany.’34 
The disclosure is thus always ındexed to a personal vision, but— 
according to Taylor—this does not mean that it simply dissolves into a 
private perspective which can raise no broader claim to validity. He fully 
admits that ‘We are now ın an age in which a publicly accessible order of 
meanings is an impossibility.’ He does not in consequence, however, deny 
the very existence of such an order; but rather he suggests that “The only 
way we can explore the order in which we are set with an aim to defining 
moral sources is through this part of personal resonance.) In this 
domain, however, philosophy can play only a subsidiary role at best, 
paving the way for the more profound revelations of art. 


In his “Remarks on Discourse Ethics’, Habermas has taken Taylor to task 
for this line of argument. He suggests that Taylor’s division of labour 
between philosophical ethics, art and aesthetics is an ‘evasion’ which 
‘reveals the epistemological impasse in which a metaphysical ethics of the 
good finds itself.3° Modern art, Habermas contends, can no longer be 
tapped as a source of the moral, as the Schlegel of the Athenaeum 
fragments had already clearly grasped. Furthermore: ‘Even if we could 
accept an aesthetics that still believes in the ethical relevance of the world- 
disclosing power of modernism, its implications for philosophy would be 
of a reswactatory nature: it would either have to resign itself to the role of 
aesthetic criticism or itself become aesthetic. At any rate, ıt would have to 
abandon any pretension to convince on the basis of its ows arguments.’37 





3 Habermas, “Motive nachmetaphysischen Denkens’, ın Nachestapbysisches 
Denken, Frankfurt am Main 1988, p 43, ‘Themes in Postmetaphysical Thinking’, 
in Pestwetaphysical Thinking, trans. William Mark Hohengarten, Cambndge, Mass. 
1992, p. 36 

33 Taylor, Sources of the Self, p. 510. 

¥ Thid., p 477. 

53 Ibid., p. 512. 

36 Jurgen Habermas, ‘Remarks on Discourse Ethics’, in Justification and 
Application: Remarks ox Discosrse Ethics, trans. Ciaran Cronin, Cambridge 1993, p. 


74- 
37 Ibid. 
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Surprisingly, however, a few pages later Habermas adopts precisely this 
perspective himself. Stressing that his discourse ethics ‘understands the 
operation of practical reason in purely epistemic terms’, he admits that 
there remains the problem of how to explain ‘what it means to bs moral— 
the unique significance of morality in life as 2 whole—and thereby 
provide the will with a rational incentive to justice as such.’3® Against his 
colleague Karl-Otto Apel, he suggests that this problem cannot be 
transformed into a task of philosophical justification: a good will, he 
contends, is awakened and fostered not through argumentation but 
through socialization into a form of life that complements the moral 
principle. Yet, perhaps Habermas sensed while writing that this claim had 
given too much scope to contingency, for he immediately goes on to 
suggest that “a comparable effect may also be produced by the world- 
disclosing power of prophetic speech and in general by those forms of 
innovative discourse that initiate better forms of life and more reflective 
ways of life—and also the kind of eloquent critique that enables us to 
discern these indirectly in works of literature and art.’39 


Of course, Habermas might always argue that even the prophetic and 
aesthetic deliverances he invokes are only articulating a conception of the 
existential meaning of morality which is re/atme to a particular tradition, 
although this is certainly not the way such utterances would be 
understood by their authors. But there 1s reason to believe that he would 
not be entirely happy with restricting their relevance in this way. For ina 
number of recent essays Habermas has emphasized that religious 
discourse, and also, in a different way, the language of art may continue to 
convey an existentially orienting and inspirational semantic charge, a 
sense of contact with the ‘extraordinary’ [das Awsseralltagliche] or the 
‘aacondstioned [das Unbeatagte], which cannot be entirely appropriated and 
discursively redeemed by philosophy. These claims are the sign of 
significant tensions which have emerged in his recent thought. 


Transcendence After Metaphysics? 


We can begin to trace these tensions in an essay on Max Horkheimer’s late 
philosophy. Here Habermas argues that the collapse of metaphysics does 
not entail the disappearance from the world of all traces of the 
unconditional. Philosophical explication of the unavoidable normative 
presuppositions of communication allows us to ‘recover the meaning of 
the unconditioned without recourse to metaphysics’,4°—namely, in the 
form of the force of claims to truth or rightness which, according to 
Habermas, ‘burst every provinciality asunder’, At the same tme, 


3! Ibid., p. 79. 

39 Ibid. abami argument that our only recourse is to rely on socialization to 
provide the motivation to be moral sits uneasily with his claim that a ‘basic 
anthropological trust’ has been shattered by the moral horror of the twentieth 
century, and by the cames of the Nazis ın particular. On this, see the discussion in 
the interview on “The Limits of Neo-Histoncism’ in Peter Dews, ed , Astemoary 
and Solidarity: Interviews, Verso (revised edn), London 1992, pp. 237-43, especially 

. 238. 

k Jurgen Habermas, ‘To Seek to Salvage an Uncondinonal Meaning Without 
God 1s a Futile Undertaking: Reflections on 2 Remark of Max Horkheimer’, in 


Jastificatwa and Apphcatren, p.141. 
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Habermas warns that ‘The meaning of the unconditional is not to be 
confused with an unconditional meaning that offers consolation.’ ® He 
again stresses that the philosophical demonstration of the possibility of the 
moral point of view, of its quasi-transcendental anchoring in the structure 
of communication, cannot 1n itself provide a motivating answer to the 
question: ‘Why be moral?’ And he continues: ‘In fbis respect, it may 
perhaps be said that to seek to salvage an unconditional meaning without 
God is a futile undertaking, for it belongs to the peculiar dignity of 
philosophy to maintain adamantly that no validity claim can have 
cognitive import unless it is vindicated before the tribunal of justificatory 
discourse.’ 


But 1s this peculiar dignity of philosophy also its peculiar limitation? Or 
must we say, rather, that ıt ıs precisely the merit of the philosophical 
demand for grounding to expose the cognitive inadequacy of theological 
and religious discourse? Furthermore, is it so certain that the distinction 
between cognitive discourses and those which disclose meaning can be 
drawn in this rigorous way? In the context of these questions, the entire 
closing paragraph of Habermas’s essay “Themes in Postmetaphysical 
Thinking’ deserves citation: 


In the wake of metaphysics, philosophy surrenders its extra- 
ordinary status. Explosive experiences of the extraordinary [das 
Assserallidglube] have migrated into an art that has become 
autonomous. Of course, even after this deflation, ordinary life, now 
fully profane, by no means becomes immune to the shattering and 
subversive intrusion of extraordinary events. Viewed from with- 
out, religion, which has largely been deprived of its worldview 
functions, is still indispensable in ordinary life for normalizing 
intercourse with the extraordinary. For this reason, postmetaphysi- 
cal thinking continues to coexist with religious practice—and not 
merely in the sense of the contemporaneity of the non-contempor- 
aneous. This ongoing coexistence even throws light on a curious 
dependence of a philosophy that has forfeited 1ts contact with the 
extraordinary. Philosophy, even ın its postmetaphysical form, will 
be able neither to replace nor to repress religion as long as religious 
language is the bearer of a semantic content that 1s inspiring and 
even indispensable, for this content eludes (for the time being?) the 
explanatory force of philosophical language and continues to resist 
translation into reasoning discourses.’ 


In outlining this complex web of interrelations, Habermas acknowledges 
the continuing human need for contact with a transcendence which is 
more contentful and meaningful than the purely formal ‘transcendence 
from within’ to which we are exposed by the force of validity claims.“ 
Indeed, elsewhere he has suggested that this contact 1s essential if public 
culture is not to decline into a stifling, demobilized complacency. He 


* Ibid., p. 146. 

# Ibid. 

45 Habermas, ‘Themes in Postmetaphysical Thinking’, p 51 

# See Habermas, ‘Exkurs: Transzendenz von innen, Transzendenz ins Diesseits’, 
in Texte und Kontexte, Frankurt am Main 1991. 


seems to concur with Taylor, despite their ostensible disagreements in 
other respects, that the life of even the most democratic polity will 
degenerate into oppressive and purposeless routine unless the transcen- 
dent sources of ethical energy and moral inspiration are periodically 
renewed: 


The inevitable banalization of everyday life in political communica- 
tion also poses a danger for the semantic potentials on which such 
communication must draw. A culture without a thorn in its side 
[ems Kultur obns Stachel] would be absorbed enturely by compensa- 
tory functions. ... Even that moment of unconditionality which is 
stubbornly expressed by the transcending validity-claims of 
everyday communication is not sufficient. Asother kind of transcen- 
dence 1s disclosed in the undefused force [das Usabgepoltene] which 
the critical appropriation of identity-forming religious traditions, 
and yet exotber in the negativity of modern art. The trivial must be 
allowed to shatter against the sheerly alien, abyssal, uncanny [das 
schlechthin Fremde, Abgrundige, Unbeimliche| which resists assimila- 
tion to what is already understood, although no privilege can now 
install itself behind it.’# 


Not only do these intuitions, which many will be surprised to find flowing 
from Habermas’s pen, coincide with those of Taylor. There also seems to 
be a certain convergence with the recent thought of Derrida, in so far as 
this seeks to hold open the space of an ‘experience of the impossible’. 
Derrida interprets this expenence in various ways—as a messianic 
promise, which presupposes ‘hospitality without reserve’ towards the 
singularity of the event, or as a capacity to ‘answer [répondre] still for a gift 
which calls one beyond all responsibility’, and which is in fact ‘the good of 
the gift, of giving or donation itsel?.4° The exploration in Derrida’s latest 
work of a basic pre-ontological structure of receptivity and donation 
which has sarrias ethical significance, is strongly reminiscent of Taylor’s 
insistence on the indispensability and irreducibility of the human 
encounter with transcendent, empowering moral sources such as 
freedom, nature or—ultimately—God, although Derrida would, of 
course, be far more reluctant to provide such names. Habermas too, albeit 
with more circumspection, warns that in adapting philosophy to ‘the 
conditions of an disenchanted and demythologized world’ we must be 
careful to guard against ‘losing the illumination of the semantic potential 
which was once preserved in myth’.47 And he suggests that ‘without a 
philosophical transformation of one of the great world religions this 
semantic potential could one day be lost; every generation must disclose 
this potential anew ...’4° 





45 Habermas, ‘Volkssouverinitat als Verfahren’, in Faksrystat and Geltung, 
Frankfurt am Main 1992, pp. 630-1. 

See Spectres de Marx, p. 111; Spectres of Marx, p. 65; and Giren Tine I: Conaterfert 
Money, trans. Peggy Kamuf, Chicago 1992, pp. 31, 36. 

47 Habermas, ‘Rückkehr zur Metaphysik— Eine Sammelrezension’, 1n Necharete- 
pbysisches Denksn, p. 275. 

48 Habermas, ‘Metaphysik nach Kant’, in Nachmetaphysisches Denken, p. 23; 
‘Metaphysics After Kant’, in Postwetapbysical Thinking, p. 15. 
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Last Philosophy 


This argument inevitably raises the question of why Habermas excludes 
philosophical discourse from that contact with the extraordinary, that 
resistance to disenchantment, which he considers entirely legitimate in 
the religious and aesthetic spheres. How can he, on the one hand, 
command philosophy to stand sentinel at the gates of a disenchanted 
world, preventing the infiltration of regressive illusions, yet, on the other, 
expect it to absorb and rework the energies of art and—more especially— 
of religion, which derive from encounters with the transcendence of the 
‘sheerly alien, abyssal, uncanny’? And if philosophy, art and religion do 
find themselves radically at cross-purposes, as Habermas suggests, where 
should we look first in our own need for existential orientation? In 
Habermas’s view, no doubt, both Taylor and Derrida have strayed across 
what he takes to be the ‘Kantian’ border into the mined terrain of 
metaphysics. But this objection simply raises the further issue of why 
philosophical discourse should be submitted to a frosta! encounter with 
criteria of validity which are in fact apposite only for the specialized 
sciences, and which even Kant’s philosophy could not possibly satisfy. 
For if, as Herbert Schnidelbach has argued, metaphysics is essentially an 
interpretative enterprise, which seeks to explicate ‘the ultimate meaning 
of all contexts of meaning’, then metaphysical questions are primarily 
concerned with syenificance rather than with srxth.49 


It seems safe to conclude, in the light of these difficulties, that the conflict 
between the three forms of absolute Spirit, or self-disclosures of the 
unconditional, which Hegel sought to resolve through the ascending 
sequence art—religion—philosophy, is likely to continue unabated as long 
as human beings are able to reflect on their experience and its relation to 
the world. But such an admission of permanent instability, of lack of fit 
between what we feel driven to say, the means of saying it, and the 
available procedures of justification, should not be used to legitimate the 
deflationary short circuit currently proposed by thinkers such as Rorty. 
Such a short circuit seeks to eliminate all traces of transcendence, of an 
imperative source of meaning, through what becomes—paradoxically— 
an objectivistic metaphysics of contingency. But a resistance to re- 
enchantment need not be equivalent to the endorsement of disenchant- 
ment, as many prominent twentieth-century thinkers, from Adorno to 
Wittgenstein to Merleau-Ponty, have known. 


I would argue that Lacan should also be counted amongst this number. 
For Lacan, the modern world cannot be glibly placed under the sign of 
nihilism or the death of meaning. Rather, the symbolic meanings which 
have been drained from the desiccated public culture of our societies have 
found refuge in the phantasies, dreams and symptoms explored ın 
analysis: It was by deciphering this speech [of the analysand] that Freud 
rediscovered the primary language of symbols, still living on in the 
suffering of civilized man.’5° Furthermore, Lacan does not view such a 





9 See Schnadelbach, “Metaphysik und Region heute’, in Zar Rebabeliteernag des 
animal rationale: Vertrage sad Abbendiaages 2, Frankfurt am Main 1992, p. 141. 
1° Jacques Lacan, ‘The Function and Field of Speech and Language in 
Psychoanalysis’, in Eersts: A Selecion, trans. A. Sheridan, London 1977, P. 63. 
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symbolic language as merely the expression of an ultimately conventional 
system of cultural values without any deeper ontological resonance, as 
Habermas tends to do, despite his sense of the existential necessity of 
powerful symbolic resources. For Lacan affirms: ‘that the question of his 
existence bathes the subject, supports him, invades him, tears him apart 
even, is shown 1n the tensions, the lapses, the phantasies that the analyst 
encounters.’ And this 1s a question which, ‘beginning with himself, will 
extend to his in-the-world relation to obyects, and to the existence of the 
world, in so far as it, too, may be questioned beyond its order.’)? Thus, 
despite the ‘profound alienation of the subject in our scientific 
civilization’, it 1s still the case that ‘creative subjectivity has not ceased in 
its struggle to renew the never-exhausted power of symbols in the human 
exchange that brings them to the light of day.’3 


In the opening scene of Gotterddm merung the rope of fate, which the Norns 
have been weaving, breaks, confirming their mood of luminous 
melancholy and anxious yet resigned anticipation. The obscure compul- 
sion of mythical knowledge, and of the world process in which it is 
embodied, has been shattered; Wotan’s labyrinthine plan to bring about 
his own downfall and the end of divine power 1s nearing its conclusion; 
eternal knowledge is no more, and those endowed with the gift of 
prophecy have nothing further to reveal (‘Zu End’ ewiges Wissen./ Der 
Welt melden Weise/ nichts mehr’). Thus if Nietzsche caught much of the 
truth about Wagner in his brilliant prototype of aesthetic ideology- 
critique, he could do so only by simultaneously doing Wagner a profound 
injustice. For Wagner does not seek simply to hold his audience thrall to 
the mystification and compulsion of his mythic drama, but stages the very 
end of myth, the destruction of the gods and the emancipation of the 
human world from their domination, as part of this drama itself. 


I would like to make a plea for a style of thinking which, in a similar way, 
would be bold enough to offer interpretations of the world expansive 
enough to frame all specific contexts of meaning, but which would at the 
same time inscribe within itself the cautionary distance of a critical 
reflection on its own procedures. Just as the end of myth can itself only be 
recounted as myth, perhaps the story of the end of metaphysics will itself 
always open onto a metaphysical dimension. A style of philosophy which 
acknowledged this—in opposition to both the contextualism and formal 
universalism which today command wide allegiance—would view a 
commitment to metaphysical enquiry as an important aspect of the 
cognitive and imaginative transcendence of the given, and not one- 
sidedly as its ontological endorsement. 


Far from being a discovery of recent—let alone postmodernist— 
thinking, the idea that metaphysics can no longer function foundatio- 
nally, as ‘first philosophy’, has been central to the European tradition ever 
since the turmoil of post-Kantian idealism and its aftermath. By contrast, 
it 18 an unfortunate feature of much contemporary theory to believe that 


5) Lacan, ‘On a Question Preliminary to any Possible Treatment of Psychosis’, in 
Écrits: A Selection, p. 194. 

1 Ibid., pp. 194-5. 

» Ibid., pp. 70, 71. 
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metaphysics should also be suppressed in its role as ‘last philosophy’, to 
employ Michael Theunissen’s attractive term.’ In its residual yet 
irreducible guise as last philosophy, metaphysical exploration does not 
search for bedrock, but rather helps to hold open those fragile horizons of 
significance which lie beyogd the dispersed and compartmentalized forms 
of modern inquiry. The closing of these horizons would surely signal the 
twilight of the human—and the destruction of hope for a more 
humane—world. 


54 See Michael Theunissen, Vorwort’, in Negative Theelogie der Zeit, Frankfurt am 
Main 1991, pp. 26-8. 
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Michele Salvati 


The Crisis of Government in Italy 


I. The Political Crisis 


In the last few years Italy has undergone an unusually profound and open 
political crisis, which is still very far from having settled down into a largely 
accepted, or even moderately viable, political arrangement. The crisis had 
been building for a long time, but broke—this is the conventional starting 
point—with the opening of a judicial inquiry into a case of political 
corruption in Milan: the so called Mani Pulite—‘clean hands’—inquiry in 
February 1992. The political elections of the following April did not reveal 
the full extent of the change that Mani Pulite had set in motion. Although the 
political career of the traditional government parties’ leaders—Andreotti 
and Forlani for the Christian Democrats, Craxi for the Socialists— 
immediately came to an end, the parties themselves and their smaller centrist 
allies still managed to obtain a small majority in both Houses. In June 


a 


Amato, a Socialist better known for his competence and technical expertise ` 


than for his commitment to party politics, was appointed head of the 
government and held the office for less than one year; in April 1993 he had to 
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pass the premiership to the former Governor of the Bank of Italy, Carlo 
Ciampi, who was known only for his technical expertise—his political 
views being a matter for speculation outside the circle of his personal 
friends. 


As the Mani Pulite inquiry unfolded, revealing the depth and extent of 
political corruption throughout the country and monopolizing front 
pages for months on end, ıt became increasingly clear that support for the 
Socialist-Christian-Democratic majority which was backing Amato and 
Ciampi 1n parliament had evaporated ın the country: polls, the results of 
various referenda and local elections held between 1992 and 1994 left no 
doubt on that score. This divide between parliament and country could 
not last for long. Elections held under a new, largely majoritarian system 
were called at the end of March 1994 and the judgment of the electorate 
was harsh. The Socialist Party almost entirely disappeared, the Christian- 
Democrats were reduced to a minor party and a clear victory was handed 
to centre-right and far-right parties: Forza Italia, led by the television 
magnate Berlusconi; the Lega, led by Bossi; and the former neo-fascist 
party, renamed Alleanza Nazionale, led by Fini. Despite their differences 
on many fundamental political questions, to exploit the new ‘first past the 
post’ electoral mechanism Berlusconi, Fini and Bossi had formed a 
curious alliance. With Bossi in the north and Fini in the south, Berlusconi 
was the architect and pivot of the alliance and was appointed Prime 
Minister in May 1994. This uneasy arrangement lasted only seven 
months, due to the defection of the Lega. Despite the protests of 
Berlusconi who wanted new elections—he had comed the abusive 
neologism ‘ribalfoxs’ (tip over) to mean that Bossi, with his defection, had 
betrayed a clear electoral mandate for a right-wing government—the 
President of the Republic appointed another central banker, Dini, as 
Prime Minister. He 1s still supported by a shaky majority composed of the 
Lega, minor centre-left parties—the largest being Partito Popolare, the 
left-wing offspring of Christian-Democracy—and most important of all 
the pps, the former Communist Party. 


Din presented a limited programme to parliament in January 1995 which 
was supposed to provide a ‘technical’ bridge between the political 
government of Berlusconi and a new government that would emerge 
from the next election which, it was anticipated, would be held early. 
Before such an election, however, the most intractable component of 
public expenditure, pensions, had to be controlled, a severe budget 
enacted and, if serious anti-trust legislation was to be avoided, at least a 
minimal set of rules about the use of television during the electoral 
campaign had to be imposed. While Dint pursued his programme with 
surposing political skill, the anti-Berlusconi coalition found a suitable 
candidate for the Premiership in Romano Prodi, a centre-left Christian- 
Democrat and a respected economist who had been the president of mIı— 
the largest publicly-owned conglomerate—dunng the years of Soctalist 
aod Christian-Democratic rule, but had never been involved in party 
politics or in any major scandal. The lack of an appealing candidate had 
been one, though by no means the most important, of the factors behind 
the defeat of the Left in the 1994 elections and in an increasingly 
personalized political arena such a candidate had to be found. More- 
over, after an acrimonious internal struggle the remaining Christian- 
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Democrats split along a left-right divide, an outcome they had tried to 
avoid but which became irresistible; this means that the Lega 1s now the 
only party which is prepared to run alone, refusing both a centre-nght 
and a centre-left alliance. As a consequence the stage seem to be set, if not 
for a two-party political contest, at least for a ‘two-coalition’ one, the 
centre-right led by Berlusconi and the centre-left by Prodi. The contest 
seems to be head-to-head. The local and regional elections of April 1995 
resulted in a resounding victory for the centre-left. The sobering results 
of the June referenda—when a majority of Italian voters found nothing 
strange in letting Berlusconi keep half the national television network— 
reminded distracted or over-optimustic left-wingers that there 1s a big 
difference between local elections and a personalized, national political 
contest. 


Technocratic Government 


Does this development mark the end of the Italian political crisis? It seems 
too clean and rational a solution to be true. The minor parties, in both the 
centre-right and the centre-left camps, are worried by the prospect of 
early elections under the present system: they need the support of the big 
parties if any of their candidates are to have a chance of winning a seat in 
single constituencies. They are pressing for a new reform of the electoral 
law, this time in a proportional direction. The Lega 1s very much against 
Berlusconi but does not want to align formally with the Left, since ıt fears 
losing many of its voters, who are traditionally anticommunist. The big 
interests, both in the public and private sectors, are also very sceptical 
about the return of openly partisan politics: they trust neither Berlusconi 
and his populism, nor Prodi, because of the electoral alliances which will 
be forced upon him. Dim, by contrast, is competent and reliable, and is 
one of them, after all. 


Both the unforeseen political ability of Dini and continuing political flux 
provide these establishment forces with some persuasive arguments. 
When Dini resigns, having completed his programme, why not give him 
a further and more ambitious task? There 1s much to be done before Italy 
reverts to partisan politics based on new rules: the electoral law has to be 
changed because the present one 1s a mess and nobody likes it—though 
for many different reasons; the 1948 Constitution has to be revised 
because it was based on a strictly proportional electoral system; and 
serious anti-trust legislation has to be introduced, going well beyond the 
hasty, unsatisfactory regulation of political propaganda dung national 
elections, so as to keep the forces of money and power from blatant 
interference ın politics. Most important of all, there 1s a negative 
argument: what will happen if the next election has no clear winner? If, as 
seems probable, the centre-right coalition prevails over the centre-left as 
narrowly defined, then would the latter depend on the votes of the Lega, 
or even Rifondazione—the die-hard communists—to produce a Prodi 
government? No coherent political programme could be implemented by 
such a coalition, and a crisis of government would soon result. Which 1s 
worse for democracy: to tolerate one or two more years of ‘technocratic’ 
government which would set the stage for 2 more orderly partisan 
conflict, or to plunge immediately into an incoherent and problem-ridden 
‘political’ government? The big parties, who officially stand for early 
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elections and could easily impose them, do not seem very sanguine about 
following this course of action. They worry about disappointing those 
among their supporters—presumably a large number in the case of Forza 
Italia—who are quite happy with Dini and do not see the need for change. 
What is more, the parties realize that the results of an election are really 
most uncertain: neither the centre-right, which would not win, nor the 
centre—left, which would get a parliamentary majority—but an unmana- 
geable one—are very happy with that, and this explains why they do not 
press for early elections. 


This problem will have to be faced when Dini resigns sometime in the late 
autumn—if it does not happen earlier during the discussion of the 
budget. Three outcomes are possible: a Dini government supported by 
the present rshaltose majority; a Dini government supported by a larger, 
‘grand coalition’ majority including both the centreleft and the centre— 
right; or new elections. We have described the drawbacks of the latter, but 
the first two outcomes are not very viable or desirable either. A ribaltone 
majority would be very small and shaky, and would give disproportionate 
power to the Lega; ıt would be fiercely attacked by the centre-right, since 
the worst of the economic emergency 1s now over and the government 
should start to tackle deeply political problems; most important of all, it 
would put the pps in the very embarrassing position of supporting a 
government that is anything but left-wing and may be forced to take 
rather unpopular measures. A grand coalition would diffuse political 
responsibility for unpopular decisions and is also the most appropriate 
solution for the task of redrafting basic constitutional rules; on most 
issues, however, the positions of the two camps are very distant and the 
amount of trust and goodwill between them is desperately low. As I write 
this in mid August, I cannot judge precisely how probable each of these 
outcomes are. It is likely, though, that the grand coalition solution will be 
seriously sought—the President of the Republic could give Dini a specific 
mandate for it—but that it will be impossible to obtain. Since the ribaltons 
solution would be discarded by the pps and Dini, new elections would 
become inevitable. Everybody knows that elections will probably not 
solve the problem—that they are rather like kicking the radio when more 
appropriate means of repairing it have failed. There is though always the 
tiny hope that this kick will work, and a stable, coherent centre-right or 
centre-left majority will materialize in the new parliament. 


This 1s a short outline of the superficial aspects of the recent Italian 
political crisis. It serves as a simple reminder for those who do not follow 
the intricacies of Italian politics very closely. Though it might appear 
extreme and baroque, this Italian story contains some points of interest 
for those who live in advanced democracies where an open political crisis 
has not (yet?) occurred. The experience of a country where the forces 
making for continuity and stability are weaker, where the ruling elite is 
less unified, the state apparatus less competent and efficient, political 
allegiances less deeply rooted and ideological conflict more pronounced, 
and where regional differences are more extreme, can clearly illustrate the 
general trends producing instability everywhere. Ross Perot did not win 
the presidency, whereas Berlusconi became the head of government, but 
both are an expression of underlying populist tendencies present in many 
advanced democracies. Television politics had a sudden and dispro- 
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portionate influence in Italy due to the role played by Berlusconi but 
clearly the old ways of organizing political consensus are not so healthy in 
other developed countnes: the mass party, that great political invention 
of the late-nineteenth century, is giving way to personalistic leadership 
and almost Stalinist—or business-like—internal party practices all over 
Europe. In Italy two big parties, springing from important European 
political traditions, have practically disappeared, while their brethren 
continue to survive or even prosper elsewhere. Yet it 1s reasonable to ask: 
do these giants not have feet of clay? The disaffection of the Italians with 
their parties was certainly extreme, amply justified by the incompetence, 
arrogance and corruption of their politicians, but are the other political 
elites of Europe much appreciated by the citizens of their own countries? 
Is not corruption becoming an important political issue in Spain, France 
and Germany? What would happen in these countries 1f the judiciary had 
the same freedom of manoeuvre and political activism it showed 1n Italy, 
and if ıt was prodded into action by a populist government? 


I shall not attempt to answer these comparative questions, each of which 
would require a rather detailed and technical inquiry. We should keep 
them at the back of our minds as I proceed with my Italian tale. I will first 
tackle the economic side of the story, since ıt is interesting in itself but also 
because it goes far to explain the success of ‘technocratic’ government. 
Second, I will move onto some questions of democracy: starting with the 
origin of the political crisis—-the demand side, so to speak—I will try to 
show why the supply side has adopted a change in the electoral laws anda 
proposed change in constitutional arrangements. Third, I will come to 
the question of the Left and the Right and of what these words mean in 
Italy today. 


I. The Economic Crisis 
a) A Short Story 


Before looking at the economic situation and policies of the penod 
between 1992 and 1995, a short reminder of the events of the eighties may 
be useful. A convenient starting point is 1979, when the United States 
reversed the policy stance it had followed during the Carter years, 
pushing up monetary and real interest rates, forcing all other advanced 
economies to follow suit and so plunging the world into a deep recession: 
the ‘Golden Age’, the ‘Fordist Phase’, the Keynesian Compromise’—call 
it what you will—had ended. In a strictly interdependent international 
economy, the growth rate of Italian Gnr closely followed that of the other 
European countries. After the recession of the early eighties, growth 
resumed at rates around 2.5 to 3 per cent, half that of the golden age, 
continuing until the following recession in 1991. Inflation had jumped to 
around 20 per cent in 1980, but was gradually brought down in line with 
the decreasing rates prevailing in Europe; at the beginning of the nineties, 
however, the Italian inflation rate at 5 per cent was approximately double 
that of the neighbouring countries, and this situation persists. A few 
specific matters need to be singled out in the Italian case, however, since 
they are relevant to the problems Italy had to face ın the nineties. 


As in Britain and the us, the economic watershed of 1979 coincided with 
an important political turning point: the Communist-supported, ‘national 
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solidarity’ governments which had ruled throughout the second half of 
the seventies came to an end and the Socialists, led by Craxi, returned to 
the traditional ‘peatapartito’ (five parties) governments of the late sixties 
and early seventies. These governments ‘adapted’ for Italy the ioter- 
national economic recipe of the eighties. This adaptation contrasts neatly 
with the more principled and severe neo-liberal policies of other advanced 
countries, the ux in particular. The contrast is not so apparent in policy 
towards the private sector, which was forced to restructure—to 
massively shed labour among other things—by very hard monetary and 
foreign exchange policies. Italy had joined the ms in 1979 and although it 
kept adjusting its parity downwards in the face of much stronger internal 
inflation, it did so Jess than proportionally, so that firms were always kept 
on their toes. 


The real difference was in the attitude towards the public sector. Italy had 
begun the decade with a relatively high public debt-to-cpp ratio of 
around 60 per cent which increased very rapidly in a period of high 
interest rates and relatively modest growth. Only a sustained policy of 
ranning primary budget surpluses could have halted this trend. Instead, 
Italian governments pursued a policy which produced continuous 
primary deficits—increasing until the mid-eighties—in a period when 
favourable economic conditions would have made a more severe fiscal 
stance tolerable. Furthermore, the policy towards the disproportionately 
large and increasingly inefficient public economic sector—enI, IRI, the 
railways and utilities—was very lax and privatizations became a matter of 
serious concern only towards the end of the decade. 


Coalition governments, close to the unions, and ‘consociational’ practices 
between government and opposition cannot be expected to produce the 
sharp U-turns of British economic policy. Starting with the understand- 
able motivation of softening the impact of the recession, public deficits 
and public debt kept pushing up private disposable income for the whole 
decade: ‘You never had ıt so good,’ Craxı boasted, forgetting that the fat 
years would have to be redeemed by lean years in the future. As for the 
public economic sectors, the official defence had to do with unemploy- 
ment and regional imbalances. Fair enough; but in a few years the Mani 
Pulite cases were to disclose the extent to which state-owned enterprises 
had become the hunting ground of Socialist and Chnstian-Democratic 
politicians: why should they have wanted privatizations? 


A dim awareness of the gravity of the debt problem started to form in the 
late eighties. The Bank of Italy was hoping that, subject to rougher 
foreign exchange and monetary discipline, the government would have 
learned that the moment to ‘put the house ın order’ had come. Although 
inflation was still higher than in neighbouring countries, the practice of 
realigning the central parity of the lira in the exchange-rate mechanism of 
the Ems was abandoned in the latter half of the eighties and the squeeze on 
firrhs became tougher. Moreover, Italy was one of the most enthusiastic 
adherents to the Maastricht Treaty, whose targets for inflation, deficits 
and debt would have required very hard and immediate action. The only 
response of the government was to step up taxation: in four years, 
between 1987 and 1991, the ratio of total government receipts to GDP 
jumped from 39.4 to 43.8 per cent. Public expenditure, however, 
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continued its previous trend, deficits grew and the debt-to-cpp ratio 
reached the 100 per cent mark in 1990. The ‘lesson’ that the Bank and the 
more far-sighted technocrats hoped to teach the government was felt 
mainly in the private sector, especially by firms exposed to international 
competition: here, mostly in the north, the double-headed axe of 
increasing taxes and plummeting profit margins fell. 


After the Danish referendum of June 1992, the financial markets realized 
that the lack of credibility of the rms offered them an immense and risk- 
free opportunity for speculation. Italy was obviously their first target: it 
fell to Amato to weather the full impact of the financial and foreign 
exchange crisis which led to the exit of the lira from the Ems and, 
progressively, to dramatic devaluation. In terms of both the old Ems 
parity and purchasing power the lira became, and has remained, the 
softest among the European soft currencies. After a false start ın July, in 
September Amato enacted an extremely tough budget, which cut deeply 
into private disposable income and, for the first time, produced a sizable 
primary surplus. The following governments had a somewhat easier task, 
though the threat of international financial speculation and, from time to 
time, of an internal crisis of confidence, was always present: the public 
debt is overwhelmingly owned by Italian residents but, ın conditions of 
unrestrained capital mobility, fear of a default would be a self-fulfilling 


prophecy. 


In the depth of the recession in 1993, Ciampi enacted a budget less severe 
than Amato’s, aiming to stabilize the primary surplus. Berlusconi, at the 
beginning of the recovery, tried to keep his promise of no further taxes: 
actually he raised revenues through voluntary payments for the remission 
of taxes and other payments previously due, but his manoeuvres should 
have been concentrated on expenditure, and in particular on pensions. He 
did in fact manage to defer payments connected to a controversial kind of 
pension—the ‘seniority’ pensions, to which we shall return later—but he 
met with strong opposition from the unions before his government fell. 
Dini’s budget was presented to the parliament in September. Sure of 
having succeeded where Berlusconi failed—ain reforming the public- 
pension system—Dini is setting himself a rather ambitious target: the 
economy is in full recovery—growth for 1995 is forecast at over 3 per 
cent—and the time has come for a sufficient increase in the primary 
surplus to stop further growth of the debt-to-Gpr ratio. This has meant a 
tough budget comprised of substantial spending cuts and new or tougher 
taxes. 


b) Technocratic Governments, Neo-Corporatism and the PDS 


This story raises a few immediate questions. How was it possible that 
weak governments, in the midst of political crisis and a serious 
international recession, managed to produce an important primary 
surplus from a situation of deeply-rooted deficit? And how was ıt possible 
that a 30 per cent devaluation of the lira against the hard currencies did not 
fuel a sharp increase in inflation? Given the circumstances, and from a 
macroeconomic point of view, these policies have been an unqualified 
success: unemployment, of course, jumped to record heights, but 1s not 
much higher than ın Germany or France and, as we shall see, is mainly a 
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structural problem for the south. Moreover, devaluation has produced an 
impressive export boom so the recovery has been very strong and Italy 
will probably end this year with a record growth rate among European 
countries. 


The answer to these questions 1s three-pronged: technocratic govern- 
ments, neo-corporatism and the pps. The first prong should be more 
properly read: technocratic governments, plus weak parties and weak 
parliaments, plus—probably—a real feeling of emergency. Leaving aside 
the last, more speculative factor, it is easy to see how the first two 
combined to give the government an unusual freedom of manoeuvre. In 
the Italian version of parliamentarism, with coalition governments and 
diffused practices of agreement and collusion between government and 
Opposition—‘consociationalism’, as tt 1s called, improperly using a term 
coined by Lyphart—policies were usually ‘manufactured’ by parliamen- 
tary commissions. Whatever the government proposed, it was usually 
profoundly altered by parliamentary discussion weighing interests that 
the various parties, even those in opposition, supported. No coherent, 
long-term policy can be pursued in this context and it was an important 
reason behind Italy’s enormous public debt. The parliamentary majority, 
and the parties which were supporting the Amato and Ciampi govern- 
ments, were however no longer in a position to impose such practices: the 
parties were in complete disarray and most members of parliament knew 
only too well that, whatever they might do to satisfy the interests of their 
constituencies, their political careers had come to an end. 


In these conditions, Amato and Ciampi: enjoyed great discretionary 
power which they used, not only for implementing tough macroecono- 
mic policies, but also for tackling some of the thorny structural problems 
that the governments of the eighties had never faced: privatization, 
reform of the public administration, the deficit of the pension system, the 
dismantling of the ‘special intervention’ legislation for the Mezzogiorno, 
problems of local finance and many others. Amato and Ciampi never had 
the time, nor did they enjoy sufficient political authority, to provide 
enduring solutions, but at least they destroyed encrusted interests and put 
such problems clearly on the agenda for the future. Berlusconi headed a 
‘political’ government and, as we have seen, honestly tried to enforce a 
clearly partisan budget, but his short government was characterized by 
acrimonious internal struggles, an aggressive parliamentary opposition, 
demonstrations and strikes, and the risk of a crisis of confidence over the 
Italian debt. Dini is the head of a ‘technocratic’? government in a 
parliament where political parties no longer feel themselves on the verge 
of dissolution: where does his power derive from? Basically from his 
limited but indispensable role and, even more important, from the fact 
that his ministers do not have close ties with the parties. Parliament, 
largely composed of new members, has not so far resumed the old 
consociational game. 


This 1s only a part of the answer, however: in a period of open political 
crisis and periodic mass mobilization, a government must enjoy some 
degree of social support—or at least social tolerance—to pass such 
unpopular measures. The key social and economic supporters of the 
‘technocratic’ governments have been the labour unions and Confindus- 
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tna, the Confederation of Italian Industry: the nineties have witnessed a 
grand return of neo-corporatism, of tripartite, nation-wide agreements 
between unions, the employers’ federation and government, after a long 
period in which such a strategy—so popular ın the late seventies—had 
largely disappeared. It all started under Amato with the path-breaking 
agreement of July 1992 ending the indexation of wages. Facing very 
strong dissension in the CGL, Trentin, the other union leaders and 
Confindustria signed an agreement in which indexation was linked to 
forecast inflation, with a later adjustment if inflation were to exceed the 
estimate. It was followed under Ciampi by the agreement of July 1993, 
which reorganized the whole system of collective bargaining, a source of 
endless strife due to the reciprocal mistrust between employers and 
unions. An even more impressive instance of neo-corporatist bargaining 
is the agreement on pensions reform between the government and the 
unions—Confindustria was critical, but did not push its criticisms too far, 
so protecting its honeymoon relationship with the government and the 
unions. It was largely in the management of this very difficult bargaining 
procedure and in getting the agreement through both Houses with only 
minor changes in June this year that Dini revealed his unsuspected stature 
as politician. All in all, these three heads of government must have spent 
more time dealing with union leaders than with some of their ministers— 
almost unbelievable when seen from a British perspective. 


Why this alliance? After all, in order to curb inflation a strategy of conflict 
with the unions, as pursued by Thatcher, may prove just as effective as a 
strategy of agreement, especially when unemployment is high and rising. 
My answer is that the three partners involved were weak and needed to 
lean upon each other. Technocratic governments, with a shaky or 
democratically dubious parliamentary majority, need some kind of 
popular, external support as a substitute for true electoral investiture. The 
employers, even large and famous private ones, were tainted by the many 
scandals revealed by Mani Pulite: they were felt to be part of the old 
establishment, even if not quite as bad as the politicians. The unions were 
weak because of unemployment and because they had fared badly dunng 
the eighties: ifa union is weak ın its real business, on the shop floor, it tries 
to gain recognition and favourable framework conditions at the top. So 
far, the three partners have been loyal to each other, even at the cost of a 
few internal problems. cGI., in the first and last agreements we mentioned 
above, had to face bitter internal dissent, nsking the secession of part of its 
cadres. Confindustria was criticized by many of its members—closer to 
Berlusconi than to old capital—as being too soft on the unions and a 
‘commumist-supported’ government. Whether neo-corporatism will 
develop further, even under a ‘political’ government, has yet to be seen; 
up to now tt has proved itself as a mechanism for stabilizing a dangerously 
unsettled political situation. 


The third prong of our answer 1s the pps, the Democratic Party of the 
Left, the main heir to the Communist Party. Yet the grounds for its 
importance are not immediately obvious; in reaching the slim majorities 
necessary to technocratic government, any one vote 1$ as good as any 
other. Moreover, the pps was not a formal member of the Amato and 
Ciampi majorities, though its votes were often crucial for the latter; only 
Dini—the most right-wing of the three—is openly supported by the 
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party. There are reasons, however, to consider the pps as ‘more equal’ 
than the other parties supporting technocratic governments: it is much 
bigger, much better organized, still closely linked to the main unions, and 
thus the main source for mobilizing social support for the government. 
From the beginning and increasing as time goes on, the real problem for 
the pps—and to an extent for the unions, the ccm at least—has been 
whether the game of supporting these governments is worth the candle. 


The macroeconomic policy that technocratic governments have pursued 
would have been followed by any liberal government in Europe. This has 
allowed Rifondazione to torment pps activists and voters with rather 
plausible critiques. Of these, one 1s paramount and gives the flavour of the 
discussion: having accepted unrestrained capital mobility and not 
wanting to scare the owners of public debt, the pps is supporting a huge 
and perverse redistributive process. In order to contain its deficit, the 
state had to cut its essential social services and raise taxes, and these 
savings were feeding a huge and ever-increasing stream of income 
towards the owners of state bonds who are, on average, the middle classes 
and old people, living mainly in the richer north. Real interest rates are 
unusually high and represent an unjustified bonanza for these people: why 
not cut the deficit by reducing this stream to a more reasonable and 
traditional size—-say, a 2 per cent real yield—instead of by increasing 
indirect taxes, reducing transfers or slashing services? Fair enough, the 
PDS and most economists would concede: but can this goal be reached 
without producing a panic and thus provoking a massive conversion of 
public debt into foreign assets—or into anything else, really? Reintroduc- 
ing national controls on capital mobility would mean that the govern- 
ment was preparing for a consolidation of its debt or outright default. 
Short-run capital mobility may lead to perverse results, it is true, but 
action must be taken at the international or at least the European level. 


More generally, defence of pps support for technocratic government has 
mostly been in terms of the least bad among available options. The 
general outline of macroeconomic policy may have been just the same as 
everywhere else, the argument runs, but this was unavoidable: Keynesia- 
nism in one country—especially one with an ominous problem of 
confidence—does not work. Specific redistributive and structural 
measures were, however, much better than they would have been under a 
Berlusconi government. The key example is that of pension reform: 
Berlusconi wanted a measure against the unions and the private-sector 
workers; the reform that was finally implemented by Dini had the backing 
of the unions and the pps and was widely perceived as an important 
victory for them. 


It is rather dubious that this reform actually guarantees that inter- 
generational and horizontal equity principles have been respected. At 
least one controversial point should be mentioned: the unions did 
everything to defend a rather peculiar feature of the Italian pension 
system that flies in the face of considerations of equity—that of ‘seniority’ 
pensions attached not to old age, but to the length of the working career. 
Someone starting work at fifteen can enjoy a full pension at fifty, after 
thirty-five years of work, and can, and often does, get a new job in the 
submerged economy. The reason for the unions’ defence of this peculiar 
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institution was clear: a very active and vocal internal constituency of 
workers who planned to retire early and enjoy such a pension. The unions 
were only amenable to a very gradual phasing out of the senionty 
principle, and Rifondazione did not want even that. Does such a defence 
respect universalistic principles of equity or is ıt comprehensible only in 
terms of organizational interests? What has been lost—ın terms of more 
equitable opportunities—by going for a very gradual and expensive 
phasing out? 


It is certainly true, as the pps maintains, that constraints on macroecono- 
mic and redistributive policies would be just as stringent for future 
‘political’ governments as they are now. It 1s also true that if a centre-left 
coalition was to win elections, the voice of the pps in the government 
programme would be important though not unique. The crucial 
difference, however, ıs that any programme would have passed an 
electoral test and the centreteft government would have the political 
authority to enforce it. In this parliament a programme has passed an 
electoral test but was toppled by the ribaltone. This 1s why criticisms from 
both right and left are so devastating for the pps: they link more or less 
reasonable substantive objections to basic democratic principle. So this is 
why—and here we reach the same conclusion as our preliminary political 
account—the pps cannot bring itself to support a new technocratic 
government, unless this responsibility 1s shared by the centre-right. 


Ill. The Shape of the Second Republic 


The economic questions we have reviewed, important as they are, are 
dominated in Italian political discussion by an overwhelming concern 
about the ‘shape’ of the Second Republic, about the constitutional rules 
under which the debate on and the implementation of public policies 
should take place. The debate over the constitutional form of the ‘Second 
Republic’ is somewhat confusing. To give ıt some shape, it 1s better to 
start from the demand side: what Italian citizens really wanted when they 
revolted against the dominant political elite. We will then move to the 
supply side: to what they were offered by the political entrepreneurs ın 
whom they placed their trust. Third, we will consider how supply and 
demand interacted, producing a very rapid, though unstable polarization. 
Finally we will consider some of these problems from the viewpoint of the 
pps, the main party of the Left. 


Exploring the demand stde means trying to understand the origins of the 
political crisis in some depth, instead of simply referring to the Lega and 
the judges of Milan. As is well known, the crisis, which was so intense and 
unfolded with such speed, was completely unexpected by the political 
class and more detached political commentators. In 1991 at the time of the 
first referendum on the electoral laws, Bossi was considered 2 maverick 
who was not to be taken seriously and the explosive impact of the Lega 
and the Milan judges was entirely unforeseen: Crax, Andreotti and 
Forlani still felt perfectly safe. Serious research, particularly on the Lega 
and on the political role of the Italian judicial system, is only just 
beginning. On the basis of what 1s available, the following, very rough 
and preliminary interpretation can be advanced. 
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The political revolt which started with the Lega and broke after Mani 
Pulite had to do, in the richer regions of the country, with a deep feeling of 
being exploited by the operation of state policies and cheated by 
politicians, Exploited because the burden of taxes, in the context of 
stiffening foreign competition, was becoming heavier while the quality of 
public services was not increasing proportionally—to understate the 
matter. Exploited again, because it was felt that wealth was taken away 
from hard-working regions, facing the open market, and transferred to 
regions and people—to the south, to public employees—that did not 
work as hard. And dramatically cheated: behind the lofty ideals that the 
political class was using to justify taxes and redistributive policies—inter- 
regional solidarity, the fight against poverty and unemployment—there 
was a stinking well of corruption which led to the personal enrichment of 
public officials and key politicians. Two simple demands emerged from 
these feelings. The first was to get nd of the entire governing class and an 
Opposition that had not played its proper role. The second was to 
fundamentally redesign the role of the state and its politics of economic 
transfer, including even the demand to go it alone, of the outright 
secession of the northern regions from the unitary state. We have to leave 
aside this second demand: it would lead us to inquire how the Lega 
evolved during these years and how Berlusconi and Fini succeeded in 
diverting and moderating its original impetus and in giving a nation-wide 
appeal to some of its demands. For our present purposes the first demand 
is more relevant. My guess is that the two referenda of 1991 and 1993 on 
the abrogation of parts of the electoral laws were so succeasful, not 
because people really understood the pros and cons of a proportional 
versus a msjoritarian system, but because voting against the previous 
system was seen as a way of expressing their dissatisfaction with the ‘old’ 
politicians. People were endorsing a general and generic demand for 
change; its specifics were framed by political entrepreneurs who 
succeeded in convincing the voters that moving towards a first-past-the- 
post system was a useful means for getting rid of the old parties. 


a) The Myth of Alternanya 


The question of the Italian electoral reform has already received some 
attention in the NLR: commenting upon an informative article by Tobias 
Abse, who illustrated ın detail the key role of Segni in shaping what I now 
call the ‘supply side’ of the story, I tried to explain why the pps supported 
the referendum movement; leaving aside official justifications, it was 
essential for the pps to be considered central to the new political system.! 
Its official justifications were serious, however, and, to review the story 
further, it is useful to start with them. By the late eighties, the pps had 
embraced the conclusion—reached by various political scientists and 
constitutional lawyers close to the party, Graziano, Barbera and 
Pasquino—that the Italian political system needed to be reshaped along 
moreé openly adversarial lines. For the good of both the country and the 
Left itself, the consociational style of politics had to give way to a sharper 
distinction between government and opposition, and eventually to an 





! Tobias Abse, “Tbe Tnumph of the Leopard’, NLR 199, May-June 1993; Michele 
Salvatı, “The Travail of Italian Communism’, NLR 202, November—December 
1993. 
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‘alternanza’, an exchange of roles between the two, if voters wanted. The 
collapse of the Soviet system was immediately seen as a precondition for 
such a development and, after a moment of disarray, pps leaders came to 
the conclusion that even the political cmsis could be a step in this 
direction, if only the party could retain its strength. A first-past-the-post 
electoral system was seen as a useful institutional mechanism to foster the 
simplification of the political spectrum, the emergence of a polarized 
politics and eventually a successful e/ternanza: this was the Westminster 
story of which the centrist leaders of the referendum movement were so 
fond. 


I have simplified and sharpened the argument and intentionally referred 
to Westminster to arouse the attention of British readers, who have many 
good reasons to criticize their own electoral system. It 1s broadly true, 
however, that the reasoning behind the first-past-the-post electoral 
reform was as I have described and that, on closer inspection, ıt contains 
quite a few inappropriate comparisons, an alarming carelessness about 
unforeseen and perverse effects and a gross exaggeration of the effects of 
electoral and institutional engineering in producing good government. It 
is all too easy to point out that adversarial democracies sometimes 
produce rather poor economic results—as in Britan—whereas a 
consociational democracy, like Switzerland, or democracies in which 
there has never been a change in the ruling parties, like Japan, have fared 
very well, at least from a purely economic point of view. It may well be 
that the poor performance of Italian governments has rather little to do 
with the lack of a/teraaeza, but 1s explained by deeper, long-term factors, 
like the weakness of 2a modern civic culture, the absence of an honest and 
competent bureaucracy, the lack of cohesion among the ruling elites and 
other factors. 


Be that as ıt may, the common goal of all the political parties that survived 
the crisis was to push Italian politics towards an adversarial system. It is 
surprising, however, how fast such a polarization took place: the partial 
first-past-the-post electoral system is only part of the story, because under 
different circumstances it could well have yielded a three-bloc system in 
which the central one had a balancing role. Instead conservative voters— 
and Berlusconi—were frightened by the success of the Left in the 
administrative elections of June 1993; Berlusconi brought to the political 
arena an extremely ideological, populist and sectarian manner; the Lega 
opportumstically allied with Berlusconi; finally, the conflict within the 
Christian-Democrats—between those who were worried by Berlusconi 
and Fin and those who thought that Forza Italia could well become the 
Christian-Democracy of the future—broke out in spring 1995. Apart 
from the Lega, as we have already noted, there is no party in Italy which 
has not rallied either to the centre-right or the centre-left. Rifondazione, 
being on the extreme left, is certainly not an obstacle to polarization. 


Will such polarization persist? How should the constitution and the 
electoral laws be revised in order to reconcile democratic principles with 
this new reality? Will polarization produce alteraaaza and its supposedly 
beneficial consequences? None of these questions has a clear answer and 
all are hotly debated between and within the various parties. 


b) E pluribus ... duo? 


It is curious, but hardly surprising, that polarization has gone hand in 
hand with a dramatic increase in party fragmentation: Italy now has only 
two parties above the 20 per cent mark—pps and Forza Italia; one at 
around 15 per cent, Alleanza Nazionale; three between 5 and 10 per cent, 
Rifondazione, the Lega and Partito Popolare. All the others, around 
thirty of them, are below the 5 per cent mark, including the two centre- 
right offspring of Christian-Democracy, the Greens, a few centrist lay 
parties allied with the centre—left and the numerous, tiny fragments from 
the explosion of the Socialists. This was due to the political crisis, of 
course, but the fall of the Soviet system also took its toll, with the splitting 
of the Communist Party into the pps and Rifondazione. A case may be 
made that there are deeper trends at work: that, if the organizational cages 
of the old parties have been shattered, there is now very little in terms of 
ideology or common interests that justifies the creation of large new 
parties. The party as we know it, the basic structure of democratic policy 
in the last century, is no longer relevant to the times. 


These are speculative matters which I cannot pursue here. What is felt— 
in both camps and by many independent observers—is that urgent 
answers are needed to two basic questions: the question of transparency 
and the question of governability, as they are commonly—if impro- 
perly—called. Transparency means offering the voters, from a plurality of 
different voices, the choice of two, reasonably simple and coherent, 
government programmes; governability, in the context of parliamentary 
democracy, means that the programme chosen by the voters should have 
a fair chance of being enacted. In a two-party or two-coalition system, an 
acceptable solution of the transparency problem would give voters the 
choice of government, and it can reasonably be argued that Italian citizens 
no longer want to delegate to parties and parliament the making and 
unmaking of governments. That is why Berlusconi’s protests against the 
rtbalione were so widely shared, despite the fact that his coalition was very 
incoherent and that the Lega acted in a perfectly constitutional manner.” 
Even if the transparency problem was satisfactorily solved, there would 
remain the ‘governability’ question: in a two-coalition system, what 
ensures that the winning group will stick together and ribaltoxe be 
avoided? One possible solution would be to penalize defection harshly, 
for example by requiring that new elections are held if the winning 
coalition crumbles. This could replace government instability within the 
legislature by an instability of the legislature itself or by a severe limitation 
of the powers of the parliament. This is why—in the context of such a 
fragmented party system—a major overhaul of the form of democracy is 
being seriously considered, particularly in the centre-right camp: a move 
from parliamentary democracy to a presidential or semi-presidential 
system, along us or French lines. This would require a major 
constitutional revision, whose indirect effects are not easy to predict, and 


* I was a bit surprised to read an article in the Frnenctal Times of 2nd July which 
used much the same arguments as Berlusconi against the reba/tene, ın this case to 
defend the idea that new elections should have been called in Britain if Redwood 
had prevailed over Major, since the platform on which Major bad won the 
previous election was so different from Redwood’s views. 
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1t would not necessarily solve the problem of governability, since ıt could 
produce continuous and paralysing strife between the parliamentary and 
the executive powers. 


The transparency and governability problems are by no means the only 
constitutional questions currently being discussed. Among the small 
parties and the former Christian-Democrats, both left and right, there are 
those who wistfully recollect the good old days of proportional 
representation and pure parliamentarism. Even among those who have 
accepted the majoritarian electoral system, many think that the trans- 
parency and efficiency problems could be addressed with minor 
reforms—for example, a 5 per cent threshold for parties to have any 
parliamentary representation and a ‘constructive’ confidence vote, as in 
Germany. Another key problem is one of guarantees for the opposition. 
The Left and the Christian-Democrats, in particular, have been very 
worried by Berlusconi’s authoritarian interpretation of the majoritarian 
system: ‘whoever wins the elections, and can rally popular support, gets 
everything.” So the Left has become a staunch defender of the old 
principles of liberal democracy and demands a strengthening of 
constitutional guarantees for the minority, an even more qualified 
majority than the one envisaged in Article 138 for revising the 
constitution, an increase 1n the powers of the Constitutional Court, and 
severe anti-trust legislation directed at the media, particularly television. 


In all these discussions, what does the Left stand for? Because of its 
electoral strength and 1ts central role in trying to consolidate a centre-left 
coalition, I will concentrate on the pps; other leftist parties are either very 
small, or, as with Rifondazione, seem happy cultivating their own 
gardens. However, Rifondazione’s insistence on a genuine left-wing 
programme, hopeless if it wants an alliance with the pps—amounting toa 
reconstituted Communist Party—raises an important point. The pps has 
chosen to go along with a majoritarian electoral system—which ıt only 
wants to change to a French-style two-step system—and a polarized two- 
coalition democracy, including an explicit nomination of the candidate 
for the premiership. Its paramount problem is building a coalition which 
has some hope of winning against Berlusconi and there is no doubt that 
this can only be a centre-left coalition. There are, however, two ways of 
tackling this problem, one timid and one more courageous, and their pros 
and cons are rather finely balanced. 


For the next election the pps seems to have chosen the timid way. In its 
congress in July the pps officially endorsed the candidature of Romano 
Prodi for Prime Minister, simply adding Veltroni—the young editor of 
the party’s newspaper, who 1s widely felt to be the least ‘communist’ and 
the most ‘liberal’ among the pps leaders—as deputy prime minister. 
Moreover, no electoral platform was presented and discussed at the 
congress which took the form more of an American convention than a 
European party congress. It was argued that the government programme 
should be drafted by Prodi and his staff and that the coalition parties 
should be bound by ıt. Such behaviour, which 1s very timid for a party 
controlling almost all the organizational resources and having almost 
two-thirds of the coalition’s electoral strength, 1s obviously justified by 
the need to conquer centrist voters. The pps is still very much considered 
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as the direct heir of the Communist Party—or so D’Alema fears—and 
everything must be done to strengthen the central parties of the coalition, 
small and riotous though they are.> 


Many pps members do not like the withdrawal of the party from the front 
line, an attitude that smacks of the propensity to camouflage of the old 
Communist Party, and they argue that it will not appease centrist voters. 
They maintain that the party should veer more openly towards the centre, 
shed its residual ties to the past in some dramatic way—by changing name 
again, for example, this time to the ‘Democratic Party’ thus abandoning 
the ‘left’ altogether—and aim to become fhe party of the centre-left. As 
such, it should have the courage to propose its own leader as a candidate 
for the premiership. This 1s a perspective which has not been excluded for 
the future, but it has been explicitly considered and discarded for the next 
election. 


IV. Left and Right 


Up to now we have discussed mostly matters of polstigue politicienne, or 
party tactics and the rules according to which the political game has been 
or should be played. Aside from a few references to macroeconomic and 
redistribution policies, we have said nothing about what this game is 
about. What do the Right and the Left stand for in Italy? What policies do 
they propose? In this final section it is impossible to consider the area of 
policy proposals in the detail it deserves, for they range from regional 
policies to the attitude towards the Eu, from foreign policy to welfare, 
from taxation to law and order, from the reform of the judicial sector to 
policies for the family. It is only possible to give a rough idea of the most 
general problems that an Italian political party faces when a policy 
proposal is to be drafted. I will do so from an explicitly left-wing point of 
view—or, at least, what I take that to be—and the Right will enter the 
picture as an adversary. What I am going to say reflects personal views, 
more personal than those expressed so far: after all, there is still some 
difference between an ‘ought’ question and the ‘is’ questions of the 
historical reconstruction I have attempted. Views of this kind are widely 
shared, however, in the ‘liberal’ wing of the pps, in many minor centre— 
left parties and among the Prodi staff. 


The basic predicament for the Italian Left, ın addition to those facing the 
Left in more mature and homogeneous advanced societies, is that it also 
has to deal with a class of problems that, for the lack of a better expression, 
I will call problems of incomplete and distorted modernization. These are 
a specific class of problems which are due to the fact that Italian industrial 
development took place very late and that the concomitant values, 
attitudes and competencies have not developed in large segments of 
Italan society. So, although per capita income in Italy is roughly the same 


> There is a dangerous asymmetry here with the centre-right, where the strong 
party, Forza Italta, lies at the centre of the coalition and the party with a dubious 
past, Alleanza Nazionale, is smaller and on the night; the contrary is true with the 
centre-left. If Berluscom, this tme, were to behave more moderately or, even 
worse for the Left, a new and more reliable candidate could be found, the 
prospects for the centreteft would become rather gloomy. 
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as in Britain, Italian society 1s profoundly different from Britush—or 
French or German—society, being closer to Spain or Greece, or falling 
somewhere in between. 


The general problems that the Left faces in advanced industrial countries 
are very well known and it 1s pointless to rehearse them here: the Italian 
communist mouse jumped into the social-democratic boat just when ıt 
was—if not sinking—certainly listing very badly. The golden age of 
welfare state and full employment policies is long since over and nowhere 
in Europe has the Left found a policy platform as simple, realistic and 
popular as the Beveridge-Keynes consensus. The Italian Left has 
certainly not found the philosopher’s stone: it will stick to a defence or, 
better, a rationalizaton—never forget the size of the Italian public 
debtl—of the old solidaristic and egalitarian mechanisms, and a rebuttal 
of the craziest attempts at the full deregulation of labour. In general ıt will 
argue that a good soctety is compatible with, and indeed is 2 prerequisite 
of, successful competition ın the open market. Let us hope that ıt will be 
enough at least to weather this difficult phase. 


But what of the problems of incomplete and distorted modernization? 
The south is unable to sustain its level of consumption with autonomous 
capitalist development. Most of the public sector is terribly inefficient and 
does not provide the services that citizens need. By contrast, criminal 
activity is very well organized and in some areas of the country has 
challenged the state monopoly on violence. These problems are acutely 
felt by Italian citizens, sometimes even more pressingly than those of 
redistribution and unemployment.‘ Is there a left-wing answer to these 
modernization problems? A left-wing way to stamp out criminality? Of 
stimulating capitalist development in the south? Of inducing public 
employees to work as hard and productively as their private counterparts? 
Are not these problems—in some way—preliminary to the modern 
distinction between Left and Right? When I read the Borrie Report on 
‘Social Justice’, two things struck me as an Italian: that very little 
attention was devoted to regional imbalances—in my country all policies 
need to be framed in regional terms; and that, when a policy involved the 
activity of public employees, it was taken for granted that it could be 
implemented and would work. In Italy, this assumption would be 
considered very naive: before thinking of a reformist policy, there is the 
paramount problem of ‘reforming the reformer’—the public 
administration. 


As I have presented it, the predicament of the Italian Left would seem 
pretty hopeless: ın dealing with its ‘modern’ problems, the Left is just as 
bogged down as everywhere else, and its ‘pre-modern’ ones do not seem 
to be amenable to solutions thought of in terms of Left and Right. 
Actually I think that the situation is much more open than it appears, 
because what has been described as a lability—the modernization 
problem—could well be transformed into an asset. This may happen not 


4 Asa matter of fact, Italian unemployment ıs almost synonymous with southern 
underdevelopment ın the central and northern regions of the country, ıt 18 less of 
a problem than in Britain or in Germany. 
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because of the extraordinary virtues of the Italian Left, but because of the 
vices of the Italian Right. 


Perhaps Anthony Giddens is correct to state that today the Left ts 
conservative while the Right is radical.’ This may be true for the Left and 
the Right in fully modem, or postmodern, societies and especially in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. It is certainly false in the case of the Italian Right, 
since it 1s difficult to imagine a political conglomerate so conservative, 
unprincipled, corporatist and parochial. This is only to be expected ın a 
country where the kind of modern right-wing thinking Giddens 1s 
referring to —liberalism, and in particular radical liberalism of the Anglo- 
Saxon variety—has always been in scarce supply, even more than in other 
continental European countnes, where it is not very abundant either. 
This liberalism goes hand in hand with a confident, open-market 
capitalism, rooted in a complex society, imbued with values of self- 
reliance, and independent of the state. This is just the contrary of Italian 
capitalism, nurtured by the state, protected against ‘excessive’ compe- 
tition, periodically rescued by the public sector, and developing in a 
family form from a very lımited regional base. 


Apart from these structural characteristics, what are the basic political 
components of the Italian Right? There are two small splinters of the 
Christian-Democracy, whose practices are statist and whose ideology still 
reflects the echoes of the old social-corporatism of the Catholic church— 
the head of one party, Buttiglione, is a political philosopher whose ideas 
could not be further from Anglo-Saxon liberalism. The greatest part of 
the Christian-Democrat palsde (swamp) has moved into Forza Italia: 
despite some pathetic attempts by Berlusconi to wear liberal dress, both 
the spontaneous drift of the palwds and his personal experience as a 
television tycoon, whose fortunes are also due to his ability to deal with 
politicians, certainly do not push him in a liberal, open-market direction. 
Even worse is the case of Alleanza Nazionale. Due to its nationalist 
ideology of the strong state and the interests it defends—public 
employees, public-sector firms, southern interests which depend on state 
aid and transfers—it is difficult to imagine Fini as a champion of radical 
liberalism: he may be radical, but in the opposite direction. There are true 
liberals on the right, and a handful of radical liberals, strewn throughout 
various parties, also forming a very small party of their own, but they area 
tiny and ineffective minority. 


Strange as it may seem, liberals are stronger among the centre-left: the 
decent remnants of the Republicans and Socialists are in this camp and 
so are the best-known liberal figures of the old Christian-Democracy. 
The pps 18 not a liberal party, but it has taken important steps towards a 
principled recognition of the advantages of markets and competition, 
though the sheer weight of its statist tradition and its close ties to the 
unions create many tensions. Nevertheless, on the whole there is 
nothing which prevents the centre-left coalition from embracing the 
banner of modernization and efficiency more convincingly than the 
Right. 





Anthony Giddens, Beyond Left and Right: The Future of Radical Politics, London 
1994. 
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Foreign leftists, and quite a few Italian ones, may doubt whether rallying 
to this banner is worthwhile. My answer touches four points. First, it 
would give the Italian Left much greater political and social scope, since 
problems of efficiency and modernization are so prominent in Italy: it 
would be a very important political result if the Left was widely perceived 
as more able, willing and competent to tackle these problems than the 
Right. It does not start from scratch, since at the local level it is already 
perceived in this way. Second, it would consolidate and stabilize a centre— 
left alliance, since it would unify social strata keen on modernization and 
efficiency with the traditional constituency of the Left. Third, a 
modernization programme led by the Left would be different from a 
similar programme led by the Right: if we are convinced that efficiency 
and solidarity can go hand in hand, this will be a very good test of the 
principle. Fourth, it can be argued that a dose of modernization, efficiency 
and liberalism is valuable for the Left itself. This point could be developed 
in various ways and with different levels of abstraction. Let us simply state 
that one has to live in a country where the public administration does not 
work, so social policies cannot be implemented; where the degree of 
collusion between state and capital is overwhelming, as is the ensuing 
corruption; where niches of pure rent are so widespread—it would be 
easy to go on—to understand why liberalism and open markets would be 
a breath of fresh air and could well be taken up as important aims in a left- 


wing programme. 


This last point may give rise to some puzzlement when considered froma 
British perspective. What I have in mind 1s a rigorous anti-monopolistic 
policy which would apply both to private and public capital, however 
residual; to industry and to services and professions. I have mentioned 
‘privatization’ a few times, a word which is fraught with ideological and 
even mythical meanings and which refers to somewhat different problems 
in different countries. In Italy it is, before any other considerations, an 
answer to the demand for clearing the undergrowth of corruption and 
inefficiency which has been the result of the direct entanglement of 
politicians with state-owned companies: the ‘mother of all bribes’ 
revealed by Mani Pulite was a case of political corruption involving ENI 
managers and socialist politicians. I doubt whether a policy of 
privatization would be as popular as it is ın Italy if public enterprises were 
as honest and efficient as they are in France. It is also plain that an 
indiscriminate policy of privatization could well throw out the baby with 
the bath-water, leading to private monopolies just as inefficient and even 
less accountable than the public ones. Yet there is also the very real danger 
that, if the link between party politics and economic management 1s not 
cut at the roots wherever it 18 possible and sensible to do so, the forces of 
inertia will slowly recreate the state of affairs prevailing in the eighties. 


The real problem, in my view, 1s not whether a modernization and 
efficiency programme would be worthwhule, but whether it could be 
implemented. The Left is better than the Right but 1s still a piece of Italian 
society, which shares many of those characters, habits and cultural 
predispositions that have so far prevented or distorted modernization. 
Much more important, there 1s the thorny problem of agency: 
modernization and efficiency may hurt, and everybody would like to reap 
the effects of efficiency and open markets in other sectors while 
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continuing to live in a protected niche. How is it possible to assemble a 
clear majority under the banner of solidarity and efficiency? ‘Egoism and 
inefficiency’ seems to be a more promising platform from the electoral 
point of view. The agency problem, however, cannot be tacked abstractly 
without detailing a wide range of policy measures which weigh who will 
be hurt and who advantaged: that task would require 2 long essay in itself. 


Jelavich: Confessions of a Failed Structuralist 


Marchand: Problems and Prospects for Intellectual History 

Geyer: Why Cultural History? What Future? Which Germany? 

Berman: Future Perspectives on German Cultural History 
Assmann: Collective spac Accor erste Identity 
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Robin Blackburn 


Ernest Mandel 1923-1995 


Ernest Mandel, who died at the age of seventy-two on July 2oth, was 
possessed of outstanding talents as thinker, speaker and political leader, ın 
a combination that has become rarer as the century has progressed. He 
was one of the world’s leading Marxist economists, and author of more 
than twenty books published in as many languages, yet never pursued an 
academic career. He was an inspiring speaker in half-a-dozen languages 
and an indefatigable campaigner and organizer. He passionately defended 
the ideas of Leon Trotsky at a time when this was both unpopular and 
dangerous and he was a leading member of the Fourth Internattonal for 
over four decades. Yet, in contrast to many leaders of groupuscules, he 
was possessed of a lofty outlook and commanded affection, respect and 
admiration from wide layers of the Left. Perhaps more than any other 
single person he was the educator of the new generation recruited to 
Marxism and revolutionary politics by the student revolts of the sixties, 
especially in Europe and the Americas. For several years the United 
States, France, West Germany, Switzerland and Australia denied him 
entry, deeming his very presence a threat to ‘national security’. His 
Introduction to Marxist Economic Theory (1968) sold half a million copies 
worldwide. For over thirty years Ernest Mandel was a regular 
contributor to New Left Review and Verso was proud to be the publisher 
of many of his books. His friendly admonitions and irrepressible 
optimism will be sorely missed. 


Ernest Mandel was born to Belgian Jewish parents who had emigrated 
from Poland at the turn of the century. In the remarkable extract from an 
interview which we publish here Mandel describes his early contact witha 
Trotskyist group before the outbreak of war and his experiences in the 
Resistance and in a German prison camp. Following the end of the war he 
studied at the University of Brussels and the École Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes ın Paris. His first major work was a two volume Treatise on Marxist 
Economics (published in French in 1962 and in English in 1967) though he 
had already made his mark as a gifted polemicist, contributing, under the 
name Ernest Germaine, both to Trotskyist disputes and to the debate in 
Les Temps Modernes aroused by Jean-Paul Sartre’s Les Communistes ot la 
Paix. 


Mandel’s Marxism was attractive to the new team at NLR in the early 
sixties because it was focused on current politics and informed by wide 
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reading of anthropology, history and economics. Mandel was asked to 
write on Belgium. The resulting article, published in NLR 20, started from 
the revolution in the Low Countries in the sixteenth century, showed why 
nineteenth-century Belgium had been ‘the classic European bourgeois 
state’, analysed the Belgian general strike of 1960-1 and concluded witha 
sketch of the ‘structural reforms’ needed to take matters forward.’ This 
essay was to furnish one of the models for NLR’s subsequent series of 
country studies. His Treatise was reviewed in NLR 21 by the eminent 
economist H.D. Dickenson. 


Mandel’s two most distinctive and widely noticed contributions to the 
NLR of the Sixties were a vindication of Trotsky in debate with Nicholas 
Krasso and a much reprinted lecture entitled ‘Where is America Going?’. 
Krasso was a former student of Lukács who had played a role in the 
establishment of the Budapest Workers’ Council in 1956. His article in 
NLR criticised what he saw as the ‘sociological’ reductionism of Trotsky’s 
concept of ‘permanent revolution’ and the workers’ state. Mandel’s two 
lengthy replies ranged widely over the history of the century, defending 
the necessity of building a Marxist alternative to Stalinism and arguing 
that Stalinism was not merely a wrong and dangerous theory but also the 
expression of ‘an autonomous social layer’, namely the bureaucracy. 
Krasso and Mandel were both too inclined to judge Trotsky by a Leninist 
yardstick, Krasso criticising Trotsky for not having displayed Lenin’s 
political skills in his battle against Stalin and Mandel being over-cautious 
in differentiating Trotsky’s legacy from Leninist orthodoxy. When I 
taxed him with this once he referred me to his pamphlet on “The Leninist 
Theory of Organization’ (1976) where he had been more forthright: 
‘Lenin, in his first debate with the Mensheviks, very much underest- 
mated the danger of the apparatus becoming autonomous and of the 
bureaucratization of the workers parties ... Trotsky and Luxemburg 
recognized this danger more accurately and earlier than Lenin.’* 


While many prominent writers influenced by Trotsky became historians, 
like Trotsky himself—lIsaac Deutscher, C.L.R. James, Daniel Guerin, 
Pierre Broué—Mandel’s writings are more redolent of Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s influence, with their sinewy analysis of capitalism and thorough- 
going commitment to Marxist universalism. Despite his attachment to 
Lenin’s memory, he was also committed to a rather Luxemburgist view of 
the creativity of the workers’ movement in action. It could also be said 
that his own creativity often flourished in contexts where he was not 
preoccupied by the reaction of the less enlightened wing of the Trotskyist 
movement—when addressing a public rally or writing for the Frankfurter 
Rundschan. 


Re-reading ‘Where is America Going?’ (1969) it is striking how accurately 
it forecast the consequences for the us of intensifying competition and 
declining profitability. The future would see stagnant or declining wages, 
growing public squalor and financial speculation divorced from pro- 


! Ernest Mandel, ‘The Dialectic of Class and Region in Belgium’, NLR 20, Summer 
1963, PP. 5731. 

* Ernest Mandel, “The Leninist Theory of Organization’, in Robin Blackburn, ed., 
Revolution and Class Struggle: A Reader m Marxist Politics, London 1977, p. 100. 
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ductive investment. Mandel was at this time engaged on writing his 
single most important work, Lets Capitalism, with its sustained analysis of 
the dynamic and limitations of the postwar boom. At this time the leading 
mainstream economists and commentators all wrote as 1f capitalism had 
successfully and permanently dampened the trade cycle and ensured 
conditions of constant growth and full employment. On the Left those 
who subscribed to the notion of state monopoly capitalism asserted that a 
managed capitalist system now reigned under us hegemony, in which 
inter-capitalist competition was of minor importance. Late Capitalism 
published in 1972 in Germany and 1975 in Britain offered a very different, 
and as it turned out immensely prescient, analysis. In an original 
redeployment of Kondratiev’s theory of ‘long waves’ of capitalist 
development Mandel argued that the postwar boom had run out of steam 
and that the conditions had been created for lower profits, the erosion of 
real wages in the us and the re-emergence of mass unemployment in the 
advanced countries. It can fairly be said that Lare Capitalism still ranks as 
the commanding Marxist work on the subject, combining a general 
theory of the ‘laws of motion’ of capitalism with specific analysis of its 
postwar development. 


Ernest Mandel earned his living from writing and political work. He 
advised the Belgian trade unions on economic matters and, towards the 
end of his life, taught some classes at the University of Brussels. His 
contacts with the academic world were few. However in 1978 he was 
invited by the University of Cambridge to give the Alfred Marshall 
Lectures. The book which resulted, Log Waves in Capitalist Development, 
has just been republished with two new chapters surveying the course of 
global recession over the last two decades and responding to other 
students of world economy. While Mandel analyses the inexorable 
structural tendencies underlying the capitalist trade cycle he also argues 
that the preconditions for an upturn are essentially political and social in 
character. 


Mandel’s political predictions were less accurate than his economic 
prognostications, often proving too optimistic. Like many others, he saw 
the general strike in France in 1968 as harbinger of a new wave of 
struggles by workers and students that would challenge the capitalist 
order throughout Western Europe and join up with renewed anti- 
bureaucratic revolution in the East and anti-imperialist movements ın the 
Third World. He sought to make sense of the Prague Spring, the Tet 
offensive and the May events within a single framework. Mandel’s French 
associates played a prominent role ın the revolt in Paris and elsewhere; he 
was himself discovered by an English journalist on a barricade beside the 
burnt-out ruins of his own car, exclaiming ‘C’est beau, c’est la 
revolution!’. Mandel’s great ability as an orator in French, German, 
English, Spanish and Italian made him the emissary of the message of ‘68 
throughout Europe and beyond. I remember a friend’s report of the 
arresting spectacle of a thousand phlegmatic Finns rising to their feet and 
cheering wildly following one of Ernest’s stirring perorations. 





3 Ernest Mandel, “Where 1s America Going?’, NLR 54, March-April 1969, pp. 
3717 
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But Ernest was not a mere crowd pleaser. Lasting an hour or more his 
orations were invariably a challenge to reflection: the care with which he 
marshalled his arguments and the range of his knowledge and under- 
standing lent great moral force to the conclusions he recommended. His 
gruelling schedule of visits to all parts of Europe he was allowed to enter, 
to Latin. America, Japan, India, Australasia and North America, won 
followers for the cause and kept him abreast of developments in many 
lands but probably subtracted from the time available for writing and 
eventually took a toll on his health. 


While Mandel was to prove mistaken about the destiny of the diverse 
struggles of "68, he encouraged young people to commit themselves to 
movements whose effects were emancipatory. Whether in Czechoslo- 
vakia or/Poland, Spain or Mexico, those engaged and inspired by 
Mandel’s vision played a modest but not insignificant role in pushing 
back the bounds of dictatorship and oppression. In later years the Mandel 
levy have generally merged with new parties of the Left like Rifondazione 
in Italy, Izquierda Unida ın Spain and the Workers Party in Brazil. 


Mandel had a breadth of vision not normally encountered in those who 
make politics their profession. I first met him at a conference organised by 
the Labour Student organization in Folkestone in 1963. As Secretary of 
the Oxford Labour Club I had been obliged to entertain the likes of 
Harold Wilson and Richard Crossman. The leonine Mandel, with his 
disdain for petty calculation and ability to think historically, could not 
have been more different from these clever foxes. Mandel insisted that we 
take time out from the conference to visit Canterbury Cathedral; my 
school-induced reluctance to enter an Anglican place of worship soon 
evaporated as Mandel discoursed on the fine points of Gothic architecture 
and the achievement of the artisans who had built the Cathedral—we 
paused for a moment at the grave of the Archbishop martyred during the 
Peasants’ Revolt, a plaque inviting us to pray for industrial peace. 
Subsequently I had the pleasure and instruction of accompanying Mandel 
on a trip to Tenochtitlan—and to canals on the outskirts of Mexico City 
which had only recently, Mandel explained, recovered the levels of 
agricultural productivity achieved in Aztec times. However Mandel’s 
diversions were not consistently so exalted. His addiction to crime 
thrillers led him to write a book on the subject—the only work of his to be 
translated into Russian prior to the Soviet collapse. 


We were glad to publish not only Mandel’s long range economic analysis 
but also essays and books in which he addressed other matters. These 
included a fine response to Solzhenitsyn’s work and a marvellous 
reconsideration of ‘the role of the individual in history’.4 In the eighties he 
also published The Meaning of the Second World War, a book which sought 
to grapple with the complexity of what he saw as five wars-within-a-war. 


In a special category was ‘In Defence of Socialist Planning’, an article 
especially written for NLR in response to Alex Nove’s The Esomomics of 





* Ernest Mandel, ‘Solzhenitsyn, Stalinism and the October Revolution’, NLR 86, 
July-August 1974, “The Role of the Individual in History: The Case of the Second 
World War’, NLR, 157, May-June 1986. 
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Feasible Socialism. Mandel had already grappled with these issues in the 
sixties when his advice had been solicited by Che Guevara; at that time he 
had made a distinctive contribution in support of Guevara’s argument 
that the world market should neither be ignored nor should ıt be allowed 
to dictate priorities. Like his mentor Trotsky, Mandel did not favour vain 
attempts to anticipate a complete suppression of the market, but still less - 
did he put any credence in ‘market socialism’. His powerful arguments for 
the essential role of far-reaching democratic planning of economic life uf 
capitalist inequality and waste was to be overcome stimulated much 
discussion both in NLR and elsewhere.’ While warning of the dangers of 
reliance on the market, Mandel remained implacable in his indictment of 
bureaucratic dictatorship. Following the collapse of the Soviet Union he 
remained hopeful that a new workers’ movement would surface in the 
East and predicted that capitalism would not be swiftly or easily 
re-established.® 


The last occasion I saw Mandel speak at a public event was in December 
1991 in Madrid when he debated the future of socialism with Felipe 
Gonzalez. The Spanish Prime Minister unwisely elected to lecture 
Mandel on the virtues of constitutionalism and respect for human nghts. 
Mandel drew a stark picture of the plight of Europe’s thirty million 
unemployed and attacked social democracy for its capitulation to the 
deflationary dictates of the Bundesbank. He also drew attention to the 
contradiction between Gonzalez’s oration and the fact that several 
thousand young pacifists were languishing in Spain’s jails as they debated. 
There can have been very few in the hall, or watching on television, who 
did not see the frail, seventy-year-old Ernest Mandel as the vigorous and 
principled defender of socialism and Gonzalez as the miserable, 
compromised prisoner of power. , 


! Ernest Mandel, ‘In Defence of Socialist Planning’, NLR 159, September-October 
1986 Nove replied to Mandel in NLR 161, January-February 1987, and Mandel -, 
came back with ‘The Myth of Market Socialism’ in NLR 169, May-June 1988. 
Other responses to Mandel included Auerbach, Desa: and Shamsavan in NLR 170 
and Diane Elson 10 NLR 179. 

6 Ernest Mandel, Power and Memey, London 1992. 
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Tarig Ali interviews Ernest Mandel 


The Luck of a Crazy Youth 


Ernest, you were ten years old when Hitler seized power in Germany and sixteen 
when World Wer Two broks ont. It was surely an awful time to be young, especially 
Sor someons like you, from a Jewish background. What are your first memoriss of 
that period? 


Well, strangely enough—but this is probably part of a special mentality, 
not very close to the average—I have no bad memories at all of that 
period. On the contrary. I have rather a memory of tension, yes, 
excitement, yes, nervousness, but not at all of despair. Absolutely not. 
This has something to do with the fact that we were a highly politicized 
family. 


Your father was an activist? 


At that tme my father was not an activist. He had been an activist at the 
time of the German revolution. He had fled from Belgium to Holland in 
the First World War because he didn’t want to do his military service. He 
was already a very left-wing socialist and he had met Willem Pieck—who 
was later President of the German Democratic Republic—in Holland. 
When the German revolution broke out they went to Berlin together. He 
worked for some months ın the first press agency of Soviet Russia in 
Berlin. He knew Radek personally and met a lot of other people. And so I 
found on our bookshelves a fantastic collection of old publications— 
books by Marx, books by Lenin, books by Trotsky, the International 
Correspondence Inprecer of that time, Russian literature and so on. He 
dropped out of politics around 1923. His life was very much attuned to 
the general ups and downs of world revolution. When Hitler came to 
power he gota shock. He was very conscious of what that would mean for 
the world. I remember— it’s perhaps my first political memory, I was nine 
years old in 1932—at the time of the so-called Papen putsch when the 
Social-Democratic government of Prussia was eliminated, and Severing 
the Minister of the Interior, together with the chief of the police, made 
this famous or infamous statement, Ich weiche vor dem Gewalt— yield 
before violence’. A lreutenant and two solders had entered his office and 
he dropped all the power which they had accumulated in the fourteen 
years since 1918. He dropped it in just five minutes. This news appeared in 
the social-democratic daily paper of Antwerp, our home town. My father 
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made very sharp comments. He said ıt will end very badly: this is the 
beginning of the end. I remember that very well. And then when Hitler 
came to power we had some of the first refugees come to our home, also 
some members of our family and some friends. The years 1933 to 1935 
were very terrible years in Belgium; it was the depth of the crisis and 
people were very hungry. Of course ıt was much worse than today, much 
worse. The Belgian queen became popular simply because she distributed 
bread and margarine to the unemployed. One of the refugees who came to 
our home told us, as if it was normal, that they had sold their bed in order 
to buy bread in Berlin. They were sleeping on the ground because they 
had to buy bread. These were terrible times. My father also went through 
some bad periods, but we never were so badly off as that. We never went 
hungry but we saw our standard of living drop dramatically in that 
period. These years 1935, 1934, 1935 were a bit less political. 


Your political engagement began when the war broks ont? 


Much earlier than that. 1936 was a turning point for me, and for my father. 
Two things came together, the Spanish Civil War and the Moscow trials. 
These events had a major impact on us. The working-class movement in 
Antwerp and in Belgium played an important role. The Spanish Civil War 
evoked a tremendous wave of solidarity. I remember well the demon- 
stration of May rst, 1937. There were perhaps a hundred thousand people 
in the streets, and the people coming back from the International Brigades 
in Spain and people collecting money. They were received by an ovation 
which I will never forget. Prior to the Vietnam Solidarity Campaign, it 
was the biggest international event which we had ever had in Belgium. 
Then there were the Moscow trials, which were a tremendous shock for 
my father. He had personally known several of the defendants of the first 
trial who were functionaries of the Comintern. Radek was one of the main 
defendants of the second trial. My father got angry beyond description, 
beyond descripton—and on the spot he organized a committee of 
solidarity with the Moscow trial defendants. He got in contact with a 
small Trotskyist group in Antwerp. They met at our place and I became, 
at the age of thirteen, a Trotsky sympathizer—not a member because the 
organization was not so stupid that it would let a child of thirteen into its 
ranks. But I was present at meetings, listening, and was considered a 
bright youngster so they didn’t oppose my listening. I was fifteen years 
old when I was formally admitted. And it was an interesting moment 
because this was a little after the founding conference of the Fourth 
International. 


When was that? 


1938. The Young People’s Socialist League of the United States, the 
youth organization of the swe, sent a man called Natte Gould to speak to 
us about the founding conference. I still see him before my eyes. He 
toured several western European countries to give a report on the 
founding conference and explain the work of the swp. He came to 
Antwerp and to our place where the Antwerp cell of the organization met. 
J think that ıt was after that meeting that I was formally admitted as a 
candidate member. Then there was a certain vacuum, the most difficult 
period probably in our country. In 1939 everybody was sure the war 
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would break out. We were very isolated. We distributed a leaflet on the 
main streets of Antwerp—it was not such an intelligent way to act, 
because of the climate. 


What did the leaflet say? 


It was against the war. It said the war is coming, but this 1s not our war and 
so on and so forth. It was not received very well and was written in a very 
abstract and propagandist way. I didn’t write it and don’t take any 
responsibility for it! 


But did you distribute it? 
I distributed it, obviously. 
You were fifteen when you distributed your first leaflet? 


I was nearer to sixteen. That was a very difficult time, probably the most 
difficult time we have had. Our organization comprised two sectors in 
Belgium. One was a little mass base we had in one of the coal-mining 
districts where there were around six hundred members who had come to 
us from social democracy. We had the absolute majority in one mining 
town and the response of the employers was to immediately close down 
the pit in that town and it never opened subsequently. All those miners 
who voted for the extreme Left were victimized for their political 
engagement. Before the war, during the war, after the war, they were 
never employed again. Comrade Scargill will recognize this. There’s 
nothing new under the sun. 


When did you join the resistance? 


Well, the group that I have been talking about dropped out as soon as the 
organization had to go underground. Their leader was killed by the 
Stalinists with the slanderous accusation of collaboration with the Nazis. 
This was just a lie. After the war these comrades—lI have to call them that, 
though they were not Trotskyists any more, but oppositional socialists, 
left socialists—they ran for the municipality and again got the absolute 
majority. So that is an indication that they were not collaborators with the 
Nazis: this was a ridiculous slander. With the loss of these people we 
reached a low point of the organization. We had perhaps a dozen or two 
dozen members in the winter 1939—40, just before the German invasion. 
The organization was underground. The atmosphere in the country was 
terrible. The German army invaded on the 1oth May, and military 
operations were concluded with the capitulation on the 28th May. The 
country was occupied and the first weeks produced total disorientation. 
Henn de Man, the leader of the Socialist Party, remained as assistant 
prime minister. He capitulated before the Nazis. He made a public appeal 
to collaborate with the occupation. Part of the trade-union apparatus 
supported him. As for the Communist Party, it published a legaly 
newspaper. Because of the Stalin—Hitler pact they were prepared | 
submit to the Nazi censorship. All these events were a shock to us. We 
were very weak and very small. Then we heard of the murder of the Old 
Man, the murder of Trotsky. The Belgian papers published the 
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information around the z1st August. Immediately one of the legendary 
figures of Belgian Communism, a comrade Polk who had been a founding 
member of the party, 2 member of the central committee in the twenties 
and who had become a Trotskyist, 2 left oppositionist, came to my 
father’s house. He was crying. He had known the Old Man personally. 
Others came too. There were seven or eight people who all said the same - 
thing. The only way to answer this assassination was immediately to 
restart the organization, to show this dirty murderer that he just can’t 
suppress ideas and he can’t suppress a current of resistance. We decided to 
rebuild the organization and sent people to other parts of the country. 


Was this dome clandestinely? 


It was totally clandestine. We found out that the comrades in Brussels 
were thinking along exactly the same lines. Within a couple of weeks we 
set up the skeleton of an organization. We started to publish our first 
illegal newspaper before the end of the year, 1940. We set up a little illegal 
print shop, and all that started to function, I must say, rather well under 
the circumstances. There was a small illegal organization and we had a 
good response in some workers’ quarters because, 1n a certain sense, we 
had 2 monopoly. The Communist Party was not at all identified with 

J resistance. The Social-Democrats were identified, rather, with collabor- 
ation. I must add immediately that resistance was not so popular. Most 
people still thought the Germans would win the war. They were in the 
best of cases abstentionist and passive. In the worst of cases they wanted 
to get on the side of the victors. 


You were stili isolated? 


After the winter things changed. The defeat of the Germans 1n the Battle 
of Britain had something to do with that. The experience of the winter 
was very bitter, very hard. Food rations were very low, so there was much 
discontent among the workers. The first strikes broke out in March. Then 
the Communist Party started to change. It’s not true that they waited until 
the attack on the Soviet Union. As soon as they saw some movement, a 

{ massive movement, they acted cautiously in order not to be cut off 
completely from events. They did not wish to give us and other new 
resistance groups a monopoly, because that would have been the price for 
doing nothing. And of course when the attack on the Soviet Union took 
place, then they were bolder. Then it became more difficult for us but at 
the same time the general scope of the mass resistance enlarged. I must say 

N that I never doubted for a single day that the Nazis would lose. I can say 
that with a certain self-satisfaction when I look back. I was a young man, 
not very mature—very foolish from many points of view—but I must say 
that I never doubted that one day the Nazis would be defeated. Of that I 
was absolutely convinced. This led me into some crazy actions. 


r 
1 


You distributed leaflets to German soldisrs? 


Yes, but that was not the most crazy thing to do. That was rather correct. 
When I was arrested for the first nme, I managed to escape prison. I was 
caught a second time, and escaped from the camp. The third time I was 
caught I was brought to Germany. I was very happy. I didn’t understand 
at all that there was 99.9 per cent chance that I would be killed. 
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Because yon were both a Marxist and a Jew. 


A Jew, a Marxist, a Communist and a Trotskyist. There were four reasons 
to be killed by different groups of people, if you can put it like that. I was 
happy to be deported to Germany because I would be in the centre of the 
German revolution. I was just saying, ‘Wonderful, I’m just where I want 
to be.’ It was completely irresponsible of course. 


And you did try to escape again? 


Well, this also is a story of folly. The fact that I am still alive is really the 
exception to the rule. In a certain sense, again, J can say with satisfaction 
that my outlook helped—I shouldn’t exaggerate because there was just 
luck ın ıt too. But through political behaviour and I think a correct 
approach to a certain number of basic problems, I could immediately 
establish good relations with some of the guards. I did not behave like 
most of the Belgian and the French prisoners who were very ant- 
German. I deliberately looked for politically sympathetic warders. That 
was the intelligent thing to do even from the point of view of self- 
preservation. So I looked for Germans who were friendly, who gave 
evidence of some political judgement. I immediately found some former 
Social-Democrats, even a few old Communists. 


Amongst the guards in the concentration camp? 


Amongst the guards, yes. It was not a concentration camp, it was a prison 
camp. I was sentenced, so this was already an advantage. In a 
concentration camp you had the ss, the worst people. In these prison 
camps you had functionaries of the prison system, like in a British prison. 
So you had some people who had been there since the twenties or thirties; 
I thought some of them would be Social-Democrats because Social- 
Democrats had been ministers of the interior for so long. And that was 
exactly the case, as I found out. Also amongst the prisoners I tried to find 
some young Germans—many of them, more than you might think— 
who were leftists and were anti-war. I found them and made friends. My 
first friend there was a very fine person who had been condemned to life 
imprisonment because he had spoken against the war. He was the son of a 
socialist railway worker in Cologne. After seeing that he could have 
confidence in me, he gave me his father’s address and the address of 
friends of his father, saying ‘If ever you escape go to their place, they will 
help you, they will put you on a train, you can go back to your country.’ 
So I developed a plan. But the whole thing was crazy anyway, you 
understand. We worked in an unforgettable place—one of the largest 
plants in Germany, perhaps ıt was even the largest. 


What did you prodmcs? 


Gasoline, synthetic gasoline for the war machine, for the airplanes and the 
tanks. That was like a microcosm of Europe. You had the Russian 
prisoners of war, Western prisoners of war, political prisoners, and 
inmates of concentration camps, civilian forced labour, and civilian free 
labour, some German workers. There were sixty thousand people 
working there. It was like 2 microcosm of European society under the 
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Nazis. And there was a group of Belgian workers, even some from 
Antwerp, from my home town. I befriended them and I asked them to 
give me clothes so that I could change out of my prison uniform. I looked 
at the electric security fences around the camp and found that they were 
turned off for specific reasons in the morning when they had to change the 
watch in the towers. I saw that and I just climbed over the wall, over that 
wire. I had gloves, but I was absolutely crazy, absolutely crazy. 


The sort of crazy act that saved your life. 


In a certain sense. It was a terrible risk that I would be caught and shot 
immediately. In fact unfortunately I was caught. I had three days of 
freedom, which were very exhilarating, very intoxicating. I obtained 
some fresh fruit for the first time since I had been in prison. A German 
woman gave me apples and pears, and that made me very happy. I knew 
the way to the border near Aachen. But I was caught in the woods on the 
third night. I was again very lucky. I started to talk to the garde dw chasse, 
who had arrested me. I said to him, ‘Listen, have you seen the 
newspapers? The Allies are already in Brussels, they will be in Aachen 
soon. If you kill me now you'll get into big trouble very soon. Better put 
me in prison without too much trouble.’ He understood and was rather 
sympathetic. 


You were a convincing talker even then, Ernest? 


If you want to put it like that. He even gave me a big loaf of bread. I don’t 
want to boast; what I did was elementary. Of course, I gave a false name. I 
didn’t give the exact name of the camp from which I had escaped, so they 
took me to another prison. But they eventually found out, and after two 
weeks I was held in very bad conditions, in irons and so on, because they 
knew I was an escaped prisoner. But I was much safer there despite the 
conditions. The commander of the camp from which I had escaped came 
to see me in the prison—a terrible, dark cell—and he said to me, ‘You are 
a rare bird. Do you know that if you had been brought back you could 
have been immediately hanged?’ I said yes. So he just looked at me in total 
amazement. But of course in this new prison he couldn’t hang me. I was 
already under sentence so they kept me there in Eich from October 1944 
until the beginning of March 1945. Then I was transferred to another 
camp for three weeks and liberated at the end of the month. 


This raterview was filmed for Bandung Productions in 1989. 
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Frances Fox Piven 


Is It Global Economics or Neo- 
Latssez-Fatre? 


For Ralph Miliband, socialism was more than an intellectual and 
theoretical preoccupation.* He was intensely concerned with socialism as 
a practical political project, and with the key element of that project, 
working-class power. I would be less than respectful of Miliband’s 
lifelong commitment if I did not acknowledge that, conceived in this way, 
the socialist project is foundering. The symptoms are obvious. Unions, 
the bedrock of working-class power, are on the defensive, and in most 
advanced capitalist countries have begun to lose members.’ Left parties 
are in disarray, and losing elections. Welfare-state protections are under 
assault in campaigns to make the labour market more ‘flexible’, with the 
consequence that coverage is being narrowed, and expenditures are 
falling, particularly for the crucial programmes that reach the active 
labour force.* And economic inequalities are growing. In Britain, where 
the richest 1 per cent of the population owns 18 per cent of the nation’s 
wealth, fully half the population now lives in households that receive 
means-tested benefits.’ And in the United States, where wages have been 
` falling steadily, especially for the less skilled, and real poverty is 
increasing sharply, the richest 1 per cent now owns nearly 40 per cent of y 
wealth.4 


* This 1s the text of a speech given at the conference, Secsaliser in an Ase of Global 
Capstaltsm, held in honour of Ralph Miliband at the London School of 
Economics, 24 June 1995, and organized by the NLR, The Socialist Register and the 
Centre for the Study of Global Governance, LSE. 

! For recent data, see Bruce Westem, ‘Union Decline in Eighteen Advanced 
Capitalist Countries’, American Socselegical Rernw, vol. 60, no. 2, April 1995. 

* The historical role of the working class in the construction of welfare states has 
been subject to a good deal of investigation, and the issue is disputed. For a good 
contemporary consideration of the arguments and the data that concludes that, 
variations in national political mstitutions notwithstanding, working-class 
mobilization was an essential and pervesive condition for the consolidation of 
welfare-state programmes, see Alexander Hicks, Joya Misra and Tang Nah Ng, 
‘The Programatic Emergence of the Social Security State’, American Socselegical 
Review, vol. 60, no. 3, June 1995. 

3 Cited ın the Erememist, 20 May 1995, from a book by Frank Field, Maksng Welfare 
Werk, insutute for Community Studies, London 1994. 

4 On recent trends ın wealth inequality in the United States, see Edward N. Wolf, 
‘How the Pie 1s Sliced: America’s Growmg Concentration of Wealth’, Th 
American Prospect, sammer 1995. For a review of recent trends in poverty, see 
Celine-Marie Pascale, ‘Normalizing Poverty’, Z Mapeyim, June 1995. 


These dismal trends help account for another important development. In 
all the countries of advanced capitalism, there is a profound discourage- 
ment not only about the economic well-being of the working class, but 
about the possibility of working-class power, now or in the forseeable 
future. After a century that witnessed the gradual if uneven expansion of 
unions, of Left parties, and of social-democratic policies, a century 
dominated for the Left by a heady belief in labour as the agency of 
progressive change, the working class seems not to have any future at all. 
Instead we hope that somehow workers can muster the political muscle 
just to resist incursions on past gains being pressed by a capitalist class on 
the move. Even the Left parliamentary opposition is reduced to arguing 
not that it holds the key to a better future, but that it can offer a more 

{{intelligent, more efficient, perhaps gentler, administration of the new and 
inevitable austerities. 


Why this impasse? The explanation is a commonplace, quick to spring to 
the lips of intellectuals and workers alike. The key fact of our historical 
moment is said to be the globalization of national economies which, 
together with ‘post-Fordist’ domestic restructuring, has had shattering 
consequences for the economic well-being of the working class, and 
especially for the power of the working class. I don’t think this 
explanation 1s entirely wrong but it is deployed so sweepingly as to be 
misleading. And nght or wrong, the explanation itself has become a 
political force, helping to create the institutional realities it purportedly 
merely describes. 


There are important variations in how economic globalization is 
characterized. When the argument emerged some two decades ago, the 
emphasis was on the decentralization of production from older industrial 
hubs to low-wage countries on the periphery of advanced capitalism. 
Somewhat later the emphasis shifted from actual plant relocation to the 
expansion of trade, and the enlarging share of national markets 
commanded by imports and exports, a development facilitated by new 
communication and transportation technologies. Either way, whether 
plants were actually relocated or whether goods made elsewhere claimed 
an increasing share of national markets, the consequences were to pit the 
organized and better paid workers of the developed north against 
vulnerable workers everywhere. Enlarging circuits of migration that 
brought workers from the south and then from Eastern Europe to the 
metropole had similar consequences.’ And finally, in its most recent 
variant, the argument about economic globalism is about the vastly 
accelerated movement of financial capital, pinioning not only workers but 
entire economies to the wall, and rendering national governments 
helpless to intervene as, in the words of a Berros’s columnist, ‘capital 
market vigilantes [roam] the globe in search of high returns at relatively 
low risk.’ 





5 For a sense of the scale of the flooding of labour markets that could ensue, Dan 
Gallin cites an estimate of the expansion of the world’s labour force from 600 
million today to about 4,000 million in twenty-five years. See ‘Inside the New 
World Order: Drawing the Battle Lines’, New Politics, vol. 5, no. 1 (1994). 

6 See ‘Back in the Soup’, an interview with William H. Gross, Barrew’s, 19 Jane 
1995. 
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Whatever the emphasis, all of these arguments lead to a common, and 
chilling, conclusion. Labour power is, after all, rooted ın the fundamental 
interdependence of capital and labour. The exercise of that power always 
involves the threat by workers, explicit or not, that they will withhold 
their contributions to cooperative economic endeavours. Of course, 
other conditions complicate and obstruct the realization of working-class 
power—and socialist possibility. For one thing, the possibilities of power 
have to be recognized; ideology or consciousness is important in this 
sense because it may obscure or reveal to working people the relations 
which might yield them power. Workers typically have to be organized 
before they can threaten to disrupt economic activity that depends on 
their collective contributions. 


So much seems to me obvious. But there is another important point that 
bears directly on globalization. The exercise of labour power throughout 
the history of capitalist markets has always depended on the limited ability 
of capital to exit or threaten to exit from ongoing economic relationships. 
Economic globalization, together with domestic restructuring and 
downsizing made possible by technological change, seems to open 
unlimited options for capital exit, whether through the relocation of 
production, or accelerated trade, or through worker replacement, or 
through capital mobility. And it is simply in the nature of the human 
condition that workers, tied as they are to place and kin, constrained by 
their human fear of change, are unlikely to match these options, ever. 


This understanding underlies, I think, the widespread discouragement 
about worker power and socialist possibility, however defined. Still, I am 
not entirely convinced, and J will here raise two very large questions. 
First, if the real significance of globalization is the opportunities it creates 
for capital exit, just how new is this? And second, if capital exit is not new, 
does globalization nevertheless provide such vastly increased exit 
opportunities relative to the size of the economies of the advanced 
capitalist nations as to overshadow earlier experience? 


As to the first question, I think the answer is clearly no. The history of 
power struggles between capital and labour necessarily involved efforts to 
control exit options. Accordingly, capital exerted itself to enlarge 
employer exit options, or narrow worker exit options. As early as the 
fourteenth centary, at a time when shackled agricultural workers were 
only beginning to take advantage of new opportunities resulting from 
labour scarcity, English landlords tried to limit the exit options of 
agricultural workers with the Law of Vagrancy, a strategy elaborated 
over the succeeding centuries with laws of settlement, maximum wage 
laws, the curtailment of outdoor relief and, in the United States, ‘yellow 
dog’ employment contracts.” Or, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, as the factory system was replacing the putting-out system, 
manufacturers shunned the displaced male handloom weavers ın favour 
of more pliant children and women. Or think of the employer lockout 





7 The provocation for these uses of law to control labour were depletion of 
population by plague, and the new opportunities for service in the king’s armies. 
On the Law of Vagrancy, see William J. Chambliss, Seca! Problems, vol. 12, no. 1 
(1964). 
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which was a tactic regularly employed by industrialists in the United 
States to suppress strike threats. Or the deliberate encouragement of 
massive immigration—and its subsequent deft uses to divide workers 
along ethnic and racial lines—by American industrialists, especially 
during the industrial take-off at the turn of the century. Or the massive 
restructuring of production along Taylonst lines at the end of the 
nineteenth century with the consequent deskilling of craft workers and 
the decimation of their unions. Or think of earlier periods of capital flight, 
which Arrighi, following Braudel, thinks marks not just the late 
twentieth century, but successive epochs of world capitalism.’ These 
strategies to block worker exit or enlarge employer exit were often 
deployed on a vast scale, relative to the scale of the markets in which they 
were undertaken. And each had devastating consequences on the ability 
of workers to exercise power in production relations. So, capital exit is 
not new. Labour has been battered before, but labour power re-emerged 
in new forms shaped by the new conditions. 


Is Globalization Increasing? 


My second question is whether globalization is in fact increasing 
significantly, relative to vastly increased economic activity. There is 
reason to wonder. Some years ago, David Gordon argued ın these pages 
that much of the economic data which is taken as evidence of the 
international penetration of the American economy can be understood 
not as the result of globalization, but as the evidence that we are 
experiencing the downswing of a long-wave economic cycle.? But I can 
ask the question ın a more commonsense manner. If indeed capital, goods 
and labour are circulating the globe with increasing velocity, how can 
German workers continue to earn—if social benefits are included— 
nearly twice what workers earn in the United States, or eleven times what 
workers earn in Thailand? And how can the German economy continue 
to grow at a brisk rate, with corporate profits soaring? How, if 
international markets are in command, can there even be much of a 
German economy? Buassess Week's Bonn bureau chief answers the 
question by asserting that Germany 1s ‘sleepwalking’, but that is merely to 
elevate convictions about the imperatives of global competition over 
evidence. And, we might ask more generally, why does there continue to 
be such large variation among national economies not only in the rewards 
to labour, but in profit margins as well? 


For myself, I remain unsure of the answer to the economic questions 
about the scale of internationalism, and await clarification. In the 
meantime, however, I think a good deal of light can be cast on the 
globalization phenomenon if we shift attention away from markets and 
market determinisms and turn to the politics associated with globaliza- 
tion. Capital exit ıs clearly not new, and ın real terms globalization may 
not be the main reality. But post-industrial economic changes, including 
internationalism, have prepared the way for a much more aggressive 
capitalist class politics. Put another way, capital 1s pyramiding the 





t See Giovanm Arrighi, The Lomg Twentteth Century, Verso, London 1994. 
9 See David Gordon, ‘The Global Economy: New Edifice or Crumbling 
Foundations”, NLR 168, March/April 1988. 
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leverage gained by expanded exit opportunities, or perhaps the leverage 
gained merely by the spectre of expanded exit opportunities, in a series of 
vigorous political campaigns. 


Consider the United States, which is surely the singular leader among 
advanced capitalist countries in the usual measures of labour weakness. 
American unions have been decimated in just two decades, their 
membership falling from about thirty-five million to fifteen million,'° 
The Democratic party is fragmented and disorganized, and has veered 
sharply rightward in its policies and appeals. After more than a decade in 
which the regulatory and social protection programmes of the American 
welfare state were whittled back, a new round of huge rollbacks are under 
way. By any measure, the United States has pride of place as the most 
economically stratified industrial country in the world. And the level of 
political despair is also rising, and taking form in a dangerous scapegoat 
politics drawing on the race hatred, xenophobia, and the peculiar sexual 
obsessions that American culture provides as fuel for reactionary politics. 


All this is undeniable. But while these changes are often read as symptoms 
of globalization, the United States is far less exposed to international 
economic currents than Western Europe, and than most less developed 
nations. The ratio of imports and exports to Gpp stands at 21 per cent, 
unchanged since 1980. Foreign investment in us stocks and bonds has 
risen, but in 1993 it remained only 6 per cent of us stocks, and 14 per cent 
of corporate bonds. And fully 95 per cent of investment by Americans 
remained in domestic stocks of bonds."' True, there 1s a good deal of 
capital mobility within the us, but important inter-regional movements of 
industrial production actually began more than a century ago, with the 
shift of the textile industry from New England to the South. In any case, 
most plant relocations have been from the old industrial centres of the 
Northeast and Midwest to the sunbelt and the new cities. In other words, 
productive capital has in fact remained within national borders. The 
importance of this point cannot be overstated. In principle, the national 
government retains the capacity to regulate the economy. 


To understand the paralysing impact of fears of internationalism in the 
United States, we have to attend not to the economic data, but to politics, 
and particularly to the politics of big business. The last two decades have 
witnessed a business political mobilization of historic scale. For one 
thing, business organized: near-dormant trade groups were revived and 
new peak business coalitions were created and honed for political action. 
Business groups and business money moved into the Republican party 
and electoral politics, developing sophisticated campaign techniques and 
the tight organization that money makes possible. For another, business 
developed and perfected a political agenda, funding big new national 


1° True, there have also been downturns in union membership in Europe in recent 
years, but the losses are modest compared to the us, and in any case, comparative 
analysis suggests strongly that political factors are crucial to vartations in the 
downturn, particularly the extent of union decentralization and the strength of 
Left parties. See Western, ‘Union Decline in Eighteen Advanced Capitalist 
Countries’. 

H See Robert J. Samuelson, ‘Global Mythmaking’, Nesspwk, 19 May 1995. 


think tanks to do the work that, after the 1960s, universities could not be 
relied upon to do. And with organization and agenda in formation, 
business groups mounted a formidable ideological campaign; they 
launched an argument about the natural and the inevitable primacy of 
markets over politics and the state—no matter that organized business 
was itself using politics and the state to secure new advantages, and on an 
unprecedented scale, not least to create some of the very conditions which 
the ideology described.'* The argument was, of course, a revival of 
nineteenth-century laissez-faire, of the theory that market processes 
reflect the unfolding of the law of supply and demand. If there are social 
costs a8 a consequence of the unfettered operation of this species of 
natural law, if there is suffering, it is because people or places fail to meet 
the implacable tests of the market. Political interference with natural law 
only msks calamity. The new end-of-the-twentieth-century twist on 
nineteenth-century doctrine was that market law now operated on an 
international scale. Capital and goods now circled the globe in search of 
local markets where costs were lowest, and profits were highest, and these 
processes were beyond the reach of politics. 


Americans were no doubt more susceptible to this old argument than 
Europeans. For reasons much discussed in the literature on American 
exceptionalism, features of American culture, especially racism and 
sectionalism, worked against class consciousness. Moreover this culture 
coexisted with and in some ways nourished us institutional arrangements 
which inhibited class politics, including a fragmented and decentralized 
state structure and widespread disenfranchisement. When worker power 
did become important in the 19308, the welfare-state programmes that 
emerged were themselves decentralized and fragmented, and heavily 
marked by racism, with the consequence that welfare-state structures 
continued to nourish the ideological biases which had blunted working- 
class influence in the first place. 


Still, interpretations of the relationship of state and market are complex 
and shifting. After all, the experience of the Great Depression did shatter 
laissez-faire convictions. Until very recently, belief in the responsibility of 
government for popular economic well-being continued to hold sway, 
even in the United States. Popular opinion remains volatile, and 
susceptible to counter-arguments, whether mounted by oppositional 
party leaders, or social movements which have yet to emerge. But 
ideology does not only reflect experience. It can also be a powerful force 
ın moulding the institutions which shape experience. A process like this 
helps to account for the institutional changes—the dismantling of 
Bretton Woods, the creation of the mar—which facilitated international 
capital mobility, and of the new institutions such as GATT and NAFTA 
which are encouraging the expansion of trade. In tkese instances, a 
hegemonic ideology supporting the necessity and inevitability of the free 
movement of capital and goods helped to create the institutional 
conditions which then contributed to making the free movement of 


capital and goods a reality. 





12 Colin Leys, echoing Polanyi, characterizes the idea of a world-wide market as an 
irrational utopianism in an unpublished paper entitled ‘The World, Society, and 
the Individual’. 
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The American Dream Restoration Act 


In parallel fashion, the Republican juggernaut now in power in the United 
States, tutored no doubt by business-backed think tanks, is undertaking a 
series of changes in American political arrangements which will make the 
ideology of neo-laissez-faire ‘true’, in the sense that people will now 
experience the world in a way that confirms the ideology. The Contract 
with America proposes to enact new constraints on central government 
that will indeed make government helpless to regulate markets. Of 
course, the Contract is many things. It 1s, for example, propaganda, as 
suggested by the baldly rhetorical titles of its legislative planks: The 
American Dream Restoration Act; The Personal Responsibility Act; The 
Legal Accountability Act. Even the use of the language of contract can be 
seen as an argument, a symbolic importation of a market idea into political 
relations between the state and its citizenry. Shielded by this sort of 
rhetoric, the Contract is also a set of tax and spending measures which will 
accelerate the redistribution of income and wealth from the poor to the 
rich. 


But I want to direct attention here to another and important feature of this 
legislative programme. Taken as a whole, it would strip the national 
government of the capacity to do what contemporary governments do— 
or did—to reduce the extremes of inequality, regulate economic 
instabilities, and curb business excesses. The proposal for a balanced- 
budget amendment to the Constitution is intended to put a brake not only 
on spending by the national government, but also on its ability to raise 
taxes. The route of constitutional amendment is extremely cumbersome 
in the us, and the amendment has temporarily been shelved, but in the 
meantime, a new House rule requires 60 per cent majorities on measures 
to increase taxes. Other bills impede the federal government’s ability to 
regulate business, by introducing obstructive review procedures, or 
extravagant requirements for compensating private owners for losses due 
to regulation. Still others discourage citizens from turning to the courts to 
resolve grievances against corporations. The federal government would 
also be inhibited from imposing ‘unfunded mandates’ on state or local 
governments. And finally, there are a series of proposals to end federal 
social-welfare entitlement programmes, particularly means-tested pro- 
grammes, in favour of federal block grants which the states would run 
substantially as they pleased. 


Viewed together, these proposals suggest a clear pattern: the decentra- 
lized structure of the American state 1s being reinforced. As the national 
government is less and less able to do what governments do, 
responsibilities will devolve to the states, and in some cases, federal funds 
will be transferred to the states as well. The banner hoisted to explain 
these changes 1s that state governments are ‘closer to the people’. The 
slogan resonates with old arguments of the late eighteenth-century anti- 
federalists who feared a remote central government would become an 
instrument of elites. But in the twentieth century, it is the state 
governments that are more sensitive to business political pressures simply 
because states—and localities—are far more vulnerable to the threat of 
disinvestment. Even in the early part of the century, efforts to pass state 
workers’ compensation laws, for example, were stymied by business 
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threats to move to other states—auntil, that is, manufacturers themselves, 
prodded by multiplying damage suits in the courts, decided to back model 
and modest legislation. 


If state governments have always been more susceptible to the bribe and 
threat of business investment and disinvestment, they are far more 
susceptible now, when capital 1s increasingly mobile, and when even a 
single corporate relocation can devastate an entire community. The fact 
that most movement of American business takes place within the borders 
of the United States, from Michigan to Tennessee, from Massachusetts to 
South Carolina, makes the fiscal and regulatory powers of the federal 
government more important than ever. This is precisely why Republicans 
are working to cripple those powers. Nor is the first time that structures 
have been rearranged to reduce popular influence. In 1787, the authors of 
the American Constitution contrived to centralize powers granted to the 
states under the Articles of Confederation because they were alarmed by 
the surge of radicalism in the state legislatures. They saw debtor relief 
laws, inflationary currency policies, and resistance to repaying the bonds 
which had funded the revolutionary war undermining the influence of the 
affluent on governance. The solution was the shift of policies crucial to 
moneyed elites to a newly created central government that, given the 
primitive communication and transportation of the eighteenth century, 
would be insulated from post-revolutionary popular agitation. 


Now the solution is to shift policies back to the states, the mirror image of 
the founding, though ironically, the underlying motive for this 
transformation is similar. The conditions which once prompted centrali- 
zation now prompt decentralization. Contemporary communications and 
transportation have brought Washington within reach of democratic 
publics, while the leverage business gains from capital mobility, as well as 
from technological change and downsizing, make it a nearly unstoppable 
force in the state capitols. Populist slogans about ‘personal responsibility’ 
or ‘commonsense legal reform’ aside, this is the real dynamic underlying 
the Contract with America. All of which helps to recall a familiar truth. 
The realm of politics—of agency, imagination, of demonic and heroic 
intent—matters in creating the structures which then limit human 
possibilities. And which sometimes expand possibilities as well. 
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Fred Pfeil 


Sympathy for the Devils: 
Notes on Some White Guys 
in the Ridiculous Class War 


It seems like another era, though it was less than five years ago, when I 
was sitting around the Men’s Wisdom Counal, grunting He with the 
guys, and studying their hodgepodge, Shake-and-Bake ‘traditions’ for a 
book I was writing on changing conceptions of white straight men. But 
now, just as my little political ethnography of the men’s movement has 
come out, that silly dufus weeping around the campfire with the Native 
American speaking stick in hand has morphed into the image of the 
militiaman holding his assault weapon across his chest, those denim cut- 
offs and raw cotton shirts exchanged for camouflage fatigues, those 
formerly damp and sensitive eyes transformed into opaque chips glinting 
out an implacable and vicious rage. For most of what passes for the Left 
and/or feminist progressive community these days ın particular, white 
men are assumed to be on a rampage against both women and non-white 
minorities who for the past three decades have been clamouring for the 
power and rights they deserve. On this view, white men are so many 
racist, sexist fears dw mal, self-defined by their lust for power over women 
and non-whites; and the Washington Post’s Juan Williams had it nght when 
he said the April 19th bombing of Oklahoma City was committed by 
‘white men in their natural state’. 


It seems to me, though, that such a broad-brush portrait of American 
white men, or for that matter, of any gender and/or racially coded group, 
is bound to occlude more than it reveals—and that the differences 
between the guys around these two types of campfire count at least as 
much as what they have in common. Both the men’s movement and the 
militias can be seen as responses to a general cultural and political 
situation, characterized by a widespread confusion as to what men, 
including and perhaps especially white men, are sapposed to be, mean, and 
do, and a related uncertainty about what the United States—as a polity, 
certainly, but even more as what Benedict Anderson calls an ‘imagined 
community’—is about, including whether it even works as a country any 
more. (Yet another such response, as cynical as it is sentimental, and as 
widely successful as it ıs imaginary on both counts, is obviously last year’s 
box-office blowout Forrest Gamp, but let that pass.) But the differences 
between the two responses speak above all to the fault-line now cracked 
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open to a virtually chasmic depth to separate one group of white guys 
from the other: the subjective and objective, felt-from-within and known- 
from-without faultline of class. 


As it happens, I know a fair bit about what both sides of that gap look and 
fee] like, having crossed over from one side of it to the other, back when 
such passages were more possible than they are now, but remaining, in 
spite of that passage, something of a partial exile in both. I come, that is, 
from exactly the kind of part-industrial, part-agrarian small town and 
white working-class culture in which the militia movement is now 
flourishing. And while I was home a few weeks back, I spent a fair amount 
of time visiting some of the guys, and one of the women, I went to school 
and have kept in touch with ever since I went away to college and beyond 
in the years in which they had their kids and brought them up while 
working in the plant or on their declining farms or off in the woods. But as 
a college-educated, post-sixties baby boomer guy, outside and beyond 
Port Allegany, I’ve also lived a long time now along the Left edge of what 
was once the counterculture but 18 now upscaled and remarketed as a 
spectrum of ‘alternative’ or ‘New Age’ lifestyles and milieux. 


What Pd like to try to do now, accordingly, is sketch out both these 
habitats as they appear to the white guys within them—that is, to the ones 
with one foot in alternative culture and the other usually somewhere 
along the professional-managerial slopes of the post-industrial divide, 
and the other white guys in the hollows back around home. And maybe 
the place to start is with the accusation levelled at both groups, and, 
indeed, at white men as a group: that is, that racism and misogyny are at 
the core of both movements and groups, and at the very base of the white 


man’s soul. 


I recall a moment at the Day for Men retreat with Robert Bly and Michael 
Meade I attended with some five hundred-odd other almost entirely white 
guys early in 1991, when someone stood up and challenged Bly to justify 
the absence of men with more melanin. Bly’s telling response was to insist 
that while it was indeed important for men of other racial and ethnic 
backgrounds to recover and defend their own traditions, there was a 
genuine need for white men to do the work of getting back in touch with 
their own traditions and wisdom. Yet the myths, folk tales and homilies 
that filled out the day were, like the drumming itself, as apt to be drawn 
from Native American or African culture as to come from the North 
Woods. 


Likewise, in all my time hanging around the Wisdom Councils and 
neighbourhood groups, I never heard a single word of overt feminist- 
bashing. On the contrary, the main line on feminism was that now that 
women were recovering their own strengths and truths, it was time for 
men to do the same. And as with the appropriation of tales and rituals 
from non-white and non-Western cultures, so too, in relation to 
feminism, with both the formats of many of these meetings, and with the 
old and new masculinities celebrated and espoused within them. Stripped 
of their ritual integumenta, that 1s, a good many circles of men look and 
sound an awful lot like male versions of the consciousness-raising groups 
that launched second-wave feminism a few decades back; and beneath the 
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‘wild man’ alibi, the wisdom ‘recovered’ by the guys of Bly—the wisdom, 
that is, of nurture and playfulness, of emotional expressivity and deep 
connectedness to the earth—sounds 2 lot like what used to be foisted on 
women and denied to real he-men. 


A Tribe Without Tradition 


Of course 1t’s possible to claim these assertions and silences are simply so 
much deep cover for impulses that remain misogynist and racist at the 
root. But if we take them for a moment at face value and ask where they 
might come from, a more accurate and interesting picture of these guys’ 
world and worldview starts to emerge. Above all, what seems salient is 
the assumption that women, African—Americans, Native Americans and 
other non-white or non-mgle Others are, each and all, self-enclosed 
communities of people whose identities are first and foremost culturally 
given rather than politically and historically made. Each separate group 1s 
understood to be its own tribe, with its own organically held traditions, 
rituals, and essential knowledge passed down from one generation to the 
next. And all white men—those in the men’s movement, that is—are 
doing is simply, like all the other sisters and bruthahs, doing the same for 
themselves. 


Only, as we've already seen, they’re not. Not by themselves, at any rate; 
not without a lot of covert help from the other tribes. In fact, what all 
those largely elided and unacknowledged appropriations from the 
wisdom traditions of the other tribes suggest is precisely the fundamental 
fear among those relatively upscale post-sixties boomers that white men 
asa whole are without traditions and bereft of wisdom. A few years back, 
Kathryn Robinson of the alternative newspaper The Seattle Weekly asked 
various members of her own hip, alternative circle of friends to come up 
with as many good qualities as they could for men and women, 
reapectively. What she found was that her male and female friends had no 
problems coming up with any number of female virtues, from the 
traditional caring and sharing ones to the newer ones of autonomy, 
sisterhood, and empowerment; but about the only one anybody could 
come up with when it came to men was—shamefacedly, from a couple of 
the women—that they made pretty good providers sometimes. 


But being the person who makes the best deal in the dull and morally dirty 
marketplace of mainstream economic life is not apt to win you a whole lot 
of points within alternative cultural circles—not to mention within your 
own deep masculine soul. And being white is, of course, another 
problem. The consensus on white culture my friend Mary Smith-Nolan 
picked up from the bunch of New Age Native American spiritualists she 
was studying and writing about today holds sway across a wide spectrum 
of alternative progressive and/or New Age cultural habitats. Smith- 
Nolan’s ‘neo-natives’—most of them white and female, by the way— 
identified white culture with the ‘outside (urban) world’, ‘mainstream 
society’, ‘scientific, rational society’, and ‘patriarchy’, and agreed that it 
was ‘materialistic’, ‘greedy’, ‘obsessed with the self’, ‘false’, ‘removed 
from nature’, ‘entrapped by a linear view of time’, ‘controlled’, and 
‘violent’; whereas Native Culture’ (or African or African-American 
culture, Balinese culture, or ‘womyn’s’ culture if you’re into them instead) 
embodies all the good opposites to this evil. 
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So the problem for many if not most of the guys in the men’s movement 1s 
that they subcribe to the counts of this indictment—as, for that matter, do 
I myself in some respects. As Afro-American thinkers like Albert Murray 
and James Baldwin argued for years, and as contemporary historians like 
David Roediger and Alexander Saxton have amply documented, 
becoming ‘white’ in the United States has usually meant trading in 
whatever ethnic culture you brought at the immigration doorway, 
cashing in such traditions of communitarianism and contact with nature 
as that culture provided in exchange for industnial-work discipline, the 
soulless pleasures of Populuxe consumer culture, and the right to hold 
your clean, well-regulated self superior to any dirty nigger, Injun or spic. 
But I also sympathize with men who do not want to be this kind of 
repressed and oppressive white guy any more, yet find the exits blocked. 
Blocked, that 1s, not only by familial and economic structures that reward 
men who hustle a professional identity and paycheck and penalize those 
who don’t, but also, and just as much, by the tribalist assumption which 
more and more non-academic feminists and racial spokespersons grabbed 
hold of in the eighties and into the nineties as moral consolation for their 
increasing political and economic powerlessness (call it ‘Women’s Ways 
of Knowing’ or ‘It’s a Black thing—you wouldn’t understand’). Small 
wonder, then, that a bunch of greying post-sixties boomers, living under 
a cloud of perpetual suspicion within an alternative culture whose politics 
and interior-decorating styles alike ran on this assumption, cobbled 
together a tribal identity from the spare parts of other groups defined by 
their virtuous Otherness from the natural evil of White Guydom, and 
constructed a white men’s ‘movement’ with nowhere to go. 


The ‘Wages of Whiteness’ 


All of which, for better and for worse, has virtually no connection to what 
I hear from those other white guys, the militia-friendly working-class 
ones back home—though I have to say that in these conversations as well, 
much to my surprise, I heard not a peep about women, Blacks, or even 
gripes at general assistance programmes. And my one set of encounters 
with a bona fide member of the Patnot movement took place around a 
campfire where almost all of the other men in fatigues and with semi- 
automatics looked distinctly black, even though they claimed, with at 
least some justice, to be Native Americans, members of the near- (some 
would say long-) extinct tribe of the Golden Hill Paugussetts of Eastern 
Connecticut. I was there as part of an ad hoc delegation of local Quakers 
invited in by the tribe’s legal council to help keep the peace in the armed 
standoff between those who, despite the strikingly visible evidence of 
their interminglings with African-Americans over the years, were 
insisting on their tribal rights to sell untaxed tobacco products to one and 
all, and the State of Connecticut, which insisted that the tribe had no such 
rights; but Bill (as I'll call him) had driven up and plunked himself down, 
with his beat-up car and banged-up computer and fax, to lend his hand 
and publicity skills to the cause of these Black Native Americans against 
the evil, totalitarian State—the same one, he was fond of insisting, that 
took out Koresh and the Davidians the previous spring. 


Okay, okay—lI too have read up on militia-style groups like Aryan 
Nation, Christian Identity, and the other creepy ultra-nght racist 
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organizations running around loose out there. I know full well that neo- 
Nazi hatemongers like Tom Metzger have ploughed and sown the fertile 
soil of working-class white male ressentiment here and there across the 
land; and I definitely agree that Timothy McVeigh is seriously messed-up. 
But Bill’s support for these Afro-Native Americans, and the absence of 
racist and sexist talk from the racist sexist guys I grew up with when 
they’re talking about why they support militias, makes me suspect the 
blanket contention that the militia movement and its white men all run on 
the high-octane leaded of misogyny and racial bigotry. 


Rather, it seems to me that resseatimest emanates from a psychosocial 
infrastructure that has rotted away and collapsed. In places like the area 
around Lockport, New York, where Timothy McVeigh came from, or 
my hometown Port Allegany, Pa., that infrastructure itself rested on an 
old, unwritten social contact. Under its terms, if you were a regular 
working-class white guy, you were expected to resign yourself to a 
lifetime of economic and political subalternity and self-repression in 
exchange for a small clutch of real and symbolic benefits. You learned to 
execute the often unsafe and always mind-stunningly routinized labour 
set out for you at one of the small plants that hold these towns up. As one 
of the older guys told me back when I worked in one, and this without a 
hint of irony, ‘The first ten years are the hardest’. You take the fairly 
cruddy pay the company union, if there is one, and the management have 
arranged for you to get, and live in one of the old frame or clapboard 
houses, or get a trailer for yourself and fix it up. And you learn not to 
expect to be called on or recognized for much of anything, to be short- 
changed, in fact, for most of what you do, and not to expect things will get 
very much better for yourself or your kids. 


All this, of course, is what you might call the downside of the deal, though 
I forgot to mention that up through the end of the Viet Nam war, it 
usually included a stint in the military too, with its own lessons in 
knowing your place and doing what you’re told. And what did you get in 
return? Clearly enough, the ‘wages of whiteness’ described above, to 
which we might add the right to feel yourself superior to all those shiftless 
folks and families sucking on the welfare tit. And as a grim corollary to 
those wages, I would also list the tight-lipped, indeed well-nigh anal 
satisfaction you were able to get from keeping your economic and 
emotional expectations low enough to meet. A friend of mine, another 
working-class boomer kid turned academic, told me a story about a 
conversation she had with her father as he was weeding the vegetable 
garden in the back yard of the house where she’d grown up. Ruth was 
telling him about the problems she was having in her current love 
relationship and, for a long time, getting no apparent response. Finally 
her father straightened up from the row of plants he’d been tending, and 
looked up to where she was standing. ‘Do you know how much happiness 
I wanted out of lifer’, he said, and held his hard, soiled hand up between 
them, with its thumb and forefinger almost touching. “This much,’ he 
said, ‘and I got it.’ And then, of course, bent back down again, 


That was the basic lesson, after all. Keep your head down and do what 
you’re told, we were told by the bosses who owned and ran the plant, and 
we'll take care of you when you need it and stay out of your business when 
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you don’t. When I was growing up in Port Allegany, where the economy 
depends on two glass plants, Pitt Corning had its headquarters way off in 
Pittsburgh, to be sure, but still had a lot of middle-class managerial 
personnel on site; and Pierce Glass wes owned by the Hergers, a family 
whose place in the community was not unlike the Cartwright family’s at 
the Ponderosa. Every summer, for example, at the Pierce picnic, as the 
men drank beer and whisky, ate fresh cherrystones brought in on chunks 
of salted ice in wooden kegs, and played poker, craps, and pool, old man 
Herger would show up at the community pool where the women and 
children were hanging out, and toss change out of a big cloth sack into the 
water for us kids to dive in and grab. 


Likewise with politics itself. When I was coming up in Port Allegany, the 
guy who ran it all was the Registrar of Wills, Merle Dickinson; if you 
wanted a job on the roads or anything else from the State, you’d better be 
a Republican and go through him. The larger point, though, is that in 
work and politics alike, 1f you were a man and you played your weak hand 
right, you got not only your smidgen of actual, material gravy, but the less 
tangible yet no less important taste-treat of imagining yourself—and, in 
turn, being imagined—to be aligned in a continuum of power with the 
big boys, the Hergers and the Dickinsons, just like your sergeants and 
lieutenants ın the military, in a spectrum that stretched up through your 
do-nothing Congressman to the President of the United States, and out to 
the country as a whole. And just as the big guys got to run things within 
their domains, so did you within your own little kingdom. Most 
obviously, of course, you got to be the big dog yourself at home, with 
your wife and family; but you also got to use your property as you liked, 
have the lousy, underfunded school system you wanted, own as many 
guns of whatever kind or manufacture you wanted, and blast away in or 
chop down as much of the woods as you saw fit. 


Guns and the Government 


That, at any rate, was the deal; and I’m not saying it was in any sense 2 
good one—only that it was for a long, long time in many parts of the 
country, particularly those outside major cities and their suburbs, the 
take-it-or-leave-it one most white guys got. Only what’s been happening 
for quite a while now, and in quite a few places, is that the deal itself seems 
to have taken off. In Port Allegany, unlike 2 lot of other towns, the plants 
are still ranning, anyhow; and needless to say, the Republican vote is still 
solid as well. But Pittsburgh Corning pulled most of its management team 
out a long time ago, and the Hergers sold Pierce Glass twenty years back, 
since which time it has been Indian Head, Ball-Incon, and now—I 
think—just plain Ball: part of a conglomerate, at any rate, which so far as I 
or anyone in town knows is probably multinational like the rest of them, 
with headquarters who knows where, and a top brass as anonymous as the 
winds of fate. Moreover, like most working folks across the country, 
where as Richard Harwood tells us only twenty million households have 
stayed ahead of inflation since the seventies while seventy-cight million 
households fell behind, people in Port have by and large seen their real 
tocomes decline steadily through the eighties and nineties as both 
inflation and property taxes ate away at wages that stayed flat. 
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At the same time, moreover, and in spite of the local Republican Party’s 
ongoing lock on the region, a lot of folks have come to sense and resent 
the presence of the Federal government in their back yards and their’ 
business. Federal regulations were part of the reason the town hospital 
had to shut down a few years back, and are part of the reason why there’s 
probably going to have to be a bond issue and maybe a property tax 
increase to fund some costly repairs and reconstruction to the local high 
school. Then there were all those needlessly expensive federally- 
mandated specifications on the bridge on lower Mill, and those bags of 
stones that had to be brought in special and walled up behind chickenwire 
to shore up the hillsides and riverbanks right around there on the south 
side of town, even though there’s never been a problem with slides or 
erosion before, near as anyone can remember; plus those new HUD 
apartment and housing units for low-income and old people which, 
especially the low-income ones, started out looking about twice as nice as 
what you could afford when you were just starting out, and now already 
look like hell. Plus now they’ re telling you what you can and can’t do with 
your so-called ‘wetland’, what you can and can’t cut on our woods, and 
even, by Gawd, what guns you can’t have and what loads you can’t shoot 
any more. And there doesn’t seem to be a thing that you, or the ghost of 
Mr Herger or Merle Dickinson, can do about it either. 


A few weeks ago, when I was back home talking to folks, I heard a 
number of litanies like this one, from men and women alike. And the same 
men and women almost invariably segued from such local complaints 
straight up and over to the arr (Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms) assaults on Randy Weaver and the Waco compound in 1992 and 
1993. Yet they also wanted to make sure I knew both how appalled they 
were by the Oklahoma City bombing, and how pissed off they are to be 
lumped in with white supremacist organizations and other hate groups as 
racist wackos whose beliefs are by association off the charts. 


So—to choose just one example—the first thing my old buddy Dave (as 
PU call him) had to tell me over our cheeseburgs and draughts when I saw 
him a few weeks ago was that as soon as he heard the news that a bunch of 
white guys were responsible for the April 19th bombing, he got out his 
assault rifle and the 1500 rounds he had to go with it, and put the whole kit 
and kaboodle up for sale. ‘Ashamed’ and ‘unclean’ were, I think, words he 
actually used. And like most of the other people I talked to, he wanted me 
to know straight off that he wasn’t in the local Bucktail Militia himself— 
though he had a fair amount of sympathy with their views. On the one 
hand, he had no particular opinion on what the Founding Fathers had in 
mind when they drew up the Second Amendment, or whether the State or 
Federal government had jurisdiction over such matters; and besides, he 
said, he recognized that it was not a good thing for kids in cities to have 
access to Tec-9’s and MAC-10’s. But the thing was, it was different out 
here, where everybody grows up with guns and learns what they’re used 
for and how to use them right; but the government can’t seem to see or 
care about that difference. Matter of fact, he was convinced that the 
government’s long-term aim was to disarm the population totally; just 
look at the way they went after Randy Wheeler in Idaho and the 
Dravidians in Waco; look at the way they and their friends in the media 
were going after the Naa now. Plus the way you’ve got to pay more and 
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more property taxes every year, even as they’re telling you more and more 
what you can and can’t do with your land. Then he launched into a long, 
hazy story he thought he’d read somewhere in one of his woodsman’s or 
sportsman’s magazines, about a guy who took the government to court, 
because they said he couldn’t build a house on his own land, because some 
small piece of that land would no longer serve as habitat for some 
endangered species of mouse or something, if the house were built asd if 
global warming occurred. Though basically my tactic was to let Dave’s 
monologue roll out unimpeded, I did break in here to ask if the 
government had ever sought to take away or constrain his rights over the 
land up Card Creek Hollow, where his family’s farm used to be. He 
thought about that for a second, and said No—but he fes/s as though they 
could any day. And he declared that even though all he had left was his 
rifles, which he knows are no match, 1f and when the government shows 
up to take away what’s his, he’ll take at least a few of them down with him 
‘ as he goes. 


All this I got in more or less the same chunk-form in which I’ve recounted . 
it, with very little solicitation on my part, and all of it is more or less par 
for the course. What drives the militia movement in my part of the 
country, and I suspect most others as well, ıs neither garden-variety 
racism nor sexism in any direct sense, but ants-/ederalism. But that anti- 
federalism is itself neither a pure nor a simple thing. On the one hand, it 
fests on a legitimate perception on the part of the people who hold it in 
Port A. that the same powers are behind both the media and the Federal 
Government, and that those powers don’t give a damn about people like 
themselves. Yet on the other hand, those same people seem incapable of 
understanding that the most overarchingly powerful and the most icily 
indifferent players and interests behind the scenes are those of corporate 
capitalism itself—perhaps because this entity is too large and abstract for 
comprehension, perhaps because of the ongoing strength of those old 
affiliations and identifications working people in my town still feel with 
business itself, including and especially, of course, those tough-love local/ 
transnational plants they must continue to hate and need. 


The Real Enemy 


So too with that widespread sense of increasing powerlessness which 
visits itself ın 2 combination of paranoia about and contempt for a 
government conceived to be, like the Simpson defence team’s portrait of 
the Lapp, viciously totalitarian and ridiculously incompetent in equal 
measure. After all, the Clinton Administration’s most signal successes to 
date have been helping to construct, through NAFTA and GATT, a new 
world system cut to the job of corporate capital’s needs and demands. Yet 
while some militia spokesmen do explicitly mention GATT and NAFTA in 
their bill of particulars against the government, such charges typically 
take second place to wild extrapolations from the admittedly brutal 
excesses of the ATF assaults against Randy Wheeler and the Branch 
Davidians to black helicopters surveilling us from the skies, and shadowy 
New World Government organization preparing to seize all our guns and 
take control. 


Finally, though, it seems to me that there is something to do with gender 
and race at the source of all these misperceptions and half-truths, however 
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much it may differ from active racism and sexism: and that is these men’s 
bafflement, grief and rage at the breakdown of a profoundly undemocra- 
tic, patriarchal and racial hierarchy into which they once believed they 
fitted organically, with their own zones of autonomy and deserved 
privilege, no matter how small. No one attends to or speaks for us, they 
are saying (for in truth, they have never spoken for themselves) and we do 
not have control over our lives. All of which amalgamated itself into the 
bumper sticker for the Republican candidate for Senate who of course 
upset the incumbent Democrat in the 1994 off-year elections: PROTECT 
FREEDOM/VOTE SANTORUM, it said. 


Far from being one and the same, then, these two movements and their 
white male constituencies are more like—pardon the expression— 
dialectical obverses of each other, in terms of both what they’re going for 
aod what they avoid. The men’s movement guys are trying to bust 
through the repressions white men in industrial society have internalized, 
the rigidities and body armour and emotional numbness; but they rarely 
look at the external social conditions and structures that pressure men to 
deform themselves in this way, much less at the comparatively privileged 
positions that allow white guys like themselves a partial exemption from 
the rules. For militiamen, however, no such slack gets cut; nor would they 
be quick to grab it if it were offered. They’re the guys who know what’s 
right, who get things done, who see their mission of protecting and 
restoring the Republic as an extended and exalted version of protecting 
their property and providing for the wife and kids. For these guys, the 
enemy must be purely, impaccably external—indeed, for some of them 
even the Federal Government is too close to home, and it’s the uN or the 
Zionist Conspiracy orbiting the planet that’s at fault. Above all, as with 
the working-class Germans Wilhelm Reich studied sixty years ago or 
Adorno’s ‘little man’ of fascism, what must never be interrogated or 
questioned are the inner terms of the deal such men have already cut with 
power, the one that offers them a limited, localized and at least partly 
fantasized smidgen of the juice the Big Boys who really rule us have, in 
exchange for clamping down on their desires and submitting to their shit- 
eating subordination not only without complaint but with a perverse 
pride. 


But if neither group deserves the collective victim—hero status each claims 
for itself, nor does either quite deserve the blanket condemnation they’ve 
both received. At least, it seems to me that the white guys I know in and 
around the militia movement are as sad as they are scary, and the other 
guys in the men’s movement as simpatico as they are silly—and that while 
both groups are struggling in their own scary, silly ways to figure out 
what it means to be a white guy today, neither group’s struggle need be 
reduced to just another racist, sexist plot. Obviously, before the guys in 
the militia movement could throw in with any genuinely progressive 
movement, they would have to let go of their old deference to political 
and economic power and the piddlepunk sense of privileged rights and 
autonomy ıt got them: to refuse to accept what little is left of their paltry 
‘wages of white maleness’, in effect. Likewise, for the more upscale New 
Agers in the men’s movement actually to live up to their desire, as one 
local spokesman I talked to put it, to be men ‘for something—for equality, 
for feelings’ and against a business culture inimical to both, would require 
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them to join with those who are both spiritually and materially alienated 
from its code of hyper-rationalized and repressive selfishness, and to work 
with them to construct a fully alternative and oppositional culture ın both 
the public and the private sphere. 


For those upscale men’s movement guys to get off the dime and be a 
movement, then, and for militiamen to stop being chumps for the Right, 
both these groups of white men have to get up the strength and wisdom to 
call their foremost enemy by its right name, corporate capitalism, the 
enclave of those (largely) white men who really own the field and call the 
shots. But, to say the least, it is hard to imagine either group ever 
overcoming its internal resistance to taking this plunge in the absence of 
any encouragement or invitations to do so from outside their ranks, from 
other communities suffering as much, and ın most cases more, than these 
men are. Does what’s left of the Left, and feminism, and the struggle 
against racism rea//y want at least some white guys not to be sexist white 
supremacists? If so, ıt is for those of us of whatever gender and race who 
oppose the white guys who run this country and much of the world to 
help these other white guys realize that they ought to oppose their rule as 
well—and indeed, that at least in part that they already do. 


Could such efforts bear fruit? I don’t know; but I think I do know what’s 
coming if all white men keep getting lumped together and written off by 
progressives to be welcomed by reactionaries as an inherently racist sexist 
tribe. The old homeless Black man I was walking with up to the State 
Capitol, winter before last, to protest the latest proposed cuts in general 
assistance and aid to the State’s shelter facilities, put it just right as far as 
Pm concerned. “You know what’s gonna happen if this shit keeps up?’, he 
said, “‘There’s gonna be class war—and it’s gonna be ridiculous? Until 
we—all the rest of us, disaffected white guys included—get the names 
and the sides right, that’s what we’ve got, ridiculous, obfuscated, 
unrecognized class war; and that’s what we’ll continue to get. 


Nadine Gordimer 


Violence and Mr De Klerk’s 
Line of Duty 


In the mid seventies I wrote a novel in which the body of an unknown 
man, found murdered, was shovelled by the police under shallow earth 
among reeds. When the drought broke and the river rose, so did he. That 
body comes back to me as a metaphor for what is happening to us in South 
Africa now. The Truth Commission is contemplating that body, which is 
androgynous in its representation of the ‘permanent removal’ of men and 
women who obstructed, with all their determined conviction, the 
continuation of apartheid under any avatar of racist gods. As a South 
African citizen who sits on no Commission, I feel vitally concerned to 
form my own sense not only of the cleansing of the past by confession, but 
of the connections between the past and what is happening in the present; 
to follow the roots that travel underground from what is supposed to be a 
felled, dead tree. 


Comment on the shootings at Shell House is sub judice; there is a court 
case on the matter in progress. But this does not apply to what is open to 
us, already reported, printed or broadcast. A journalist, Gavin Du 
Venage, was present at Shell House on the morning of 28 March last year, 
and has written his account of how events there began.’ He described the 
appearance of the marchers: ‘t was clear from the red ribbons and Inkatha 
paraphernalia that it was an Inkatha rally in all but name’, and he 
continued, ‘I was in the building for about twenty minutes before the first 
shots rang out. Single shots, presumably from hand guns, and the 
distinctive boom of heavy-gauge shotguns were directed at the front of 
Shell House. The anc headquarters was being attacked. ANC security 
guards armed with hand guns took up positions in front of the building’s 
glass-door entrance. About 2 dozen policemen scurnied for shelter... the 
volume of fire increased and the security guards withdrew into the 
building. The roar of gunfire was by now almost continuous. In the Shell 
House foyer, administration staff and bystanders who had sought shelter 
in the building huddled in terror behind the security desks. It was then 
that I became aware that the security guards were planning to counter- 
attack.’ Du Venage described Shell House as ‘a building under siege’. 


Apologists for Inkatha have contended that the people killed at Shell 
House were taking part in a lawful activity, making their way to 2 lawful 
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gathering. Large numbers of citizens, having withdrawn to their offices, 
looked out and saw what others have since seen on video, how heavily 
armed and undisciplined hordes of marchers indiscriminately attacked 
people. The Goldstone investigations confirmed that dozens had been 
killed or seriously injured before the attack on Shell House and that these 
killings took place from the early hours of the morning. The investi- 
gations established that the vanguard of the marchers, in moving towards 
Shell House, was moving in the opposits direction to their declared purpose 
of attending a gathering at the Library Gardens. Any of us who walks the 
layout of Johannesburg streets can verify this. Who among us who were 
in the city that day can honestly say that he or she was not afraid? How 
could one not believe that the whole purpose of these hordes coming to 
the city was the threat of violence and violence itself, to make ıt clear that 
the Transvaal leaders of the Inkatha Freedom Party (rrp) were capable of 
stopping the election? And where would we all be now, if they had 
succeeded? 


ANC President Mandela had personally informed President de Klerk of his 
information that the marchers would attack Shell House with the 
intention of killing anc leaders inside the building, and Mandela had 
received an undertaking from the Commissioner of Police, General Johan 
van der Merwe, that the roadblocks he demanded would be erected to 
ensure the protection of the Johannesburg community, and that marchers 
would be disarmed. President Mandela related this to the Senate in June 
this year, and said: “They [the marchers] came to Shell House and passed 
the spot where they were supposed to have their meeting. We know why. 
I gave instructions to our security that if the marchers attacked Shell 
House you must protect that House even if you are to kill people. It was 
absolutely necessary for me to give that instruction.’ This is a common- 
law position on the right to self-defence, Mr Mandela added in a statement 
to the press. 


No roadblocks were set up around the city; the police outside Shell House 
that day ran away. 


Mandela’s statements are not to be taken in isolation. A long and ominous 
story is part of their text. They lead back to Sebokeng ın 1990 and the 
recurrent absence of police from scenes of known potential violence, 
although the highest authorities in the land were forewarned. They lead 
all the way back to 1968 and the subsequent changes in the law which were 
to lie behind, and abet, to say the least, these absences in which violence 
and death took over. 


The carrying of dangerous weapons was generally prohibited for many 
years by the Dangerous Weapons Act of 1968. We were all protected by 
this until, in September 1990, President de Klerk promulgated an 
amendment to the Zulu Code—which had introduced additional, specific 
measures to prevent the carrying of dangerous weapons, particularly to 
mectings—exempting Zulus from the prohibition if there was proof of 
“bona fide intention to carry dangerous weapons in accordance with 
traditional Zulu usages, customs or religions’. This, in effect, provided 
legal justification for the 1FP’s gatherings of armed men, and for the police 
1f they chose not to disarm or arrest them. 
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President de Klerk’s proclamation exempting Zulus was declared invalid 
by Judge Didcott, but a Government Notice issued in February 1992 by 
the then Deputy Minister of Law and Order, which made the apparent 
concession of prohibiting the carrying of dangerous weapons at political 
gatherings, once again left an avenue of escape for the rrp with a defining 
clause of such sidling ambiguity that I have had to ask a lawyer friend to 
tell me what it really means. “The definition of “political gathering” shall 
not be constructed as including any traditional cultural gathering or any 
ceremonial gathering’: this allows that all that 1s needed for a political 
meeting to classify itself as a cultural gathering is for there to be a song and 
dance or two as part of the rhetoric and any incitement that might result. 


J. Sarkin and H. Varney, in a 1993 article in a legal journal (acy) asked 
what I myself ask now, when the Kwazulu killings continue in our new 
era, and events at Shell House are under review: “Why the carrying of 
weapons was not tolerated in previous years, when there was relatively 
minimal violence, but when the crisis reached gross proportions the state 
not only tolerated the carrying of these weapons in many instances, but 
enacted legislation extending the category of situations in which the 
public bearing these weapons was allowed? Under the guise of “culture 
and tradition” the government permitted a state of affairs to develop 
whereby sections of the population believe it is their right to be armed in 
public, These developments have led many observers to conclude that the 
state and its security organs, in the context of the political conflict, chose 
not to enforce existing prohibitions and in fact diluted them because of 
the state’s strategic alliance with the Kwazulu Government and the 
Inkatha Freedom Party.’ 


Eight people died at Shell House and many more died in Sebokeng. At 
both places, four years apart, the police in any meaningful forces were 
absent, and had done nothing to pre-empt the tragedies that resulted, 
although they had been alerted in advance by individuals of unquestion- 
able integrity. 


I find myself returning to what happened at Sebokeng from the 
perspective of the present preoccupation with reports of what happened 
at Shell House. The documents of Mr Peter Harris, one of COSATU’s 
lawyers, which I sought out to verify what I remember, record that on 16 
July 1990, he received information from COSATU that at a meeting at 
Denver Hostel an Inkatha rally was announced, and those attending the 
meeting were incited to attack areas of Sebokeng, specifically persons and 
property belonging to cosaru and anc members. Mr Harris sent a letter 
to Inkatha requesting assurance that the rally would be peaceful, and 
letters to the Minister of Law and Order, Adnaan Vlok, the Commis- 
sioner of Police, and the Divisional Commissioner for the West Rand, 
giving details of subsequent Inkatha meetings as the substance of 
COsATU’s concern that they would be attacked. He requested that 
‘necessary pre-emptive measures’ be taken to ensure that no unlawful 
contact would take place. 


Inkatha’s lawyer replied that Inkatha ‘never has had any intention of 
carrying out any unlawful activities’. Two days before the rally was to 
take place, the head of the Security Branch replied, saying that the police 
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had investigated the allegations and were not able to confirm them. They 
would ‘monitor the proceedings in the normal line of duty’. 


Mr Harris had told the Divisional Commissioner, General G. Erasmus, 
the change in the date for the rally from Saturday to Sunday, that the 
residents of George Goch, Namcefield and Denver hostels would leave 
Johannesburg for Sebokeng at 8 a.m. on a special train which had been 
hired for them, and that they would be armed. He asked that the general 
take all steps to disarm them at the station, before they reached Sebokeng, 
1n order to prevent violence. The general assured him this would be done. 


It was not. 


The visit of ANC President Nelson Mandela with Alfred Nzo, Walter 
Sisulu and Thomas Nkobi to Sebokeng two days later was widely 
reported. They were shown the damage to victims’ houses; they saw the 
horribly mutilated corpses in the hospital. Mandela met with Mr de Klerk 
immediately after and was promised that the matter would be investi- 
gated. Nothing further was reported to Mandela. Nobody was ever 
arrested for the massacre at Sebokeng. 


What did it mean ‘to monitor proceedings in the normal line of duty’? Is 
the line drawn against any obligation to go to a railway station, man 
points of entry to a city and disarm thousands of people—an estimated 
fifty thousand Zulus entered Johannesburg on 28 March 1994— 
converging upon it with all the dangers of aggression and counter- 
aggression? Does it mean, by keeping away or sending a mere token 
presence to potentially mortally dangerous gatherings, that there is a 
collusion of self-interest between what were supposed to be the impartial 
forces of law and order and what was supposed to be a government 
impartially dedicated to peaceful transition in the years of negotiation, the 
months leading up to the elections? 


We do not have to depend upon the revelations of a Paul Erasmus that, 
‘After February 22nd 1990 everything that the police did was within the 
parameters, the framework, and with the knowledge of the government 
... The police and the security branch were used by the previous 
government as a tool’ against political opponents.* What 1s surely clear is 
that from 1990 the apartheid government’s long-waged campaign against 
political opponents, the anti-liberation campaign, developed into an anti- 
election campaign in cooperation with another opponent of the elections, 
Inkatha. 


Whether or not Mr de Klerk, the President of our country, knew of the 
dirty tricks campaign against political opponents of the government, 
there are areas where and dates when acts of omission, his own and those of 
security forces for which he was responsible, had the kind of destabiliz- 
ing, terrorizing effect that not only placed the possibility of free elections 
1n jeopardy, but killed many people. Contempuble dirty tricks, such as 
spiking air-conditioners in a restaurant with tear-gas powder, may seem 
to be ın the macabre political-joke genre, when recounted by one of the 


* AGENDA, reported in The Star, 10 July 1995. 
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contrite perpetrators. But when a report from the Chairperson of the 
Goldstone Commission, a report which could have prevented violence in 


many situations in our country during an inflammatory period, was not 
acted upon, ignored by the President, when a report from the lawyers of 
COSATU was ignored by the Commissioner of Police on a specific occasion 
of potential violence; when the personal requests of Nelson Mandela, 
President of the ANC, to President de Klerk and the Commissioner of 
Police, Johan van der Merwe, to pre-empt another specific occasion of 
potential violence was ignored, and as a result South Africans die, the 
shabby, derisive phrase- ‘dirty tricks’ does not suffice to describe the 
magnitude of these tactics. 


Where did Mr de Klerk draw his ‘normal line of duty’ when human lives 
on both sides of the conflict were in danger? 
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review 
Terry Eagleton 


Ireland’s Obdurate Nationalisms 


Interviewer: What have you got against Roman Catholics? 
Belfast Protestant: Are you daft? Why, ther religion of 
course. 


Things in Ireland can be even worse than that. Sectananism from a Belfast 
Protestant is nothing new; but even Irish liberal pluralists can be a bitterly 
partisan bunch, excoriating traditional prejudices with a virulence so 
unremitting as to involve them in a kind of performative contradiction. In 
this articulate, claustrophobic, intensely combative culture, theoretical 
enquiry is now so locked into political doctrine, power and discourse so 
intimately intertwined, that even Michel Foucault might have been 
driven to put in a word for disinterestedness. There are commentators on 
Irish affairs today who would be simply incapable of giving a fair review 
to the work of their political opponents. And much of this 1s in line witha 
history which, given the relative absence of an industrial middle class, the 
depth of ethnic division and the dominance of a corporatist Catholicism in 
the island as a whole, never produced any very flourishing liberal 
tradition. 


John McGarry and Brendan O’Leary’s eminently judicious, splendidly 
level-headed study of Northern Ireland is therefore especially welcome.* 
McGarry and O'Leary, it should be said, are not in the least 
disinterested—they are, by and large, ‘neo-nationalists’ of the sDLP 
variety—but they strive to give both Unionist and traditional nationalist 
causes their due, before proceeding to rap them both sternly over the 
knuckles (the book’s partisan subtext peeps through in the more sardonic, 
polemical tone of its endnotes). Beginning with Irish nationalism, while 
properly insisting that Unionism is in fact a species of nationalism too, 
they discriminate its exclusively ethnic and inclusively civic varieties, and 
acknowledge that Sinn Fein, despite its almost wholly ethnic constitu- 
ency, is formally committed to the latter. They are critical, however, of 
Sinn Fein’s mayoritarian (all-Ireland) principle of self-determination: 1f 
the principle of majority self-determination within Ulster alone had been 
operative at the time of partition then Fermanagh and Tyrone, along with 


"Jon McGarry and Brendan O’ Leary, Explamsag Northern Ireland, Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford 1995, ISBN 0-631-18349-3, {45-00 HB £12-99 PB. 
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the city of Derry, should have become part of the Irish Free State, but the 
authors, like the Unionists, see no overwhelming reason why the most 
reasonable plebiscite area should have been the whole island. In Ireland, 
the issue of self-determination is plagued by a conflict over what counts as 
the relevant unit of self-determination ın the first place, ın what one might 
see as illustrating a profound tautology built into the very notion of 
political democracy. The people must govern themselves politically, but 
what counts as the people is itself a political construction. Even so, 
McGarry and O’Leary are in no doubt that the Irish Free State should 
have been granted jurisdiction in 1921 over far more people and territory 
than it actually obtained. While the Unionists insisted on the right of 
Northern Ireland to secede, they acknowledged no such right for people 
or areas within its boundaries. To avoid imposing on Ireland a system 
rejected by a quarter-of its population, the British government of the day 
created an artificial state rejected by one-third of its population. 


McGarry and O’Leary are also sceptical of the nationalist belief in British 
imperialism as the cause of the current conflict, or as the central obstacle 
to its resolution. It is, they argue implausibly, ‘merely one set of causal 
agents’ in the. struggle. With some justice, they see traditional Insh 
nationalism as having drastically underestimated the tenacity of Unionist 
political preferences, and deny that ma violence, unlike that of the Irish 
war of independence, has either any popular mandate of legitimacy or any 
claim to meet the eminently reasonable criteria for a just war embedded in 
Catholic theology. One such criterion is that violence must be the only 
means available to resolve a serious injustice, whereas the ma would 
presumably have to claim with neo-scholastic subtlety that violence was 
the only means available to them to resolve an injustice by other means. In 
McGarry and O’Leary’s eyes and, as some Sinn Feiners will now 
acknowledge, the armed struggle has served to reinforce Unionist 
intransigency, inhibited political reform and economic investment, and 
provoked the British authorities into further erosion of civil liberties. 
Irish unification, so the book argues, demands the consent of the 
Unionists, a continuing British presence in the country and changes in the 
constitution and public policy of the Republic; and European institutions 
may well facilitate it better than traditional nationalist models. 


Marxism—Green, Orange and Red 


The tone of the study sharpens significantly when it turns to examine 
‘green’ or republican Marxist accounts of Northern Ireland. Such a case, 
so ıt argues, trades in simplistic ‘false consciousness’ notions of Unionist 
hostility to national unity, views ethnic, national and religious issues as 
purely superstructural, and delivers an implausibly economistic account 
of Great Britain’s interests in the North. If partition was indeed, among 
other things, economically motvated, ee presence in the North 
can hardly be said to be so now, with a subvention from London to the 
region of £3.5 billion per year. But not all green Marxism 1s economistic, 
as the authors are somewhat grudgingly constrained to acknowledge in 
quoting, among others, Eamonn McCann; there have been strong 
political reasons for the British presence too. In granting this, McGarry 
and O’Leary also retain a degree of scepticism: a united independent 
Ireland within Naro might have served British geo-political interests just 
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as well—abstractly true but historically irrelevant, British policy in 
Ireland has been determined by reasons other than defensive ones, and the 
end of the Cold War has not, yet, led to a reversal of the British 
commitment there. These are arguable claims; but they pass over too 
quickly the importance of sovereignty, for the sake of which the British 
ruling class was prepared to go to war over an inconsiderable South 
Atlantic archipelago and is currently tearing itself apart over Europe. The 
book risks straw-targeting all Marxism as economic reductionism; and its 
arguments against the analogy between the IRA and other wars of anti- 
colonial liberation are in general rather shaky. The fact that the rra, unlike 
the Vietcong, ‘do not enjoy the active military support of the contiguous 
state they are fighting to unite with’ is hardly 2 knockdown case. The 
book is not implacably opposed to the anti-colonial model of Northern 
Ireland, but prefers to view the war in the North as a national rather than 
anti-colonial affair. Whether these dimensions can be quite so neatly 
distinguished 1s surely doubtful. The struggle in Northern Ireland has 
indeed been an ethno-national, partly intra-class conflict, but for it to fail 
1n this way to conform to a ‘classical’ class or anti-colonial paradigm 1s no 
reason to undervalue its class or anti-colonial aspects. Is 2 struggle 
launched wholly by women against wage-cuts class warfare, or is it not? 
No Marxism worth the name has claimed that anti-imperialist warfare 1s 
simply inter-class conflict in exotic or exported guise. The fact that ‘liberal 
democracies outside the British Isles have not seen the conflict as a war of 
national liberation’ is neither here nor there; neither, strangely enough, 
have they tended to view commercial television as a form of cultural 
exploitation. No Marxist needs to argue—though some in Ireland and 
elsewhere certainly have—that national, ethnic and religious conflicts are 
the ‘mere by-products of capitalism which will disappear in socialist 
societies’; but neither is there nothing to be said for the green Marxist case 
that partition has gravely weakened working-class unity and the cause of 
socialism 1n Ireland. 


McGarry and O’Leary then turn to the discourse of Unionism, 
discriminating its devolutionist and integrationist wings, and critically 
inspecting its claim that the primary cause of the Northern conflict ts the 
irredentist posture of the Irish Republic and the uncertainty of the British 
commitment to the region. The authors point out in response that the 
Unionists have never taken the nationalist minority in the North 
seriously; that they have consistently denied their unjust treatment of 
them; and that—since most ux citizens apparently do not regard the 
Unionists as authentically Britsh—some of the arguments Unionist use 
to reject the nationalist case for a single Irish nation can be deployed just 
as effectively to dismiss their own case for Northern Ireland as exclusively 
part of the British nation-state. Unionist ‘majoritarian’ thinking 1s 
arguably incoherent: if it holds that the majority in the ux cannot overrule 
the preferences of the majority within Northern Ireland, then it has no 
grounds for claiming that the majority within Northern Ireland should 
overrule the preferences of the minority there. Unionism’s hostility to the 
irredentist clauses of the Republic’s constitution overlooks the fact that 
Article 29 of the same constitution binds the southern state to the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. A strain of revisionist Unionism 
views the British state as an embodiment of pluralism and liberal 
individualism, 1n contrast to an ethnically based nation-state, and thus as 
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graced with a progressive ideology. To this McGarry and O’ Leary riposte 
that almost all civic democracies in fact assume an ethnic basis for 
citizenship, and that the racist ux 1s certainly no exception to this rule. 
Moreover, the Republic of Ireland—a society without hereditary 
monarchy, aristocracy or an established church, and with a decent record 
on human rights—1s hardly the benighted enclave this argument would 
suggest. Its treatment of its Protestant minority has been a good deal 
more enlightened than the Unionists’ treatment of the nationalist 
minority. The book thus concedes far less to Unionism than it does to 
Irish nationalism, but nonetheless identifies some striking analogies 
between them. Each blames exogenous agents for the Northern conflict; 
each upbraids its own patron-state for being lukewarm ın its support; 
each deliberately misreads the reality of the other’s national identification. 
For one sort of Unionist, Gerry Adams 1s a Briton who simply needs to be 
persuaded of the fact; for one sort of Irish nationalist, Ian Paisley has 
merely been manipulated into forgetting his authentic Irishness. 


Irish Marxism can come wrapped in orange and red as well as green. The 
authors have little trouble ın dispatching the first of these varieties, surely 
one of the most degenerate strains of the doctrine in modern times. 
Initially developed by the British and Irish Communist Organisation, so- 
called orange Marxism is really a species of Unionist supremacy thinly 
disguised as hard-nosed historical materialism, seeing in the Protestant 
North a democratic industrial vanguard at odds with a reactionary, 
ruralist and nationalist Republic. ‘Red’ Marxism, by contrast, rejects 
imperialism as an explanation of Britain’s role in Ireland, and in some of 
its versions views the conflict as essentially one between traditionalist and 
managerial forms of capitalism. Ethnic struggle can be decoded as a crisis 
of capitalist modernization, a move which in the authors’ eyes once more 
fatally underestimates the relative autonomy of ethno-national issues. 
Red Inish Marxism uncouples the national and social questions, regarding 
the former as a dangerous distraction from what are properly matters of 
class and capital. The North should remain in the Union, and the true 
answer to the warfare there is socialism, as the true answer to sin is 
holiness. 


A Secular Conflict 


The study next proceeds to demolish with admirable effectiveness three 
common, mistaken explanations of the Northern Insh war: religious, 
cultural and economic. Religion may be the distinguishing marker of the 
communities in contention, but it in no sense forms the substance of their 
quarrel. There is no noticeable correlation between the most conflict- 
ridden areas of the region and the intensity of religious convictions, and 
the Protestant working class in Belfast are probably quite as secular as 
their urban counterparts elsewhere. Nationalism, similarly, 1s a secular 
rather than theological doctrine, envisaging a united Ireland beyond 
sectarianism, and only a paltry percentage of the Northern Irish cite 
religion as a major cause of the strife. Protestants are considerably more 
worried about losing their British identity or economic advantages than 
about the power of the Roman Catholic church; a disarmingly frank 66.1 
per cent of them reject Irish unity because they want to ‘keep their 
privileged position in Northern Ireland’, not because they are troubled 
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about Roman Catholic ethics—they are mostly moral conservatives 
themselves—or lose sleep over the doctrine of papal infallibulity. 
Catholics in the North have been discriminated against as potentially 
disloyal republicans, not for saying the rosary. It follows that increasing 
secularization, ecumenism or educational integration are unlikely in 
themselves to bring peace to the region. Much the same applies to the 
cultural panaceas beloved of some Northern middle-class liberals. There 
are some interesting arguments to the effect that the cultural histories of 
both Northern communities predispose them for different reasons to non- 
statist styles of thought, and so perhaps to pre-modern or unofficial forms 
of violence, and that in both cases a strong cultural egalitananism 
inhibited the growth of disciplining, hegemonic political parties. Each 
community sees itself as part of a mghtful majority, but also considers 
itself an ınsecure and maltreated minority, hence combining majoritarian 
arrogance with minoritarian grievance. 


But such culturalist explanations, which locate the sources of violence 
within the communities themselves, offer false comfort to the colonial 
power, and overlook the truth that all ethnic groups nurture myths about 
their historical past. There 1s, so the authors claim, no well-established 
evidence of a specifically Irish obsession with history, and the cultural 
traits supposedly particular to the Inish situation exist elsewhere without 
generating armed conflict. The Northern Irish are exceptional only in that 
the national conflicts which have dominated Europe for over a century 
have with them not yet been resolved, a condition which has precious 
little to do with some endemic atavism or weakness of modernity. Irish 
nationalism flourished just at the historical point where the country was 
becoming thoroughly anglicized, and a survey of the 1960s suggested that 
Northern Catholics and Protestants differed on very few matters other 
than political ones. The origins of the Northern contention had a good 
deal more to do with the absolute expansion of the postwar Catholic 
middle class in the area, breeding higher social expectations, than with 
traditions of tribal warfare. Both Unionist and nationalist groups are 
happy enough to tolerate each other’s religious and national culture; what 
they find hard to swallow is the fact that the state of the other community 
claims sovereignty over what they regard as their own territory. The 
conflict, ın short, is ‘rational’, not ‘cultural’; there is no fundamental 
problem of cultural misunderstanding in Northern Ireland—on the 
contrary, each community knows only too well what the other desires— 
and cultural solutions will not ın themselves unlock the impasse. 


Nor, for that matter, will economic ones. Some nationalists point to the 
ways in which the European Union has made a united Ireland more 
attractive from an economic perspective; the economic interests of the 
North and the Republic are now more similar than those of Northern 
Ireland and Great Britain, and in a ‘Europe of the regions’ the North 
might fare better as a sizeable chunk of Ireland than as a marginal piece of 
the ux. But the Northern nationalists will only be satisfied with full 
political recognition, not just with socio-economic reforms, as their 
continuing alienation from political institutions now formally committed 
to combating economic discrimination would suggest. Equally, Unio- 
nists are committed to a good deal more than their economic or social 
privileges. If economic deprivation alone were responsible for the 
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violence, then one would expect to witness similar militancy in Great 
Britain or in parts of Dublin; and—a point the authors overlook, but grist 
to their political mill—a moral justification of it on those grounds alone 
would entail a moral justification of violence almost everywhere in the 
world. Moreover, Northern nationalists look to unity with the Republic 
despite its relative poverty. And rather than promoting accommodation, 
European integration has reinforced Unionist insecurities and deepened 
their intransigence. 


Political Solutions 


After some suggestive comparative analysis of the Northern Irish 
situation with parallel scenarios elsewhere, McGarry and O’Leary turn 
finally to the question of a political settlement. They have rejected the 
exogenous nationalist view that an imperial Britain anxious to own part of 
Ireland is the chief source of the conflict; on the contrary, so they 
maintain, Britain is prepared to tolerate a united Ireland if the majority 
wishes it, and ‘displays a remarkable willingness to cede part of its 
territory’. Britain, after all, had originally been prepared to grant 
autonomy to the whole of Ireland—indeed Winston Churchill, desperate 
for conscripts, renewed the offer during the Second World War—and 
backed down -only because of Unionist resistance to Home Rule. 
Likewise, the authors dismiss the exogenous Unionist case that the 
Republic of Ireland is primarily responsible for the existence of 
nationalism in the North—a case which farcically views Northern 
nationalists as the mere dupes of a Republic many of them cordially detest. 
Adequate explanations require exogenous and endogenous factors to be 
synthesized. The conflict can be resolved only if the nationalists of both 
communities are taken seriously and politically accommodated, so the 
authors set their faces simultaneously against ‘partisan’ nationalism and 
the sort of solutions, all the way from ‘red’ Marxism to liberal culturalism, 
which strike them as short-circuiting the national question altogether. 
One strategy for accommodating both nationalisms—a new form of 
partition—1s instantly rejected as too perilous and complicated. This then 
leaves the solution of dual sovereignty over the North by both Great 
Britain and the Republic of Ireland, a policy which the authors have urged 
elsewhere. They do not, however, urge it here, on the grounds that the 
Unionists will not currently wear it. Instead, they settle for a Northern 
Ireland which remains British but which is radically democratized and 
enjoys a degree of power-sharing and a Bill of Rights. 


For the political Left, the struggle in Northern Ireland writes dramatically 
large a tension between political principle and political realism which is of 
more general import. It 18, in part, a clash between actuality and 
counterfactuality—between fact and value, indicative and subjunctive, 
positivist and idealist, pragmatist and utopian, what does and what 
should (or should not) exist. In the case of Northern Ireland, these 
complex tensions are overlaid by a historical/contemporary axis, such that 
wholly divergent views of the region emerge depending on whether one 
is examining it synchronically or diachronically, from the standpoint of its 
political genesis or the viewpoint of its empirical existence. McGarry and 
O'Leary deliver a possibly workable synchronic solution; but they, more 
than anyone, are aware that from a classical republican standpoint they are 
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merely tinkering with the mechanisms of a state which is viewed as wholly 
illegitimate, which should never have been invented in the first place and 
which has no right to exist. McGarry and O’Leary would naturally reject 
this viewpoint as extremist and intransigent, and it has often enough been 
precisely that. But it need not in fact entail the slightest hostility to a 
generous amount of Northern Protestant self-determination. It is simply 
the arguable case that if those Protestants have a right to self- 
determination but their state has no right to exist in its present form, then 
the solution which might best secure both of these objectives would be a 
non-partitioned Ireland with a high degree of political autonomy for the 
Northern Protestant community. But in appearing to pitch everything 
upon what the Unionists of Northern Ireland will currently countenance, 
McGarry and O’Leary are in dire danger of transgressing their own 
proper insistence that the nght to self-determination of the nationalist 
minority in the North must be accommodated too. How complete a veto 
over desirable solutions are the Unionists to be conceded, given that they 
might well be ill-persuaded even of the book’s extravagantly modest 
proposal? Is it really an appropmate response to a deadlock which the 
authors themselves have supremely well demonstrated to have deep 
historical and structural determinants to suggest that, in a reformed 
Northern Ireland, ‘it might be thought appropriate to invite experienced 
officers from the Garda Siochana (the Republic’s police force) to join the 
nies (Northern Ireland Police Service)? Is tt only nationalist diehards 
who might suspect that these proposals fail to measure up to the size of the 
problem which the book itself has so excellently dissected? McGarry and 
O’Leary are finally more successful in betraying the obduracy of the 
problem than ın furnishing a satisfying solution; but ın the process their 
lucidity, thoroughness and formidable powers of analysis have put every 
student of the topic in their debt. 
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Peter Townsend 


Persuasion and Conformity: An 
Assessment of the Borrie Report on 


Soctal Justice 


The Labour Party is recasting its policies on the welfare state and one 
substantial contribution to its thinking 1s the Report of 1ts Commission on 
Social Justice.’ What informed the Commission’s approach? Without 
saying as much, they appear to have been governed by the belief that to 
win the next election the Labour Party must bow to the pressures of the 
international market, reduce long-standing aspirations to social equality 
and withdraw from the most costly commitments to the welfare state. 
This led them to neglect what might be done about globalization, to 
discount stark national evidence about current economic trends and to 
ignore the implications of that evidence for social policies. 


The Commission’s Report attempts to bring offa fine balancing act—but 
on several counts does not succeed. Modernization is conceived as a 
problem of maintaining the allegiance of traditional Labour supporters 
while persuading them that it is no longer necessary or possible to aim for 
social equality and community through stuctural change. In the process, 
it is supposed, Labour will placate business interests or even harness them 
to its cause, and appeal to middle-of-the-road voters. New Labour will 
‘transform the welfare state from a safety net in times of trouble to a 
springboard for economic opportunity’ with measures which enhance 
employabulity by investment in training and adult education, establish a 
minimum hourly wage end other legal rights, and possibly shift taxation 
from earnings to environmental pollution and resource use, including the 
use of roads. 


If this characterization is correct, Labour’s domestic policies on health, 
education, housing, community care, social security, personal taxation 
and employment will now be altogether different from those it pursued 
after the War. The policies seem to depend on vacating the ‘social’ place in 
Europe and the world associated with Labour’s construction of a welfare 
state. This conclusion, if not the exact policies which flow from it, appear 


! Commission on Social Justice, Sers! Justice: Strategres fer Natrenal Renewal, 
Report of the Commission on Social Justice, London, Vintage 1994, ISBN 0—09- 
951141-X, £6.99 
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to be endorsed by Tony Blair—for example in his speech on the fiftieth 
anniversary of Labour’s victory of 1945.” 


What is the Alternative? 


There 1s an alternative approach, which the Commussion did not seriously 
consider. It starts from the recognition that problems of impoverishment, 
social polarization and political instability have reached dramatic, and 
indeed threatening, proportions because powerful forces within the 
international market are operating in conditions of diminishing democra- 
tic restraint. The evidence for these disturbing trends is overwhelming.’ 
As a consequence poverty and inequality are deepening at an alarming 
rate.* In these circumstances, a major national plan for social reconstruc- 
tion, put forward in common cause with partners in Europe and 
elsewhere, is urgently needed to slow down, halt and even reverse these 
disastrous social trends. Given this background, the tasks for domestic 
policy then fall into place: complicity with international market forces 





* 5 July 1995. See the published version of the speech, Let Us Fees the Fatare, 
Fabtan Pamphlet 571, London, August 1995, and see also T. Blair, Socselism, 
Fabian Pamphlet 565, London 1994. 

3 In general this 1s conceded in many current publications by the international 
agencies, particularly UNRISD, UNDP and UNICEF, and by non-government 
organisations like Oxfam, One World Action, War on Want and Chnstian Aid, 
although the connections to international economic policies alike of both the 
agencies and multinatonal companies are rarely made See in particular the text of 
the uN Summit for Social Development held ın Copenhagen in March 1995, 
Declaration and Programms of Action’ Outcome of the World Summasi fer Social 
Development, Report of the Secretary General, New York 1995. There have been 
increasingly savage indictments of the adjustment policies of the mF and the 
World Bank, sometimes from unexpected quarters. See the editonal in The Lancet, 
‘Structural Adjustment too Painful’, vol. 344, no. 8934 (1994), pp. 1377-8; and 
the sharp commentaries over a long period from uncer (for example, G K. 
Helleiner, G. A. Cornia and R. Jolly, ‘nar Adjustment Policies and Approaches 
and the Needs of Children’, Werld Development, vol. 19, no. 12 (1991), pp. 1823-34) 
and unrisp (for example, Strectaral Adjastment in a Changing World, Geneva, 
December 1994, and D. Ghai and C. Hewitt de Alcantara, Globalryation and Socal 
Integration’ Patterns and Processes, Geneva 1994). The arguments for a world 
economic policy which would be different from the neo-monetanst policies 
increasingly dominant ance since the 19608 are gathering momentum. See for 


example T. Lang and C. Hines, The New Protscimasm: Protecting the Future Agamsi . 


Free Trade, London 1994, and N. Chomsky, Gleba! Polsctes: A New World Order, 
Cambridge 1993. New Labour seems to be some way from recognizing this trend, 
though some figures in traditional Labour, like Denis Healey, make interesting 
exceptions; sec his ‘Global Forces’, New Statesman and Sectety, 16 June 1995. 
4 This deserves to be at the forefront of public and political attention. Increasing 
inequality and poverty during the 19808 and 19908 have been documented 
extensively. For the Third World see, for example, I. Jaxairy, M. Alamgir and T. 
Panuccio, The State of World Rural Peserty, Rome and New York, International 
Fund for Agricultural Development, 1992. For the United States and the United 
Kingdom see for example, P. Townsend, The International Analysis of Poverty, 
Hemel Hempstead 1993, chapter 1. In addiuon there 1s new evidence for members 
of the European Union other than the ux; see D. Robbins, Obssrsatery ox Natonal 
Pelscies to Combat Social Excluston, Third Annual Report, Commission of the 
Communities, Directorate General V Employment, Social Affairs and 
Industrial Relations, EEIG, Lille 1994. 
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will not do the trick. Only resolute dependence on collective interests and 
their expression through principles of public organization, control, and 
service will work. The formulation of such an approach in the ux might 
also reinvigorate a disillusioned electorate—as well as disillusioned 
democratic socialists. One point in particular appears repeatedly to have 
been ignored by the Commission: the basis of any partnership between 
public and private sectors depends on a strong public sector. Yet of 
course the public sector has been, and continues to be, undermined. 
Serious proposals have to be put in place to restore and enhance its 
viability as an institutional force. 


The Welfare State in Different Forms 


This alternative approach can be considered at various different levels. If 
we consider different models of the ‘Welfare State’, then we must ask 
whether Britain should, following the United States, take the path of the 
‘gradual erosion’ of what is already close to becoming a ‘residual’ welfare 
state; or whether it should instead emulate the greater resistance to such 
institutional dismantlement displayed by some of the central European 
and Scandinavian countries; or even attempt to reinstate welfare in 
conformity with a new European model involving better integrated 
social and economic development.® Of course, a more forthright case for 
measures to establish a radically more democratic and equal society, with 
necessarily a much larger public sector and system of public service, 
should be argued. But we can start by registering the decline from past 
standards. Social scientists attempt to classify the policy systems of 
different countries—sometimes in relation to measured fulfilment of 
declared objectives like: social equality or equality of opportunity or 
sometimes just in relation to expenditure on certain arbitrarily defined 
public (and private) services. The ux seems to score better on the latter 
than the former criteria, partly because of its entrenched class system,’ but 
nevertheless even on these grounds, when compared with other industrial 
countnies, it ranks low. 


In the past some social scientists and historians saw the British welfare 
state largely as an accommodation to capitalism, and as perpetuating, 
rather than seriously modifying, class inequalities." Such criticism did not 





3! G. Esping-Andersen, After the Gelden Ags: The Future of the Welfare State in the 
New Ghbal Order, uNnisD, Geneva 1994, p. 23. 

é Ibid.; S. Leibfried, ‘Towards a European Welfare State? On Integraung Poverty 
Regimes into the European Community’, in Z. Ferge and J. E. Kolberg, eds, 
Soctal Policy tn a Changing Exreps, Frankfurt am Main and Boulder, Colorado 1992; 
S Leibfned and P. Pierson, ‘Prospects for Social Europe’, Politics and Sectety, vol. 
20, 00 3 (1992), pp. 333-66, S. Leibfried and P. Pearson, eds, Esrepsan Social 
Policy: Between Fragmentation and Integratron, Washington pc 1995; A. Pfaller, I. 
Gough and G. Therborn, eds, Can the Welfare State Compete? A Comparators Sindy 
of Free Advanced Capitalist Socutns, London 1991; and, for earlier examples, R. M 
Titmuss, Secsa/ Pelrcy, London 1974; I. Gough, The Pedstical Economy of the Welfare 
State, London 1979. 

7 See, for example, J. Westergaard, Whe Gets What? The Hardening of Class in the 
Late Twentieth Century, Cambridge 1994, and D.J. Lee, ‘Class as a Soctal Fact’, 
Secrelegy, vol. 28, no. 2 (1994), PP. 397—415. 

* For example, J. Saville, ‘Labour Income Redistribution’, in R. Miliband and J. 
Saville, eds, The Seczalsst Regester, London 1965, and Gough, The Polstical Economy 
of the Welfare State. 
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register the extent of concessions and actual gains it represented. Likewise 
little effort was made to account for significant variations between states, 
whether classified by welfare or political criteria. This led to complaints 
that ‘neo-Marmist grand theorists have largely rested content with 
abstract conceptual elaborations tied to illustrative case materials for one 
nation at a time.” In recent years there have been changes. There are more 
attempts to compare developments empirically across countries, with the 
delineation of three worlds of welfare capitalism: the socialist—Denmark 
and the Netherlands, as well as Sweden; the conservative-corporatist— 
France and Germany; and the li 9 
analysts have been inclined to distinguish the ux from the conservative- 
corporatist sub-category, but now the link with the us is more often 
made—mauinly because of the extent of privatization, deregulation and 
means-testing since 1979. Another important theoretical development 
has been to look at particular welfare-state institutions and services—like 
pensions or housing—in depth, and across countries, in relation to the 
type of welfare state, as a basis for explaining social trends. Thus Michael 
Harloe has studied developments in public housing in relation to social- 
policy theory.'? Such research helps focus attention on social and 
economic policies as the prime agents of social change—whether 
progressive or regressive, whether tending towards or away from social 
disaster. Civil instability, and the collapse of civil rights, including welfare 
rights, are now properly regarded as part of the record to be studied. In 
theoretical reviews of the recent past and future of the welfare state the 
need to combine structural and political perspectives is recognized." 
They also bring to the forefront the need, analytically, to understand the 
lmkagis between different sets of policies. Against this background the 
Commission for Social Justice was given the task of producing a reasoned 
theoretical basis for systematizing social planning. 








The Borne Commuission’s formal assignment was therefore potentially 
path-breaking. Its work was bound to reflect the preoccupations of its 
members. The Commission was set up in December 1992 and its report 
was published in November 1994. Its chairman was Sir Gordon Borrie, 
formerly the Director-General of Fair Trading. Among the fifteen other 
members of the Commission were some who were not members of the 
Labour Party and one, David Marquand, who had been a member of the 
Steering Committee of the spp from:1981 to 1988. Trades union and 
public service representation was very thin. The chairman declined to 
reassure Labour supporters that their historic commitments would be 
respected. Indeed, his press comments often gave the Conservatives a 
stick with which to beat the Labour Party. For example, an article in the 
Observer on 20 June 1993 indicated that the Welfare State was at risk. It 
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became increasingly clear that key principles of universality —particularly 
those affecting basic state pensions, child benefit and disablement 
benefit—were not inviolate. It is one thing to modernize policies, but 
surely another to repudiate the Pee and aspirations of 
generations of socialists. 


Indifference to Public Opinion 


From an early date the Commission also discounted the substantial 
popular support for higher universal state benefits. Despite the blandish- 
ments of Thatcherite ideology, deregulation and privatizanon, and the 
continuous cuts made in the structure of benefits, repeated opinion polls 
in the eighties and nineties have shown big majorities in favour of 
improvements in basic benefits. The growth of the economy and—for 
most of the population—of real disposable income, showed that such an 
option was not unrealistic. The reports of the Annual Survey of British 
Social Attitudes provide strong evidence of public support for a higher 
level of public expenditure, and also, although less strongly, for higher 
taxes to fund it. Thus, the 1994 report found that the percentage of the 
population supporting higher taxes to finance higher spending on health, 
education and social benefits had increased steadily from 32 per cent in 
1983 to 63 percent in 1994. In the first chapter of the Eleventh Report, on 
public spending, David Lipsey, the political editor of the Exonomist, 
conceded the force of public opinion: “The British people want more state 

ding, even if ıt means more taxes’, and added, ‘the balance of 





Conservative and Labour Parties usually try to appeal to—1s, so far at 
least, still firmly tilted towards keeping the key pillars of the welfare state 
intact.’"} Yet popular opinion about the direction of policy plays no part 
in the Commission’s report: that was a miscalculation of the first 
magnitude. 


“To Live Free from Want’ 


Aside from the curious decision to ignore widespread public support for 
the welfare state, another of the Commission’s mistakes was to sidestep 
key features of its terms of reference—terms which had been carefully 
agreed with the former Labour Party leader, John Smith. Thus, the last 
half of the terms of reference reads: 


To analyse public policies, particularly in the fields of employment, 
taxation and social welfare, which could enable every individual to 
live free from want and to enjoy the fullest possible social and 
economic opportunities; 

And to examine the contribution which such policies could make to 
the creation of a fairer and more just society. 


These terms have not been met. The whole emphasis of the report is on 
Strategy, as in the title, not policies. The job set the Commission by John 
Smith was clearly to examine the connections between policies and 
‘freedom from want’. This required careful assessment of past Labour 
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policies—like earnings-related pensions—and of their overall and 
specific social effects. It also required a willingness to consider whether 
alternative policies should now be devised to meet the objective as, or 
more, effectively. Any alternative policy options would have to be 
accompanied by appropriate costings. But such a review was not 
undertaken. There ıs no pretence that the current report represents a 
detailed plan or set of policies which an incoming government could 
accept and implement, or modify in relation to defined priorities. The 
crucial instruction to find policies which would enable ‘every’ individual 
to ‘live free from want’ was disregarded. That word ‘every’ made 
unambiguous the injunction to discard means-tested solutions—which 
have never reached ‘every’ individual—and to choose measures which 
were inclusive or integrative, and not socially exclusive, which tend to 
build support for welfare, and not those which undermine it. 


All along, the Labour leadership kept its distance from the Commission’s 
work, and therefore was not committed to accepting its principal 
recommendations, especially if alternative options were set out in detail. 
It was, in fact, a major blunder not to formulate a set of options, and not to 
specify their projected costs, and the numbers of winners and losers under 
each option. This is largely why the press lost interest in the Report soon 
after it was published. 


Thus, while the Commission was expected to produce a ‘plan’ of linked 
policies, the result was rather different. It was supposed to analyse present 
conditions, together with the policies which had brought them about, and 
show what had to be changed, and how, judiciously weighing short-term 
and long-term considerations. As it turns out, the Commission is 
surprisingly reticent about desirable policies either for the short or long 
term. Figures are hard to come by, and serious questions about scale, 
balance, prionty, finance, likely public support, the relationship between 
public and private sectors, and conformity with European policies are left 
unexplored and unresolved. It is difficult to attach any figures to the 
Commision’s proposals or to apply to them tests of ‘fairness’ by gender, 
age or economic status, either in relation to the individual or the family. 


I am particularly concerned about the proposed economies. Nowhere 
does the Commission list the cuts, work out the savings gained by them, 
and go on to argue what should—and what could not, or should not—be 
restored from the destruction of the institutional apparatus built up with 
difficulty by Labour governments of the 19608 and 19708. This applies 
most of all to pensions, child benefit, disability benefits and unemploy- 
ment benefits, but also to the health and education services. The 
peremptory dismissal of the welfare inheritance, the achievement of post- 
war Labour governments, 1s shameful and shocking. 


A review of the Commussion’s Report should mention the supporting 
papers. The shift away from policy analysis—and the discussion of 
history typified in the 1942 Beveridge Report—and from the systematic 
exposition of alternative policies was also evident in the two interim 
reports and the subsequent thirteen reports on specific issues. Thus, the 
second interim report of the Commission produced ten propositions on 
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social justice." These were oddly chosen and did not cohere. The list of 
sources and further reading was not reassuring. The first proposition 
read: ‘Social Justice is about more than poverty—it concerns everyone. 
The best way to help the minority who are poor is to advance social justice 
for all.” The poor are of course only a section, sometimes a large section, 
of the population of a country. But ‘poverty’ is a condition brought about 
by distorted institutional control of the allocation and distribution of 
resources. There was no acknowledgment of that systematic control, 
through capital ownership and an institutionalized hierarchy of inequa- 
lity, either in this early paper or in the subsequent series. Proposition 5 
canvassed a ‘widening access to wealth’ but only in terms of individual 
home ownership and personal pensions. Proposition 9 refered to ‘welfare 
state nights’ but only in the context of ‘heightened responsibilities’. The 
supplementary texts do nothing to remedy the deficiency of the Report. 


A New Philosophy? 


To the first failure, not addressing public opinion, and the second, not 
fulfilling key features of the terms of reference, was added a third: namely, 
of not expressing, or even indicating, a coherent body of principle or 
theory to inform the proposed strategy. To modernize is to bring up to 
date, but presumably to do so without jettisoning worthwhile gains from 
the past, without alienating the most committed of one’s supporters and 
without shirking an analysis of the nation’s problems which may carry 
uncomfortable lessons for its leaders. Surprisingly, the Commission on 
Social Justice neglects key principles which have been held to define 
‘socialist’ policies, including equality, solidarity, minimum sufficiency, 
public service, public ownership, progressive taxation, redistribution, 
service-affordability and internationalism. These principles can, it 18 true, 
be abstracted from operational detail, just as operational detail—in the 
form of the small print of contracts, regulations and policies—can be set 
out without clanfying the general principles which govern them. 
Logically, one can be inferred from the other. Yet something important is 
lost if principles are not clearly proclaimed. There is no doubt that the 
linked exposition of both the general philosophy and the particular 
proposals can be invaluable to party adherents and the public alike, 
focusing hopes and arousing enthusiasm, as the Beveridge Report, and 
perhaps a few other postwar reports, illustrated very well. 


The nearest the Report comes to a formulation of principle or philosophy 
can be found in its early pages. After an account of the state of the nation 
in a changing world the Commission suggests there are three rival 
strategies or possible futures for policy (Chapter 3). We could become 
‘deregulators’, ‘levellers’ or ‘investors’. These categories are, of course, 
debatable and cannot be said to cover all shades of opinion. 


One of the three options is ruled out. Deregulators ‘dream of a future in 
which dynamic entrepreneurs, unshackled by employment laws or social 
responsibilities, create new businesses and open up new markets; in which 
there is no limit to how high earnings at the top will rise—and no limit to 
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how low wages at the bottom will fall... Theirs is a future of extremes.’ It 
depends upon ‘the unceasing drive for competitiveness through ever- 
cheaper production of what we already produce; socially ... upon the 
reduction of public service and public spending; politically... ona logic 
of centralization and exclusivity, destroying publicly accountable institu- 
tions that stand between law-making government and individual 
decision-making in the market place.’" 


The second is also ruled out, though less convincingly than the first. 
Levellers, it is claimed, are ‘pessimists who do not see how we can turn the 
economy round, and in any case argue that economic renewal should not 
be the concern of a Commission on Social Justice. They say our job is 
[only] to protect the poor from economic decay. They believe we should 
try to achieve social justice primarily though the tax and benefits 
systems.’'° This is a straw man. The authors of the report assert, “The 
Levellers are concerned with the distribution of wealth to the neglect of 
its production; they develop policies for social justice independent of the 
economy.’ Many on the Left would not recognize this characterization 
of ‘levellers’, a title transparently intended to refer to their alternative 
strategy. They see redistribution and universal benefits as the right basis 
for policies of economic growth, and not just as an adjunct of 
employment rights, alongside a minimum wage and planning for the 
enlargement of public services, and not just their greater efficiency and 
responsibility. They would also see certain desirable forms of ‘levell- 
~ ing’—namely social nghts in employment and national insurance—as 
part of ‘turning the economy round’. The description of Levellers in the 
feport is a grotesque caricature of responsible thinking on the Left. 


The third alternative, of course, is what the Report would have us 
endorse. Investors ‘combine the ethics of community with the dynamics 
of a market economy. Investment in people by means of the extension of 
economic opportunity will provide the basis for prosperity as well as 
social justice.’ The trouble is that this alternative is fitfully argued and 
poorly illustrated. There is some useful discussion of investment ın child 
care and of measures to promote employment. Indeed, much of the 
analysis of the condition of the self-employed, of part-time work, the 
poverty trap and the threshold of entitlement to social insurance is 
helpful. But it 1s more than counterbalanced by omissions of a structural 
kind, and by various nods to Thatcherism. Thus, ‘A higher social security 
budget is a sign of economic failure, not social success’, and ‘Restraints on 
top incomes, coupled with high tax rates, would send some——perhaps a 
large number—of the top earners and businesses abroad.’™* 


There is a fundamental problem with the Report’s notion of an ‘Investors’ 
Britain’. The principle of adequacy both for earnings and benefits that it is 
expected to deliver 1s not spelt out nor argued for. Consequently the 
balance of different policies—their financing and their likely combined 
effect—are not presented or explained even as alternative options. To put 
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the problem in the kind of language adopted by the Commission, the true 
division of strategy on the Left is that between ‘Labour pretenders’ and 
‘Labour realists’, The ‘pretenders’ believe that greater inequality is 
inescapable, and has to be dressed up in New Labour language; they are 
commited to market-compliant policies which at best may slow the slide 
down the slippery slope but not challenge the logic of polarization. The 
‘realists’, by contrast, make a pessimistic diagnosis of current trends and 
see that the only way to defend people on average and low incomes, 
whether employed or not—and to halt and perhaps reverse impoverish- 
ment, growing inequality and instability—is to undertake structural 
reforms which reinforce social protection and move toward socialist 
principles of distribution and welfare, and to advocate legal and 
democratic control of international financial and market forces. The first 
is an ‘enabling’ and the second a ‘structural’ strategy. 


Gaps in the Report 


I have respect for the work of several members of the Commission and 
hoped for the best from the Report when I went along on 24 October 1994 
to attend the launch. But like many other observers I had already become 
uneasy because of the chairman’s articles and the Commission’s 
procedures for dealing with evidence. The Report does furnish evidence 
for the growth of social inequality but does not spell out how serious it 
. has become—for example, for pensioners, children and the disabled in the 
poorest fifth of the population—nor how far recent trends can be, and 
should be, reversed. Paradoxically the emphasis is all on equality of 
opportunity rather than equality as such, and nowhere 1s there any 
discussion of the deepening institutional hierarchies of power nor of how 
the rich and powerful might be held to better account. What is the point of 
all this stress on improving opportunities when the occupational and class 
positions to which these opportunities supposedly give access are being 
inexorably driven further apart? There is little point in enhancing people’s 
opportunities to climb ladders if the ladders grow ever longer, the gap 
between rungs wider, and the chances of falling greater. 


Principles of social justice must involve applying standards of compari- 
son not just at one moment of time but over a period to establish trends, 
and therefore invite explanations and remedies for what has gone wrong. 
Between 1979 and the early 19908 the richest 20 per cent improved their 
share of disposable income from 36 per cent to 43 per cent. The poorest 20 
per cent experienced a fall in their share from ro per cent to 6 per cent.'? 
Had the percentages stayed the same the richest 20 per cent would be £35 
billion or £6,000 per household worse off than they now are. The poorest 
20 per cent would be £17 billion or £3,000 per household better off than 
they now are. The Commission does not attempt to examine the causes, 
apportion blame, or explain how the slide can be halted or reversed. This 
is the biggest single recent change in Bntish society, and it has many 
ramifications: it has to be given priority in political discussion. 


Another defect of the Report is ıts failure to deal with disability. Affecting 
more than six million people at any one time, and many more over the 
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course of their lifetimes, disability is given short shrift. There is a fleeung 
reference on one page to the campaign, which has been running for nearly 
thirty years, for a comprehensive disability income yet the Report asserts 
that ‘further debate 1s needed’ about how best to implement this measure. 
Such a treatment of this issue is dismissive, and unacceptable. There is no 
discussion of the series of positive measures undertaken by Labour 
governments in the 1970s and of how these might be assessed and 
improved upon, no discussion of the merits of setting up a Disability 
Commission to deal with discrimination—apart from a Human Rights 
Commission dealing with more general issues—and no recognition of the 
elaborate steps taken by disability organizations to build a consensus. The 
problem is huge, and has to be tied sensitively into general policies for the 
elderly. The loss of the earnings-related disability pension will amount to 
more than £3 billion by the end of the century, yet this and other changes 
to disability entitlements, such as the new incapacity benefit, account only 
for a modest part of the overall trend to impoverishment. - 


Full Employment 


Elements of the strategy proposed on jobs, education and training are 
welcome and would have a positive effect. These include a re-employment 
service, better training and education, child care facilities for lone parents, 
‘family-friendly’ employment for men and women, reduction in working 
hours, and vigorous promotion of equal opportunities. Practices like 
“zero-hours contracts’ should be outlawed (p. 208). The problem remains 
that the Report contains no serious analysis of what Britain must do to 
contribute to a European and international strategy to halt and reverse the 
rising trend of mass long-term unemployment, nor to identify how more 
jobs can be created, particularly in the public sector. Despite friendly 
reference to a Delors plan to increase the share of Gpp devoted to 
investment (p. 164) and the use of wage subsidies to boost employment, 
the different elements of a workable strategy are not thought through ın 
an integrated and coherent fashion. In ozcp countries the long-term rate 
of unemployment has doubled between the 19708 and the 19908 and the 
OECD has now resigned itself to continuing high rates of joblessness. 
World Bank policies on deregulation, privatization and cuts in public 
expenditure—especially in public social services—will not be changed 
without collaborative international pressure and tough national policies. 
Events in the public sector will be crucial, for public-sector employment 
1s the critical direct and indirect factor. The relevant passages of the Borrie 
Report (for example, pp. 165—70) are thin and do not propose a strategic 
alternative. 


What is required is a clear exposition of the structural causes of 
unemployment—especially those resulting from unnecessary lay-offs and 
transfers of plants and employment overseas—and a positive statement 
about the new role of public utilities and public services, especially the 
social services, in any up-turn in employment. Doing this convincingly 
will necessarily involve an accompanying statement about the principles 
and the extent of public ownership and public investment. A future 
Labour government cannot afford to neglect the unanswerable case for 
greatly enlarged public-sector employment. The case must also be made 
to the multinationals that the benefits of such a policy would be in their 
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long-term interests and are even a condition of their continued stable 
operation. Without positive promotion of the public sector, Labour’s 
attempt to appeal to the private sector is bound to take on the features of 
appeasement. 


Universal Benefits 


The Borrie Commission Report issues contradictory messages on 
universalism—giving emphatic support to the principle of universal 
benefits but recommending contrary practice. It refers to the need for a 
tax and benefit system that provides incentives, not disincentives, for 
employment, and one of the ways of achieving this ıs said to be ‘a 
reduction in reliance on means-tested benefits’ (p. 156). It also says, ‘our 
aim is to reduce dependence on means-tested benefits to the absolute 
minimum’ and elsewhere concludes that ‘a new soctal insurance scheme 
should be the foundation of long-term reform; although we may never 
eradicate means-tested benefits completely, the reforms we propose will 
help restore them to the purpose Beveridge always intended—- last resort 
1n time of trouble’ (pp. 250, 227). 


The most important departure from these stated objectives involves the 
proposed minimum pension guarantee. The Commission points out that 
the basic state pension is withering on the vine. The Tory government 
abandoned the earnings-related index for pensions in 1979 and since then 
the pension has declined substantially as a proportion of average 
industrial earnings. Yet there is no discussion at all of either the principles 
or the reorganization of the state pension. Beveridge put forward the 
subsistence principle as the basis for the minimum state pension, though 
the extent to which even that was fulfilled over the years can still be 
disputed. The Commission offers no alternative to the record of erosion. 
It does not propose the restoration of the earnings index nor does ıt 
comment on the extent to which the real value of the basic pension should 
be restored. 


The Commussion tries to disguise the fact that its proposed pensions 
guarantee will be means-tested. It suggests, disingenuously, that those 
reaching pensionable age ‘would claim it automatically along with their 
basic retirement pension’. The pss would have to depend on information 
from the Inland Revenue ‘with 2 minimum of additional information 
required from a minonty’ (p. 269). These problems of entitlement are left 
unresolved. Thus on page 270 the Commission emphatically states that 
‘there would be no test of assets or income other than pensions and 
earnings’, but then it transpires that income from savings (p. 271) and 
‘investment income actually received would be taken into account’. So it 
is clear that the level of assets of someone of pensionable age would in fact 
have to be established. Is the guarantee a means-tested measure or not? 
There appear to be three versions of an answer: that it is i) restricted to a 
test of the total received in pension income; 1i) restricted to a test of the 
total received in pension income and earnings, and ui) 2 test of the total 
received from pensions, earnings and the income from savings and 
investment. The third is no different from income support, and no one has 
explained ın detail how the first or the second can be administered in a way 
which meets a number of serious problems of assessment and 
administration. 
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The proposal for 2 minimum pensions guarantee has not been thought 
through. Similar proposals in the past have died a quick death. In part the 
thinking must be historical. Britain moved—with good reason—from a 
means-tested to an insurance-based state pension. Beveridge recom- 
mended a strengthening of the insurance basis. The Labour government 
of 1964 proposed a minimum income guarantee which became predomi- 
nantly a minimum pensions guarantee. The proposal came to grief in the 
late 19608 when national assistance was replaced merely by supplementary 
benefit—and this was pointed out at the time by a member of the Borne 
Commission.*° Without any research into that precedent, the Commis- 
sion is now pursuing an idea which is tantamount to extending the hated 
means test, building on the unfortunate precedent set for supplementary 
benefit in 1967. All along the problem has been in believing that 
successful targeting of individuals in need can be achieved without the 
extension of citizen rights. 


Enutlement to the proposed pensions guarantee would depend on the 
coordination of information about three types of pension—occupational, 
personal and state—which would require the coordination of inflation 
proofing of payments from three sets of institutions, coordination of rules 
of entitlement and coordination of contribution conditions. The 
complexity of such calculations surely underlines the advantages that 
stem from a much simpler, more efficient and cheaper unversal state 
system. It would have been a great help if the Borrie Commission had 
been sufficiently independent to set out the attractions of a properly 
organized, and democratic, insurance-based state pension scheme. Rest 
assured, the European Union 1s far from being in any position to establish 
an acceptable federal scheme. The Borrie Commussion did not face up to 
the problems of personal and occupational pensions. In today’s labour 
market neither can offer a viable alternative to state pensions for a 
majority of the population, especially those on below-average or average 
incomes. There are grey areas of law affecting the management of pension 
funds which have become even more obscure in a rapidly changing 
international market. National insurance works well for the economy and 
for society. It gives everyone a stake in the pensions system, bridges 
interruptions of earnings, gives a foundation from which to get back into 
earning, encourages savings, is very cheap to administer, is a reliable and 
flexible source of revenue—and it is popular. A pension which everyone 
is entitled to receive is naturally more acceptable than one which 1s means- 
tested. By contrast, the three existing alternatives—private pensions, 
occupational pensions and income support—all now face serious 
problems. Each is becoming more expensive, insecure, unpredictable, 
and divisive. 


‘Compulsory’ Private Pensions 


New schemes have been proposed to deal with the pensions problem. In 
addition to the minimum pensions guarantee recommended by the Borrie 
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Report, there has been a proposal for compulsory private pensions put 
forward by Frank Field." He has argued that ‘changes for the poor will 
only come about if the self-interest of the majority is mobilized in a way 
which also promotes the common good’, and that those who argue for 
redistribution of wealth to the poor are ‘a public menace distracting from 
the real task’.2* He proposes a new National Insurance Corporation of 
employers, employees and government representatives with power to 
determine rates of benefits and contributions. The government itself 
would retain only the power of veto. Secondly, there would be a Private 
Pensions Corporation to ‘universalize’ private pension provision ‘within 
a framework of compulsory contributions by employees and 
employers’.?} This proposal suffers from misconceptions about the nature 
of the private sector and about equal nights in representative democracy. 
A programme by which means-tested benefits might be reduced and ‘as of 
right’ benefits extended has to be set out step-by-step, costed, and shown 
to be controllable. Privatization and the relinquishing of elected power to 
a quango are not the measures which will establish a balance of power 
between low-paid wage-camers and high-paid elites, but rather a 
surrender of power to the primary forces in the private sector. 
Furthermore, the idea of ‘compulsory’ personal pensions 18 a contradic- 
tion in terms. 


An Alternative Strategy 


What would an alternative strategy to that of the Borrie Commission look 
like? A collaborative programme of social development could be 
devised. A Labour government must act internationally in the first 
instance to protect economic and social health. This will mean working 
with European allies to argue for the introduction of forms of regulations 
over multinational corporations; closing loopholes ın cross-national 
taxation; protecting nationally-based companies and individual 
employees by means of more democratic company laws; using the 
European Union Social Chapter to improve labour law; promoting 
international links between trade unions; facilitating the internationaliza- 
tion of democratic pressure groups; encouraging cross-national links 
between city authorities; and, in particular, taking new initiatives to foster 
relationships between the First and the Third Worlds. To such a strategy 
must be added measures to monitor the development of multinational 
companies and to democratize the nar and the World Bank in ways which 
will raise the representation of Third World populations and also the 
social interests of poorer groups in the rich countries. The problem with 
existing institutions of the international financial community is not just 
their exclusion of Third World countries, but also their exclusion of the 
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poorest fifth or two-fifths of the populations of the rich countries. The 
treatment of refugees secking asylum and of temporary workers in 
Europe are prime examples of this lacuna. Action along the lines indicated 
above could halt and reverse widening inequality, growing poverty and 
social instability. That action would have to be simultaneously national 
and international. It would be one part of an alternative approach to that 
set out in the Borne Report. 


How would the approach be worked out at national level? First, it would 
depend on an economic strategy attuned to raising rather than restraining 
demand. It would increase public-sector employment—for instance, 
through the enlargement of social services and developing new initiatives 
to conserve energy, improve transport and communications, reduce 
environmental pollution and recycle waste. It would encourage labour- 
intensive private-sector employment and define minimally acceptable 
employment rights, earnings and benefits as the basis for nationally 
productive activity. Second, the distribution of resources would need to 
be reorganized on more equitable lines to ensure the revenue necessary 
for economic investment and social development. Opportunities for tax 
avoidance would be severely diminished; tax allowances greatly reduced; 
the taxation of wealth increased; and the principles of remuneration 
exposed to more democratic control through, say, a consultative incomes 
policy.** Some taxes would become unnecessary because of fuller 
employment and—because of incomes policies—more equitable earn- 
ings. Reorganization of revenue along these lines would greatly reduce 
the need for additional personal income taxes, but the tax rates of top 
earners should be raised, certainly to the average level of fellow members 
of the European Union. Third, anti-discrimination legislation and the 
positive rights of women, children and minorities, including disabled and 
elderly people, must be aligned. This would mean extending national 
_ insurance, care allowances, child benefit and disability income according 
to severity of disablement. It would mean positive legislation and 
admunistration on behalf of groups excluded from equal access to jobs and 
services. In short, there has to be a convincing plan to halt and then 
reverse social polarization, impovenshment and unemployment. It 
would cost more but cost is a political question. It is viable, affordable and 
could be very popular. 


*5 Detailed exposition of the possibilities can be found in J. Hills, Changeng Tax: 


Hew the System Works and Hew to Changs It, Child Poverty Action Group, London 
1988. Sec also J. Hills, Joseph Rowntree Foxndatron Inquiry mie Income and Wealth, 
Volume 2, A Summary of Evidence, Joseph Rowntree Foundation, York 1995; and, 
for incomes policy, P. Hirst and J. Zeitlin, Aw Incomes Polscy for the 19905, 
University of London, Department of Politics and Sociology, 1992. 
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comment 
Norman Geras 


Human Nature and Progress 


In the same single issue early last year New Left Review carried two articles 
reminding anyone who might need reminding of some of the realities that 
disfigure the world we all inhabit. Colin Leys, commenting on a possible 
decline of the region towards ‘capitalism-induced barbarism’, wrote that 
‘in sub-Saharan Africa most people are facing a future ın which not even 
bare survival is assured . . . they are being made into “‘supernumeraries” of 
the human race.’ According to Leys, three hundred million (of five / 
hundred million) human beings there are now living in absolute poverty. Y 
“When crops fail people die because there are no longer any food reserves 
or delivery systems, and when people fall ill they die because there are no 
longer any doctors or nurses or medicines to be had except on the black 
market, which is beyond most people’s reach.’ Without a radical change 
in the economic and political forces which bear on it, much or even most 
of Africa, Leys fears, is doomed to further ‘material and moral, 
degradation and suffering’.' 


Material and moral degradation and suffering aptly describes, too, what 
Susanna Hecht writes of further on in the same number of the journal, 
with respect to the ‘increasingly destitute citizenry’ of Brazil. Hecht refers 
to the ‘more than twenty-five million deprived children, some eight { 
million [of whom] now live on the streets, occasionally returning home 
... [They are] the main targets of death squads and policemen who 
routinely beat up, torture and kill children in order to hamper mugging 
and petty theft.’ These young targets for torture and murder are 
themselves the survivors of hunger. For each one that has lived beyond 
the age of five, two to four of their siblings have died. This 1s. a society, the / 
author says, ‘whose impact on human survival most closely parallels 
concentration camps’. It is ‘human society driven to the brink’. Hecht 
tells of ‘the frightening and often murderous end-point of starvation: 
“hunger delirium” when mothers would hack their children to death’.’ 


In the next but one issue of the Review, Ralph Miliband and Eric 
Hobsbawm separately help to put these facts of present-day misery into a 
longer perspective. Discussing some of the key problems that now 


* Colin Leys, ‘Confronting the African Tragedy’, NLR 204, March-April 1994, pp. 
3473, 44- 
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challenge supporters of the socialist project, Miliband evokes the blood- 
drenched history of our century, with the Nazi extermination camps, gas 
chambers, the Gulag, the saturation bombing of Vietnam and Cambodia 
and ‘ethnic cleansing’ in former Yugoslavia looking out at us from a 
much longer list from the twentieth-century book of the prematurely 
dead. Albeit generally at the behest, Miliband says, of minorities with 
power, ‘enough [people] have always been found to inflict violence, 
torture and death on other human beings. Execution squads have never 
lacked recruits, including volunteers.” Enc Hobsbawm for his part cites 
an estimate of Zbigniew Brzezinski’s for ‘megadeaths’ between 1914 and 

1990— ‘the most murderous era so far recorded in history’— this estimate 

x being 187 million. Like Colin Leys, Hobsbawm reflects upon an 
advancing barbarism. He specifies it as involving amongst other things a 
decline of those ‘universal’ standards of moral behaviour established by 
the Enlightenment, standards which he speaks of as being ‘the only 
foundation for all the aspirations to build societies fit for aX human beings 
to live in anywhere on this Earth, and for the assertion and defence of 
their human rights as persons’. Hobsbawm focuses especially on the 
return and widespread use in the modern world of torture. He gives a 

' figure (from the 1992 edition of the World Human Rights Guide) for its 
incidence ın 62 out of 104 countries surveyed.* 


These realities, of course, are accessible not only through the pages of 
NLR. The story of them is everywhere; of suffering beyond imagination 
[and Lumit. Consult almost anything by means of which Amnesty 
International seeks to draw the attention of a wider constituency to the 
cruelties being perpetrated by the world’s oppressors. Pay attention to the 
images this organization feels obliged to share with its public, images too 
dreadful and sickening to dwell upon, and yet images of what continues 
and continues to happen. A boy barbecued alive by soldiers; a nun raped 
with an electric cattle prod; the internal organs of living human beings, 
individual persons, exposed to the gnawing of rats through a tube 
inserted up the anus or the vagina.’ The catalogue of horror is added to 
with each new genocide: from Rwanda, so many, and so many more, 
dead; ‘[t]he body of a mother pulled out of Lake Victoria with a child 
bound to each limb’.6 And then again the figures of destitution. They 
come with the daily news. ‘In one of the most outspoken reports it has 
produced, the wHo says that more than one-fifth of the 5.6 billion people 

y in the world live in extreme poverty[;] almost a third of the world’s 
children are undernourished .. . 12.2 million children under five die every 
year, in many cases for lack of treatments costing 13p or less... “Poverty 

t, «+ is the world’s deadliest disease.” ”7 


* Susanna B. Hecht, ‘Love and Death in Brazil’, NLR 204, pp. 129-31. 

> Ralph Miliband, “The Plausibility of Socialism’, NLR 206, July-August 1994, pp. 
5-8. This is an excerpt from Miliband’s last book, Sortalisw fer a Sceptical Ags, 
Cambridge 1994 (and Verso, New York 1995)—-see pp. 58-60. 

4 Eric Hobsbawm, “Barbarism: A User’s Guide’, NLR 206, pp. 44-7, 5075 1. 

$ Sources. Gaerdian, 19 September 1992, p. 9; Asaesty 73, May-June 1995, p. 12. 
6 David Beresford, ‘Who Bears the Guilt of Africa’s Horror?’, Guardian, 30 July 
1994- 

7 Chns Mibill, ‘Fifth of World’s People Live in Poverty’, Guardian, 2 May 1995. 
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Fit for All Human Beings 


Is it really possible for anyone attached to the hope of human progress, 
more particularly to a socialist version of this hope, to take seriously a 
conception of human progress in which the aim of prevailing over 
realities like these is not an important component? I think this question 
answers itself. Whatever else the goal of socialism might be held to be 
about, I do not believe it would be worthy of the commitment of morally 
mature people if it did not include as a central feature the aim of 
conquering—of radically reducing and eventually, if possible, getting rid V4 
of—the kind of evils I have begun here by enumerating. I think it clearly 
true, also, that these are to be seen as evils by reference to a standard 
simply given by certain basic human needs and aversions. Or to put the 
same thing differently, it is not on account of any special forms of 
acculturation, historically particular social structures or types of learned 
behaviour, that people generally do not want to die of starvation or 
disease, or to lose their loved ones so, or to be cruelly humiliated, or to die 
or be permanently damaged physically or emotionally at the hands of a 
torturer, or to be persecuted for what they are or what they believe, be 
forcibly confined for ıt, be violently destroyed. These are just afflictions 
for members of our species in virtue of characteristics which we cross- 
culturally and more or less universally share. As one may also put that, 
these are afflictions, they are experienced as evils, ın virtue of our common 
human nature. 


It will follow from the clams made in the previous paragraph that there 
are, then, at least some transhistorical standards—because defined by the 
shared characteristics and needs of a relatively constant human nature— 
by which socialists may, and by which they should, evaluate historical 
progress. Hobsbawm’s uncomplicated phrase, ‘fit for all human beings’, 
pretty well says it. Even if other standards, culturally local, historically 
specific, particular to one or another group, could be invoked and indeed 
argued to be useful for the same evaluative purpose, on the claims being 
asserted here these other standards could not downgrade the standards of 
elementary human need I have put to the fore, much less displace them. 


In the history of modem thought there have been many guides to how we 
might think about human progress, and there have been not a few 
socialist guides amongst them. One of these was Karl Marx. His work has 
since influenced thousands upon thousands of others in how they 
envisaged future progress, and ıt continues, despite everything, to 
influence a goodly number still. This is why the interpretation of Marx’s f 
thought matters, and matters more than just in the way of academic 
scholarship, important as that is. It will also follow, however, from the 
claims made ın the previous paragraph but one that Marx’s work would 
not be worth taking seriously by socialists, at least not in this ‘region’ of it 
anyway, if his vision of a future society, his own idea of historical 
progress, had not included as a component the aim of prevailing over the 
sorts of misery and the horrors sketched above. Is it seriously possible to 
doubt that Marx’s vision did include this as a component? Could anyone 
familar with his writings really be ın two minds as to whether his project 
of emancipation—whatever else ıt might be held to be about—1ncluded | 
the aim of meeting the basic needs of human beings for survival and 
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healthy activity, and of eliminating from the world these more terrible 
cruelties and oppressions? I do not think so. Although I shall not repeat 
myself by arguing it again here, I take it to be clear and philologically well- 
established that the notion of an enduring human nature served Marx asa 

i standard of normative judgement in these matters.* Regardless of what he 
might have envisaged ın his idea of self-actualization or the free 
development of the individual—something to which I shall return—the 
principle he espoused of distribution according to need was to cover at 

{least those fundamental material needs consequent upon the common 
make-up of human beings. 


From the foregoing I conclude, therefore: a sranshistorical evaluative 
J standard, defined by our buman nature, informed Marx's conception of historical 
progress. 


Now, by an accident of mere conjunction, the same issue of NLR that 
carried the pieces by Leys and Hecht also carried an article in which Sean 
Sayers appeared to want to deny the proposition just adduced. I write 
‘appeared to want to’ advisedly, and shall get to my reason for doing that 
1n short order. I first put Sayers’s denial, as ıt appears to be, in its context. 


Sayers refers to a group of writers, myself amongst them, for whom 
‘Marx’s condemnation of capitalism wast involve an appeal to transhistor- 
ical values, whatever Marx himself may have thought. Then what we are 
offered,’ he goes on to say, ‘... are various “rational reconstructions” of 
what transhistorical values Marx would have appealed to had he shared 
these views.’ ‘But,’ Sayers insists, ‘he does not.’9 


The context of this assertion is the long-running discussion of Marx’s 
J moral outlook, in particular of his attitude to questions of justice. In 
earlier articles Sayers had put forward his own rather individual proposal 
for resolving the central disagreement which had dominated this debate: 
the disagreement between those of us who think Marx relies (albeit 
inconsistently with some of his other views) on transhistorical notions of 
justice, and those, on the other hand, for whom his condemnations of 
capitalism are not made in the light of considerations of justice and 
J injustice. Sayers proposed an interpretation according to which Marx did 
condemn capitalism as being unjust but not in the light of any 
traashistorical principles of justice. He condemned it in the light only of 
principles that could be seen as progressree in the epoch of capitalism, a 
notion depending 1n its turn, obviously, on some underlying conception 
and criteria of progress, but whose conterit Sayers did not in detail spell 
out. In his most recent article, he tries to meet now the following 
challenge to his interpretation: that it must fail in its purpose because any 
ideas of progress which he might appeal to ın the given context are bound 
to rest upon some transhistorical standard(s) for gauging what is and 
what is not progressive in relation to anything else, thus rendenng the 


t See my Marx and Human Nature: Refxtatron of a Legend, Verso, London 1983 


(reprinted 1994). 
9 Sean Sayers, “Moral Values and Progress’, NLR 204, pp 67-8. (Note that the 


presence of Sayers’s article ın the issue 1s not signalled on the Contents page.) 
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1nterpretation a form of Marxian universalism after all, such as Sayers is 2 
unwilling to countenance.’° 


This is how he has tried to meet the difficulty. For Marx, according to 
him, ‘human needs—human nature itself—alters and develops’; ‘needs 
are historical and changing. They cannot provide a transhistorical 
criterion by which historical development can be assessed. In so far as 
economic development is valued because it meets needs—and Marx does 
so value it—it 1s not the needs of a universally given human nature which 
are in question, but rather historically developed needs.”"’ As it is with 
needs, so ıt is with powers and potentialities also: ‘When Marx criticizes 
capitalism for preventing the realization of human powers and potentiali- 
ties, these are ones which have been developed within capitalism itself.’ 
The basis for his approach is ‘historical and relative, not transhistorical’; it 
1s different, Sayers writes, from the picture often presented in discussions 
of Marxian alienation, the picture of an ‘unchanging set of human 
potentialities’. "* 


Not Only, But Also 


It appears unambiguous: needs cassot provide a transhistorical criterion; 
the standard of evaluation 1s sot the needs of a universally given human 
nature; with potentialities, likewise, the basis of the approach is relative 
and sof transhistorical. Are we to take it, then, that in Sayers’s 
understanding of Marx (and of the world in general perhaps) those very 
basic needs and afflictions I began with as affording us, precisely, some 
transhistorical, some natural measures of progress, are not of any 
consequence? Can he truly believe this of Marx (or the world ın general)? 
Happily, no. Sayers gives away his case before it is even made. Here is 
what follows directly on his claim about Marx’s view of needs: 


This is not to deny that there is a relatively unchanging core of 
purely biological needs, the minimal satisfaction of which is 
essential for the survival of the human organism. Moreover it is an 
all too famuliar fact that these minimum needs are not met in many 
parts of the world, and that serious material deprivation 1s still 
widespread even in the most advanced societies. Nevertheless, 
Marx’s condemnation of capitalism does not focus on such facts 
alone ... he criticizes capitalism, not just because it fails to satisfy 
universal biological needs, but also because it fails to meet the needs / 
it has itself created." 


The ‘qualification’ offered in this passage undoes Sayers’s principal claim. “ 
If Marx can be said not to focus upon facts of serious material deprivation l 
alone, it is because he does focus on them, and if he can be said to criticize 


1° On this see Sean Sayers, ‘Analytical Marxism and Morality’, Canadian Journal of 
Philesopsy, Supplementary Volume 15, 1989, pp. 81-104, and ‘Marxism and 
Actually Existing Socialism’, in David McLellan and Sean Sayers, eds, Socialism 
aad Morality, London 1990, pp. 42—64; and my ‘Bringing Marx to Justice’, NLR 
195, September—October 1992, pp. 41-5. 

H Moral Values and Progress’, NLA 204, p 71 

" Ibid., p 74 

3 Ibid., pp. 71-2. 
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capitalism sof sust because of its failure to meet universal needs, it 1s 


J because he does criticize it for this failure. Generalizing to the elementary 


d 


logical point here, for I shall be needing ıt again: if a person criticizes 
something not only in the light of one kind of norm, £, but also in the light 
of another kind of norm, r, then he or she does criticize the thing in the 
light of the first kind of norm, ¢. In the light, consequently, of what Sayers 
himself describes as a relatively unchanging core of biological and 
universal needs, and which he recognizes as informing Marx’s critique of 
capitalism, ıt would be better for him to say, not that ‘it is not the needs of 
a universally given human nature’, but that it és the needs of a universally 
given human nature, which serve Marx as a critical standard, along with 
whatever other standards he might deploy. The claim then, however, that 
he does not appeal to transhistorical criteria of progress but rather to 
relative ones would also have to be modified; to read that he does appeal 
to transhistorical criteria of progress amongst other things. 


I do not intend to take much time rejoining to the objection I now 
anticipate that, well all right, strictly there are these basic sorts of need and 
Marx was concerned about them, but they are of less importance in his 
thought and/or of less importance in general than those ‘other things’ just 
alluded to. I have said enough, I hope, to suggest reasons for thinking that 
sotbing is more important morally or politically than meeting basic 

J material needs and securing the requisite personal protections to people, 
in aspiration of a world ‘fit for all human beings’—even if there may be 
things that are not less important than this. And with respect to the way 
Marx for his part viewed the matter, I cannot really see it to be still either 
necessary or useful at this date to set out at length why the entire weight of 
interpretation of his thought cannot sensibly be put on the ‘other things’ 
(historically developed needs and potentialities, self-realization and the 
ltke),"4 with the ‘biological’ and ‘minimum’ needs merely tucked away 
into a couple of qualifying sentences when not being altogether denied. It 
seems enough to remind oneself of two points on this score. 


First, satisfaction of the minimum material human needs is integral also to 
puss vision of individual selfdevelopment, in as much as he 
v understood the former as a necessary platform for the latter. People 
trapped by circumstances of dire need, or condemned to heavy, 
unremitting toil or even just monotonously repetitive work, are not well 
placed to pursue their autonomous projects. Second, there 1s a 
` distributional aspect here—‘the free development of each ... the free 
development of all’"’—difficult to overlook, one would think, given the 
chronic maldistribution of resources from a welfare point of view which 
Marx knew in his day and we still know in ours. Any programme, then or 
now, for the satisfaction of historically developed needs, for trying to 
move towards a world of extensive individual self-realization, could not 
but be a programme also to which the meeting of the more pressing 
material needs was fundamental. 





"4 Ibid., pp. 74 82~3. 
"’ Karl Marx and Fredenck Engels, Col/ected Works, London 1975ff., volume 6, P- 
506. 
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Sayers’s central thesis falls, in my view, just as simply as that, by his 
confusion of a ‘not only but also’ with a straightforward ‘not’. I offer, 
now, two further observations. The first of them argues his thesis to be 
more problematic still. The second finishes by relocating Sayers’s essay in 
the wider debate to which it belongs, the debate about Marx and justice. 


So far as Marx’s notion of self-realization or self-development is 
concerned, this too, once we really get to it, is not construable 
independently of the concept and the standard of a relatively stable human 
nature. For individual self-realization cannot be explicated or valued 
without reference, either direct or implicit, to characteristics shared by 
members of our species. Granted that the course of world history to this 
point, and that the development of capitalism, has had manifold effects on 
the modes of self-realization actually and potentially available to people. 
Granted that individual self-realization will take a great multiplicity of 
shapes in virtue of the many different cultural identities and human 
purposes there are. One cannot seriously entertain, even so, that the 
meaning of self-realization for Marx might ride free of those common 
human capacities—for language, for example, and memory—which 
sustain any complex form of cultural identity and personal selfhood; or 
might ride free of that ability for elaborate forward mental projection 
which, early and late, he affirms as being general to humankind, 
distinguishing the architect whether from the beaver or from the bee."® 


Self-realization, ın Marx’s meaning, presupposes a being capable of 
deliberation, of considered choices and valued purposes, and to maintain 
that the human species only acquired such a capacity in modern times or 
with the advent of capitalism, or that Marx might have imagined so, 
would be ridiculous. Furthermore, while it 1s true that to evaluate 
particular forms of self-realization one may well need to make reference to 
culturally specific standards of one kind and another, it is equally the case 
that in evaluating and in positively valuing as aw sastance of buman self- 
realization any activity or cultural form whatsoever, one will have to rely 
upon some generally applicable limit-concept of the consttuent con- 
ditions of what we call heteronomy or oppression. The ways of freedom 
may be myriad indeed. But that there are no universals of oppression all 
the same—no general indices of what ıt means for a being of our kind to 
be coerced, enslaved, abused, or to be, even, just used unwillingly for the 
ends of others—is as persuasive as the thought that outside one or 
another historical culture or penod human beings do not, or did not, 
enjoy the advantages of an identity and a will. 


Year upon year, the discourses of an overblown historicism continue to 
obscure from otherwise serious people the plainer realities of human 
existence, or to encourage them to speak, anyway, as though they were in 
ignorance of these. Human nature itself altered? Needs and powers 
historical and changing? Today, we make and we watch movies, as before 
people did not. It is a new human potentiality and; for many, a need. But it 
18 also a form of one of the oldest, most universal human activities there is: 
story-telling. Though they live as far away as can be, we may now 





16 See Marx, Collected Werks, volume 1, pp. 166-7; and Cepite/ Volume 1, 
Harmondsworth 1976, pp. 283-4. 
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communicate in an instant with people whom we care about. In /dis sense 

J some of the potentialities and needs of the human species have developed. 
It remains, however, that there are people we care about strongly enough 
to want to maintain contact with them; and that we have a capacity for 
complex symbolic communication which enables us to do that. In Abs 
sense some of the potentialities and the needs are the same.'? The modes 
of mutual mass slaughter are now enormously enhanced. To be a victim 
of it remains, by and large, unwelcome. And so on. 


Exploitation: Transhistorical 


As I have earlier explained, the context for these arguments about 
progress is the disputed question of Marx’s attitude to justice, and in the 
essay under discussion Sayers also addresses himself to that question more 
directly. Having set out my own view of it twice already at length, I have 
but one point I want to make about it here, as prompted by his latest 
contribution. 


Sayers writes of the view of myself and others according to which Marx 
d has a transhistorical idea of justice, that ıt 1s ‘quite untenable’. Categorical 
as the judgement is, it shares with the judgements of other wnters on his 
side of the dispute a feature become increasingly common, it has to be 
said, as the debate has proceeded. For the view they challenge—in one 
sentence—is that, eves thoxgh Marx overtly renounces the use in social 
criticism of any appeal to transhistorical norms of justice, there is much in 
his work severthe/ess which can be understood in no other way yet shown 
to be plausible than as relying on such norms. It does not begin to meet 
this view to say, ‘but Marx renounces such norms’. In common with a 
growing number of others, however, this is just what Sayers says: our 
view 1s untenable because, “Marx himself explicitly and repeatedly 
{repudiate[s] such a conception of justice.’" 


A variant of the elementary logical principle enunciated earlier 1s again 
pertinent therefore. If a person thinks in one sort of way, 4, as well as in 
another sort of way, r, then they do think in the first sort of way, +. They 
do, even if thinking ın that way is not entirely consistent with thinking in 
the other one. Sayers needs squarely to meet the evidence that has been 
brought against his understanding of Marx; he should not just repeat 

\ (what is widely known to be the case) that this evidence 1s in tension with 
other Marxian beliefs. 


In my own previous contribution to this debate, I argued that Marx’s 
damental category of exploitation was pervasively construed and 
J presented by him as being a form of unequal exchange or (in Alan Ryan’s 


17 And the dreams and the fears: ‘. . the swift Achilles was not to be thrown off the 
scent by any trick of Hectors . And yet he could not catch him up, just as Hector 
could not shake Achilles off. If was like a chase im a nightmare, when no one, parswer or 
pursued, can men a limb? Homer, The I/sad (transl. E.V. Rieu), London 1950, p. 
402——my Italics. 

18 Moral Values and Progress’, NLR 204, p. 79. And cf., for discussion of other 
simular instances, ‘Bringing Marx to Justice’, NLR 195, pp. 40-41; and my “The 
Controversy about Marx and Justice’, NLR 150, March-April 1985, pp 75-7. 
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of an overly ‘culturalist’ view of things. Hecht suggests that ‘models of mother 
love and attachment to children’ may be the result of a ‘universalizing across the 
species of sentiments developed in and by the elites of the world’s nchest 
countries’. Against this sort of wrong-headed unrversalism she reports that in the 
north-east of Brazil ‘[m]aternal thinking and practice ... are formed. by the 
discipline of “letting go”’. She continues: “This 1s not so much a posture of 
abandonment as a resignation to forms of adversity that cannot be easily 
overcome. The resigned calm in the face of infant death is made possible and 
tolerable by the idea of an infant’s weak attachment to this life, and indeed a 
preference on the part of the child to gather round the thrones of Jesus and Mary 
embraced in an eternity of celestial mother love.’ If attachment to one’s children is 
2 value particular to well-off elites, however, why 18 the situation of these Brazilian 
mothers descnbed by Hecht as a form of adversity, and why 1s it made more 
tolerable by the :dea of an eternity of celestial mother love? Why 1s their behaviour 
said by her to ‘reflect the impossibility of the situation [they] find themselves in, 
and the necessity of grim choices’, and why does she talk also of a ‘moral thinking 
... grounded in pragmatic choices of women who want to salvage some of their 
offspring” The notion that an attachment to their infants 1s a special feature of ‘the 
elites of the world’s nchest countnes’ would be bizarre were ıt not so obviously 
betrayed by these other, better judgements. See NLR 204, pp. 133-5. 
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phrase) unrequited labour; and that this way of construing ıt logically 
presupposes that—it osły wakas sense if—the direct producers, those who 
labour, are reckoned to have a moral claim on what they produce greater 
than any competing claim attributable to the property-owning non- 
producers who appropriate part of their product. Aware that this 
argument of mine leads to some problems in Marx-interpretation, I did 
also discuss these problems,’ but in any case that was the argument: that 
Marx’s concept of exploitation, transhistorically applied by him, brought 
to the characterization of all class societies, is so framed as to entail some 
principle of labour entitlement to the product such that the appropnation 
of part of it by property-owning others is wrong—aunyust.*° (I add here in 
passing that this argument has the effect of reinforcing earlier matter in 
the debate, focused upon Marx’s use of terms like ‘robbery’ ın connection 
with the same social phenomena:) - 


Sayers offers not a word as to why what I see entailed by the notion of 
unequal exchange 1s not entailed by it, or to suggest some other 
persuasive way of understanding this notion, or to show that Marx does 
not (contrary to my effort to document how much he does) construe 
exploitation as a form of unequal exchange. He offers only this. The idea 
of labour entitlement to the product, he says, 1s a distinctively modern one 
which ‘would have been quite alien in the ancient world and, indeed, 
throughout the pre-capitalist period’; ıt was not a principle subscribed to 
by Aristotle.” 


The argument, however, is about what Marr and not about what 
Anstotle thought. And, to be quite clear on this, it is also not about what 
Marx thought Aristotle thought, or what he thought anyone else thought. 
It ts not about Marx’s sociology of morals. It is about his own ethical 
outlook, the moral basis of his social criticism. Those of us who 
understand him as having recourse to a transhistorical notion of justice do 
not claim that he believed, or indeed that it is the case, that people have 
always shared the same notions of yustice—a claim that would make an 
casy target, to be sure. We argue only: that Marx bimse/f applies to his 
assessment of human societies, in that sense applies transhistorically, a 
standard of right and wrong with respect to the distribution of social 
wealth, according to which all class societies are founded on a like 
injustice. We read him as having viewed it to be wrong that the time and 
the lives of some should be systematically given, and their ends 
subordinated, to securing wealth and advantage for others; and as having 
held out the prospect of a more equitable form of society. 


Most ordinary readers of Marx I believe know this message of his 
writings, the evidence for which lies everywhere upon them. There 1s no 
sign, from those who think this a misunderstanding, of any more 
compelling way of explaining that evidence." - 





9 They are thoughtfully treated, and possibly now resolved, ın Stuart White, 
‘Needs, Labour, and Marx’s Conception of Justice’, forthcoming in Politica! 
Studtes. 

2 Bringing Marx to Justice’, NLR 195, pp. 45—61. 

> Moral Values and Progress’, NLR 204, pp. 79—80 

** I should like to add just by wey ofa postscnpt here that I have judged it useful to 
refer to Susanna Hecht’s article even though ıt too bears the marks, it seems to me, 
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themes 


For three years the Conservative Party has slumped in public support, and 


Š even the most cautióus now believe it will lose the next election. Andrew 


Gamble argues that the Tory travail reflects the crumbling of a durable 
regime founded in the. Victorian era. None of the intervals of Labour rule 


' which have punctuated Conservative ascendancy in this century have lasted 


as long as two full Parliaments. The Conservative Party established itself as 
the champion of Empire, of the Union, of property and of the state hierar- 
chy, in the face of the’ diverse threats represented by socialism and class 
struggle at home and national liberation and communism abroad. Margaret 
Thatcher’s rise to power and eléven-year rule broke with the traditional 


` Conservative politics of compromise and undermined the Party’s appeals 
_ and justifications. The Major government has found itself deprived of famil- 


iar antagonists, at loggerheads y with key institutions, divided over Europe, . 
and unable to deliver on the long-promised economic miracle. Andrew 
Gamble’s succinct’. but: comprehensive account shows that today’s 
Conservative crisis is that of an entire social order. 


However. probable Conservative defeat may be, the experience of Socialist 
governments in Europé, and of the Clinton administration in the United 
States, demonstrates the lively danger that the government will change but 


, almost everything else will remain the same. Robert Pollin seeks to establish 


the principles of .a political economy which could protect a resolute egalitar- 
ian policy from the dictates of global competition. In a meticulously docu- 

mented study he shows how bank-based financial systems have proved more 
effective at sustaining growth, and even a somewhat more egalitarian income 
structure, than the neo-liberal Anglo-Saxon model of capitalism. However 
Pollin argues that the bank-based regimes are themselves showing signs of 
fatigue and anyway need radical reform if they are to be harnessed to truly 
egalitarian objectives. John Grahl’s review of Elmar Altvater’s The Future of 
‘the Market and Hilary Wainwright's Agenda for a New Left complements 


_ Pollin’s stimulating sketch of the contours of a progressive political 


economy. ` 


The frustrations bred by the contemporary thrust of capitalist competition 
can give rise to ominous echoes. While in our last issue Michele Salvati made 


T a.atrong case for Italian réformism, Lucio Magri raises the alarm about the 


rise of Italy’s rightwing parties, a development that, in his view, both demon- 
strates the Italian flair for political innovation and reveals what might prove 


I 


to be the propensity of contemporary bourgeois democracy to yield to per- 
ilous demagogy if not met with a determined response—and an effective 
alternative. 


The publication of Eric Hobsbawm’s Age of Extremes brings to masterly <% 
completion a work of extraordinary scope and brilliant achievement, nothing 
less than a four-volume history of the world since 1789. Göran Therborn puts 
the latest volume in the context of Hobsbawm’s other writings and assesees - 
its bold attempt to periodize and pattern the ‘short’ century from 1914 to 1989. 
Tom Nairn, whose own theses on nationalism as the demiurge of modern 
history were critically considered by Hobsbawm in NLR 105, here réturns to 
this theme arguing that the nationalist resurgence which followed the end of 
the Cold War was unavoidable and generally salutary. Finally, Michael Mann 
examines Hobsbawm’s delineation of underlying social trends in the light of , 
sociological research and alternative conceptualisations of such key develop- 
ments as globalization, generation gaps, the gender quake and the decline of —~ 
Eurocentrism. The range of arguments stimulated by Hobsbawm’s Age of 
Extremes is telling proof that the work and judgment of the historian is now 
more than ever essential to humanity’s striving to understand and regulate the 
accelerations of modernity. a 


The opening of Soviet archives is shedding light on one of the century’s ' 
darkest secrets, the workings of Stalin’s forced labour system. R.W. Davies 
explains how newly available documentation can help to arbitrate disputes 
concerning the aize and purpose of the camps. ; 


In NLR 174 Peter Wollen surveyed the meteoric trajectory of the Situationist 
attempt to fuse the avant garde with revolutionary politics. In this issue Régis 
Debray reflects on Guy Debord’s theory of the ‘society of the spectacle’ 
which he finds to be a mapping of left Hegelian concepts onto the culture of ` 
sixties consumerism and managed capitalism. Debray argues that ‘the spec- 
tacle’ ia an overly simple and homogenous concept for grasping the interac- 
tive and participatory logic of today’s media systems. But, while quarrelling 
with Debord’s theoretical legacy, Debray salutes a revolutionary critic who, ` 
in contrast to so many professional moralists, displayed utter personal 


integrity. 


In our reviews section Benedict Anderson considers Michael Ignatieff’s 
Blood and Belonging and Kapuściński’s Imperium, while Melissa Lane attends _ 
to the account of the virtues of civil society that inform John Keane’s biogra- 
phy of Tom Paine. 
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Andrew Gamble 


The Crisis of Conservatism 


r- The Conservative Party has always been one of the great certainties of 
British politics. It has been so dominant throughout the twentieth century 
that some observers have begun to speak of this period as the ‘Conservative 
Century’.' Between 1945 and 1995, the Conservatives formed majority 
governments for thirty-two years and eight months—65.6 per cent of the 
time. Centre—Left governments have been uncommon, and have rarely lasted 
long. The Conservatives, by contrast, have often enjoyed long, uninterrupted 
spells in office. They won three consecutive general elections between 1951 
and 1964, and four since 1979. Labour by contrast has never lasted in govern- 
ment for two full parliaments. 


__ At times, this remarkable ascendancy has suggested the kind of dominant 
~ single-party system which has been experienced in Japan, Sweden, or Italy. 
But the dominance which the Conservatives have enjoyed has not rested on 
any great record of national advance. Apart from the successes in two world 
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wars, it has been associated with failure; economic decline and imperial 
retreat. The dominance of the Conservatives has rested on their 
command and understanding of the British state: this venerable institu- 
tion has sometimes seemed on the verge of foundering, but it has sur- 
vived into the last decade of the twentieth century with many of its more 
curious features still intact, the last major ancien regime and multinational 
imperial state left in Europe.” 


The identity of the Conservative Party is inseparable from the history of 
this state. It has been the state’s supremely flexible and adaptable instru- 
ment. In the last three years, however, the Party has been plunged into the 
deepest crisis of support it has ever faced. There has even been specula- 
tion that ıt could suffer the fate of the Canadian Conservatives who were 
reduced to two seats in the 1993 general election. Given the lead which 
Labour has currently established in the polls, the capacity of the 
Conservative Party to recover before the next election is widely doubted, 
and many commentators predict that the Party could be out of office for 
more than a decade. Kenneth Clarke, the Chancellor, went still further, 
baldly stating that if the Conservatives were foolish enough to elect John 
Redwood as leader in place of John Major it would be out of office for a 
thousand years. 


Are the current difficulties of the Party 2 passing phase or do they reflect 
deeper problems both for the Conservatives and for the British state? The 
evidence is contradictory. Many of the former foundations of 
Conservative hegemony have been eroded, and the Conservative Party is 
deeply divided over Europe and in many ways no longer a coherent or 
credible governing force. This suggests that the era of Conservative dom- 
inance may be coming to an end. But there is no great popular tide behind 
a radical alternative. The passion and conviction in British politics is still 
mostly on the Right. If the Centre—Left parties miss this opportunity to 
reshape the British state, they may find that the future belongs to a new 
and reinvigorated populist Conservatism. 


End of an Era? 


The present signs of cnsis for the Conservatives are plentiful. Electoral 
support has collapsed, the Party has been riven by factions and open con- 
flict, the authority of the leadership has been gravely damaged, and the 
Party has been facing a steep decline in both its membership and its funds.’ 





| A. Seldon and S. Ball, eds, Conssrnatree Century The Conservative Party Since 1900, 
Oxford 1994. 
* Many of its key features were classically caught by Tom Nairn ın his essay, The 
Twilight of the Bnush State’, n The Breakup of Bretarn, Verso, London 1981, and by 
Perry Anderson, The Figures of Descent’, n Exggish Omestens, Verso, London 1992. 
3 P. Whitely, P. Seyd and J. Richardson, Trwe Blues. The Pelis of Conservatree Party 
, Oxford 1994. They estimate (p. 222) that the Party has been losing 
64,000 members annually since 1960 which, if the trend continues, would leave ıt 
with less than 100,000 members by the end of the century. They estimate the 
membership of the Party in 1995 to be 756,000. Their survey showed that the 
average age of its members was sixty-two. One effect of the declining member- 
ship 1s that it has reduced the Party’s funding base. The Party has been running a 
deficit since 1992 which, although reducing, still stood at £11 million in 1995 
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Matters had reached such a low point in 1995 that John Major decided to 
resign the leadership and stand for re-election, hoping to reassert his 
authority over the Party. His move advertised the deep divisions that had 
emerged within the Party over its future policy and direction. 


Major’s weakness is partially the result of his own and his Party’s poll ratings 
over the last three years. When Major succeeded Thatcher in 1990, the 
support for both the Conservatives and their leader substantially increased. 
Thereafter, although the Conservative rating was to decline, Major 
remained popular, running a long way ahead of his party. This lasted up to, 
and for a short while beyond, the 1992 election which the Conservatives 
unexpectedly won. The headline polls had underestimated their vote. Trust 
in the Conservatives to run the economy better than Labour and an upturn 
in personal economic expectations were the decisive factors.* 


All this changed very quickly after the election. The key moment was 
Britain’s forced exit from the Exchange Rate Mechanism (ERM) on 16 
September 1992, dubbed ‘Black Wednesday’. Since then, the 
Conservatives have consistently been between fifteen and twenty-five per- 
centage points behind Labour in the polls every month. The previous 
record for such a gap occurred under the Wilson Government in 
1968—69, but lasted only seven months. Since 1992, not only have Labour 
often risen above 50 per cent support, but in 1994 the Conservatives sank 
close to 20 per cent, their worst ever showing. Major also achieved the 
lowest ever leadership ratings, lower even than Margaret Thatcher at the 
time of the poll-tax riots. 


Poll results, particularly mid-term ones, are often dismissed. What has 
been significant about these results, however, is firstly the scale of the gap 
which they register, and secondly the length of tme over which this 
pattern has persisted. Nothing comparable exists in British polling 
history. Large-scale events, like the Falklands War, tend to affect poll- 
ratings for approximately six months. The ERM exit is still affecting ratings 
three years after it occurred. A structural shift in the electorate’s percep- 
tion of the government seems to have taken place. 


The poll findings have been confirmed by actual election results. The 
Conservatives no longer seem able to win a by-election no matter how 
safe the seat. In this parliament every by-election in a Conservative seat 
has been lost. The Party also suffered heavily in the European Parliament 
elections in 1994, when 1ts vote fell to 27.9 per cent in Great Britain, and 
it lost fourteen of its thirty-two seats. In the council elections in May 
1995, its national share of the vote was even lower (25 per cent), and it lost 
sixty councils and two thousand councillors. It was left with control of 
only eight councils. The Party has been unpopular before, and seems in 
part to be sharing the fate of many incumbent governments around the 
world. But the scale and persistence of the setbacks is breaking records. 


A second gn of disarray has been the factional disputes within the Party 
and the inability of the leadership to impose its authority. Since 1963, the 





4 Ivor Crewe, ‘Voting and the Electorate’, in P. Dunleavy et al, eds, Develepavents 1m 
British Pektics 4, London 1993, pp. 92—122. 
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Conservatives have moved from a system in which the leader emerged 
through a process of consultation and sponsorship to one of election by 
the parliamentary party. The change was initiated by the disorderly infor- 
mal contest which developed for the leadership at the 1963 party confer- 
ence, following the announcement of Harold Macmillan’s retirement. The 
first election held under the new rules, in 196; when Heath defeated 
Maudling and Powell, went smoothly, but the elections since then, in 1975, 
1989, 1990, and 1995 have been highly charged, dramatic events, which 
have exposed divisions ın the Party and left legacies of bitterness. In 1975 
and 1990 the incumbent leaders were ousted. 


Despite the popular image of him as weak and ineffective, Major is a 
tough, calculating leader who has used his experience in the Whips’ Office 
to good effect to keep his party together with a mmxture of threats and 
inducements.’ But he has had to face the most persistent and organized 
factional revolt in the Party this century.® The issue has been Britain’s role 
1a the European Union, particularly in relation to a single currency and 
other policies which directly impinge on British sovereignty.” Major’s 
overall majority after the 1992 election was only twenty-one, reduced 
through by-election losses to less than ten after July 1995. In such cir- 
cumstances, even a small backbench revolt posed severe problems of 
parliamentary management. The tactics adopted made the leadership look 
indecisive and opportunistic, and contributed to the general malaise sur- 


rounding the government. 


The Conservatives’ own explanation of their electoral predicament has 
focused on policy failures which they believe they can reverse and disunity 
over Europe which they think they can heal. Their central policy failure 
has been over the economy. The recession and higher inflation which 
ended the boom at the end of the 19808 bred great disillusion with the 
Conservatives and with the Thatcher decade. It helped destroy the 
Conservatives’ reputation for economic competence which for so long 
had been their strongest card in attacking Labour. The recession was 
deepened by government policy on interest rates which were linked to 
those of the European currencies after sterling became part of the 
European Monetary System in 1990. 


At the 1992 general election the severity of the recession, particularly in 
many of the Conservatives’ electoral heartlands in the south and cast, 
looked likely to topple the government. But at that stage it did not erode 
the trust of the electorate in the Conservatives’ economic competence. 
Everything changed after Black Wednesday. Although the exit from the 


5 D. Kavanagh and A Seldon, eds, The Impact ef Major, London 1994, analyses 
different aspects of Majors premiership, now one of the longest in the twentieth 
century. 

6 The history of previous splits in the party is reviewed in D. Baker, A. Gamble 
and S. Ludlem, The 1846... 1906... 1996 ? Conservative Splits and European 
Integration’, Pettscal Quarterly, vol. 64,90 4 (1993), Pp. 420-34. 

7 The details of the factional revolt against the leadership can be found n D. 
Baker, A. Gamble, and S. Ludlam, “Whips or Scorpions? Conservative MPs and 
the Maastricht Paving Motion Vote’, Perhamentary Affairs, vol. 45, no. 4 (1992) pp. 
656-88, and “The Parliamentary Siege of Maastricht 1993: Conservative Divisions 
and Brush Ratificanon’, Perbewsstary Affairs, vol. 47, no. 1 (1994), pp. 37—60. 
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ru released Britain from a straitjacket and actually allowed the adoption 
of an export-led strategy which helped Britain out of recession and paved 
the way for recovery, the Government had defended the ERM up to the 
very last moment as the indispensable plank of its ant-inflation policy. 
The farce of Black Wednesday, when the Government lost £1.1 billion of 
reserves and raised real interest rates at one point to 8.4 per cent (a 
nominal rate of 15 per cent) to defend the exchange rate rather than bow 
to market pressures, made the government look incompetent, especially 
when ıt was almost immediately forced to reverse the policy.’ 


In British politics, sterling crises have always occupied a special place as 
symbolic moments of the nation’s decline relative to other capitalist 
powers. Before 1995 they could all be blamed, directly or indirectly, on the 
Labour Party. In 1931, the most traumatic of all, when the gold standard 
had to be suspended, the decision was taken by the newly formed 
National Government, but the blame for the decision was pinned on the 
minonty Labour Government which had preceded it, and which had split 
on how to make the economies necessary to keep the confidence of the 
financial markets. The two devaluations in 1949 and 1967 and the mF 
crisis in 1976 all took place under Labour governments. It helped rein- 
force the idea that Labour was especially incompetent at managing the 
economy. If Labour had won the 1992 election as expected, it would have 
inhented the commitment to the ERM, would have tried to defend the rate, 
and would have suffered the seme humiliation that the Major government 
expetienced.9 That would have confirmed the popular view of Labour's 
economic incompetence and set the Party on the way to being another 


single-term government. 


The consequences of the Erm decision and the need to contain the effects 
of the recession on public finances forced the Government to reverse its 
election pledges and raise taxes. This decision was extremely unpopular, 
and some of the specific measures, especially var on fuel, were strongly 
resented. The Conservatives managed to lose their reputation both as the 
party of economic competence and as the party of low taxes. The general 
depression of living standards was compounded by large numbers of 
voters experiencing bankruptcy, unemployment, and negative equity on 
their homes. The experience of the 1990s recession contrasted with the 
promises of continuous economic prosperity which had been made with 
increasing confidence by Conservative ministers in the 19808. 


Conservatives agreed that the recession had lasted longer than expected 
and had been surprisingly deep, but they also concluded that the worst 
was over, that recovery was in sight, and that the key economic indicators 
were all pointing in the right direction. They believed that electoral 





t Margaret Thatcher contnbutes a telling commentary on these events in Th Path 
fe Poser, London 1995, ch. 13. See also Bernard Connolly, The Reiter Heart of 
Esrope The Dirty War For Exrepe’s Measg, London 1995 Connolly argues that the 
increase of rates to 15 per cent was not serous but was designed to provide an 
excuse for the exit of sterling from the ERM. 

9 Connolly argues that the situation might have been worse under Labour because 
Labour's tactic would have been to attempt to devalue while remaining within the 
ERM. This would have led to an intenstfication of the crisis. 
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support would be rebuilt once the recovery was seen to be sustained. 
Voters could once again be made to see that economic prosperity was 
much more likely to be secured under a Conservative than a Labour 
government. 


But a second factor ruining Conservative electoral prospects was their 
public disunity over Europe. The constant feuding and the doubts over 
the leadership made it appear for a tme after 1992 that the Party had a 
death wish, and that it contained elements which would prefer electoral 
defeat to compromise on the European issue. The view of the leadership 
was that this in-fighting was the single most important reason why the 
Conservatives were not benefiting electorally from the economic recov- 
ery, and determined efforts were made, culminating in Major's bold deci- 
sion in June 1995 to force an early leadership election, to reassert 
authority over the Euro-rebels and re-establish party unity. All 
Conservatives were aware of the damage that open public divisions had 
done to the electability of the Labour Party in the past and of the diffi- 
culty of fighting a general election if the Consevatives did not find a plat- 
form on which to unite, 


The Conservative leadership hope that, before the next general election, 
economic recovery and an outbreak of unity will restore the Party to 
health and give it a chance of clawing back the electoral ground it has lost. 
Some improvement is virtually certain, and the Conservatives’ underlying 
position 1s much stronger than the headline polls suggest. There is little 
marked enthusiasm for Labour, and the number of voters who still iden- 
tify with the Conservatives suggests that 2 large part of their support will 
return to them at the next general election.’° But it may be too late. The 
disunity, the staleness and the sleaze which have characterized the Party in 
the last four years are seen as signs that it has been in office too long. The 
regime has rotted from within, and many Conservatives believe that a 
spell in opposition would be healthy. 


The Pillars of Conservative Hegemony 


The causes of the Conservative predicament go much deeper than the 
short-term reasons for their unpopularity. The Conservatives are threat- 
ened not merely by an electoral predicament, from which they may or may 
not extricate themselves, but with a more fundamental undermining of 
the foundations of the political hegemony which they have exercised 
more or less continuously since the advent of the wider franchise in 1885. 


Hegemony operates at three levels. At the level of the state, it signifies the 
fundamental legitumacy and acceptance of the basic institutions and 
values of a social and political order, including cutically those of the 
economy and the state: these are only questioned in very extreme circum- 
stances—typically those of revolution, invasion or civil war. At the level 
of government or regime, hegemony signifies that one particular party or 
faction has achieved a position of leadership and commands the active 





1° ‘This is one of the central implications of the model developed by The British 
Electron Siudy. See A. Heath, R. Jowell, and } Curtice, How Brita Votes, Oxford 
1985. 
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support, or at least the acquiescence, of leading economic sectors and key 
social groups. At a third level, the world order, hegemony signifies the 
political and intellectual leadership of a nation-state whose economic, 
military, and cultural capacities allow it to take on state functions for the 
world system as a whole. 


A crisis of political hegemony at the regime level need not imply a wider 
crisis of state hegemony, since it is primarily concerned with particular 
forms of representation and agency, such as political parties. In Britain, 
the foundations of Conservative political hegemony were laid in the 
period between 1886 and 1926."! This period saw the creation of many of 
the political forms which have persisted throughout the twentieth 
century. The Conservatives mastered the new politics more surely than 
their main rivals, the Liberals, and by the 19208 it was clear that the main 
challenger to their political hegemony would be not the Liberals but 
Labour. The foundations of Conservative political hegemony lay in the 
development of a statecraft, defined by Jim Bulpitt as ‘the art of winning 
elections and maintaining some kind of governing competence in 
office’.'? It became defined in terms of state, union, property and empire. 
Its characteristic ideological themes were constitutionalism, unionism, 
anti-socialism and impenalism. 


Conservative dominance was far from assured, however, particularly fol- 
lowing their defeat in the 1906 election. The Party owed its ascendancy 
between 1886 and 1906 to the split in the Liberal Party over Home Rule 
for Ireland. The adherence of the Liberal Unionists to the Conservatives 
ensured the latter’s parliamentary supremacy until the Conservatives 
themselves split over the issue of free trade and tariff reform in 1903. 
This split was very damaging to the Conservative cause for a time but, by 
driving the free-traders out, it consolidated the Party’s identity as the Party 
of Empire, already established through the rhetoric of Disraeli, the Boer 
War, and the colonial policies of Chamberlain. The Conservatives had 
defined themselves as the patriotic party while a section of the Liberals 


were successfully labelled pacifists and little Englanders.” 


The other two foundations were the state and property. The Party was 
closely identified with the institutions of the British state, particularly the 
monarchy, the House of Lords, the House of Commons, the law, the 
Church, the military, the civil service and the universities. It presented 
itself as the natural defender of Britain’s ancient institutions and their 
privileges. Furthermore, it had always been closely associated with the 
landed interest but, during the early decades of the twentieth century, it 
assumed a more general role as protector of all property interests against 
the threat posed by a rising Labour movement. During the 19208, the 
Party consolidated a close relationship with the City of London which it 
has never since lost. Its attitude towards manufacturing was more equivo- 


cal. The Party always had strong support from some manufacturing 


1 S, Hall and B. Schwarz, ‘State and Society, 1880-1930’, in M. Langan and B. 
Schwarz, eds, Crises in the Brittsh State, London 1985. 

12 J, Bulpitt, The Disciphne of the New Democracy: Mrs Thatcher's Domestic 
Statecraft’, Pešia) Studies, vol. 34, no. 1 (1985), p. 21. 

3 B, Semmel, Leperahsm and Tarf] Reform, London 1960. 





sectors, particularly the defence sector, but, in the dispute between free- 
traders and tariff-reformers, many sectors of British manufacturing 
which depended on free trade and open markets continued to back the 
Liberal Party. Only later, when the Conservatives appeared as the best 
political bulwark against socialism, did it come to command the support 
of all sections of British capital. 


Conservative Electoral Dominance 


These four pillars of Conservative political hegemony were consolidated 
in the early decades of this century, and defined the identity and the 
appeal of the Party. Around these grand ideological themes—the defence 
of the Union, the defence of the Empire, the defence of the 
Constitution, and the defence of property—a Conservative Party was 
organized which commanded support in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Liverpool and Birmingham were Conservative cities, and there 
was 2 strong Conservative presence in many others. Northern Ireland, 
through the alliance with the Ulster Unionists, was a Conservative fief, 
while there was 2 strong Conservative presence in Scotland. This was a 
party which, at its height in the 19308, polled 55.2 per cent in 1931 and 
53.7 per cent in 1935, shares of the vote which gave it overwhelming 
parliamentary majorities, and reflected its ability to win votes and seats in 
all parts of the country and from all social classes, 


Nevertheless, the success of the Conservatives has not been unin- 
terrupted. Their political hegemony has been challenged in three periods 
in the twentieth century, by the Liberals between 1906 and 1916, by 
Labour between 1940 and 1951, and again between 1964 and 1979. We 
may be on the threshold of a fourth such period. What is significant, 
however, about these three periods 1s that the Conservatives, although 
they suffered serious electoral reverses—particularly in 1906, 1945 and 
1974—always recovered strongly and in each case had re-entered govern- 
ment within a decade. Each period of challenge led to the reorganization 
of the Party and to its re-emergence as the dominant force in British 
politics. 


The history of the Conservative Party over the last one hundred years can 
therefore be presented as a series of cycles: 1886-1906, 1906-1916, 
1916-1940, 1940—1951, 1951-1964, 1964-1979, and 1979 onwards. The 
cycles consist of four long periods of almost unbroken Conservative rule, 
separated by three shorter penods when the Conservatives not only lost 
office but faced a struggle to reassert their political hegemony. 


This pattern of dominance is clear enough, but some have disputed the 
idea that 1t amounts to hegemony. Rather, it is sometimes argued, for the 
first three-quarters of the twentieth century the Conservative Party was 
on the defensive and retreated before the pressure of the Labour move- 
ment and collectvist ideas. Hayek in 1960 criticized the British 
Conservatives for lacking firm principles, and therefore being unable ‘to 
offer an alternative to the direction in which we are moving’™ Keith 
Joseph spoke of the socialist ratchet: each period of Liberal and Labour 


"4 FA. Hayek, The Constitution of Liberty, London 1960, p. 398 
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government in the twentieth century had increased the scope and scale of 
the state, and each penod of Conservative government had failed to 
reverse it’) The cumulative trend of the twentieth century had been 
towards ever higher levels of public spending and taxation and ever more 
intrusive state control of individuals. 


The Hollowing Out of Tory Engiand 


A different view of this same process, however, is that part of the 
success of the Conservative Party and the secret of its political hege- 
mony lay in its readiness to develop its own distinctive collectrvist and 
interventionist programme. The Conservative leadership proved suff- 
ciently flexible and far-sighted to reposition the Party when it became 
necessary, and accept changes in the role of the state, justifying them in 
terms of the Conservative tradition of using the state to promote 
welfare and security. The Baldwin-Chamberlain governments of the 
interwar years and the Churchill, Eden and Macmillan governments of 
the 19508 and 1960s fall recognizably into this pattern. If it had been 
successful, the Heath government from 1970-74 might well have inau- 
gurated another phase in the development of this tradition. But the 
defeat of Heath amidst industrial unrest and a world economic crisis not 
only helped discredit his programme but also led to a reaction against 
that entire tradition within the Party. The new line of the Thatcher lead- 
ership, although it was strongly resisted by many of the old leadership 
group, was successfully imposed. Three consecutive electoral victones 
under Thatcher not only ensured that she became the most dominant 
leader since Churchill, but also legitimated the new anti-collectivist turn 


in the Party. 


The Thatcherites justified their anti-collectivist programme as 2 return to 
true Conservatism, and as the only way to rebuild a Conservative political 
hegemony. Indeed some argued that for the first time the Conservative 
party was building a genuine political hegemony instead of being content 
to administer matters within parameters established by its opponents. 
Earlier generations of Conservative leaders would have been amazed by 
this. They would have regarded the Thatcherite programme as entailing a 
huge political risk, endangering Conservative political hegemony by 
pushing the Party out of the mainstream of British politics and senti- 
ment. Some of their heirs in the contemporary party argued that this was 


precisely what was happening. '® 


These critics of the Thatcherite legacy argue that the real cause of the col- 
lapse of support for the Conservative party ın the 19908 is directly attrib- 
utable to what took place during the Thatcher era. The electoral and 
political success which the Conservatives enjoyed at that time concealed 
the long-term damage done to their position. From this standpoint, the 
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Major government represents a return to the more traditional style of 
Conservative leadership but it has often been trapped by its inheritance. 


The bitter internal dispute within the Conservatives over the meaning of 
the Thatcherite legacy is at the heart of the Party’s current predicament 
and its uncertainty over what kind of organization it wishes to be.!7 
Should it reject or build upon the Thatcherite inheritance? Critics of this 
legacy have contended that neo-liberalism has been corrosive, not just for 
the Conservative Party and its distinctive governing tradition and state- 
craft, but also for the institutions which have formed the bedrock of 
Conservative political hegemony in the past.’* What has been happening 
in the last twenty years is 2 hollowing out of Tory England to the point 
where many of the familiar landmarks have gone and the Conservative 
Party may find it more difficult to rally the kind of support it enjoyed in 
the past and re-establish its political hegemony. On this view, the 
Conservative Party faces a much deeper problem than a temporary down- 
turn in its electoral fortunes. Each of the four pillars of Conservative 
political hegemony have been undermined 1n the recent past, in part by 
the Conservatives themselves in pursuit of their neo-liberal agenda. 


The Constitution 


One of the great strengths of the Conservative Party used to be that it 
served as the voice of the Establishment. It was closely identified with the 
key institutions of the state and crvil society. It was the guardian of the 
ancien regime and the customs and privileges of the various groups 
within it. It strongly resisted constitutional reform.?9 


The Thatcher Governments certainly continued this constitutional con- 
servatism, blocking any moves to electoral reform, devolution or a bill of 
rights. It sought to bolster the authonty of Parliament, and proclaimed 
the doctrine of unfettered parliamentary sovereignty. But this constitu- 
tional conservatism was accompanied by the deliberate overriding of 
many long-established constitutional conventions which had softened the 
impact of executive absolutism made possible by the doctrine of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty and the residual prerogative powers of the sovereign. 
The Thatcher government made full use of its powers of patronage in 
pursuit of its ideological programme, deliberately excluding non- 
Conservatives from many of the quangos ıt had established to implement 
government policy. It also reduced the amount of consultation with orga- 
nized interests and professional bodies over proposed reforms.?° 


In general, this unwillingness to be bound by precedent and convention 
was characteristic of the Thatcher Government. From the start it was a 
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radical government, not prepared to` work within existing constraints 
where these were blocking the reforms it wanted to enact. From the 
Thatchenite perspective, the main obstacle to be removed in the pursuit of 
i its programme was the array of special interests represented by the 
institutions of the state themselves: the culfure of dependency and the 
collectivist consensus which legitimated state intervention and control, 


and that had its roots in the state apparatus which had grown up in the re 


twentieth century. 


To their great surprise, the conservative institutions of the British state’ 
began to discover that they were to be one of the main targets of the 


Thatcherite revolution. The Thatcherites set out to'conduct a long march 
through the institutions. In some cases, such as the monarchy, the Church 
_ and the aec, conflict erupted over ideological criticisms of the direction 
‘of government. policy. In many others, explicit restructuring of the 
institutions was sought in order to make them more pliant instruments in 
the achievement òf the government’s aims. In this way, major reshaping 
of the civil service, the health service, the schools, the universities, as well 
- as the law, the military, and the police; were launched. Sometimes the gov- 
ernment’ plans encountered such resistance that they had to be modified 
or postponed, but in most institutions a substantial reshaping had taken 


place by the end of the 1980s. The Thatcher Government was responsi- , . 


ble for attempting the most far-reaching reform not only of the machin- 
ery bùt of the very ethos of government. The public sector was devalued 
and delegitimated, subjected to a utilitarian calculus, with market criteria 
being applied wherever possible to- determine the value of particular ser- 
vices.. -> aa 


- This radical bourgeois modernization of the state was something-which 
critics, of: the British ancien ‘regime and its antiquated institutional 
arrangements had long calléd for. But 1t was always a narrow programme. 
It was not linked to any wider agenda for establishing a more egalitarian 
civil society, although the Thatcherite media did engage intermittently in 
wide-ranging attacks on the monarchy, the aristocracy, and more generally 
on ‘grandees’. The tone of Thatcherism was often anti-deferential and 
meritocratic. The really deserving individuals were those who were-self- 
made, not those who were born to wealth. This lack of deference, both 


for established institutions and for established status and wealth, was part . 


of Thatchensm’s popular appeal, -but it also ensured that the 
Conservatives. became thoroughly estranged from many of the establish- 
ment elites which formerly had been their natural allies. The anti-, 
Conservative mood which developed throughout the public sector was 
unprecedented. All parts of the sector felt themselves under attack, and 
that the ethos of public service had been devalued. The Church and the 
monarchy, both strong upholders of, the ethic of public service, clashed 


publicly with the government. f ` 


The position was in part remedied by the appointment and promotion of 
individuals who shared the government’s objectives but there were limits 
to what could be done. By the end of the 1980s, the isolation of the 
Conservative Party from the establishment for whom it had once been the 
natural voice was marked. As the principles of the new public manage- 
ment were applied in sector after sector, resistance was steadily overcome, 
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but the cost for the government was the breakdown of trust among many 
of its natural supporters. 


The Union 


The second pillar of Conservative political hegemony, the Union, has also 
begun to crumble. The territorial politics of the Conservative Party has 
been one of the most consistently successful aspects of its statecraft.*! 
Making the political union between the nations of the British Isles one of 
the basic principles of Conservatism was the policy which, more than any 
other, re-established the Conservatives as the leading party at the end of 
the nineteenth century. The party renamed itself the Conservative and 
Unionist party to reflect that. In the struggle over Insh Home Rule, the 
Conservatives became the focus for Unionist opinion, particularly in 
Ireland and Scotland as well as in major cities such as Glasgow and 
Liverpool. Playing the Orange card became a key weapon in the 
Conservative political armoury. The lengths to which the Conservatives 
were prepared to go was demonstrated before the outbreak of the First 
World War when the Conservative Party encouraged elements of the 
army to refuse to obey the orders of the Liberal Government to ‘coerce 
‘Ulster’ by making it comply with the provisions of the Home Rule Bill. 


Conservative intransigence over Ulster made the break-up of the Union 
with Ireland much more certain but, when it happened, the settlement 
was shaped by the Conservatives, and ıt cemented the alliance between 
the Party and the Ulster Unionists, who dominated the new parliament of 
Northern Ireland, Stormont, and for fifty years provided a small but very 
reliable component of the Conservatives’ parliamentary majority at 
Westminster. The Irish crisis and its resolution had long-term conse- 
quences for the Conservatives. If the whole of Ireland had remained 
within the ux and had continued to send representatives to the 
Westminster Parliament, the balance of political forces there would have 
been much less to the Conservatives’ advantage. A centre—periphery 
cleavage would have emsted alongside the class cleavage, and would have 
helped create a different dynamic to British politics, one which would 
have provided significant opportunities for Centre—Left alliances. 


The basis of the Union was different for each of the four nations in the 
British Isles, and this was reflected in the different arrangements for gov- 
erning them. Although the ux was a unitary state, its territorial politics 
showed remarkable diversity. There was no uniform pattern imposed 
from the centre. This highly fexnble system of rule was a crucial compo- 
nent of the ancien regime and its legitimacy. So long as the centre retained 
control over the policy areas to which it attached most significance, it was 
prepared to allow considerable decentralization and local autonomy.*” 


The terntomal system came under great strain ın the 19708 and 1980s. The 
breakdown of public order in Ulster forced the Heath Government to 
suspend the Stormont Parliament, impose direct rule, and search for a 
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new political basis for governing the province which involved the minor- 
ity Republican community as well as the Unionists. These decisions 
destroyed the alliance between the Ulster Unionists and the British 
Conservatives at Westminster. After the election of February 1974, the 
Unionists no longer took the Conservative Whip.” 


Twenty years on from these events, it 1s clear that the breach with Ulster 
Unionism is irrevocable. Under both Thatcher and Major the 
Conservatives have pursued a strategy of disengaging Britain from 
Northern Ireland, which has involved intensive negotiation with the Irish 
Government and secret talks with Sinn Fein and the ma, culminating in 
the Downing Street Declaration and the ceasefire announced in 1994. The 
key passage in the Declaration was the statement that the British 
Government had no selfish or strategic interest in Northern Ireland, and 
that if ever the Ulster people wished to separate from the United 
Kingdom, the British Government would not oppose it. In the House of 
Commons, Nicholas Budgen asked if the British Government still had a 
strategic interest in Wolverhampton. The message of the Declaration was 
not lost on the Unionists. They had to recognize that there was now no 
party at Westminster which was committed in principle and in all circum- 
stances to the maintenance of the Union. 


The same pattern is observable in relations with Scotland. Since the 1955 
election, when the Conservatives won 5o per cent of the Scottish vote and 
so per cent of the Scottish seats, support for the party has halved. The rise 
of Scottish nationalism prompted the Heath Government and the 
Scottish Conservative Party to embrace devolution in the 19708." This 
might have halted the erosion of the Conservative vote and allowed the 
Conservatives in Scotland to build an independent Scottish identity, fight- 
ing the other parties for representation in a Scottish parliament. Once 
Thatcher became leader, however, she changed the party’s line to one of 
total opposition not only to Labour’s proposals for devolution but also to 
any plans for devolution at all, against the opposition of many leading 
Scottish Conservatives, including Alick Buchanan Smith and Malcolm 
Rifkind.” 


Under the Thatcher Government the deterioration of the Conservative 
position in Scotland accelerated. Although the existence of the Scottish 
Office provided a buffer, many Thatcherites were keen to impose their 
policies on Scotland, believing that they would prove as popular as they 
had in England. Scotland was widely seen by English Conservatives as a 





23 An immediate consequence was that the Conservatives, although polling more 
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burden.?® The Scots were always demanding subsidies for their industries 
and extra privileges which were not available to the English regions. In 
Scotland, Thatcherism came to be viewed as quintessentially English. A 
senes of flashpoints developed: the closing of Ravenscraig, the imposi- 
tion of the poll tax—a year before this was done in England—and the 
privatization of the water industry. i 


Joba Major reaffirmed the commitment to the Union, but with support 
for an independent Scotland having risen to 35 per cent of the Scottish 
electorate by 1995, the Conservatives had become a marginal political 
force, and had no credible strategy for rebuilding their position. They 
were more than ever the party of England, above all of southern England 
and its metropolitan heartland. That had always been their core identity 
but Unionism had allowed them to project themselves as a credible polit- 
ical force throughout the United Kingdom. This was what they had lost. 


Property 


The third pillar of the Conservative political hegemony was property. The` 
party emerged in the 19208 as the representative of all property interests 
against the threat posed by the Labour movement at home and by revolu- 
ttonary socialist and national liberaton movements abroad. It developed 
a particularly close relationship with the City of London. 


The identification of the Conservative party with the general interests of 
capital was, however, accompanied by an identification with the national 
economy. The blunting of the challenge of the Labour movement was in 
part achieved through the Conservatives accepting an interventionist role 
for the state. They became the party of collectivism and of protection, 
quite prepared to see an extension of welfare programmes and the provi- 
sion of certain kinds of economic security to particular sectors of the 
economy. In the 19308, following the collapse of the gold standard and 
the dislocation of world trade in the slump, the Conservatives moved to 
extend intervention much more generally throughout industry and sup- 


ported many market closing arrangements in order to safeguard profit- 
ability and jobs.?7 


At this time, the Party also introduced impenal preference, establishing a 
trading bloc around sterling which covered the countries within the 
British Empire, as well as some others within the British sphere of influ- 
ence. The dream of the tanff-reformers at the beginning of the century 
was thus partially realized. Bntush economic policy aimed to strengthen 
links within the empire so increasing 1ts economic and military security. It 
was accompanied at home by policies which extended welfare provision. 


The Conservatives successfully contamed both the political and the 
industriel challenge of organized labour in the interwar years, blunting 
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militant Labour in the early 19208, defeating the General Stake in 1926, 
and weakening the legal position of trade unions. But this was not accom- 
panied by an adoption of laissez-faire policies. The doctrines of eco- 
nomic liberalism had never had much influence within the Conservative 
Party. It had always been a strong defender of the nghts of property, pro- 
tecting them from any form of encroachment, but its dominant tradition 
had been protectionist, as in the dispute over the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
<[n line with its attitude towards government, the Party had often been 
prepared to put the interests of a particular community or group above 
free-market principles. 


This tradition explained why it was relatively easy for the Party to recover 
so quickly after the shock of 1945, to reposition and accommodate itself 
to the further extension of the state which Labour introduced. So long as 
the dividing line between public and private sectors was clearly marked, 
the Party had no difficulty accepting most of Labour’s reforms and the 
new style of economic management which had been introduced. The 
Keynesian way of thinking about economic problems pragmatically was 
very much ın line with Conservative preferences for the middle way and 
for governing in the light of particular circumstances rather than doc- 
trines.”8 


This One Nation tradition of Macmillan and Heath contained a corporat- 
ist bias in the sense that ıt treated the problem of economic management 
as governing a political community and therefore of finding policies 
which could command wide assent, particularly from organized producer 
interests, At the outset, Heath appeared to be steering a very different 
course, disengaging the state from many of its responsibilities and adopt- 
ing a much tougher line towards organized labour. But the difficulties he 
immediately ran into soon prompted a change of course and a return to 
an interventionist programme which relied on partnership with the 
employers and the unions. As we have seen, it was the shipwreck of this 
policy and the extraordinary political conditions of the mid-1970s which 
created the conditions for the Thatcherite ascendancy. 


In the Thatcher period, the Party renewed and consolidated its identity as 
the party of capital. With Labour moving to the left, the support of all 
_ sections of business for the Conservatives substantally increased. The 
Thatcher Government’s success in pushing through tough anti-union 
measures, combined with the huge shake-out and high unemployment of 
the early 1980s, broke the back of union resistance to the restructuring of 
the economy. Tax reductions for high-income earners, alongside deregula- 
tion and privatization, also helped create a financial climate friendly to the 
City and an economic boom in the late 19808. 


Superficially, the Thatcher decade appeared a huge economic success, and 
Conservative ministers certainly proclaimed it as such. The Party had 
been elected on a pledge to reverse economic decline, and by the end of 
the 1980s there was talk of a British economic miracle, and of Bntain out- 
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performing all the other economies in the European Union.” Yet, 
although there were substantial improvements in Brituin’s economic posi- 
tion in the 1980s, such claims proved unfounded.’° The long and deep 
recession which began in 1989 punctured the hopes for sustained growth 
and exposed the limitations of the British economic recovery. 


What the Thatcher decade represented was a repudiation of the Party’s 
twenteth-century tradition on economic policy, and an explicit abandon- 
ment of the national economy as a proper object of government policy. 
Naturally, there were exceptions to this. Agriculture and defence remained 
protected sectors and continued to flourish under the Thatcher govern- 
ment. Certain regions, notably Wales, under derzgiste political management, 
also had a different expertence.?! But for the bulk of the economy, the key 
stance adopted by the Thatcher government was expressed in the aboli- | 
tion of all exchange controls and the announcement of the phasing-out ` 
of regional aid and industrial subsidies. The government accepted the 
shake-out imposed by the world recession which saw the reduction of 
many industrial sectors and, in several cases, their disappearance. Given 
the low level of investment over so long a period ın so much of British 
industry, such a restructuring had become almost inevitable. But critics of 
the government pointed to the failure to develop a successful supply-side 
programme to close the gaps in investment, training, finance, and 
research and development which had crippled British industry 1n the past. 
The Thatcherite economic miracle was too dependent on a few sectors, 
particularly financial services. When the recession came, the economy 
appeared only marginally better able to absorb it than before 1979. 


The main legacy of the Thatcher decade has thus been to remove the 
identification of the Conservatives with the protection of the national 
economy, though at the same tme it has involved the serious weakening 
of organized labour as a significant factor in national economic policy. 
With the shift of the Labour Party to a policy agenda which accepts the 
constraints on national economic management imposed by international 
financial markets, and the removal of any threat from organized labour, 
the urgency for business to support the Conservative party as the main 
defender of their interests has diminished. The Thatcher decade thus saw 
a loosening of the ties between the Conservatives and their supporters in 
industry, but also a weakening of the Party’s ability to project itself as the 
sole defender of the security of the national economy. 
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The Conservatives had always favoured, at least rhetorically, the widest 
possible extension of property ownership but they had often done little 
to bring it about. In the 1980s the sale of council houses to their tenants 
and the offer for sale of shares in the former nationalized industries were 
partly aimed at broadening the base of Conservative electoral support. 
The evidence shows that it was not very effective at doing this, and that 
the more competitive environment created as a result increased insecur- 
ity—much of which then came to be blamed on the Conservative govern- 
ment. The enormous financial rewards garnered by 2 few privileged 
groups made a sharp contrast with the distress of many new property 
owners, suffering negative equity in the recession, often through bank- 
ruptcy or unemployment. The problem for the Conservatives in the 19908 
was that the neo-liberal doctrines to which the Party had been wedded for 
the previous twenty years offered few positive ways of providing relief. 


Empire 


The fourth pillar of Conservative political hegemony was Britain’s exter- 
nal role in the global political economy. For much of the twentieth 
century this was the empire. The social imperialism of Joseph 
Chamberlain and the tariff-reformers advanced 2 programme of imperial 
protection to guarantee military and economic supremacy, and help weld 
the dispersed and fragmented territory which Britain controlled into a 
cohesive political and economic bloc which could stand against the great 
continental empires of Germany, Russia, and the United States. In 
domestic policy the Chamberisinites favoured using the proceeds of the 
tariff to pay for welfare programmes. The emphasis was on security, cre- 
ating through the tariff both higher employment and the funds to finance 
welfare programmes. 


The Chamberisinite tradition in the Party dominated the perspectives of 
the leadership until the Thatcher era. The ability to link external and 
domestic policy, and to provide a positive programme of domestic 
reform, instead of merely negative and defensive ant-socislism, was a key 
factor in the electoral appeal of the Conservatives, and the blunting of the 
class message of its opponents. It was the source of their projection as 
the party of One Nation. The conception of Britain as an empire, with a 
global role which went far beyond the British Isles itself, was the basis of 
an idea of citizenship which legitimated the extended role of the state to 
ensure basic welfare and security to all citizens. 


The Conservatives, however, proved unable to preserve the empire from 
disintegration. Instead they had to preside over its decline. Much of the 
Party found it very hard to reconcile itself to this loss, and the leadership 
strove very hard to postpone it. The policy of appeasement in the 19308 
was partly a strategy to avoid British entanglement in another European 
war because of the consequences for the empire and the domestic balance 
of power which many Conservatives feared would follow.** 


Yet the Chamberlainite tradition proved able to adjust to the loss of 
empire. The alliance with the United States became the new linchpin of 
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Conservative policy. The hope was that a partnership with the United 
States would allow the transfer of the parts of the global hegemonic role 
which Britain could no longer sustain to the larger country, while per- 
mitung Britain to remain a great power and protect its global interests. 
The relationship was always unequal, and the continuing decline in British 
power after 1945 exposed the limits of British influence. It convinced 
many in the Conservative leadership that Britain’s secunty in the world 
order was best achieved by joining the European Economic Community. 
Although entry into the European Community was bitterly opposed by 
many of the old imperialists in the Party, for Chamberlamnites it was a 
logical step. Their view was that the nature of the world economy created 
a strategic necessity for Britain to be part of a political and economic 
network broader than the British Isles. The attraction of the Empire from 
this geopolitical perspective had been that Britain hed been at its centre. 
The disadvantage of the Atlantic Alliance was that the relationship was so 
unequal, forcing Britain to gradually disengage from its colontal posses- 
sions and military bases. The European Community implied a pooling of 
national sovereignty and the creation of a partnership in which Britain 
would be a leading though not a dominant player. Nevertheless the 
Conservatives under Macmillan and then Heath transformed themselves 
from being the party of empire to being the party of Europe. 
Superficially, the motives were to take full advantage of the rapidly 
growing European market but the real reasons were political: the defence 
of Western Europe and the protection of Bntish secunty. 


With a few exceptions, the Conservative leadership united behind this 
new project, and opposition within the Party was contained and marginal- 
ized. It was the Labour Party which suffered far more serous splits over 
its attitude to the European issue, with the Labour leadership changing its 
position five times between 1961 and 1987. In 1971, the Bull endorsing 
Bntain’s entry into the European Community was only passed with the 
support of srxty-nine Labour rebels.33 The strength of opposition to 
Europe in the Labour party arose from the constraints which Community 
membership imposed on the management of the national economy. The 
bulk of the Labour movement rejected the European Community and 
voted ‘no’ in the 1975 referendum because of the fear that membership 
would significantly reduce British government sovereignty, incorporating 
Britain into a capitalist club where neo-liberal ideas would predominate.34 


Ambivalent Attitudes to Europe 


One of the successes of the Conservatives has been their ability to 
project themselves as 2 national party while, at the same time, accepting 
Bnitain’s involvement ın wider institutions designed to safeguard British 
interests. During the Thatcher era, the Conservatives renewed their 
identification as a national party, but they also questioned what Britain’s 
role in the world should be. Thatcher’s ambivalence about the European 
Union produced a deeply inconsistent policy. The drive to create a single 
market was promoted, and culminated in the signing of the Single 





3 Thirty-nine Conservative ups voted against. Twenty other Labour ups 
abstained. Many of the Labour urs who voted against joined the spp in 1981. 
H Tom Nairn, Ths Left Agerast Europse, Harmondsworth 1973. 
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European Act in 1986 which for the first time introduced Qualified 
Majority Voting to prevent a single country vetoing progress. But 
Thatcher strongly opposed Britain joining the ERM and succeeding in 
delaying it for five years. Towards the end of her premiership she became 
deeply worried about moves towards further integration and the possible 
creation of a federal union. She stated her position publicly in her speech 
at Bruges in 1988.3) Her attempt to sabotage any moves in that direction 
created open division in the Cabinet, and was the chief reason for the 
events which led to her resignation, after she had failed to win enough 
votes to prevent a second ballot in the leadership contest. 


John Major inherited a deeply divided party on Europe and has struggled 
to keep it united. Iniually, he gave signals that he would abandon his pre- 
decessor’s negative attitude, proclaiming that he wanted to see Britain at 
the heart of Europe. As Chancellor he had been responsible for Bntain’s 
belated entry into the ERM in 1990, and as Prime Minister he took charge 
of the negotiations which culminated in the Maastricht Treaty in 1991. 
Aware of the strength of feeling within his own Party against closer 
integration, he negotiated two crucial opt-outs from the provisions of the 
Treaty—from the Social Chapter which detailed workplace rights and 
social provisions for workers, on the grounds that this would raise British 
business costs, and from the commitment to participate in the third stage 
of economic and monetary union, the establishment of a single currency. 


Following the conclusion of the Maastricht Treaty, which was presented 
as a great triumph for British diplomacy, and Major’s victory in the 1992 
general election, the Government seemed to have a free hand to develop 
policy in a more pro-European direction, reviving the trajectory of past 
Conservative governments which had been interrupted under Thatcher. 
But there was considerable unease in the Party about the constitutional 
implications of the Maastricht Treaty. Twenty-two mps voted against the 
second reading of the Bill in May 1992. After the Danes voted against rat- 
ification of the Treaty in June 1992, eighty-four Conservative mps signed 
a Commons early-day motion, calling on the government to make a fresh 
start and rethink the position on Maastricht. 


Following Black Wednesday, there was an explosion of anti-European 
sentiment in the Party. Thatcher, Tebbit, Parkinson, Baker and other for- 
merly senior figures encouraged the rebellion. The party conference in 
October saw open conflict over Europe. Sixty-five ups signed another 
‘fresh start’ early-day motion, and ratification of the Maastricht Treaty 
became the focus for dissidence. A long and laborious parliamentary 
battle took place, during which the government narrowly escaped defeat 
on several occasions. In the vote on the Paving Motion in November 
1992, the government survived by only three votes. Right at the end of 
the process in July 1993, the government lost a vote on the Social Chapter 
by 324 to 316, with the rebellion of twenty-six Conservative mps. Major’s 
response was to call a vote of confidence and threaten a general election 
if defeated. The rebels voted with the government, but its difficulties 


33 The speech was mostly unexceptional, but contained some ringing declarations 
which made the headlines, such as ‘We have not successfully rolled back the fron- 
tiers of the state in Britain only to see them reimposed at the European level’. 
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were far from over. The divisions continues to deepen within the Party, 
and numerous issues, particularly decisions by the European Court, which 
were accepted as binding by the British courts, and revisions to the rules 
governing Qualified Majonty Voting, became flashpoints. In November 
1994 the patience of the leadership snapped and the Whip was withdrawn 
from eight Conservative mps; a ninth gave it up voluntarily. The rebels 
then helped defeat the Government over its proposal to put vaT on fuel. 


The leadership’s problem was partly due to its small majority. But the 
strength of the Euro-rebels’ position reflected the balance of feeling 
within the Party, both inside and outside Parliament. A survey of the 
Parliamentary Party at the time of the 1994 European Parliament election 
showed that, on the key issues that were being debated, the balance of 
party opinion was closer to the position of the Euro-rebels than it was to 
the European wing (see Table). 


Backbench Conservative MPs’ Attitudes to European Integration 


Sovereignty cannot be pooled 64 6 30 
Britain should block the use of Qualified 

Majonty Voting in the areas of foreign 

and defence policy 87 6 Oo 7 
Baten should never rejom the emu $2 15 33 


There should be a national referendum 


before the ux enters a single currency 35 4 41 
Batain should adopt the Social Protocol 5 2 93 
Cohesion Funds should be phased out 66 18 16 
The £u's budget should be enlarged Ir 9 8o 


tottiate legislation 61 4 35 


Source: D. Baker, I. Fountam, A. Gamble and S. Ludlam, The Blue Map of Europe: 
Conservatrve Partamentarians and European Integration Survey Results’ in Brasch Eleciseas 
and Partes Yearbook 1995, London 1995 
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After Black Wednesday, Major moved the public position of the Party 
closer to what he correctly perceived to be the centre of Conservative 
opinion, and his speeches became much more Euro-sceptical in tone, but 
he also had to keep the support of the majority of his Cabinet and of the 
group of very strongly pro-European wrs. The difficulty in managing the 
Party was due to the contrast between the leadership and the backbench 
ups: the Cabinet was divided two-to-one in favour of a more pro- 
European policy; the ups were divided two-to-one against. In addition, 
substantial parts of the Conservative press, particularly the Swadey 
Telegraph, the Times, the Dath Mail and the Svs, were all urging a much 
stronger anti-European line. On the business side, although opinion was 
divided, it was predominantly pro-European.>® 


The depth of the split in the Party was a direct result of Thatcher’ lead- 
ership. She legitimated opposition to Europe in 2 way which the leader- 
ship had hitherto successfully avoided. She suggested that there was an 
alternattve—continuing to give priority to Britains Atlantic over its 
European links, pursuing an open-seas, open-trade policy, which culu- 
vated Britain’s connections with all parts of the world economy, rather 
than being exclusively preoccupied with Europe. She pointed to the trade 
deficit Britain had with the Eu and to the location of the bulk of Britain’s 
overseas investments in countries outside the Eu. True internationalism, 
she argued, meant avoiding entanglement with a protectionist, inward- 
looking, interventionist, high-cost continental economy.” 


The realism of this policp—to make Bntain the Hong Kong of Europe— 
was much disputed and split the Thatcherites themselves. Those who sup- 
ported the logic of the free-market policy could see the advantages, not 
only of completing the single market, but also of putting in place central 
powers adequate to police it, removing obstacles to its functioning, as well 
as facilitating its smooth operation through, for example, the stability of a 
single currency. Other Conservatives, like Michael Heseltine, saw the 
advantages of extended state powers at European level to develop a coor- 
dinated industrial policy. A strong European economy would be the 
foundation for strong European security and external policy, the means 
by which European influence could be projected, and the interests of 
European capital defended against the challenge of North American and 
East Asian capital. 


The opponents of closer European integration have argued that national 
sovereignty must take priority over economic integration. If national sov- 
ereignty is weakened, it is argued, the legitimacy of the state will also be 
weakened and with it the legitimacy of national political organizations 
such as political parties. The reaction of the Thatcherites to Europe is in 
part determined by their concern with what they regard as the funda- 





36 To counter the activities of high-profile anti-European organizations like the 
European Foundation, a number of pro-European organizations have been estab- 
ished. One of the most important of these, Action Centre on Europe, has the 
support of leading British banks and companies, and 1s chaired by Sir Geoffrey 
Howe. 

37 Thatcher's views are set out 1n Tbe Path te Pewer, ch. 13. The same position is put 


forward by Connolly in The Rettes Heart of Europe. 
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mental attribute of Conservatism: national identity. They attack the gov- 
erning elites of Europe for having lost touch with the peoples of Europe, 
and for embarking on a project of creating a state which has no natural 
legitumacy, because it lacks its own nation. 


Conclusion 


The spectacle which the Conservative Party presents at the end of the 
twentieth century is of a force whose ideological tradition has become 
exhausted. The great crusades of the past—free trade against protection, 
free trade against tanff reform ın the 19008, capitalism against socialism, 
the empire—have all ended. The Conservative Party has abandoned its 
former concern with national protectionism, the empire has gone, and 
organized Labour is no longer a threat, or even a power to which conces- 
sions have to be made. Thatcherism was both an expression of these 
changes and a catalyst for them. In this sense it was post-impenalist and 
post-labounist. 


Thatchensm played an important part in weakening the pillars of 
Conservative political hegemony although, at the time of its ascendancy, 
it appeared to be consolidating and extending them. That is why its legacy 
remains so controversial. John Major’s attempt to return the Party to its 
old political trajectory in British politics encounters constant difficulties. 
Many of the old landmarks are no longer there, and the Party is no longer 
the disciplined, governing force that it was. It has become infected with 
ideology and factional disputes. 


In the dispute over Europe, the bitterness on both sides has suggested 
that the Party may be heading for a split in which one wing will leave or 
be forced out. Finding a platform which can unite the Party in the run- 
up to both the election and the 1996 intergovernmental conference will 
not be easy, although Major may be helped by growing disinclination 
among other members of the European Union to force the pace of 
integration. 


Splits are rare in British political parties, but when they happen they often 
create realignments that change the landscape of the party system. So 
little did the Conservative Party look like an effective governing force 
between 1992 and 1995, that the possibility of such a change cannot be 
ruled out. The old trajectory of Conservative politics is burnt out and 
cannot be revived. Thatcher was nght in her perception of this. What is 
not clear is whether her fifteen-year reign over the Party has provided the 
basis for an alternative tradition that can in the future restore 
Conservative political hegemony. The Thatchente revolution may not 
have been radical enough. Many of the old institutions were assailed but 
few were fundamentally changed. Most are still in place and are hostile 
towards the Thatchente project. But the strength of the Thatcherite 
legacy 18 that, although it 1s now strongly criticized from almost every side, 
there are few coherent programmes for undoing it or going much beyond 
it?! 





38 See Colin Leys’s review of Will Hutton, The State We're In, NLR 212, pp. 3—13. 
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In this situation, the heirs of Thatcher, Portillo and Redwood, bide their 
time, confident that eventually the Party will fall into their hands.}9 If it is 
defeated at the next general election, their calculation 1s that there will be 
a change of leader and that the Party will tum to someone who can offer 
a combative and distinctive programme, untarnished by identification 
with the Major years—someone who will reconnect with the heroic 
decade of Margaret Thatcher. A potent myth and set of symbols is being 
created, which may make ıt very difficult for the Party to escape from 
‘Thatcher's embrace.*° 


The current slide of the Party back towards Thatcherism is clearly sensed 
by the present leadership. It was among the reasons which prompted 
Major to stand for re-election. Having won the endorsement of his Party, 
mainly because any of the alternatives threatened to plunge it into 
turmoil, Major used his position to further isolate the Thatcherites within 
the Cabinet. For the first time since 1979, all the leading ministries, as well 
as the Treasury team, are composed of Conservatives from the One 
Nation wing of the Party. Major is engaged in one last desperate effort, 
almost sure that for his wing of the Party to stay dominant after the next 
general election, it needs to win it. The forces of the Right are strong and 
confident, and are busy fashioning an agenda which borrows as freely 
from Newt Gringrich as from Margaret Thatcher, stressing the themes of 
economic prosperity, tax cuts, national sovereignty and public order. The 
policy agenda in Britain has already been shifted once in the last twenty 
years. The Thatcherite wing of the Conservative Party 1s confident it can 
be shifted again. They believe that this is the way to restore Conservative 
political hegemony in Britain: the great task still ahead is the dismantling 
of the welfare state. 


But Europe 1s a huge obstacle to the consolidation of the Party around a 
neo-Thatcherite agenda. The best hope for the anti-European wing 1s that 
the European Union either stalls and makes no further progress, or simply 
falls apart, as a result of disagreement between France and Germany on the 
way forward: then the problem might simply disappear. But if it does not, 
and if the momentum towards integration resumes, then it seems inevitable 
that the choice John Major has repeatedly sought to postpone will have to 
be faced. Where does the Party stand? Both sides of the argument have no 
doubt what the answer should be. Their opposing certainties threaten the 
survival of the Party in its present form as a broad-based coalition contam- 
ing a wide range of opinion and interests. Alan Howarth’s defection at the 
Brighton Conference and the reactions to Michael Portillo’s speech are 
reminders of the dangers the Party faces. If the divisions over Europe are 
pushed to the point that the Party splits, then the demise of Conservatism 
as the hegemonic political force is a real possibility. 


39 The strength and confidence of the Right was in evidence at the 1995 Brighton 
Conference, particularly tn the warmth of the Conference reception for the anti- 
European speech made by Michael Portillo, and the unwillingness of any of the 
leadership to directly counter the tide of ann-European feeling. 

4° If the Conservatives lose the next election, the size of the swing against them 
may be crucial in determining the future of the Party since in 2 much smaller 
partiamentary party, this will decide the composition of the electorate ın the next 
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Robert Pollin 


Financial Structures and 
Egalitarian Economic Policy~ 


I. Introduction 


In various incarnations, egalitarianism has been a fundamental concern of T 
economic policy for most of the twentieth century.’ The egalitarian 
impulse—and its corollary, opposition to the stark inequalities of free 
market capitalism—was embodied in both Soviet-style socialism and social- 
democratic Keynesianism as they developed, primarily in the first quarter- 
century after the end of World War II. Both models achieved major successes 
in a range of countties, especially through the 1960s. Countries with Soviet- 
type economies attained high growth rates and the majority of people living 
in them enjoyed rising living standards, including income, job, health and 
housing security. The social-democratic/Keynesian approach also succeeded 
in reducing inequality, increasing security, as well as contributing to the 
dampening of the capitalist business cycle.” ~ 


However, both models also contained several basic contradictions. Among 
the most evident were the dictatorial political foundations of the Soviet 
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model and its related incapacity to shift from an initial phase of large- 
scale industrialization to one based on innovations in production pro- 
cesses and product designs. For its part, the Keynesian model has been 
unable to reverse the trends of declining growth and increased mass 
unemployment in advanced economies. The Soviet model has completely 
collapsed under the weight of such contradictions and social-democratic 
Keynesianism has been in eclipse since the 19708. Neither model now 
offers a viable basis for a renewed egalitarian project. 


Progressive political movements have been weakened by the absence of 
coherent egalitarian economic programmes. In this absence, progressive 
movements are unable to specify a broad-based policy agenda they 
support. Such a lacuna 1s especially damaging given that support for the 


Left has again begun to grow, as the full implications of Reaganism, 
Thatcherism, nar/World Bank structural adjustment programmes and 


Eastern European free-market shock therapy are no longer matters of 
speculation. 


This paper pursues a new approach to egalitarian economic policy. It is 
concerned with methods of bringing dramatic increases in the democra- 
tic control over financial markets and the allocation of credit, without 
sacrificing the basic sources of micro efficiency and macro coordination 
and stability that are necessary for any viable economic strategy. The 
focus here on financial issues is not meant to suggest that there is less 
need for comparable policy measures in other economic spheres, in par- 
ticular the labour market and related institutions. Nevertheless, the 
premise of this paper is that policies focused on financial institutions 
and activities must be a central feature of any renewed egalitarian policy 
project. 


There are several reasons why this is so. To begin with, ıt has been clear 
for some time that even the most mildly progressive governments face 
formidable opposition to their programmes from powerful interests 
within financial markets. Some well-known examples of this recurring 
phenomenon include the Labour governments in Britain in the 19308, 
1960s and 19708, the Mitterand government in France ın the 1980s, and, 





! I wish to thank the following people for their stimulating comments on this 
work: Phihp Arestis, Dean Baker, Fred Block, Bob Brenner, Jerry Epstein, 
Andrew Glyn, Ilene Grabel, John Grahl, Marty Hart-Landsberg, Michael Howard, 
Makoto Itoh, John King, seminar participants at the Unrversities of Vermont, 
Cambridge, and California-Riverside, and participants at the September 1994 
conference on ‘Demand Rehabilitation: Finence, Trade and Technology’, spon- 
sored by Pantheon Sorbonne Paris 1 and soas, University of London. I am also 
grateful for my graduate students at uc-Rrverside for moving with me into this 
topic. A shorter version is being published by Jeternatwenal Papers in Polite! 


Eiconcary. 

* Some standard evidence on these indicators 1s summanzed in Robert Pollin and 
and the Left’, Tbe Nation, 21 February 1991, pp. 224-36. 

3 See Perry Anderson and Patrick Camiller, eds, Mapping the Wist European Leff, 
London, Verso 1994, and Andrew Glyn, ‘Social Democracy and Full 
Employment’, NLR, no. 211, pp. 33-55 for a range of perspectives on the condi- 
tion of West European soctal democracy. 
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most recently, the Clinton Presidency in the us.4 Third World govern- 
ments regularly confront even stronger pressures, especially since the 
1980s, as the mr and World Bank have imposed deflationary structural 
adjustment programmes on terms established by the international finan- 
cial community. 


But even assuming that such political forces could be neutralized, the ten- 
dency of financial markets toward speculation and instability have also 
weakened the capacity of governments to successfully implement 
egalitarian macroeconomic policies. The primary instruments for con- 
ducting macro policy—deficit spending and central bank monetary inter- 
ventions—are both financial mechanisms, and thus their ability to operate 
effectively depends on how well policy initiatives can be transmitted 
through the financial system. Financial market instability has increased 
substantially since the early 19708 relative to the first phase of the postwar 
period, including such pentod-defining events as the collapse of the 
Bretton Woods system in the early 19708, the Latin American debt crisis 
in the early 19808, and the merger and takeover wave in the us and ux in 
the latter part of the 19808. This rise of financial instability has weakened 
the transmission mechanism from policy instruments to policy targets. 


Given these considerations, ıt follows that egalitarian movements will 
have to confront financial market pressures through explicit program- 
matic measures. Yet, in contrast to the situation with lebour-market issues, 
the Left has for the most part failed to even consider seriously the types 
of policies that might be effective in addressing both the political and 
structural problems deriving from financial markets. There are also more 
positive reasons for egalitarians to pay attention to polices focused on the 
financial system. Finance is the conduit for all economic activity in market 
economies. Because nothing happens unless it is financed, exerting 
control over the financial system is an efficient way to influence the widest 
possible range of activity with a set of relatively modest and simple policy 
tools. 


Moreover, many researchers have now observed that there are consider- 
able differences in the financial systems operating within the various 
capitalist economies. What has emerged from this research is that some 
financial systems—in particular what are often called the ‘bank-based’ 
systems—have been more successful than others—the ‘capital market- 
based’ systems—in promoting long-term growth and financial stability. 
The basis for the success of the bank-based systems is their reliance on 
non-market arrangements in organizing financial institutions. These non- 
market arrangements continue to operate, moreover, despite the wave of 
financial market globalization and liberalization that has been gaining 


4 The Clinton administration’s abdication before financial market pressures is 
chronicled in great detail in Bob Woodward, The Aginda, New York 1994. 
Woodward portrays both Clinton and the relatively progressive members of his 
administration as truly stunned by the power of financial markets to override his 
electoral mandate. Clinton, for example, at one point declares, “You mean to tell 
me that the success of the program and my reelection hinges on the Federal 
Reserve and a bunch of fucking bond traders?’ (p. 84). He later conctudes, ‘Here 
we help the bond market and we hurt the people who voted us in? (p. 91.) 
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momentum at least since the collapse of Bretton Woods. While these 
bank-based systems have not been constructed to advance egalitarian 
aims, the principle argument of the paper is that they can be successfully 
adapted for that purpose once their central operating mechanisms are 
understood and appropriately redeployed. 


Following this introduction, the paper is organized into three main sec- 
tions. Section two surveys the literature on bank-based and capital-market 
based financial systems. In general, this literature finds that bank-based 
systems, such as those in Japan, France, Germany and South Korea have 
been more successful than capital market-based systems, such as those as 
in the us and ux, in solving the incentive, coordination and informational 
problems inherent in capitalist economies, and indeed in all complex eco- 
nomic systems. Because of this, bank-based systems are better equipped 
to promote longer time horizons and a stable financial environment. 
Their structures also create more favourable conditions for activist 
government policy interventions, including both traditional macro poli- 
cies and public credit allocation policies. At the same time, the bank-based 
systems generally operate through highly undemocratic public and private 
bureaucracies, which are clearly inimical to any egalitarian policy project. 
The challenge, then, 1s to develop policy approaches which can combine 
the efficiency-promoting aspects of bank-based systems with a degree of 
democratic participation in the financial system not yet attempted in exist- 
ing models. 


Section three takes up this challenge. The angle through which it 
approaches this issue is to reexamine the different financial systems 
according to the exit/voice analytic framework developed by Hirschman.’ 
In this framework, ext is the withdrawal from a relationship with a person 
or organization when one becomes dissatisfied with that relationship. 
Voice means directly expressing one’s dissatisfaction to the relevant 
person or organization. In capitalist societies, the exercise of exit is per- 
vasive within market relationships, while the political and bureaucratic 
spheres are dominated by the exercise of voice. Within this framework, 
the fundamental distinction between financial systems can be seen to be 
not whether they are bank- or capital market-based, but rather whether 
they are dominated by exit or voice mechanisms. The bank-based systems 
are voice-led, and therefore provide more effective channels for political 
interventions in financial markets than do the exit-led capital market 
systems. Working from this perspective, the principal concern in formu- 
lating egalitarian policies can be recast: the issue is not the specific bank or 
capital market institutions prevailing in a financial system, but rather how 
all systems can be restructured to provide an effective basis for the demo- 
cratic exercise of voice. 


Posing the question in this way, then, enables us to consider various 
means of creating ‘democratic-voice’ mechanisms that also retain the effi- 
ciency and stability-promoting aspects of the existing bank-based finan- 
cial structures, that is, the ‘elite voice’ systems. Drawing primarily from 
recent literature on the us economy, I consider proposals in the areas of 





! Albert O. Hirschman, Eag, Vors and Leyalty: Responses to Decime m Forms, 
Orgunrzatiens, and States, Cambridge, Mass. 1970. 
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corporate governance, community reinvestment, pension-fund manage- 
ment, and central bank policy. However, I also stress that such democra- 
tic credit policies can be effective within a range of institutional 
frameworks and political environments. Indeed, the adaptability of this 
policy approach is one of its most important strengths. For example, 
while such proposals have operated successfully on a limited scale within 
the contemporary us economy, their effectiveness would probably 
increase within an economy, such as the French, where a high proportion 
of the major financial institutions are publicly owned. 


In section four, I pose the following more general question: can the effi- 
ciency and stability-promoting features of a voice-led model be sustained 
once we move from an elite to a democratic-voice system? I approach the 
issue via the new model of ‘bank-centric’ market socialism developed by 
Bardhan and Roemer. Working from their discussion provides a bridge for 
engaging with the literature on market socialism in order to explore our 
central concerns about the efficacy of a democratic-voice model. 


The brief concluding section pulls together the main arguments in support 
of such democratic-voice financial policies as a foundation for renewing 

itarian economic policies. In passing, this section notes that globaliza- 
tion and liberalization of financial markets pose new challenges to the 
viability of any bank-based or voice-led financial system. At the same time, 
experiences thus far suggest ways that the essential features of a voice 
system can be retained without having to resist all aspects of globalization. 


II. Alternative Capitalist Financial Systems 
1. Bank- and Capital Market-Based Systems 


Beginning with Gershenkron’s classic essay, there has been a small but now 
rapidly growing body of economic analysis which has attached significance 
to differences in the financial systems of ‘capitalist countries.’ 
Gershenkron, in particular, contrasted the financial development of 
Britain and Germany. He argued that, because Britain’s industrialization 
was carly and gradual, businesses were financed primarily through rein- 
vesting retained earnings. Large pools of intermediated saving had not yet 
formed, making it impractical for firms to rely on external sources for long- 
term financing. As a result, in the British tradition, non-financial firms did 
not develop close ties with financial institutions. When large financial 
institutions did later begin to develop, they were independent entities, with 
no special attachment to firms. The arm’s length relationship between 
Britain’s non-financial and financial sectors established the foundation for 
the country’s highly developed and independent capital market.* 





6 Pranab Bardhan and John Roemer, ‘Market Socialism: A Case for Rejuvenation’, 
Journal of E-consarx: Perspectrees, vol. 6, 1992, pp. 101-16. 

7 Alexander Gerschenkron, Evcosemic Backwardness in Histeria! Perspective, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1962. 

t Tom Nairn traces the origins of the weak linkages between industry and finance _ 
in Britain even further back, to the era of the English revolution, dunng which the 
old landed classes and finance capital united to prevent the industrial bourgeoisie 
from controlling the state. Nairn, “The Decline of the British State’, NLR, 101—102, 
February—April 1977, pp- 3—61. 
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Gershenkron contrasts this pattern with that of Germany. 
Industnalization started later there, and as a result, firms were confronted 
with the problem of rapidly appropriating the capital technologies and 
production systems, such as those for steel, thet the British had already 
developed. The firms were unable to finance these projects on their own 
and, as a result, large universal banks developed. They provided firms 
with both long-term funding as well as managerial direction. The uni- 
versal banks were also able to coordinate the investment plans for the 
clusters of firms with which they were associated. Within this develop- 
ment path, opportunities were far more limited than in Britain for the 
formation of an independent capital market.9 


As Jacobs points out, Gershenkron’s account does not attempt to explain 
why the differences in the British and German systems were sustained 
long after Germany attained a comparable level of development to that of 
Britain.’° Nor does he pass judgement on the relatrve ments of either 
system as a foundation for future development. However, in roughly the 
last decade, a substantial literature has developed which has raised just 
these questions." This literature has examined a wider set of countries 
than those considered by Gershenkron, including the us, Japan and 





9 Gershenkron’s historical account of the German experience conforms to the 
contemporancous observations of Rudolph Hilferding, Frsance Capital A Sindy of 
the Latest Phase of Capitahst Develepmest, London 1981 (first ed. 1891). However, 
Hilferding’s analytic approach was mistaken for having regarded the German uni- 
versal banking model as a more advanced and essentially inevitable stage through 
which capitalist economies would proceed. This perspective underestimated the 
durability of the Bntish-type capital market model, as well as the evolution of 
banking enterprises themselves. Laurence Harris provides 2 good discussion of 
these issues. ‘Alternative Perspectives on the Financial System’, L. Harris, J 
Coakley, M. Croasdale, and T. Evans, eds, New Perspectives on the Financial System, 
New York 1988, pp. 7-38. 

1° Michael P. Jacobs, ‘National Financial Systems, Aggregate Investment, and the 
Cost of Capital’, manuscnpt, Department of Economics, New School for Social 
Research, 1994. This 1s comparable to the argument Ben Fine and Laurence Harris 
make about Nairns thems on the UK system—ze. Naim does not adequately 
explain why the British system remamed in place through various historical junc- 
tures when political opportunities existed for restructuring it. The PocuBaritzes of the 
British Ecomeary, London 1985. 

H Some of the leading studies in this hterature include John Zyaman, Geveranent, 
Markets and Growth: Financal Systems and the Polztucs of Industrial Change, Ithaca, 1983; 
Tad M. Rybezynsky, ‘Industrial Finance Systems in Europe, us and Japan’, Jawrea/ 
of Economi: Bebaror and Orgaxizaten, vol. 5, nOs. 3—4, (1984) pp. 275-86; Andrew 
Cox, ‘The State, Finance and Industry Relationship in Comparative Perspective’, 
in A. Cox, ed., The State, Finance and Industry, Sussex 1986, pp. 1-59; Colin Mayer, 
for instance, ‘New Issues in Corporate Finance’, Exxrepean Econemic Review, 32, 
(1988) pp. 1167—89; Enc Berglof, ‘Capital Structure as a Mechanism of Control: A 
Companson of Financial Systems’, in M. Aoki, B. Gustafsson and OE 
Williamson, eds, The Firm as a Nexus of Treaties, London 1989, pp. 237-62; and 
Michael Porter, for instance The Competstios Advantage of Nattens, New York 1992. 
Will Hutton’s The State We're In, London 1995, 18 an excellent journalistic discus- 
sion of these issues, particularly as they relate to the contemporary British 
economy. Recent studies examining these questions from political economy per- 
spectives, and from which I have benefited substantially are Don Goldstein, 
‘Financial Structure and Corporate Behavior in Japan and the us: Insulation vs. 
Integration with Speculative Pressures’, manuscript, Department of Economica, 
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France among the core group, and others as well, depending on the par- 
ticular questions that a given study is pursuing. 


This recent literature has continued to find useful the fundamental dis- 
tinctions established by Gershenkron, between what we are calling ‘bank- 
based’ and ‘capital-market based’ financial systems. Most generally, the 
capital market-based systems are characterized by highly developed 
capital markets, with widely dispersed ownership of equity and debt 
1ostruments, and relatively low involvement of large banks in either the 
allocation of funds or the ownership of financial assets. The bank-based 
systems, by contrast, are characterized by a small number of universal 
banks that are actively involved in the long-term financing of investment 
activity of the non-financial firms. The banks are the pnmary source of 
long-term funds and they retain ownership for the long term of their debt 
instruments. In these economies, there is relatively little secondary trading 
of financial assets. 


Beyond this, Zysman’s seminal contribution added a third dimension to 
the distinction between these systems: the nature of government involve- 
ment within them.'? Zysman found strong differences in the role of 
government between Japan, France, Germany, the ux and us, the five 
countries he studied. In particular, he found that the government played a 
more limited role in the us and ux capital market-based systems. France 
and Japan, by contrast, were bank-based systems 1n which the government 
participates actively in allocating credit to private firms, both on the basis 
of price and quantity controls. Zysman argues that Germany is unique as 
a bank-based system in which the government does not play an active role 
ın administering prices or quantities. 


In contrasting the systems below, we begin by describing specific institu- 
tional features—that is, what distinguishes them as either bank or capital 
market-based—but advance toward the goal of generalizing more broadly 
about the two types of systems. I thus also describe the differences 
between the systems according to whether they are ‘fluid’ (capital market) 
or ‘dedicated’ (bank-based), and then, more expansively, according to 
whether they are ‘ext’ or ‘voice’ led systems. At the same time, 1n general- 
izing this way about the nature of these systems, I do not mean to give the 
impression that actual financial operations in the various countries have, 
over the period considered, become frozen in place. At various points, 
particularly in the conclusion, I discuss some of the ways that these 
systems have recently evolved. Nor am I suggesting that differences in 
financial systems can themselves explain overall differences in economic 
performance. The Japanese or South Korean growth ‘miracles’, for 
example, were crucially dependent on, among other things, initial support 





Allegheny College, 1995; Ilene Grabel, Saving and the Financing of Productive 
Investment The Importance of National Financial Complexes’, in R. Pollin ed, 
The Masrorconamics of Finance, Sang and Investment, Ann Arbor 1996 (forthcoming); 
and Michael P Lana ‘National Financial Systems, Aggregate Investment, and 
the Cost of Capita? and ‘A Cluster Analyms of Twelve Countnes’ Financial 
Systems’, Essay I, Ph.D Dissertation, New School for Social Research, 1994. 

12 John Zysman, Gesernment, Marksts and Grostix Financial Systems and the Politis of 
Industrial Change, Ithaca, NY 1983. 
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from the us economy through spending on the Korean and Vietnam wars 
and other factors, docile labour movements, well-specified export strate- 
gies, and strong commitments to spending on education.’} Nevertheless, 
by focusing here on the issue of financial structure, I am clearly assigning 
considerable significance to its relative importance as a determinant of 
overall economic performance. 


2. Effects of Alternative Systems 


Why do these features of countries’ financial systems matter? The answer 
first depends on the theoretical perspective from which one examines the 
question. Given the neoclassical ‘irrelevance’ propositions developed by 
Modigliani and Miller, financial structure should not matter at all in deter- 
mining either the valuation of firms or, more generally, the pattern of 
investment.* This is because, in perfectly competitive markets, the same 
product (a firm) will be priced equally in separate markets (debt and equity 
markets). So there can be no advantage to firms or their asset holders 
derived from the firm’s capital structure. 


Because the Modigliani-Miller thesis assumes the existence of perfectly 
competitive markets, it follows that ‘financial deepening’—the develop- 
ment of sophisticated financial markets through which the transaction 
costs of reaching one’s optimal risk/reward profile are low—will enhance 
efficiency. This was the view developed by MacKinnon and Shaw specif- 
ically with respect to the financial markets of less developed economies, 
but their perspective applies generally." From this point of view, then, 
one would conclude that the Anglo-Saxon capital market-based model of 
deep and liberalized financial markets would attain superior results to the 
bank-based systems such as France, Japan or Germany. In fact, most of 
the literature has found the contrary to be the case: over a range of mea- 
sures, the bank-based systems have out-performed the capital market- 
based systems. What are the reasons for this? 


3 For fuller treatments of these economies, see Makoto Itoh, The World Eromeu 
Crisis and Japanese Capitalism, New York 1990 on Japan, and Alice Amsden, Aste’s 
Ned Giant, New York 1989, Martin Hart-Landsberg, The Rush to Develeparest: 
Ecanoms Change and Politcal Struggls in South Korea, New York 1993 and Ha-Joon 
Chang, The Potitical Economy of Industrial Policy, New York 1994 on South Korea. 
4 Franco Modigliani and Merton Miller, The Cost of Capital, Corporanon 
Finance, and the Theory of Investment’, American Economic Review, Jone 1958, pp- 
261-95. 

1 See Ronald MacKinnon, Messy and Capital ta Economic Develepaent, Washington, 
DC, 1973, and Edward S. Shaw, Freencal Deepening m Economic Development, New 
York 1973. Grabel presenta, among other things, an illuminating survey of the 
MacKinnon/Shaw thesis Ilene Grabel, ‘Speculation-led Economic Development: 
A Post-Keynesian Interpretation of Financial Liberalization Programs in the 
Third World’, Jeternatsenal Renew of Apphed Economics, vol. 9, no. 2, (1995), Ppp. 
127-49. It is notable that MacKinnon himself has revised his position allowing 
that some forms of state intervention may be needed to address problems of 
asymmetric information. See for instance his ‘Macroeconomic Instability and 
Moral Hazard in Banking in a Liberalizing Economy’, in P, Brock, M. Connolly 
and C. Gonzalez-Vega, eds, Latin American Debt and Adpustment. External Shocks and 
Mecrescosemic Policies, London 1989, pp. 99-111. 
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The literature here builds from a range of perspectives. Some of it, within 
the Gershenkron tradition, 1s primarily historical and descriptive (for 
instance Zysman and Cox). More explicit theoretical approaches are mot- 
vated by New Keynesian and New Institutionalist concerns with prob- 
lems of information and principal/agent relationships, Post-Keynesian 
ideas on uncertainty and financial fragility, and from what is increasingly 
termed the ‘organizational capabilities’ view of the firm.’® Perhaps the 
single most influential idea underlying this literature is traceable to Berle 
and Means’s classic 1932 study of the development of us corporations.'? 
They argued that the growth of the corporate form of organization 
would encourage a divergence in the interests of managers and owners— 
what 13 now termed a principal/agent problem. The problem is that man- 
agers, as agents of a dispersed and unorganized set of owners within a 
capital market-based financial system, will act on behalf of ther own 
interests which are not necessarily identical to, or even compatible with, 
those of the firm’s owners. Managers, for example, may seek to maximize 
their own salary, security, power and perquisites, rather than the share- 
holder’s value; this would constitute a classic instance of an incentive 
incompatibility between principal and agent. 


At least equally problematic 1s that, even if the Berle/Means-type incen- 
tive incompatibulities were resolved satisfactorily, this in itself is still not 
likely to promote the long-term viability of the firm. The reasons for this 
stem from the related problems of asymmetric information between 
owners and managers, incentive incompatibilities between owners and the 
firms workers, and the uncertainty that dominates the operations of 
financial markets. To begin with, the information to which the sharehold- 
ers tend to respond will be short-term financial indicators. These are not 
necessarily congruent with the firm’s ability to produce desired products 
at competitive costs, the basic determinant of the firm’s long-term viabil- 
ity. Shareholders will recognize obvious cost-reducing measures, such as 
wage cuts or layoffs, and will respond favourably to these. Yet other 
sources of long-term viability, such as the firm’s capacity to innovate tech- 
nically and its ability to create a productive environment for its workers, 


16 Stiglitz 1s a background reference on New Keynesian perspectives on informa- 
tional problems and financial structure. See for instance Joseph E. Stiglitz, ‘Banks 
vs. Markets as Mechanisms for Allocating and Coordinating Investment’, in J.A. 
Roumasset and S. Barr, eds, Ths Economies of Cosperatien: East Anan Develeparent and 
the Case for Pro-Markst Intervention, Boulder, 1992, pp. 15—38. For a discussion of 
Post-Keynesian perspectrves on uncertainty and financial fragility, see James 
Crotty, ‘Are Keynesian Uncertainty and Macrotheory Compatible? Conventional 
Decision Making, Institutional Structures and Conditional Stability in Keynesian 
Macromodels’, ın. G. Dymsk and R. Pollin, eds, New Perspectrses in Monetary 
Macroeconomic Explorations u the Tradstron of Hyman P. Minsky, Ann Arbor, 1994, 
pp. 105—142. For alternative versions of an ‘organizational capabilities’ view, see 
Michael Porter, The Competitie Advantages of Nattens, New York 1990; and William 
Lazonick, ‘Organizational Capabilities ın American Industry: The Rise and 
Decline of Managenal Capitalism’, Buscwess and Enea History, (second series) 
19, 1990, pp. 35—54 and ‘Controlling the Market for Corporate Control: The 
torical Significance of Managenal Capitalism’, Iædxsirial and Corperats Change, 
vol. 1,00 3, (1992) pp. 44588. 
17 Adolph A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property, New York 1932. 
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are likely to be unrewarded or even denigrated by shareholders. This is in 
part a problem of asymmetric information, in that shareholders are not 
adequately informed about the firm’s operations. But there is also the 
perhaps more basic problem of incentive incompatibilities, or, in 
straightforward terms, class conflict. Since longer-term sources of pro- 
ductive viability may not reduce costs in the short term, the benefits of 
them will not flow to shareholders who are most interested in the short- 
term capital gains stemming from rising asset prices. On the other hand, 
the benefits of maintaining competitiveness through creating a pro- 
ductive work environment rather than wage-cutting and layoffs is clearly 
in the interest of the firm’s workers. 


Finally, as Post Keynesians have long argued, asset prices in deep capital 
markets are heavily influenced, if not entirely dominated, by the activities 
of speculators, whose only concern is to outguess the market, not evalu- 
ate a firm’s productive potential.'* Thus, far from enhancing the flow of 
useful information between owners and managers, a deep and freely func- 
tioning financial market is more likely to encourage chronic bouts of 
speculative financial excess or, in contemporary terminology, pervasive 
‘coordination failures’. 


The argument within the literature is that the bank-based systems resolve 
these problems of asymmetric information, uncertainty and coordination 
failure, as well as class conflict and other incentive incompatibilities more 
successfully than the capital market-based systems. As a result, the bank- 
based systems achieve superior performance in three crucial areas: pro- 
moting longer time horizons, encouraging financial stability, and 
providing a framework for the successful implementation of government 
policy. 


3. Time Horizons and Financial Stability 


The most basic reason given in the literature for the superior performance 
of the bank-based systems is that they foster long-term time horizons, 
which ın turn promote long-term productive investment. By contrast, the 
capital market-based systems foster shorter time horizons, in that firms’ 
managers are primarily concerned with achieving the performance stan- 
dards defined by the transactions-oriented capital markets. 


It will be useful now to consider Porter’s terminology, in which the two 
systems are distinguished according to whether they are ‘fluid’ or ‘dedi- 
cated’ capital systems. In the fluid capital systems, firms’ relationships 
with capital suppliers are at arm’s length, so shareholders have limited 
information and direct influence over managerial actions. Shareholders 
and bondholders’ decisions are made on the basis of simple corporate 
financial ratios and stock prices. Moreover, their interventions in the cor- 
porate governance process are primanly ex-post, for instance through the 
sale of shares or the deterioration in bond ratings. Within this arrange- 
ment, managers are forced to follow the same standard financial measures 


of performance. 
18 This point is developed well in James Crotty, ‘Are Keynesian Uncertainty and 
Macrotheory Companble? 
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In ‘dedicated capital’ systems, by contrast, the capital suppliers have 
major stakes and long-term relationships with the non-financial firms. 
This enables the capital suppliers to share a focus with managers on 
technical expertise and building market positions. Capital suppliers are 
thus able to exert ex-ante influence. The firms, in tum, benefit from 
what Lazonick calls ‘financial commitment’, which he defines as a situa- 
tion in which claimants to the firms’ revenues ‘will not enforce these 
claims in ways that undermine the development and utilization of the 
firms’ organizational capabilities’.*9 With this type of financial commit- 
ment associated with dedicated capital systems, the factors that are 
conducive to high performance among workers—including less hierar- 
chical work structures and long-term employment security—have a far 
greater opportunity to develop. In addition, the ex-ante flow of 
information and control in dedicated capital systems induces a greater 
tolerance on the part of the lenders and investors for higher leverage 
ratios. At the same tme, the capital market-based systems are more sus- 
ceptible to financial instability than the bank-based systems. Why 1s this 
so? The underlying source of financial instability, at the simplest level 
of accounting, must be that debt commitments are systematically out- 
stopping the income flows necessary to service them. In turn, the basic 
explanation for the systematic deviation between debt commitments 
and income flows is that borrowed funds ‘are used disproportionately 
to finance activities that do not yield an adequate return flow of 
income. The types of debt-financed activities most likely to create such 
a debt trap are speculative and compensatory spending, that is, bor- 
rowing to purchase existing assets with the expectation of capital gain 
and to compensate for declining income streams or other internally 
generated funds. Put another way, instability results when debt is used 
insufficiently to finance productive spending, that is, spending that 
raises incomes by enhancing the productive capacity of firms and indi- 
viduals. When credit is extended for speculative and compensatory 
spending to a disproportionate degree relative to productive spending, 
the likely result will he income streams inadequate to finance the 
growth of debt.*° Note here that the basic source of difficulties is not 
the rise of debt per se, nor even the nse of debt relative to income or 
assets. High leverage ratios are sustainable as long as, over time, a 
return flow of revenue is generated to service them. 


As a general model, the bank-based systems are better designed to 
avoid such mismatches between debt commitments and income flows 
since, with finances more committed to long-term projects, speculative 
impulses are weakened. This in turn means that projects will have a 
longer grace period before they have to generate returns to their 
lenders. 


19 Lazonick, ‘Organizational Capabilities in American Industry’, p. 51. 

10 The most influential contemporary perspective on financial instability has been 
developed by Hyman P. Minsky, for instance in Stabiiying an Unstabls Economy, 
New Haven, 1986. For various perspectives on and developments from the 
Minsky approach, see Steven Faxzan and Dimitri B. Papadimitriou, eda, Financial 
Conditions and Macresconsmic Performance: Essays iu Homer of Hyman P. Minsky, 
Armonk, NY 1992, and Gary Dymski and Robert Pollin, eds, New Perspectrres in 
Meastary Macresconoartcs: Excplerateens tx the Tradstien of Hyman P. Minsky, Ann Arbor, 
1994- 
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4. Evidence on Time Horizons and Financial Stability 
Time Horizons, Cost of Capital and Investment 


A wide range of research has accumulated in recent years supporting the 
view that the bank-based systems have promoted longer time honzons 
and greater financial stability. To begin with, survey evidence of corporate 
chief executive officers (ceos) in the us, Japan and Europe developed by 
Poterba and Summers found that American cros believe that their time 
horizons are shorter than those for their counterparts in Europe and 
Japan.** These managers claim that their relatively short horizons derive 
to a significant extent from the financial market environment in which 
they operate, since they believe that us equity markets undervalue long- 
term investments. Were the firms valued more in accordance with the per- 
ceptions of managers, they believe that their long-term investments 
would increase, on average, by perhaps as much as 20 per cent. 


The survey also found that for the us cEos, the minimum expected rate of 
return that would induce them to commit to a new investment project— 
ie. the ‘hurdle rate’—is substantially higher than standard cost-of-capital 
analysis would suggest. On average, CEOs in the us reported that their 
hurdle rate was 12.2 per cent. This compares with an average real return 
over the past fifty years of less than 2 per cent on corporate bonds and 
around 7 per cent for equities. 


Moreover, as Porter reports, this difference in time frames and hurdle 
rates is associated with a striking difference in managerial goals: us man- 
agers rank return on investment and higher stock prices as their top two 
corporate objectives, whereas Japanese managers rank improving existing 
products or introducing new ones, and increasing market share as their 
two highest priorities.” Higher stock prices are ranked last by Japanese 
managers among the eight objectives included in the study. 


These survey findings are also consistent with evidence from corpora- 
tions’ actual operations. Porter found that the share of investment going 
to research and development, intangibles (especially investment in ‘cor- 
porate training and human resources’) and plant and equipment 18 lower 
in the us than in Germany and Japan. In addition, the proportion of total 
research and development expenditures going to long-term projects is 
lower in the us. In the us, 22.6 per cent of total R&a@ budgets were allo- 
cated to such projects, while in Japan and Europe, the figures were 46.8 
and 60.5 per cent respectively.” 


Related to this, recent studies also find that short-term financial market 
pressures have created formidable obstacles to developing ‘high-perfor- 
mance’ work environments, despite the increasingly widespread recogni- 





21 James Poterba and Lawrence Summers, “Time Horizons of Amencan Firms: 
New Evidence from a Survey of czos’, manuscnpt, Department of Economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1992- 

42 Michael Porter, Capital Chescer Changing the Way America Invests im Industry, 
Washington, pc 1992. 

3 Ibid. 


tion of the long-term gains that are achievable through a more secure and 
less hierarchical workplace. Thus, Appelbaum and Berg report on the 
results of a 1995 survey of senior line and human resource executives at 
mid-sized and large us companies. The survey found that 98 per cent of 
respondents agreed that improving employee performance would signifi- 
cantly improve business results while 73 per cent said that their company’s 
most important investment was in people. Stll, when asked to rank a 
number of business pnorities, the respondents put performance of 
people and investment in people near the end of the list, well below stan- 
dard measures of financial performance.*4 


Considering more direct financial indicators, at least over the 19708 and 
19808, various studies have found that the real after-tax cost of capital was 
higher ın the us than Japan and Germany, and that differences in these 
countnes’ financial systems are seen as a major contributing factor. 
McCauley and Zimmer, for example, write that greater integration of 
industry and finance has permitted higher leverage without raising bank- 
tuptcy tisks equivalently, and also greatly reduced liquidity risks of non- 
financial firms. Moreover, the Japanese and German governments are 
more actively involved in mitigating the direct costs associated with non- 
financial firms’ periods of financial distress.*5 


Mergers, Takeovers and Speculation 


It is consistent with these general findings that the bank-based systems 
almost fully avoided the corporate mergers, buyouts and takeovers that 
were pervasive within the us and the ux in the 1980s, Indeed, according to 
the work of Michael Jensen, the most influential mainstream analyst of 
the 19808 merger and buyout wave, the phenomenon in the us and the ux 
represented precisely an effort to resolve the principal/agent problems 
resulting from the Anglo-American financial system. This effort was 
almost entirely salutary ın Jensen’s view.” 


Jensen argues that the market for corporate control, and the corporate 
restructurings it has forced, remedies the incentive, coordination and 
informational problems of the Anglo-American corporate form using 
straightforward means: limiting the prerogatives of managers and increas- 
ing the control of owners. Managers are forced to face constant threats to 
their power and position, and are therefore much more responsive to 
shareholders’ interests. This view also holds that the substitution of debt 
for equity is a powerful tool for reducing management authority over 
unutilized cash flow because, unlike dividend payments to equity owners, 
managers are legally bonded to distribute interest payments on their debt. 





M Eileen Appelbaum and Peter Berg, ‘Financial Market Constraints and Business 
Strategy in the us’, in J. Michie and J. Grieve Smith, eds, Restering Fal! Employment: 
Rebuilding Industrial Capectty, Oxford 1996, forthcoming, 

3 Robert N. McCauley and Steven A. Zimmer, ‘Explaining International 
Differences in the Cost of Capital’, New York Federal Reserve Bank Onarterly Review, 
summer 1989, pp. 7—28. 

2$ See for instance, Michael Jensen, “The Takeover Controversy: Analysis and 
Evidence’, in J. Coffee Jn, L. Lowenstein and S. Rose-Ackerman, eds, Kugbt, 
Rasders and Targets: The Impact of the Hostile Takeover, New York 1988, pp. 314-54. 
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Following this perspective, one would expect that the enormous invest- 
ment ın corporate takeovers in the 19808 would have generated compar- 
ably large net benefits to the us and ux economies. While considerable 
controversy exists over evaluating the outcome, a careful survey by Crotty 
and Goldstein of the us experience found that the overall social costs far 
exceeded the benefits: 


The evidence is mounting that the costs of creating and allocating 
credit through the deregulated financial markets of the 19808 are 
likely to be significant and persistent. In many cases, employees in 
merged firms suffered a direct loss of security, income and/or jobs. 
The spill overs from these losses have been substantial; communi- 
ties have suffered, and workers’ commitment to productivity 
growth has been badly shaken. Productivity is threatened also by 
the constraining effects of debt on investment and R&D expendi- 
tures. And finally, the financial stability and flexibility of industrial 
and commercial companies and financial institutions throughout 
the economy has been impaired.”” 


This ıs not to say that speculative finance is absent in the bank-based 
systems. The 19808 inflation of the Japanese stock market and its crash in 
1989 provide dramatic evidence that volatility there is comparable to that 
in the us and ux.** But the crucial point is that, because of the close rela- 
tionship between financial and non-financial firms in bank-based systems, 
speculative financial behavior does not exert significant influence on real 
economic activity. In Japan itself, for example, controlling blocks of many 
firms’ shares are held among strategic partners within Keiretsu, the bank- 
industry clusters. Yet roughly 40 per cent of corporate stock is held by 
non-allied shareholders. This segment of the Japanese market is even 
more engaged in short-term trading than the us market, with the net 
result being that overall trading volume and turnover are very similar in 
the two countries. Goldstein describes the Japanese financial market as 
strongly bifurcated into fluid and dedicated segments, with the latter still 
exercising predominant influence. 


5. Economic Policy under Alternative Systems 


Broadly speaking, bank-based systems are structured more suitably than 
capital market-based systems for achieving favourable results from two 
primary policy tools—expansionary policy and industrial strategy. The 
basic source of the advantages inherent in bank-based systems is the greater 
integration between non-financial and financial firms, which engenders a 
commonality of purpose thet is absent in capital market-based systems. 





*7 James Crotty and Don Goldstein, ‘Do us Financial Markets Allocate Credit 
Efficiently? The Case of Corporate Restructuring 1n the 1980s’, in G. Dymski, G. 
Epstein and R. Pollin, eds, Transforming the US Financial System: Equety and Efficeemcy 
Jer the 21st Century, Armonk, NY 1993, p. 276. 
24 Don Goldstein, ‘Financial Structure and Corporate Behavior in Japan and the 
us: Insulation vs Integration with Speculative Pressures’, manuscript, 
Department of Economics, Allegheny College, 1995. 
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Expansionary Macro Policy 


In bank-based systems, since banks hold equity positions and are active in 
the management of firms, the banks, along with the non-financial firms, 
will be more favourably disposed toward expansionary macro policies. In 
the Anglo-American system, where financial firms are not directly linked 
to industry, the financial firms are more likely to favour restrictive policies. 
The value of outstanding financial assets are more important to the 
Anglo-Amencan financial firms than the growth prospects of non-finan- 
cial firms, and as such, they are more concerned about the threat of infla- 
tion than comparable institutions in bank-based systems.”9 


These attributes are reflected in the central bank policies of different types 
of countries. In the us and ux, the central bank has a relatively high degree 
of independence which over time has evolved into a close alliance with 
financial interests. These banks have therefore tended to favour restrictive 
policies. In the bank-based systems, where there 1s 2 strong link between 
bank and industry, biases toward restrictiveness tend to be weaker, though 
Germany, with its combination of a bank-based system and a highly inde- 
pendent central bank, is a clear exception to this general tendency.3° 


Related to this, in the us/ux model, the independence of the financial 
system has led to a strong international orientation for its financial sector. 
In both cases, the domestic currency 1s used extensively for international 
transactions, and a formidable industry has developed around interna- 
tional finance. Maintenance of confidence in the currency is therefore 
given greater priority than in bank-based systems.) It also appears that 
the negative collateral effects of expansionary policy tend to be stronger 
in the Anglo-American than the bank-based systems, though more 
research is needed to establish this point. The most general problem is 
that expansionary policy in capital market-based systems are more likely 
to engender an allocation of credit toward speculative finance, such as 
mergers, buyouts, and real-estate investments. Again, the bank-based 





29 This argument is developed theoretically and empirically in Gerald and Juhet 
Schor, ‘Macropolicy ın the Rise and Fall of the Golden Age’, in S. Marglin and J. 
York 1990, pp. 126—52. 

°° Gerald Epstein ranks the central banks of ozcp countnes according to their 
degree of independence. (‘A Political Economy Model of Comparative Central 
Banking’, in G. Dymski and R. Polin, eds, New Perspectes in Momtary 
Macrosconemics: Eocplerations tx the Tradition of Hyman P. Minsky, Ann Arbor, 1994, p- 
259.) By his raniang, in the early 19903, Germany had the most independent bank, 
followed by the us and UK. This situation has been evolving since the time of 
Epstein’s ranking, grven that the establishment of independent central banks has 
become a major policy um within the international banking community, including 
policy makers at the International Monetary Fund and those directing the move- 
ment toward 2 European Monetary Union. As one important measure of this 
change, legislation was enacted in France in 1992 mandating that its central bank 
become independent, and steps toward implementing this policy change have 
been advancing steadily. This development will have important implications for 
the future viability of bank-based systems. Here, however, we are prmarily con- 
cerned with the lessons to be learned from recent past experiences. 

3! See Fine and Harns, The Pacnbarstees of the Broxsh Economy, pp. 61-2, and Epstein 
and Schor, ‘Macropolicy in the Rise and Fall of the Golden Age’. 
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systems have high degrees of speculation as well but at the core of the 
credit market systems are institutional provisions for productive finance. 


Financial Markets and Industrial Strategy 


The advantage of bank-based systems here is that they are more amenable 
to public credit allocation policies as a central focus of industrial strategy.*” 
Public credit allocation policies, in turn, are regarded in much of the litera- 
ture as an effective instrument of industrial strategy. At the same time, in 
considering the historical experience—particularly that of the us, which 
has pursued extensive public credit policies—the actual causal relation- 
ships between 2 country’s financial structure, its degree of public credit 
allocation, and its efforts and attainments in the area of industrial strategy, 
are not clear-cut. That is, while it may appear that countries with bank-based 
systems are more successful at implementing credit policies and industrial 
strategy, this may primarily result from the fact that the same countries are 
more actively engaged in both credit allocation and industrial strategy. 
Relatedly, the historical record is not clear on the extent to which countries 
with capital-market systems can deploy credit policies to compensate for 
the capital market's distortions—that is, engaging credit policies to repli- 
cate the desirable features of a bank-based system within the existing 
capital market institutional framework. We return to these questions in 
section three; as a prelude to that discussion, I now briefly review the expe- 
riences of various countries with credit policies and industrial strategies. 


Zysman, for one, argues emphatically that public credit allocation policies 
are necessary—indeed are the one essential tool—for successfully imple- 
menting industrial strategies. He says there are two reasons for this. The 
first is that 


business decisions are hard to control or influence through admin- 
istrative or regulatory rules. Those same decisions may, however, be 
influenced by negotiation in which the payment for services ren- 
dered is unambiguously calculated in monetary terms. 
Discretionary influence in industrial finance permits the govern- 
ment to deal within the framework of business decisions and to 
affect the balance sheet directly.>3 


In addition, Zysman argues that public credit allocation is a universally 
applicable policy instrument. As such, it ‘eliminates the need to find spe- 
cific authority to influence specific decisions or to control an agency that 





Following Sawyer, I use the term ‘industrial strategy’ rather than ‘industnal 
policy’. Sawyer draws a distinction between a broad notion that government ‘can 
play a positive enabling role in the economy and that institutions . . . can have a 
beneficial influence on the workings of the economy’, associated with Industrial 
strategy’; and the narrower the concept of ‘industrial policy’ as equivalent to 
‘competition policy’. Malcolm Sawyer, ‘Industnal Strategy and Employment 1n 
Europe’, in J. Michie and J. Grieve Smith, eds, Unemployment in Enrepe, London 
1994, P. 177- Other useful discussions of the meaning of industrial policy are pre- 
sented in Chang, The Political Economy of Industrial Pelkey, and Grahame Thompson, 
‘Grounding Industrial Policy?”, International Review of Appied Ecossais, vol. 9, 00. 
2, (1995) pp- 221-8. 

33 Zyaman, Government, Markets and Growth, pp. 76-7. 


has formal authonty over a Specific policy instrument’ By comparison, 
Zysman contends that tax policy is not nearly as effective a policy tool. 
Taxes tend to operate on gross profits from earnings, and thus are an ex 
post rather than ex ante incentive to pursue the priorities of the industrial 
strategy. Tax policy is also less flexible; it can be reasonably used to target 
categones of activity but not specific industrial ends.3+ 


Despite differences of detail, there appear to be three basic common ele- 
ments to public credit allocation policies among the countries that have 
used such policies for financing an industnal strategy. To begin with, the 
national government is the major initial recipient of the economy’s saving 
supply. This is achieved through various mechanisms: in Japan, it is done 
through the postal saving system, in France and Taiwan through the 
public ownership of banks. In South Korea, public bank ownership was 
supplemented by the government running persistent budget surphuses. 
Through all these mechanisms, the state has power to act as the 
economy’s principal financial intermediary.>) 


From here, the state is then able to utilize the disbursement of credit as a 
Policy tool. This can be done either by disbursing to private intermedi- 
aries, as is done in the Japanese system, or by the state making direct loans 
to non-financial firms, as is done in France or Korea.3® Finally, powerful 
state agencies—such as MITT in Japan and the Trésor in France—are in a 
Position to easily monitor the progress of their industrial strategy via their 
oversight of the return flow of debt servicing by the borrowing units. 


Experiences in the US and UK 


The us and ux have had divergent experiences with respect to public credit 
allocation and industrial strategy. Since the 19308, the us has had considerable 


a 
4 Working with us data, Thomas Kaner for example finds that tax credits to sum- 
ulate private investment are highly inefficient: only 12 per cent of the credits are 
actually spent on new investment. The other 82 per cent are used to pay higher 
dividends, buy stocks or bonds, or otherwise reduce reliance on external sources 
of funds, Kaner, ‘Investment Tax Credit Reconsidered: Business Tax Incentives 
and Investments’, The Jerome Levy Economics Institute of Bard College Public 
Policy Brief, no. 13, 1994. On the other hand, Stiglitz raises concerns about credit 
i programs because the costs are diffuse and difficult to calculate. Joseph E. 
Stightz, The Role of the State in Financial Markets’, manuscript, Department of 
Economics, Stanford University, 1993, p. 5. 
3 Note that the state collection of private saving also enables the state to provide 
deposit insurance without facing the moral hazard problem—encouraging exces- 
sively risky lending practices by private intermedianes carrying government guar- 
anteed deposits—that exists with a public deposit insurance/private 
intermediation system such as that in the US. It was precisely this problem in the 
US that was the proximate cause of the Savings and Loan fiasco. See Martin H. 
Wolfson, ‘The Evolution of the Financial System and the Posmbilines for 
Reform’, m G Dymsk et al, eds, Transforming the U.S. Financial System, pp. 133-56. 
36 Chang discusses how a combination of quantity rationing and interest-rate sub- 
sidies were used in South Korea to promote the domestic machinery industry. He 
wntes that ‘credits were usually refused to those who wanted to import domesti- 
cally available machines, and instead subsidized credits, which sometimes 
amounted to go per cent of the product value, were provided to the purchasers of 
domesuc machinery’ Chang, The Pabiscal Ecenenry of Industrial Palsy, p. 102. 
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experience with public credit allocation policies. Indeed, considering all 
forms of credit allocation—direct loans, guaranteed loans and government- 
sponsored enterprise loans—the federal governmentis the largest creditorin 
the us financial market, lending or underwriting on an annual basis between 
about 15—30 per cent of all loans. Major recipients of funds have been the 
housing sector, agriculture and education. These programmes, morcovet, 
have achieved considerable success relative to their stated goals. For example, 
they have contributed substantially to the unprecedented access to home 
ownership enjoyed by a high proportion of the non-wealthy in the us.” 


The extent and successes of these programmes demonstrate that credit 
policies can be implemented effectively within a capital market-based 
financial system. At the same time, while these policies have been crucial 
to the development of targeted sectors, they have not been used in the us 
to guide an overall industrial strategy. It is therefore difficult to gauge the 
extent to which a broader-based set of credit-industrial policies might be 
frustrated by the structure of us financial markets. However, the success 
of these programmes on their own terms suggests, contrary to Zysman, 
that the ability to successfully implement credit allocation policies may 


not depend significantly on whether a country’s financial system operates 
as a bank- or capital market-based system. 


As for the ux, the Labour party governments in the 19608 and 19708 did 
attempt to pursue industrial strategies but without using public credit 
allocation policies as part of that effort. The private capital market finan- 
cial system thus acted as a barrier to the successful attainment of indus- 
trial policy. As Zysman writes: 


Despite Labour's hope of reforming capitalism, the government 
had neither the instruments to do so nor a conception of how to 
manipulate the industrial economy . . . Physical controls, which 
proved unworkable, were seen as the only alternative to a reluctant 
endorsement of the market system. Even nationalization did not 
alter the fundamentally arm’s length relations between government 
and the now-public companies .. .3* 


6. Objectionable Aspects of Bank-Based Systems 


Despite the many successful features of bank-based systems, they also 
have serious deficiencies, in particular from the perspective of construct- 
ing an egalitarian economic programme. The close, interlocking relation- 
ships between major firms, banks and government bureaucracies create 
opportunities for clientiam in credit allocation.3? Even more objection- 





37 A basic reference on the development of federal credit programs in the us 1s 
Barry P. Bosworth, Andrew S. Carron and Elisabeth H. Rhyne, Ths Bessems of 
Federal Creazt Programs, Washington Dc 1987. 

38 Zyaman, Gevernment, Markets and Grestd, p. 82; see also Fine and Harns, The 
Prcubarcties of the British Ecezomy, pp. 123-4 

39 Considering the Kast Asian economics, small- and medium-sized firms were 
clearly discnminated against in their access to subsidized credit. Yet, these firms 
did sull benefit from the public credit policies as suppliers to the larger, directly 
subsidized firms. Moreover, in Japan and more recently in South Korea, the 
government also allowed small- and medium-sized firms to take shelter behind 
legislation allowing them to cartelize. See Amsden, Asia’s Nod Giant, pp. 180-4. 
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able from the perspective of constructing an egalitarian programme is the 
fact that public credit allocation policies have been most successfully 
implemented in countries such as Japan, South Korea and Tarwan where 
government planners were completely independent from democratic 
decision-making processes. In France, as in the East Asian economies, 
government credit policies were independently established within the elite 
Trésor unit of the Treasury but these policies were still subject to some 
democratic pressures within the framework of the French polity. But for 
just this reason, Cox argues that public credit allocation policies in France 
were less successful than those in Japan: that is, the French were forced to 
2 far greater degree to use these policies to simply subsidize ailing indus- 
tual firms, avoiding the social costs of closing the plants.4° Regardless of 
the accuracy of Cox’s assessment, the point he raises is important. He is 
suggesting that the more the state is a site of political conflict, the greater 
the likelihood that credit allocation policies will become an instrument for 
competing, rent-seeking constituencies. Such observations raise questions 
about the idea that public credit allocation policies can be successfully 
implemented within a democratic framework—much less, as we are pro- 
posing, that such policies be the instrument for substantially extending 
democracy and improving economic performance. This is the basic ques- 
tion that we consider ın the next section. 


III. Democratic Finance and Egalitarianism 
1. Exit and Voice in Financial Systems 


Hirschman’s exit/voice framework 1s important for this discussion 
because it provides a vehicle for exploring the extent to which financial 
systems can be used to increase equality as well as efficiency. Within this 
framework, the Anglo-American system is one dominated by exit as a 
means of exercising influence. Thus, dissatisfied shareholders or 
bondholders of a firm will typically express displeasure by selling their 
claims to the firm. A voice mechanism is incorporated into the us system 
through its extensive system of public credit allocation but, again, these 
programmes were designed with limited goals ın mind and thus the voice 
mechanism is correspondingly limited. 


By contrast, the bank-based financial systems are premised on the exer- 
cise of influence by voice. Major financial institutions and state agencies 
are actively involved in charting a non-financial firm’s long-term plans and 
then committing themselves to the process of implementing those plans. 
At the same time, as we have noted, the exercise of voice in these 
economies is almost entirely confined to an elite grouping of capitalists, 
political leaders and high-level bureaucrats. 


We pursue two specific questions here. The first is how the exercise of 
voice might operate within 2 democratic institutional framework while 
still retaining the capacity that exists with elite bank-based/voice systems 
to effectively solve incentive, coordination, and informational problems. 
Such a democratic extension of the voice mechanism would necessarily 





4 Cox, The State, Finance and Industry Relationship in Comparative 
Perspective’. 
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depend upon the development of collective organizations seeking to 
influence public credit allocatioh policies. These, in turn, could provide a 
foundation for building what Cohen and Rodgers call ‘associative democ- 
racy, that is, the attainment of ‘egalitarian aims by improving the kinds 
and extent of collective organization available to citizens’. The second 
question, which we take up in the next section, is whether voice-domi- 
nated financial systems could be extended still further in an egalitarian 
direction, specifically to serve, in a manner suggested by Bardhan and 
Roemer, as a foundation for market socialist economies.” 


Problems with Exit-Dominated Systems 


Hirschman himself discussed the Anglo-American financial model as an 
example of an exit-dominated system, and recognized the costs associ- 
ated with such a system. He writes: 


When the management of a corporation deteriorates, the first reac- 
tion of the best-informed stockholders is to look around for the 
stock of better-managed companies. In thus orienting themselves 
toward exit, rather than voice, investors are said to follow the Wall 
Street rule that ‘Sf you do not like the management you should sell 
your stock.’ According to a well-known manual this rule ‘results in 
perpetuating bad management and bad policies.’ Naturally it is not 
go much the Wall Street rule that is at fault as the ready availability 
of alternative investment opportunities in the stock market which 
makes any resort to voice rather than to exit unthinkable for any but 
the most committed stockholder. 


To some extent, the merger movement of the 1980s can be interpreted as 
an attempt to overcome the hegemony of the exit option and create a 
vehicle for voice in the Anglo-American financial systems. It was a failed 
attempt, as we have seen, both ın its own terms, because its enormous 
costs far exceeded its benefits, but also, more broadly, because of its 
highly constricted conception of which groups deserved to exercise voice 
(shareholders) and which should be excluded (all stakeholders). 


Combining Exit and Voice 


While Hirschman’s argument points toward the benefits of a strong voice 
option, he also recognizes that the most favourable situation is one that 
achieves an appropriate balance between exit and voice. Reaching such a 
balance, however, is difficult. To begin with, voice can atrophy in situa- 
tions when both options are available but exit is highly accessible. 
Consider, for example, an important case in which a voice mechanism was 
injected into the ext-dominated us financial system. This is the experi- 
ence since 1977 with the Community Reinvestment Act (cra). Under the 
terms of the caa, banks are obliged to provide funds for the communities 





# Joshua Cohen and Joel Rodgers, ‘Associative Democracy’, in P. Bardham and J. 
Roemer, eds, Market Sectalisu: The Current Debate, New York 1993, p. 236. 

42 Bardhan and Roemer, ‘Market Socialism’, pp. 101-16 and Bardhan and Roemer, 
eds, Market Seciaksa. 

43 Hirschman, Fact, Vous and Lapalty, p. 46. 
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in which they operate. However, this regulation exists within a highly 
unfavourable environment. The banks, in dealing with small-scale 
borrowers, generally seek to package standardized loans into marketable 
securities for the national and global market. Almost by definition, loans 
that bring new opportunities to poor communities will tend not to meet 
the conditions of the standardized loans. In addition, local communities 
have no institutional means of monitoring bank compliance with the law. 
Not surprisingly, the cra has had little impact on bank lending practices. 


It follows that exit options must be limited in order that voice be effective. 
But it is also true that an environment which lacks a credible exit option is 
also not viable. Without the exit option, the sanctions one can threaten 
when expressing dissatisfaction will carry little credibility.“ Considering 
financial markets, the bifurcated Japanese market offers a useful model. 
There, as we have seen, controlling blocks of firms are closely held within 
Keiretsu, who manage their interlocking companies through the exercise 
of voice. At the same time, because roughly 40 per cent of financial assets 
are publicly traded, 2 viable exit option is provided which also transmits 
the public markets assessment of a firm’s performance. This also creates 
wide opportunities for speculative finance, but they generally do not 
diminish the ‘financial commitment’ (referring again to Lazonick’s term) 
of the Keiretsu to the long-term operations of a firm. 


These observations point toward an important generalization: what is 
crucial in organizing an efficient financial system is not whether the 
system is bank- or capital market-based, but rather, how to attain the 
appropriate mix of voice and exit. We observe that a strong voice option 
is needed to resolve the incentive, coordination, and informational prob- 
lems in a financial system in a way that encourages long time honzons and 
financial stability. But a viable exit option must also exist to at least lend 
weight to dissatisfied voices. Posing the issue this way allows for greater 
flexibility—and even optimism—in addressing policy issues. The initial 
policy problem is not to anoint one system (bank-based) while rejecting 
the other (capital market-based), for both have evolved ın various coun- 
tries over long periods of history and are unlikely to be displaced in toto. 
The actual challenge appears rather more manageable: how, within given 
existing institutional environments, can voice be strengthened sufficiently 
without smothering exit. 


a. Political Power and the Exercise of Voice 


Of course, giving priority to voice over exit does not at all address the 
issue of whose voice is being empowered. In existing bank-based systems, 
as we have discussed, the extension of the voice option 1s quite limited. 
Can voice-dominant financial systems be viable when the voice option is 
substantially extended? 


# For a discussion of the Community Reinvestment Act, see James T. Campen, 
‘Banks, Communities and Public Policy’, in G. Dymski et al, eds, Transforming the 
US Financial System, pp. 221-52. 

45 Such, for example, was the case in the former Soviet economy. One important 
reason adequate quality controls did not exist was that consumers could never 
threaten to take their business elsewhere. 
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In considering this question, it will be useful to consider a formulation by 
Edward Banfield to which Hirschman refers: The effort an interested 
party makes to put its case before the decision maker will be in proportion 
to the advantage to be gained from a favourable outcome multiplied by 
the probability of influencing the decision’. Drawing from this frame- 
work, the challenge can be defined as developing institutions through 
which there is both advantage to be gained from exercising voice and a 
good probability that advantage will be so gained. In capitalist societies, of 
course, the wealthy have far greater means to organize effective voice 
mechanisms. Indeed, a legitimate criticism of efforts to extend the voice 
option is that this will merely generate new vehicles for rent-seeking—and 
attaining—by the wealthy. This is why means to strengthen associative 
democracy are crucial components of strengthening the voice option, 
especially, as Cohen and Rodgers write, ‘efforts to promote the organized 
representation of excluded interests’.47 How can this be done within 
financial systems? 


A dramatic intervention in this direction would be to nationalize a sub- 
stantial proportion of a country’s financial institutions. We put aside 
whether such a strategy is politically feasible. However, an even more 
basic concern is whether a nationalization strategy, on its own, is likely to 
change the structure of a country’s financial institutions in any significant 
way, and specifically whether it is likely to promote the extension of voice. 


The French experience is instructive. Roughly half of the French banking 
system has been nationalized since the 19408 and the Mitterand govern- 
ment nationalized another 30 per cent after coming to power in 1981. 
Nevertheless, as Lipietz, among others, has written, the financial system 
operated in a manner essentially indistinguishable from private banks, 
both before and after 1981.48 Moreover, the Mitterand government's deci- 
sion to nationalize was never linked to a broader strategy of financial 
market democratization or even experimentation. Quite the contrary: the 
government’s first major policy decision was to defend financial ortho- 
doxy with respect to the exchange rate, a position it consistently main- 
tained thereafter.49 


A nationalization policy thus begs the question of how to promote a 
democratic voice within financial institutions. More to the point are a 
range of proposals that have been developed recently which, given exist- 
ing property relations, focus on specific methods of extending the voice 
mechanism. For illustration, I will cite some that have been developed pri- 
marily within the us context, but the basic approach is generalizable 





46 Edward Banfield, Patitice! Influence, New York 1961; cited in Hirschman, Eras 
Vais and Lapalty, p. 39- 

47 Cohen and Rodgers, ‘Assoctatrve Democracy’, p 238. 

48 Alain Lipietz, The Limits of Bank Nationalization ın France’, in L. Harns, J 
Coakley, M. Croasdale, and T. Evans, eds, New Perspecttees on the Financial System, 
New York 1988, pp. 389—402. 

49 See Serge Halmi, Jonathan Michie and Seumas Milne, The Mitterand 
Experience’, in J. Michie and J. Grieve Smith, eds, Usemplepwent in Exrepe, London 
1994, PP. 97-115, for a discussion of the development of the Socialists’ thinking 


on this issue from their campaign platform through the early period of the 
Mitterand government 
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beyond this one case. I consider these proposals in terms of both of 
Banfield’s criteria for evaluating voice mechanisms: whether they provide 
means of increasing the probability of influencing decisions and whether 
they increase the advantages to be gained from favourable decisions. 


3. Influencing Decisions Through Democratic Voice 


Beginning in the area of corporate governance, Block has developed a 
fairly specific proposal for dramatically changing the relevant legal struc- 
ture. He suggests that the boards of directors of public corporations 
consist of, for example, 35 per cent employers, 35 per cent asset holders, 
and 30 per cent others, perhaps including consumers or community repre- 
sentatives. This proposal, as Block points out, would ‘initially leave much of 
the corporation’s day-to-day operations unchanged’. Firms would still 
have to sell products in competitive markets, and would rely on labour 
markets in supplying workers. Given the new governance structure, the 
relationship that the firm has with these markets would undoubtedly evolve 
over time. Nevertheless, how it does so would remain flexible: Block makes 
no assumptions as to how operations would be affected by the democratic 
governance structure. The only certainty is that creating the democratic- 
voice mechanism would separate the firm’s decision making from the influ- 
ence of the wealthy, in particular, the firms’ largest shareholders. 


Considering workers’ pension funds—the largest saving vehicle in the us, 
incorporating one-third of the economy’s financial assets—Barber and 
Ghilarducci take an approach similar to that of Block.” They propose 
that the authority of fund participants themselves over the funds’ invest- 
ment decisions be increased substantially. This would be achieved by 
mandating elected participant representation on corporate pension-fund 
boards. Under current practice, pension-fund managers and government 
regulators almost always interpret existing regulations in the most restric- 
tive way, and thereby treat their fiduciary responsibility as equivalent to 
that for incompetent heirs. That is, all authority rests with the managers, 
none with the fund participants. Barber and Ghilarducci argue that signif- 
icant steps toward more democratic practices could be implemented even 
under existing laws. 


A variety of proposals have also been advanced to bring greater account- 
ability to the Federal Reserve system, and thereby weaken its inde- 
pendence from democratic political pressures. One proposal is to institute 
direct elections of the Boards of Directors of the Federal Reserve Banks 
in each bank region. At present, the regional bank boards are selected by 
officers of private member banks of the system and by the Governors of 
the system in Washington. * 





® Fred Block, ‘Capitalism Without Class Power’, Peditics and Secaty, 20, 1992, p. 289. 
™ Randy Barber and Teresa Ghilarducci, ‘Pension Funds, Capital Markets, and the 
Economic Future’, in G. Dymsk et al, eds, Trensformerng the US Financial System, pp. 
287—320. 

3 A range of proposals is discussed in Dymski ct al, eds, Znensforming the US 
Financial System. The proposal to directly elect Directors of Federal Reserve Banks 
1s developed ın Pollin, ‘Public Credit Allocation through the Federal Reserve: Why 
it is Needed; How ıt Should Be Done’, ın G. Dymsk et al, eds, Transforming the US 
Financial System, pp. 321-54. 
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4. Gaining Advantage Through Democratic Voice 


However useful on their own terms, none of these proposals to increase 
democratic-voice mechanisms directly address Banfield’s criteria of 
increasing the advantages to be gained by favourable outcomes. In coun- 
tries that already have extensive public credit allocation systems or, as 
with Germany, a voice-dominated private system, democratizing these 
existing voice mechanisms may itself bang more favourable outcomes. 
However, within private capital market-based systems such as the us and 
ux, such democratic interventions would have little impact unless a broad 
system of public credit allocation was concurrently introduced. 


The standard ‘market failure’ justification for the public credit policies 
flows from the substantial divergence between the social as opposed to 
the private costs and benefits of many types of lending flows’? Thus, for 
example, the effects on employment and community development of 
loans to finance low-income housing will be quite different than loans to 
finance corporate takeovers. But the benefits of the low-income housing 
loan will not accrue solely, or perhaps even primarily, to the investor 
undertaking the project or the bank but will be spread widely throughout 
a community. In such cases, a public authority, representing the larger 
community, will need to subsidize the housing loan over the takeover 
loan. A literature which considers many of the practical issues in pursuing 
such public credit policies has developed in recent years. Let us briefly 
consider some of these discussions in the areas of pension-fund invest- 
ing, as well as, more broadly, regulatory, monetary and fiscal policy. 


Pension Funds 


A fairly extensive literature has developed which recognizes thet, in prin- 
ciple, a case for incorporating social costs and benefits of pension-fund 
investing flows readily from the fact that fund participants—as workers 
tied to specific communities—are likely to be the beneficianes of the 
spill-over employment and community effects of these investments. At 
the same time, such efforts also face serious pitfalls. The basic problem is 
that the full social benefits of a given pension-fund investment are not 
likely to be captured by the participants of a given fund. Other communi- 
ties and workers will also likely enjoy benefits, but without having to 
shoulder any of the corresponding costs. As 2 result, for the pension-fund 
participants themselves, the fund carns a lower rate of return than they 
would have through following orthodox investment criteria. Since the 
19708 in the us, many instances have been cited where the funds did 
indeed earn a lower return or incurred higher risks in supporting invest- 
ments whose social benefits were diffuse. 


‘These cnticisms must, however, be seen within a broader context. First, 
pension funds managed according to the standards of orthodox finance 





53 A much more extensive set of criteria for such interventions, and for state ioter- 
ventions more broadly, are discussed in Chang, The Petitical Economy of Industrial 


Pehe. 
34 This discussion follows the survey of the literature in Barber and Ghilarducci, 
‘Pension Funds, Capital Markets, and the Economic Future’. 
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have themselves performed quite poorly in the 1980s as financial markets 
became increasingly speculative. According to one study, pension funds 
earned on average 2.6 per cent less than the average of the Standard and 
Poor’s 500 index, and this before subtracting management fees that aver- 
aged 0.5 per cent of assets. Such a performance suggests that the funds 
should simply fire their managers and purchase an index fund such as that 
for the Standard and Poor’s 500. The problem here is that in so doing, the 
fund participants, far from increasing their control over the allocation of 
their own pensions, would then have completely surrendered their 
authority to the vagaries of the market. 


The alternative would be to use policy to create market conditions sup- 
portive of social investment criteria. Barber and Ghilarducci point out 
that, as experience has been gained and when governments have been 
supportive, many efforts at social investing of pension funds have been 
successful. To solidify these successes, and to advance similar initiatives 
toward the construction of a democratic voice-led financial structure, 
broader supportive measures will be needed in the areas of regulatory, 
central bank and fiscal policy.) 


Financial Regulation 


Let us consider again the Community Reinvestment Act, as it is one 
recent regulatory initiative in the us in which something akin to a democ- 
fatic-voice agenda has at least been put into law, if not practice. One 
major problem with the cra is that it applies only to banks. The banks 
legitimately claim that they are placed at a competitive disadvantage rela- 
tive to other intermediaries. This disadvantage is then used as one argu- 
ment for not enforcing the law. A simple but dramatic means of 
strengthening the cra would thus be to extend its requirements to all 
intermediaries—to ‘level the playing field upward’ for all financial institu- 
tions.’* As proposed by D’Arista and Schlesinger, such an upward leveling 
of regulatory requirements could be accomplished fairly readily. The 
primary legal change would entail a uniform licensing system for all inter- 


*) Contrasting perspectives on the viability of comparable strategies in the ux are 
given by Robin Murray, ‘Pension Funds and Local Authority Investment’, in L. 
Harris, J. Coakley, M. Croasdale, and T. Evans, eds, Ne» Perspectives on the Financial 
System, New York 1988, pp. 306-24, and Richard Minna, ‘Pension Funds: An 
Alternative View’, in Harns et al, eds, New Perspectives on the Financial System, pp. 
325-44. The experience in Sweden since 1976 with the wage-earner fund pro- 
posed by the union economist Rudolph Meidner also offers interesting per- 
spectives on the progressive management of pension funds. However, Meidner’s 
plan was an effort to extend worker ownership and control over the operations of 
the firm (paralleling the Block proposal in this latter aspect), in addition to influ- 
encing the broader composition of investment, the primary concern of social 
investment strategies in the us. For discussion of the political issues aroused by 
Meidner’s proposal, see Jonas Pontusson, ‘Sweden: After the Golden Age’, in 
Anderson and Camiller, Mapping the West European Left, pp. 23—54. 

© The proposal to ‘level the playing field upward’ for all financial institutions 1s 
presented in Jane W. D’Arista and Tom Schlesinger, The Parallel Banking System’, 
in G. Dymsk et al, eds, Transforming the US. Financial System, pp. 157—200. Further 
background on the evolution of the financial regulatory structure is presented in 
D’Arista’s extenarve and wmportant study, The Evelates of US Finance, vol. IL, 
Armonk, nr 1994. 
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mediaries, which would include all institutions that accept deposits from 
the public and make loans or purchase equity with those funds. All such 
institutions would then be required to maintain some form of a ‘commu- 
nity investment’ portfolio.” 


Such a change would also clearly require a revision of the notion of a 
‘community portfolio’: the proposal would obviously not aim to have 
‘communities’ already favoured with heavy concentrations of financial 
institutions, such as Wall Street, showered with new lending opportunities 
while areas with few financial institutions are starved for funds. In 
keeping with the spirit of the cra, the principle underlying its broadening 
would have to be that financial institutions must take into account the 
social spillover effects of their loan portfolio in order to comply with the 
terms of their charters. Implementing this idea on a broad scale could 
perhaps be best accomplished within the framework of central bank 


policy. 
Central Bank Policy 


With respect to the Federal Reserve, fairly simple measures could go far to 
support social criteria for credit allocation and investment, and thereby 
also complement policies to extend democratic accountability within the 
central bank. At present, the Fed operates though two basic policy instru- 
ments: open-market operations, which is the buying and selling of 
government securities in ‘the open market’ to change short-term interest 
rates; and ‘discount-window policy’ through which the regional Federal 
Reserve banks make loans directly to banks seeking additional cash 
reserves. Both policy instruments ate exclusively concerned with short- 
run movements of interest rates and credit aggregates. And yet, as a result 
of the experiences over the past twenty years with financial innovation, 
deregulation and globalization, the Federal Reserve's ability to achieve 
even their short-term policy aims has diminished.'* 


At the same time, I have argued elsewhere that two relatively simple policy 
innovations could substantially increase the central bank’s ability to influ- 
ence longer-term credit allocation patterns, including policies targeted at 
social-lending criteria.5? The first policy change would be to increase the 
role of discount-window lending relative to open market operations. This 
will give the regional Federal Reserve Banks, each of which operates its 
own discount window, more direct regulatory authority over the lending 
activities of private intermediaries, enabling them to promote longer time 
horizons and financial stability, as well as a set of social-lending criteria 
flowing from, for example, a targeted pension-fund investment strategy. It 
will also redistribute Federal Reserve decision-making power downward, 
creating more effective channels for accountability. The second sugges- 
tion is to establish differential asset—reserve requirements for all us inter- 
mediaries. Preferred uses of credit, established by the calculation of social 


7 D’Ansta and Schlesinger, “The Parallel Banking System’. 

5! On the limited capacity of standard monetary policy tools to achieve therr goals 
see, for example, Benjamin Friedman, ‘Lessons of Monetary Policy from the 
19808’, Journal of Ecenem Perspectives, vol. 3, 1988, pp. 51—72. 

59 Pollin, ‘Public Credit Allocation through the Federal Reserve’. 


costs and benefits of loans, would then become significantly less costly 
than non-preferred uses of funds. This subsidy for socially desirable loans 
would then be one simple way to generalize the social-lending criteria 
embodied ın an expanded Community Reinvestment Act or 2 targeted 
pension-fund investment strategy. 


Securities Transaction Tax 


The aim of such a tax would be to reduce speculative financial activity by 
raising the costs of trading financial assets. This would be done by sub- 
jecting all financial asset trades to a small tax. The tax rate would be low 
enough that ıt would be negligible in cases where assets were purchased 
and held for lengthy periods. The burden of the tax would only be felt 
among those who are frequent traders. 


One of the advantages of this proposal is that, even if it failed to sig- 
nificantly reduce speculative trading, it would become a formidable 
source of government revenue, which could in turn finance, for 
example, a public investment programme. Baker, Pollin and Schaberg 
estimate that, given the level of trading in the current us secunties 
markets, a tax of 0.5 per cent on equities which was then scaled down 
appropriately for all bonds and derivatrve instruments, would raise 
roughly $30 billion a year in revenue, even if trading volume fell by one- 
half. 


Such taxes have operated in many countries, including France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Japan. In recent years, however, they have been 
largely abandoned, in response to two arguments: that financial markets 
have become too complex to enable the tax to be imposed equitably 
across the various markets; and that global financial integration forces 
countues to minimize taxes, and other costs, to potential investors or 
else lose those funds to countes with lower taxes. However, neither of 
these considerations present insurmountable barriers to designing a 
workable tax. As noted above, the 0.5 per cent tax rate on equities would 
not be applied uniformly to all markets, but would rather be scaled 
downward in the bond and derivative markets according to the maturity 
of various instruments. To discourage investors from leaving the us 
market, the tax should be levied on all trades made by us taxpayers, 
regardless of the country in which the trade occurred, just as income tax 
is levied on all income, not just that earned in the us. Such 2 tax would 
of course operate more effectively in conjunction with a similar tax, as 
proposed by James Tobin, on foreign exchange trading in which all 
countries cooperate.*' However, experiences with purely domestic ver- 
sions of the tax make clear that they can function effectively within this 
more narrow context, especially tn a country such as the us with a deep 
market for domestic securities. 


6 Dean Baker, Robert Pollin and Marc Schaberg, Main Street va. Wall Street 
Taxing the Big Casino’, The Nation, 9 May 1994, pp. 622-4. 

5 David Fela develops the basic arguments on behalf of the ‘Tobi’ foreign 
exchange trading tax, including the position that its revenues be directed at financ- 
ing the United Nations. ‘The Tobin Tax Proposal: Background, Issues, and 
Prospects’, Fatwres, vol. 27, no. 2 (1995), pp. 195—208. 
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Are These Proposals Utopian? 


The specific policy ideas sketched here are drawn entirely from pro- 
grammes that have been used, or at least seriously considered, in the us or 
other advanced capitalist economies. Considered in technical terma, they 
are therefore feasible in that they do not represent a serious departure 
from existing institutional or policy arrangements. They are also adaptable 
to the existing political realities in 2 country, in that they could be ımple- 
mented in stages, beginning with the institutional configuration already in 
place. 


At the same time, considered as a whole, there is no doubt that such 
extensions of democratic voice would entail 2 substantial downward shift 
in economic power, and would therefore be resisted by the political and 
economic elite. In particular, one would expect elite groups to persistently 
seek to undermine the effectiveness of any such policies once they were 
enacted into law, as has been done in the us with the Community 
Reinvestment Act. This raises the issue posed by Coakley and Harris for 
the ux and Lipietz for France: whether public ownership of financial 
institutions remains an imperative, not as an end in itself, but as the means 
of implementing the types of egalitanan reforms outlined here.®* We will 
once again leave aside the political dimensions of that question, though 
they are obviously of fundamental importance, and turn instead to the 
implied economic issue: how a voice-dominated financial system would 
operate under public ownership. 


IV. Public Ownership and Credit Policies 
1. The Bardan/Roemer Model of Market Socialism 


Bardhan and Roemer have argued that what I am calling a voice-led 
public credit allocation system can be used as the central organizing 
institution for a workable market socialist economy. Their proposal 
incorporates levels of public ownership beyond that of the financial 
sector to include large-scale non-financial enterprises as well But the 
general thrust of their proposal brings into focus issues relevant for 
various types of nationalization strategies. More generally, as I discuss 
below, their approach can be viewed as one strategy within a range of 
alternatives for developing a framework of democratic voice in financial 
systems. 


Bardhan and Roemer argue that a market socialist economy is one in 
which the economy’s large-scale productive assets are publicly owned in 
some fashion. The profits from these enterprises are distnbuted equally 
among the public. The fundamental challenge for such an economy is the 
same as that which was never successfully resolved in the former 
Communist economies: how to resolve the pnncipal-egent problem 
between managers as agents and the widely dispersed firm owners—the 
state and ultimately the citizenry—as principals. 


61 Jerry Coakley and Laurence Harns, The Cay of Capital Londen's Rel as a Financial 
Centre, Oxford 1983; Lipietx, “The Limits of Bank Nationalization in France’. 
6 Bardhan and Roemer, Market Socialism’. 


Since Bardhan and Roemer view this problem as equivalent to that between 
owners and managers in corporate capitalism, they argue that its most effi- 
cient resolution will emulate the successful resolutions that have occurred 
in capitalist economies—through a set of voice-led financial institutions 
with a competitive managerial labour market and clear standards for man- 
agerial success. They further argue that resolving the system's incentive 
problems will establish strong safeguards against what Kornai has termed 
‘soft budget constraints’—the means through which governments will 
deviate from established budgetary, tax and pacing policies to bail out inef- 
ficient firms rather than allow them to fail. Bardhan and Roemer devote 
less attention to the ways in which voice-led financial systems might also 
effectively resolve macroeconomic coordination and information prob- 
lems though, as I discuss below, these advantages of a voice-led system 
should also be transferrable to economies dominated by public ownership. 


Bardhan and Roemer have outlined a set of financial institutions which 
draw heavily from the Japanese Keiretsu system and other existing voice- 
dominated systems. For example, in their model that is most closely akin to 
a Keiretsu system, firms are organized as joint-stock companies—owned 
by their workers, other public companies within their group and the main 
investment bank which finances the group and oversees its activities. There 
could also be other subsidiary owners, including pension funds and insur- 
ance companies. The state would be the major owner of the banks, pension 
funds, and insurance companies, In this case there would be several moni- 
tors of the firm’s activites: the worker-owners, the workers and managers 
of the other firms in the same industrial group, the managers of the 
pension funds and insurance companies, and most importantly, the manag- 
ers of the main bank. As the primary suppliers of funds for the non-finan- 
cial firms, the bank managers would have responsibility for financing the 
individual group and maintaining its level of performance. In particular, 
the shares of the large firms can be sold to the main bank. The main bank 
will therefore receive information on firm performance based on their own 
evaluations as well as those of other institutions. 


The primary source of external finance in this arrangement would be the 
banks which are themselves publicly owned. Funds could thus be readily 
channeled from the state, vie the public banks, to the firms. How then 
could these systems avoid the problem of soft budget constraints? 
Bardhan and Roemer point to three main safeguards. The most important 
is the incentive system for managers. Bank managers who are forced to 
plead with the state for bail-out funds will damage their reputation in the 
process. Moreover, the state would have to make credible pre-commit- 
ments to performance standards, and be prepared to liquidate businesses 
which fail to meet them. Finally, the economy would be open to interna- 
tional competition. This will create an external source of accountability 
for the firms and the system as a whole. 


64 See for instance Janos Kornas, “Market Socialism Revisited’, in Bardham and 
Roemer, Market Ssaahsm, pp. 42-68. 

6 Though Bardhan and Roemer are not clear on this point, opening an economy 
to international compettion should not be interpreted to imply an endorsement 
of unfettered free trade. Considering an extreme example, we would not expect an 
economy operating under socialist precepts to open its markets to goods pro- 
duced by prison labour 
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2. Exit/Voice Finance and Alternative Property Relations 


The Bardhan/Roemer proposals are essentially 2 means of stretching the 
egalitarian possibilities of voice-dominated financial systems by combin- 
ing the democratic features of a voice system with an egalitarian redistri- 
bution of property nghts. The relationship between this proposal and the 
others we have surveyed is summarized in the Table (p. 61). The rows of 
the matrix characterize the three types of financial systems: exit-domi- 
nated, elite voice-dominated, and democratic-voice systems. The columns 
characterize predominant property arrangements—private, mixed, and 
public. Various historical and existing systems are situated along the first 
two rows. The proposals we have discussed are along the bottom row, 
since all include a democratic-voice mechanism, but are distinguished by 
their predominant system of property ownership. 


It becomes clear from this figure that the one change for which there is no 
equivalent experience is the movement down the table toward a democra- 
tic-voice mechanism. This raises the question of whether the successes of 
the elite-voice systems are transferable to democratic-voice systems. At 
the same time, the proposals represented in the cell which combines 
democratic voice with predominantly private ownership are designed to 
be implemented incrementally as a reformist programme within the exist- 
ing exit- and elite voice-led capitalist systems located in the upper cells of 
the matrix. Movements toward the Bardhan/Roemer proposals would 
entail a more substantial transformation relative to the existing capitalist 
economies, though not necessanily to the former Soviet-type economies. 
In any case, such movements pose the additional issue of whether com- 
bining democratic voice with public ownership would further erode the 
benefits of the elite-voice systems. These are the issues to which we now 
turn. 


3. Democratic Finance, Public Ownership and Critique of Market 
SociaHsm 


The question of whether democratic financial systems can retain the effi- 
ciency features of the elite-dominated voice systems can be evaluated 
within a broader and more venerable debate: whether a market economy’s 
sources of efficiency can be replicated within any egalitarian economic 
arrangement. This question has received considerable attention within 
debates over the viability of market socialism. Oscar Lange was of course 
the first to offer a model showing that a market socialist economy could 
function efficiently. He demonstrated that in an economy with free con- 
sumer choice, but where the means of production are publicly owned, the 
price mechanism could still be deployed for solving the informational 
problems associated with price formation and resource allocation. 


Lange was attacked by Hayek, who held that his model, while internally 
consistent, nevertheless overlooked the fundamental source of capital- 
ism’s efficiency. This was not its ability to allocate resources through com- 
petitive price formation, but rather the nature of its property rights 


& Oscar Lange, ‘On The Economic Theory of Socialism’ (1936), 1n B. Lippincott 
cd., Ox the Economic Theory of Socialism, Minneapolis 1956. 
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system. In particular, Hayek held that the system of private property 
encourages technical progress which, in turn, was the source of capital- 
ism’s dynamism.*7 It has been recently argued, moreover, most carefully 
by Howard and King, that this Hayekian critique of market socialism in 
fact parallels Marx’s own understanding of the sources of capitalism’s 

dynamism. Howard and King write that i 


Disregarding the difference in language, Marx and Hayek are in 
agreement on two fundamental matters concerning the nature of 
capitalist social relations. First the strength of capitalism lies in its 
dynamic transformative power, not its ability to engender alloca- 
tions which satisfy static utilitanan welfare cntena. Second, capital- 


ism 1s especially effective in raising productivity. 


From this perspective, capitalism engenders efficiency because its system 
of property relations provides freedom to capitalists to develop new 
methods of production and discard existing techniques, and, similarly, to 
deploy and discard employees as needed. Moreover, the system provides a 
powerful incentive structure for capitalists, by holding out formidable 
material rewards for those who succeed in raising productivity through 
innovation, and severe punishments for those who fail. 


For Howard and King, it is clear that a market socialist economy cannot 
allow private individuals this degree of freedom in choosing methods of 
production and especially in hiring and firing workers. It cannot therefore 
replicate the basic source of capitalism’s efficiency, and will thus 
inevitably be out-competed by an economy with capitalist private prop- 
erty relations. Howard and King argue that if market socialist economies 
were able to compete with capitalist economies in terms of innovation 
and productivity, then they should have been emerging embryonically 
within contemporary capitalism. 


4. How Would a Democratic-Voice System Fare? 


Clearly, the types of concerns raised by Howard and King and the related 
critical literature on market socialism apply most directly to the 
Bardhan/Roemer version of a democratic-voice financial system, since 
theirs 18 explicitly 2 model of market socialism dominated by public own- 
ership. Nevertheless, the general issues relating to the sources of capital- 
ist efficiency are crucial to all versions of 2 democratic-voice dominated 
financial system. The departure point of the various democratic financial 
arrangements is that they are not relying on the market as a mere com- 
puter analogue (as Patnaik uses the term), guiding price formation and 
resource allocation. Rather, they are centered around a set of institutional 
relationships for solving the incentive, coordination and informational 
problems that result within large-scale enterprises and, more broadly, 
within modern economies at the macro level, regardless of the property 





67 FA. Hayek, ‘Socialist Calculation: The Competitive “Solution”’, ramosrica, 7, 
1940, pp. 125-49, and The Fata! Cencnst, Chicago 1988. 

Sí Michael Howard and John E. King, ‘Is Socialism Feasible? An Analysis in Terms 
of Historical Materialism’, Remew of Poltica! Economy, vol. 6, no. 2, (1994) p- 143. 
69 Prabhat Patnaik, Essems and Egehtarexism, New Dehli 1991. 
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forms around which these economies are organized. As such, these voice- 
dominated systems are able to transcend the criticisms of Lange-type 
market socialist schemes.7° 


First, as we have seen, the existing elite-voice-dominated financial 
systems are more efficient than the exit systems in promoting long- 
term productivity growth, and—focusing primarily now at the macro 
level which Bardhan and Roemer did not address—in supporting pro- 
ductive investment, reducing financial fragility and mitigating the 
effects of speculation. That is, elite-voice-led systems do indeed out- 
perform the exit-led systems according to Howard and King’s yardstick 
of productivity and innovation.” In addition, because voice-domunated 
systems have functioned well in various institutional settings, it 1s fair 
to say that they have met Howard and King’s more stringent test: they 
have emerged within the interstices of capitalism, and have survived 
and grown precisely because they outperform exit-dominated financial 
systems. It is true that part of the basis for their success has been the 
willingness of the elite class to pursue longer-term ‘organizational 
capabilities’ strategies to high performance, thereby foregoing 2 
shorter-term route to rewards through following financial market indi- 
cators. This suggests that if the elite classes perceived the short-term 
gains of a financial market strategy were rising significantly in relative 
terms, it may become increasingly difficult to maintain an elite consen- 
sus around a voice system. On the other hand, were the elite-voice 
systems to be substantially democratized, one of the premises behind 
such a transformation would have to be to create a new political coali- 
tion committed to nurturing the long-term advantages of a voice 
model. 


Could a democratic-voice model function without relying upon 
unemployment and allied punishments as sources of efficiency? 
Several points are relevant here. First, to the extent that the purpose 
of unemployment is to preserve the capitalists relative bargaining 


7 Working through a critique of the Arrow-Debreu model of general equilibrium, 
such an argument can also be derived from Stiglitz’s recent book on market social- 
ism (Joseph E. Stiglitz, Whither Sociais? Cambridge, Mass. 1994), as is made clear 
in Roemer’ review of this work. John E. Roemer, ‘An Anti-Hayekian Manifesto’, 
NLR, 211, pp. 112-29. 
T! There is no presumption here as to which route to high productivity is more 
for either a technological leader or follower, though ıt is true that 
historically, voice-led systems have been associated with late developers, such as 
Germany, Japan, and South Korea, while the exit-led systems, the us and the ux, 
began as technological leaders. In The Poltsa! Economy of Industrial Policy, espe- 
cially chapter 3, Chang gives several reasons why a state-led industnal policy can 
be at least as effective ın promoting endogenous technical innovation and long- 
term dynamic efficiencies. Perhaps a more fundamental issue here is that the dis- 
cussion assumes that productivity gains, without reference to the composition of 
output, are themselves necessanly desirable. While this is not the case, there is 
little doubt that what Edward Nell terms a ‘transformational growth path’—that 
1s a change in output composition that incorporates the environmental effects of 
production on social rates of return—is desirable, and that the means to attan- 
ing that will entail sustaming both relatively high levels and an efficient allocanon 
of investment resources. Nell, Tressfermeteexal Growth and Effective Demand, 
London 1992. 
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power in labour markets, any significant extension of public owner- 
ship and democratic-voice should reduce that source of pressure for 
unemployment. Second, to the extent that unemployment is associated 
with macroeconomic fluctuations independent of labour market 
imperatives, we have seen that the voice-dominated financial systems 
perform better at maintaining a stable macro environment. Operating 
with a more stable macro economy, the voice-led economies are then 


better able to effectively utilize the traditional tools of fiscal and 
monetary policy. 


Could the democratic-voice systems also maintain the set of micro- 
incentives aveilable to an elite-voice system? Bardhan and Roemer 
suggest that they could, as long as the economy is open to international 
competition, the government 1s committed to maintaining clear per- 
formance standards and hard budget constraints, and, most importantly, 
there exists a competitive managenal labour market. However 
Putterman, and Roland and Sekkat contend that the managerial labour 
market will not be efficient within a Bardhan/Roemer type public own- 
ership framework, and their points raise concerns about all democratic- 
voice systems. ”* 


The first argument, emphasized by Putterman, is that citizens in general 
are too diffuse a group as owners. They will have neither adequate 
information nor the motivation to serve as effective monitors of manage- 
nal performance. While this is a serious concern, it is once again the same 
problem that exists within a private capital market system. Putterman 
cites the Jensen-type solution to this problem within a capital market 
system, that is, the monitonng that occurs via the market for corporate 
control. But as we have seen, the more efficient and potentially more 
egalitarian solution is a voice-dominated financial system. Moreover, 
encouraging strong citizen associations within the voice-dominated 
system will increase the effectiveness with which citizens monitor man- 


agenal performance. 


The second concern, stressed by Roland and Sekkat, is that any system 
dominated by public ownership will have foreclosed the exit option for 
managers dissatisfied with a career in the public sector. Predominant 
public ownership will put the state in the position of a monopsonist 
relative to the managerial labour market, giving the government ‘hold- 
up’ power over the careers of managers. This 1s a strong argument, but 
it applies fully only to a system with complete public ownership. What 
their position points toward is the relative merits of arrangements 
somewhere in the middle cell of the last row of Table 1—that 1s, a 
democratic-voice dominated system with both public and private own- 
ership of corporations. This is likely to provide both a favourable 
environment for innovations in voice-dominated finance while also pre- 
venting the state from becoming a monopsonist in the managerial 
labour market. 





7 Louis Putterman, ‘Incentive Problems Favoning Noncentralized Investment 
Fund Ownership’, Bardham and Roemer, Market Socaliow, pp. 156-68. Gerard 
Roland and Khalid Sekkat, Market Socialism and the Managenal Labor Market’, 
1n Bardham and Roemer, Market Socalism, pp. 204-18. 
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V. Conclusion 


Democratic-voice-led financial systems offer a highly promising founda- 
tion on which to reconstruct an egalitarian economic policy agenda. Such 
an approach, first of all, is premised on what Patnaik argues is the funda- 
mental requirement for an egalitarian economy, ‘the creation of appropri- 
ate institutions for the active participation of the working class in 
economic and political life’. In addition, this approach 1s highly flexible. 
It can be developed on the basis of exsting institutional arrangements 
within capitalist economies, and thus, depending on political circum- 
stances, can be implemented ın varying increments on the foundation of 
the existing institutions. Moreover, this policy apparatus can be effectively 
adapted to diverse property ownership systems, ranging from private- 
ownership economies such as the contemporary us to predominantly 
public-ownership systems such as still exist in most of Eastern Europe or 
as envisaged by Bardhan and Roemer. 


Of course, capitalists and their political allies will resist any serious 
encroachments on their prerogatives in financial markets. Democratic- 
voice systems will not be implemented on the basis of their compelling 
logic alone. This is why we have pursued Coakley and Harris’s suggestion 
that public ownership of major financial institutions may be necessary, 
not as an end in itself, but as the basis for implementing effective democ- 
ratic credit polices. Even so, in countries such as the us where public 
ownership of the financial system is not politically feasible, important ele- 
ments of a democratic-voice agenda are still possible. Programmes such 
as community reinvestment, the targeting of pension-fund investments, 
and changing both the operating goals and degree of accountability of 
the central bank are politically feasible even within the existing us 
economy and should be primary concerns of progressive movements. In 
addition, by working to build such policy initiatives within private finan- 
cial systems, we gain experience and understanding about the limits of 
reform under private financial systems. 


The key to the viability of the democratic-voice approach is that it is able 
to build upon the solution of elite voice-dominated financial systems to 
the incentive, coordination and information problems existing in all 
economies, We saw that the elite voice/bank-based model operates more 
efficiently than exit-based systems in promoting compatible goals 
between owners and managers of firms. These features of the elite-voice 
model should be transferrable to democratic-voice systems. 


Much, if not most, economic activity within any version of the democra- 
tic-voice model would still be conducted through markets. However, the 
democratic-voice model 1s not vulnerable to the legitimate critique of the 
Langeian market socialist model, that such a model employs markets as a 
mere computer analogue, neglecting the social relationships underlying 
them. At the same time, to the extent that the democratic-voice model 
operates effectively, it should also be able to utlize traditional macro 
policy tools—indeed, it should be better positioned to use them than 
more free-market onented economies—to minimize unemployment. 


7 Patosik, Ecowsaris and Figaitarianicm, D 33. 


More importantly, it should be well positioned to trade off the efficiency 
‘benefits’ of unemployment with alternative sources of efficiency. 


Are voice-dominated financial systems viable within increasingly global- 
ized markets?” It is true that advanced capitalist economies with bank- 
based systems, such as Japan, France, and Germany, have followed the 
worldwide trend since the 19708 in liberalizing their financial systems. 
Regulatory reforms in Japan and France have, for example, increased the 
ability of commercial banks to participate in capital markets. In Germany, 
where banks have always been active in capital markets, deregulation has 
endorsed the use of new financial instruments and the participation of 
foreign banks in domestic capital markets.” In South Korea and other 
East Asian economies there has been general movement since the 19708 
toward interest rate deregulation, securitization of financial markets, and 
relaxation of regulatory standards.”* 


At the same time, fundamental elements of the bank—based systems have 
remained intact. For example, close bank—industry relationships, such as 
the Japanese Keiretsu system, have not eroded, despite security market 
liberalization. In addition, state involvement in credit allocation remains 
strong in the bank-based systems—with the exception of Germany, 
which has never relied on this mechanism. The governments of bank- 
based systems continue to receive a substantial proportion, if not the 
majority, of their economies’ saving through postal saving systems and 
similar forms of public intermediation. Given this source of funds, the 
governments are able to retain considerable influence in credit allocation 
decisions, which they exercise through their respective planning agen- 
cies.” The fact that, over the late 1980s, active markets for corporate 
control did not develop ın the traditional bank-based financial systems 
indicates that liberalization has not subverted these countries ‘dedicated 
capital’ financial relationships. It is not clear whether these voice-domi- 
nated institutional forms will surrender to the pressures of global finan- 
cial markets over time. For this to happen would require that the 
continued financial deepening generated through globalization would 
create ever greater—and finally irresistible—profit opportunities through 
‘fluid’ investment strategies. 


In short, we leave as an open question the extent to which globalization 
represents a threat to the future viability of existing bank-based systems, 
to say nothing of democratic-voice policies. Nevertheless, the existing 
Japanese model of a bifurcated system—with an open segment that is 
free to pursue all market opportunities and a controlled ‘dedicated capital’ 
sectot—appears to offer the outlines of a solution that is viable both for 
the existing bank-based systems, and, more importantly, for the develop- 


74 The following discussion has benefited greatly from preliminary work on this 
question by Ilene Grabel. 

7 Itzhak Swary end Barry Topf, Glebe! Financial! Deregulation: Commercial Banking at 
the Crossroads, Cambridge, Mass. 1992, passim. ; 
76 World Bank, The East Assan Miract: Econemic Gresxh and Public Polscy, New York 
1993, PP- 339-41- 

77 Ilene Grabel, ‘Saving and the Financing of Productive Investment The 
Importance of National Financial Complexes, in R. Pollin, ed., The Macroeconomics 
of Finance, Sanag and Investment, Ann Arbor 1996 (forthcoming). 
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ment of democratic-voice policies that a progressive movement would 
want to pursue. Beyond this, the issue must be evaluated in political terms. 
If globalization is indeed destructive of egalitarianism, then progressive 
political movements will have to develop economic programmes that can 
neutralize these forces while simultancously advancing egalitarian eco- 
nomic arrangements that promote both micro efficiency and macro 
stability. My contention is that an approach guided by democratic-voice 
financial policies can provide the foundation for such an economic pro- 
gramme. 
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R.W. Davies 


Forced Labour Under Stalin: The 
Archive Revelations~ 


I. Our Knowledge Before Glasnost’ 


The forced-labour system was developed on a mass scale in the early 19308,-+ 
and expanded remorselessly until Stalin’s death in 1953. At first the Soviet 

` press gave it a certain amount of publicity—albeit very selective. In 1931-33 
the construction of the White Sea canal by prison labour was extolled as a 
practical demonstration of the way in which a socialist system of justice 
would re-educate and rehabilitate criminals. But the dark side of the 
camps—the hunger and the brutality—was concealed. Later in the 19308 the 
press fell silent. 


In 1956-64, as part of Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization campaign, many arti- 
cles and fictionalized documentaries exposed the camp system to public 
scrutiny. This new openness culminated in the publication—on 
Khrushchev’s personal authority—of Solzhenitsyn’s One Day in the Life of 
Ivan Denisovich in the literary monthly Novyi Mir in November 1962. One Day 
describes the grim conditions in a typical Stalinist labour camp, engaged in 
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constructing a power station after the Second World War But in 
Khrushchey’s time nothing was published in the Soviet press about the 
total number of prisoners at any date since 1929, or about the amount of 
production for which they were responsible. And the authorities also 
banned the publication of any generalized information about death rates 
or sickness rates in the camps. 


After the fall of Khrushchev in October 1964, even the modest openness 
of the Khrushchev decade attenuated, and then disappeared. The only 
exception was the continued publication, in a somewhat rosy glow, of 
accounts of the deportation of kulaks in the early 19308 and their ‘labour 
re-education’ in special settlements.’ But virtually nothing else appeared 
in the press or other media about the lebour-camp system, or about polit- 
ical repression under Stalin. When biographies appeared of prominent 
figures executed during the Great Purge of 1937—38, the cause of their 
deaths was ignored. In the case of lesser figures the problem of the date of 
their death was dealt with by a simple device—it was not mentioned at all. 


This does not mean that in the 19708 and 19808 Soviet citizens were 
ignorant of the existence of the Gulag system under Stalin. Russians 
would refer in conversation to the rumours that ‘millions’ had been 
incarcerated or executed by Stalin. Every family had a relative, or at least 
an acquaintance, who had served a sentence, or died, in a camp or ‘special 
settlement’ in the Stalin years. Several hundred thousand peasant families 
were deported in the early 19308, and millions of peasants died in the 1933 
famine. Many people with professional traning, from writers to engineers 
and army officers, were arrested in 1937—38; a high proportion were exe- 
cuted. Several million people from the national minorities were deported 
during the Second World War. Even the most favoured social class—the 
industrial working class—was hit by the severe labour legislation of the 
19408, which imposed fines or prison sentences for violating the laws on 
absenteeism and on leaving an occupation without permission. Every 
class of society was affected. But knowledge of the camp system was 
vague. Many families found it too painful—or too dangerous—to talk 
about relatives who had been sent to camps. And those who returned in 
the years after Stalin’s death often remained silent about their experiences. 


Conflicting Estimates 


Meanwhile, in the West, ever since the early 19308 Sovietologists had 
sought to find out how many people had been imprisoned in the camps, 
and how important they had been for the Soviet economic and military 
effort. All kinds of patchy Soviet data, together with émigré accounts, 
were used to try to reach the truth. Estimates varied wildly, as the follow- 
ing examples illustrate:* 


* The most important work was N.A. Ivnitakii, Klaccomape ber'ba y dereone i hhvdas- 
siya keulachestea kak klassa, 1972. The standard work on Soviet agricultural history 
contained a chapter on similar hnes; this was sent to press after Gorbachev took 
office but before the press began to be more frank about the past (Jsteripe sevetskego 
krest yanstta, vol. 2, 1986, chapter 7). 

* For sources, sce S.G. Wheatcroft, ‘On Assessing the Size of Forced 
Concentration Camp Labour in the Soviet Union’, Sest Stuaies, vol. 33, 1981, pp. 
265-95. I am most grateful to Dr Wheateroft for his advice and assistance. 
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Camp population Year 
(salns) 
Trmasheff Ly eod 1937 
Jasny (1952) 3.5 1940-41 
Wheatcroft (1981) 4-5 Maxtmoom* 1939 
Swaniewics (1965) 6.9 1940-41 
Conquest (1968) 3° end 1938 
* Labour camps (and colonies) only. 
P Excludes criminals, 


‘These rival figures were accompanied by equally contradictory estimates, 
both of the total number arrested and exiled in the Stalin period, and of 
the number of ‘excess deaths’ (deaths above the normal level) due to 
famine, abnormal levels of disease, and executions. Conquest claimed 
that there were at least seven million excess deaths due to the repressions 
of 1930-35, partly during collectivization itself, partly in the camps, and 
that a further three million died in 1937—38; in addition, seven million 
people died in the 1933 famine. This resulted in a minimum figure for 
excess deaths in 1930-38 of seventeen million.’ Conquest claims that 
these are conservative figures. But Wheatcroft, Cooper and I with various 
reservations accepted Lorimer’s estimate that excess deaths in 1927-38 
amounted to about five and a half million.4 


The Western discussions about camp numbers and excess deaths were 
pursued with particular ferocity in the early 19808, on the eve of glasnost’ 
and perestroika, and spread over into general publications about Soviet 
affairs. Extreme (and untenable) figures often prevailed. Stephen Cohen 
stated that ‘prisons and remote concentration camps swelled to nine 
million inmates by late 1939 (compared to 30,000 in 1928 and five million 
in 1933—35}; he cited Conquest as his authority.’ He also reported that 
‘twenty million is a conservative estimate’ for the ‘deaths that resulted 
from collectrvization and police terror, particularly from 1929 to 1939.6 
More recently, Martin Malia (with far less excuse in view of the informa- 
tion now available) has also cited Conquest’ very high figures for deaths 
from political causes under Stalin, claiming that ‘it is the largest single 
harvest of terror in history’? The normally sober Alan Bullock cited 
approvingly Conquest’s figure for excess deaths in 1930-38.° 


EE 
3 R. Conquest, The Great Terrer: Staln’s Purge of the Thirtus, London 1968, pp. 
531-3, and The Harvest of Serroz: Soviet Collectimzation and the Terror Famine, London 
1986. 

4 SG. Wheatcroft, RW. Davies and JM. Cooper, ‘Soviet Industrialization 
Reconsidered: Some Prehminary Conclusions About Economic Development 
Between 1926 and 1941’, Bessemzc Histery Remew, rnd senes, vol. 39, 1986. 

5 SF Cohen, Bukharin and the Belshenk Revolution: A Pabtical Biegrapsy, London 
1974, P. 341. 

6 SE Cohen, ed, As End is Stleacs, New York 1982, p. 23, and letter to the editor, 
Slavic Reveew, vol. 45, DO. 198, p- 299. 

7 M. Malta, The Somi Tragedy: A History of Secalism im Rassa, 1917-1941, London 
1994, P- 263. 

3A Bullock, Hithr and Staka: Parallel Lims, London 1993, P- 543- 
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On the other hand, in 2 notorious passage, Jerry Hough claimed of deaths 
in the purge of 1937—38 that ‘a figure in the low hundreds of thousands 
seems much more probable than one in the high hundreds of thou- 
sands’. He later stated more precisely: T do put the purge deaths 1937-39 
in the 75,000—200,000 range? As we shall see, the archives reveal that 
Conquest’s figures for the 19308 as a whole are far too high, and Hough's 
for 1937—39 are far too low. 


There was certainly a political dimension to these disputes about impris- 
onment and death under Stalin. Some of those who advocated high 
figures were anxious to demonstrate that Stalin’s communism was at least 
as murderous and brutal as Hitler’s fascism. Thus the veteran historian 
Leonard Schapiro stated shortly before his death that he presumed pos- 
terity would record that Stalin killed many more people than did his near 
rival, Hitler." Some of those who defended low figures were concerned 
to demonstrate that a demonic image of the Soviet Union—including 
Stalin’s Soviet Union—was being presented by hawkish American propa- 
gandists in the interests of the Cold War. 


‘The most bitter controversy was waged not about the camps themselves but 
about the ternble famine of 1933. The United States Congress, with strong 
backing from American-Ukrainian organisations, establisheda Commission 
on the Ukraine Famine. In 1988, the commission found that the famine was 
‘man-made’, and that Joseph Stalin and those around him committed geno- 
cide against Ukrainians in 1932—33"? In the publicity surrounding the 
commission, the famine in Ukraine was often referred to as a ‘holocaust’, the 
term usually used to characterize Hitler’s extermination of the Jews. 


It would be wrong, however, to assume a straightforward link between 
Cold War hardliners and high figures for the Stalinist repressions. ‘Thus 
Stephen Cohen, whose high figures have just been cited, was a consistent 
opponent of American policy in the Cold War, and insisted that Stalin and 
Stalinism rather than communism and the October Revolution were 
responsible for the repressions of the 1930s. Roy Medvedev, the dissident 
Soviet historian who regarded himself as a Leninist, also made extremely 
high estimates of the number of persons repressed under Stalin.” 


II. The New Data on Forced Labour 


The data in the Soviet archives have at last provided a solid statistical 
foundation for the discussion of these issues, and have resolved several of 
the major controversies—though this is not yet recognized by some of 
the participants. The Soviet authorities released new information about 
forced labour slowly and intermittently. From early 1987 onwards many 
accounts were published about conditions in the camps and about the 


9 J. Hough and M. Fainsod, How the Serist Unsen 1s Geserned, Cambridge, Mass. 1979, 
pp-176-7. 

1° The Nation, 7/14 August 1989, p. 184. 

u New York Remew of Books, 28 April and 13 October 1983. 

12 Commission on the Ukraine Famine: Report te Congress, April 1988, p. vit. 

D Mescew News, 27 November 1988; Argument 1 fakty, 00. 5, 1989; and see his 
recent article in Deleves mir, 3 March 1995. 
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repressions generally.“4 Some critical Soviet intellectuals cited very high 
figures for repressions as if they were proven fact. Thus Academician 
Tikhonov claimed that some 13 million peasants had been exiled or sent 
to camps during the collectivization of agriculture’) (this is four times the 
true figure). Such figures were sometimes taken straight from Robert 
Conquest’s Great Terror without acknowledgement. "6 


It was not until 1989, over four years after Gorbachev took office, that a 
few privileged historians were permitted to cite official statistics from the 
NKVD archives in the Soviet press. In accordance with the bizarre arrange- 
ments for consulting confidential maternal which prevailed before the 
August 1991 coup, and to some extent still continue, these privileged his- 
torians were not permitted to cite the archival reference numbers of these 
documents. Other Soviet historians, and Western historians altogether, 
were not at this time allowed to see these documents at all This cast a 
cloud of suspicion over the new date. The cloud became thicker because 
one or two of the privileged histonans, in seeking to use the archives to 
refute the high estimates, presented incomplete data as if they covered the 
whole story. For example, figures were published for the number of 
persons in camps and colonies as if they referred to the total number in 
confinement; this excluded those in prisons and special settlements. The 
number in camps and colonies during 1937—38 was treated as if this was 
the total figure for repressions, owitting ececutions."7 


Since the defeat of the August coup, both Russian and Western historians 
have been given access to the large collection of nevo files in the State 
Archives of the Russian Federation, and most restrictions on the citation 
of archival references have been lifted. The archives on population in the 
19308 have also been released. These include the population censuses for 
1937 and 1939. The 1937 census was banned by Stalin and its organizers 
were executed, and many historians believed that it had been completely 
destroyed. Only a few tables from the 1939 census were published before 
1990. The new materials, together with the Ukrainian and local Russian 
archives, make it possible to present a reasonably comprehensive account 
of the scale of the Stalinist forced-labour system. The best English-lan- 
guage sources which survey this complex mass of matenal are Alec 
Noves commendably short and incisive article ‘Victims of Stalinism: 
How Many” in Steksist Terror, an article by Getty, Rittersporn and 
Zemskov; and Edwin Bacon’s Gwlag at War.* Zemskov, a Russian histo- 


M See R.W. Davies, Seset Fistery in the Gorbaches Revelutien, London 1989, ch. 6. 

15 [steraturnapa garita, 5 August 1988. 

16 Compare for example Nene, no. 10, 1988, pp. 154-8 (A Chalikov) and 
Conquest, The Great Terror, p. 533. 

17 Soyuz, no. 9, February 1990; Sotsial mo-peiischesku sanki, nO. 7, 1990, pp. 90—101 
(articles by A. Dugin). 

18 JA Getty and RT. Manning, eds, Stems Terror: New Perspociwes, 
Cambridge, 1993, pp. 261-74, and Nove'’s supplementary article ‘Terror Victims— 
Is the Evidence Complete?” ExsrepeAsia Studs (formerly Sest Stwates), vol. 
46, 1994, PP- 535-7; J-A. Getty, G.T. Rittersporn, VN. Zemskov, ‘Victims of the 
Soviet Penal System in the Prewar Years: A First Approach on the Basis of 
Archival Evidence’, American Historical Remew, vol. 98, 1993; E. Bacon, The 
Gulag at War: Stakn’s Ferced Laboxr System su the Light of the Archives, Basingstoke 
1994- 
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sian, has published far more material from the archives on this subject 
than anyone else. 


The paragraphs which follow summarize the data on forced labour so far 
available from the archives. I should first explain that, while the system 
underwent many administrative changes between 1930 and 1953, it con- 
tained four main divisions throughout this period: 


1) prisons; 
2) labour camps (originally known as concentration camps); 
3) labour colonies, mainly for those receiving lower sentences (three 


years or less); 
4) special settlements (sometimes known as labour settlements), con- 


taining exiles. 


In addition to these four categories, some citizens, known as syay, were 
exiled without being confined in a settlement (they were required to live in 
a certain town or area, or in one of 2 list of towns and areas). Others who 
had completed their term were no longer confined to a camp, colony or 
settlement but were not permitted to return to their home town or village. 
The numbers in these last two categories are not precisely known. The 
ssy’mpe were apparently not very numerous, but the number of people 
who had completed their sentence yet were not permitted to return home 
may have been very large. In addition, the legislation about lateness at 
work without due cause introduced immediately before the war imposed 
judicial fines on citizens who infringed it. They continued to work as 
before but for a period of up to six months a percentage (usually 25 per 
cent) was deducted from their pay. This category has been omitted here; it 
included 1,770,000 people in 1940 and involved a total of 10,904,000 
people in the whole period, 1940—52, in which it was in force.'9 


With these important reservations, the total number of prisoners in the 
forced labour system was approximately as follows on 1 January of each 
year (thousands):*° 








Table 2 

1933 BI my I9 ys 
Prisons toot 545° 353 483 2768 
Camps 334° 821f 738 I,jor 1,728 
Colonies 240° 375° 316f 4296 741 
Special 1,142 917 939 930 1,754 
setthemonts! 
Tatai 2,516 2,658 2,923 3,348 5499 





19 Sepey, May 18, 1990 (Zemakov).I 
2 Sources of table in text are as follows: 


* May 1953: Sce M. Famnsod, Swekask sader Sewer Rak, London 1958, p. 186. 

b Soissa? me_peltecherkie sanki, D0. 7, 1990, P- 91. 

€ 1 January 1935" see Getty et al, “Victims of the Soviet Penal System . ?. 

d Sotme! aye issledevampa, DO. 11, 1990, pp 6, 16 (Zemskov). 

© Sotsial ape iecledewameya, no. 2, 1991, p- 75 (Zemakov). 

f See Getty et aL, ‘Victims of the Soviet Penal System’, prison figures are for 15 January. 
S15 January 1948: ibid. 


The different modes of impnsonment are carefully explained in the 
article by Getty et al. Most of those arrested, both criminals and those 
charged with political offences, were first sent to prison for investigation; 
after sentence, they were transferred to a labour camp or, for shorter sen- 
tences, to colonies. Those exiled by administrative order, however, were 
normally sent direct to special settlements. An important distinction 
between these places of confinement is that camps and colonies con- 
tained individual prisoners who had recetved sentences, while whole fam- 
iles were sent to the special settlements. On the eve of the War, for 
example, women comprised only 8 per cent of the camp population, and 
minors under 18 only about 1 per cent.*” But in the special settlements 30 
per cent were adult women and 40 per cent were minors under 17; adult 
men were only 30 per cent of the total.?* 


Russian historians have so far examined the special settlers in much more 
detail than the prisoners in camps and colonies. The first major wave of 
deportations to special settlements was in 1930-33; the vast majority of 
these were ‘kulaks’. Russian historians now generally agree that 2.1-2.2 
million persons were deported to special settlements in these four years; 
this excludes peasants resettled or exiled within their own region. * 


National groups comprised the vast majority of the second major wave of 
deportations. The deportation of nationalities began as early as 1936-37, 
with the exile of 36,000 Poles from the Western regions, and of 175,000 
Koreans from the Far East to Central Asia. The deportations of Poles, 
Balts and Germans in 1940-41 and of numerous Caucasian peoples in 
1944—45 are well-known.” Russian historians have now published large 
collections of archival documents tracing these deportations in great 
detail. According to the official records, between 3,226,000 and 3,442,000 
persons were exiled in the 19408.16 For most of the nationalities, Robert 
Conquest’s estimates of the number deported, made on the basis of 
population figures before the archives were opened, are quite accurate (in 
contrast to his considerable overestimate of kulak deportations). 


The Prisoners of War 


The archives have also provided patchy information about the postwar 
fate of returning Soviet prisoners of war and other ‘repatriates’. Many 
Western and Soviet reports have claimed that the overwhelming majority 
of former prisoners were sent to labour camps. Thus Martin Malia writes 
of the ‘two million-plus Soviet prisoners’ transferred to the ussr from the 





*! See Getty et al, Victims of the Soviet Penal System’, data for 1940. 

21 Sotsial aye tsladevansya, 00. 2, 1992, p. 18. These figures are mistakenly stated to 
be for 1 October 1944, but they obviously refer to 1 October 1941. 

2 Ivmtsku, Xelekitwrratsipe ı r (1994); Davies, Harrison and Wheatcroft, eds, The 
Eecensarx: Transformation of the Somat Unsen, Cambridge 1994, p. 68. The total number 
‘dekulainzed’, including those who left for the towns, may have amounted to five 
or sx million persons, The book by Ivnitskn 1s a new edition of the volume 
referred to in note 1 above. 

“4 Isteriya SSSR, no. 6, 1989, p. 136 (Bugai); Osechesivennaya istorja, 00. 6, 1992, 
pp. 140-68 (Bugar). 

3 See R. Conquest, The Naisen Killers, London 1972. 

* Intorrya SSSR, no. 6, 1989, P- 135, Vapragy isteri, DO. 7, 1990, P. 44- 
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West that they ‘were either executed or sent to the Gulag’.”” According to 
the data cited by Russian historians from the archives, however, of the 4.2 
million ctvilian and military repatriates who had been checked by 1 March 
1946: 


—only 6.5 per cent were transferred to the ‘special contingent’ of 
the NKVD; 

—58 per cent were sent home (6 per cent of these were members of 
deported national minorities and required to join their compat- 
nots ın Central Asia and elsewhere); 

—14 per cent were sent to military ‘working battalions’; 

—19 per cent were called up for the army. 


Officers received much more unfavourable treatment than other ranks. 
Of the 50,400 officers freed from captivity by 1 October, 1944, nearly 
20,000 were sent to ‘storm battalions’’9; in these formations the tisk of 
death was exceptionally high. For all officers, according to Zemskov, 
‘return to military service or transfer to the reserve was an exception, 
transfer to the NKVD was the rule’.2° But all repatriates were treated with 


suspicion: 


The suspicious attitude to repatriates as a category of citizens who 
had lived in a foreign environment came from the higher echelons 
of power, and primarily from Stalin personally . . . It cannot be said 
that repatriates were morally and psychologically treated as outside 
society, but in the first postwar decade they were at least as it were 
put on its outer im.’ 


Death Rates and Executions 


Information about the number of deaths in the Gulag system is patchy 
and incomplete. So far neither Western nor Russian historians have found 
files which report the number of deaths in prisons, or in the course of the 
journey to camps and special settlements. In the camps, the average 
annual death rate in 1936-50 was 61 per 1,000. This was substantially 
higher than the death rate for the population as a whole, even though the 
camp population contained only a small percentage of the very young and 
the ald, among whom death rates were higher. Stephen Wheatcroft esti- 
mates that, age for age, the death rate in the camps in 1934-40 was 
between five and a half and nine times as high as the normal civilian death 
rate. The death rate fluctuated greatly. In 1938, the peak of the Great 
Purge, it increased to 91 per 1,000, and in the War years 1942-43 it 
reached a very high figure of over 170 per 1,000. By 1952 it had fallen, 
according to the official record, to 6 per 1,000.33 Death rates among 





27M. Malia, The Sowie! Tragedy, p. 287. 

¥ Rassiya XXT, no. 5» 1993, P- 80 (Zemskov). 

9 Satssal aye issiodopaniya, 00. 7, 1991, PP: 4-5 (Zemskov). 

3° Isteriya SSSR, 00. 4, 1990, p. 36 (Zemskov). 

3" Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

zs the Victims of Repression 1930—49” (unpublished working paper, 
1995). 

33 See Getty et aL, ‘Victims of the Soviet Penal System’. 
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special settlers were extremely high in the famine years, reaching 133 per 
1,000 in 1933, but declined to 16 per 1,000 by 1940.34 The death rate 
among the nationalities exiled in 1944-45 was extremely high during both 
the deportations and the first years of resettlement. According to NKVD 
records, 24 per cent of the deported Chechens, Ingushi, Balkars and 
Karachai died between 1944 and 1948, a total of 145,000 persons}! This 
does not include the large number who died on the journey from the 
Caucasus to their place of exile, about which no archival data have so far 
been made available.>¢ 


Completely contradictory figures have been published for the number of 
people executed ın the Stalin period; the executions are not included in 
the reported deaths in camps and settlements. The figure of seven million 
executions has frequently been cited, sometimes referring to the whole 
penod 1929-53, sometimes to 1935—45, sometimes only to 1935-4137 
This figure 1s completely inconsistent with the data so far traced in the 
archives, and difficult if not impossible to reconcile with the population 
censuses of 1926, 1937 and 1939. According to a formerly secret report in 
the archives, prepared for Malenkov and Khrushchev, in 1921—52 inclu- 
sive 799,257 persons were executed by the decision of various agencies 
and tubunals of the oGpu and its successors and by the Military 
Collegium;?* these figures, if correct, seem to comprise the vast majority 
of all those executed. The stated number of executions was much higher 
than normal in six of the thirty-two years: 


1921: 9,701 
1930: 20,201 
1931: 10,651 
1937: 353,074 
1938: 328,618 
1942: 23,278. 


1921 was the first year of NEP, and these figures reflect the political repres- 
sion which accompanied the economic relaxation. 


1930 and 1931 were the decisive years of collectivization and dekulakiza- 
tion. Presumably most of these 31,000 victims were ‘kulaks’, executed on 
the basis of the ocru order of 2 February 1930, which directed thet the 
‘most malicious and stubborn activists’ should be executed by shooting.39 


1937 and 1938 were the years of the Great Purge. The 681,692 executed in 
these two years were as many as 85 per cent of all those reported as exe- 
cuted. 





M Setseal nye issledovaniya, 10. 11, 1990, p. 6. Usse death rates in spectal settlements 
have been available only for 1932—40. 

3 Vepran ister, DO. 7, 1990, p. 33 (Bugai); Istaria SSSR, no. 1, 1992, p. 130. 

56 According to an wvD document dated 10 April 1953, the 145,000 died ‘after 
exile to special settlement’ (Isfara SSSR, no. 1, 1992, p. 142). 

37 See E. Bacon, The Gulag at War, p. 36. 

* Otachestvennye arkbixy, no. 2, 1992, pp. 28-9 (V.P. Popov). For details about this 
and other reports prepared at the beginning of 1954 sce Rassiya, nos. 1—2, 1994, 
pp. 1o11. 

39 Ivnitskii, Kelekstrrpatirpa 1 r, pp 103—4. 
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1942 was the most dramatic and stressful year of the Second World War, 
in which many defeats were followed by the triumphant Battle of 
Stalingrad. In a letter written from jail in 1953 to other members of the 
Politburo, Beria, pleading for his life, reminded them of one of his 
achievements: at the beginning of the War ‘several tens of thousands of 
deserters’ were executed by firing squad by the special department of the 
NKVD in order to stop the flight of the armies.*° It 1s not known whether 
such summary executions are included in the above figures. 


The Purge in the Army 


One important puzzle about a key section of the population has been 
partly solved by the opening up of the archives: the fate of Red Army 
officers during the Great Purge of 1937—38. Before the archives were 
opened, it was generally believed that between 25 and 50 per cent of all 
officers had been arrested, and an unknown but large number of these 
executed. Conquest suggested that 35,000 out of a total corps of 70,000 
were arrested; the foremost Western historian of the Red Army, John 
Erickson, estimated 20~30,000 out of 80,000.*" A report in the former 
party archives dated 5 May 1940, summarized by Roger Reese in Stakasst 
Terror, records that 35,020 officers were arrested or discharged from the 
army in 1937 and 1938. But 10,994 of these were reinstated, so that the net 
number arrested or discharged was 24,026. Much more important the 
total number of army officers turns out to have been not 70-80,000, as 
was previously believed, but 142,000 in 1937 and 178,000 in 1938. It was 
not 50 or even 25 per cent of the total number of officers which were 
removed from the army, but about 15 per cent; about 11 per cent of the 
total number of officers may have been arrested.“ A very high propor- 
tion of senior officers were atrested and executed, and in consequence 
the officer corps of 1940 was much less experienced than the officer 
corps of 1936. But the new figures make it much easier to understand how 


the army managed to recover from the purges, and then sweep to victory 
during the War. 


There were many excess deaths in the Stalin period in addition to execu- 
tions and premature deaths in camps and colonies. Many of those 
deported to remote areas died of hunger, cold or disease in the course of 
being transferred. The greatest single cause of premature death in the 
19308 was the famine of 1933. There is no agreement about the number 
of people who died in this famine. On the basis of the newly released 
Soviet data on birth and death registrations, Stephen Wheatcroft esti- 
mates deaths at four to five million.43 But other historians believe that in 
addition many babies died soon after birth, and that neither their births 
EEE 
4° Istechath, DO. 4, 1994, P- 8. 

£ R. Conquest, The Great Terrer, pp. 228, 485; J. Erickson, The Somat High Command, 
London 1962, pp. 449, 451-2 

# For details see [peste TiK, no. 1, 1990, pp. 188-9; Getty and Manning, eds, 
Staisist Terror, pp. 199-201. The report states that only 9,506 officers were 
arrested; but as a further 18,822 were discharged ‘for links with the plotters’ or for 
being of foreign nationality or having links with abroad, ıt seems most likely that 
the 9,701 of these who were not reinstated were arrested. 

9 More Light on the Scale of Repression and Excess Mortality ın the Soviet 
Union in the 19308’, Seset Stwases, vol. 42 (1990), p- 366. 
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nor their deaths were registered. The highest figure so far is by three 
Russian statisticians who estimate that excess deaths in 1932-33 alone 
amounted to eight million.44 At an international conference in Toronto in 
January 1995 it emerged—perthaps not surprisingly—that the authors 
regarded this not as an absolute figure but as a possible or probable esti- 
mate within a range. A French demographer comments delicately on this 
estimate that ‘these authors have chosen to concentrate the population 
deficit of the 19308 substantially on the single year 1933, which may seem 
a little extreme’.45 


The new statistics have not provided a firm figure for the number of 
excess deaths under Stalin, but they have considerably narrowed the range 
of feasible estimates. In his article in Stahmsst Terror, Alec Nove accurately 
sums up our present knowledge: ‘the evidence seems consistent with the 
view that ten to eleven million perished in the thirties, with the peasants 
numerically the main victims’.4° Conquest’s estimate, seventeen million or 
more, was too high; Lorimer’s estimate, five and a half million, accepted 
by Wheatcroft and myself, was too low. 


No firm estimate can yet be made for the years after 1939. The best esti- 
mate of the number of excess Soviet deaths during the Second World War 
1s 25—26 million.*7 It can be roughly estimated from the archives that there 
may have been one million excess deaths in camps, colonies and settle- 
ments (excluding the deportation of nationalities) during the War. The 
archives also report 42,000 executions;4® but this may not include all 
summary military executions of deserters and others. Only rough esti- 
mates can be made of how many of the three million or so citizens 
deported to remote areas died during the War. And no agreement will ever 
be reached on how many of the wartime military and civilian deaths 
should be attributed to the incompetence and poor judgement of Stalin, 
and of the Stalinist system. 


The Russian histonans who have worked in the formerly secret archives 
peremptonly reject the high estimates of camp numbers and excess 
deaths made by Conquest and other Western historians. On the number 
of prisoners in camps, colonies and prisons in 1939-40 Viktor Zemskov, 
described by Conquest as ‘a thoroughly reliable researcher’,49 claims that 
‘the statistical data adduced by R. Conquest and S. Cohen are exaggerated 
by almost soo per cent’.° And he also insists that the figure of seven 
million executions in 1935—41 18 ‘overestimated by a factor of ten’. Since 
the first burst of public interest in these statistics ın 1989 and 1990, arti- 
cles by the Russian historians have appeared only in small-circulation his- 
torical and social-science journals. They must be much less prominent in 
the minds of Russian citizens than the enormous figures for deaths from 


tepressions frequently reported in popular newspapers and on television. 





4 Vestnik statsstrki, 00. 7, 1990, p. 41 (Œ. Andreev, L. Darskii and T. Khar’kova). 
“A. Blum, Naftre, wore et monrsr en URSS, Paris 1994, p. 243. 

46 Getty and Manning, eds., Stakesst Terror, p. 268. 

17 Vasterk statistiki, no. 10, 1990 (Andreev, Darsku and Khar’kova). 

43 Rassiya, nOs. 1—2, 1994, P. 110, 

49 Times Literary Supplement, 24 February 1995. 

P Setsral nye issledovaniya, nO. 6, 1991, p.10. 
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Solzhenitsyn produced the highest figure, basing himself on estimates by 
the émigré Kurganov: between 1917 and 1959, excluding all deaths during 
the War, ‘66 million people perished from extermination by hunger, 
collectivization, the exile of peasants to extermination, prisons, camps 
and simple shootings, including our civil war’. We do not yet know with 
any precision the true figure of deaths from executions, harsh camp 
conditions and famine during the Stalin years. But the archival deta are 
entirely incompatible with such very high figures, which continue to be 
cited as firm fact on Russian television and in Russian mass-circulation 
newspapers, and are almost universally treated as proven fact by the 
Western media. 


II. Forced Labour and the Economy 


In their publications based on the archives, Russian historians have so 
far paid much more attention to the numbers involved and the terrible 
conditions under which many prisoners lived than to the role of forced 
labour in the economy. Some important material has been published 
about the role of economic factors in the expansion of the system in 
the early 19308. The decision to use prisoners extensively for economic 
purposes was made in 1929. In 1928 the People’s Commissar for Justice 
of the Russian Republic, the old Bolshevik Yanson, wrote to Stalin 
proposing that criminals should be used on large building sites and in 
the timber industry. And Yagoda, deputy head of the ocru, urged 
that the camps should gradually be transformed into ‘colonizing settle- 
ments’, in which prisoners were joined by their families.’ On 27 June 
1929, the ‘concentration camps’ of the OGPU were renamed ‘labour 
camps’, and were set the official objective of developing national 
resources ‘by the use of the labour of those deprived of freedom’.’* 
The special settlements to which kulaks were deported soon acquired 


The abundant material now available about dekulakization clearly shows, 
however, thet the economic motive was not the primary reason for the 
deportations of the early 19308. Danilov and Krasil’nikov point out that it 
was not until April 1930, several months after mass dekulakization had 
begun, that the Politburo established a commission to arrange the settle- 
ment of kulaks: 


This kind of ‘delayed reaction’ was 2 reflection of the general stua- 
tion in administrative circles at that time. The political leadership at 
the top and middle (or regional) levels had not acquired the ability 
to foresee the consequences of their decisions.’ 


During the further wave of dekulakization, in 1931, the economic signifi- 
cance of ex-kulak labour was more prominent. Danilov and Krasil’nikov 
comment that ‘the requirements of the economy and the clums for labour 





3! Komsomolskaya prasda, 4 june 1991. 

H See Sperspereseleniry, vol. I (1992), P. 13. 

53 See E. Bacon, The Gulag at War, pp. 48-9. 

14 Srobedaapa mps!, 00. 13, 1992, P. 75 (Khlevnyuk). 
53. Spetspereselentsy, vol. 1 (1992), PP. 14-5- 
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of government departments began to exercise 4 considerable and perhaps 
decisive influence both on the territonal location of the special settlers and 


on the uming and scale of the campaign to exile peasant households in 
1931—32’.5® But the belief that the power of the kulaks must be broken by 
mass exile was stronger than the pressure of economic necessity. For 
example, the Politburo ruled that 150,000 of the 230,000 families to be 
exiled in 1931 should be settled in Kazakhstan and used for industrial and 
agricultural purposes. This may appear to demonstrate that economic 

" necessity was responsible for the decision to exile so many peasants. But 
this poorly thought-out decision was evidently not motivated by pressure 
for labour from the economic authorities concerned with Kazakhstan. A 
couple of months later the Politburo reduced the number of families to be 
exiled to Kazakhstan to 56,000 on the grounds that it was ‘technically 
impossible’ to resettle as many as 150,000.57 Even during this second wave 
of dekulakization the belief that kulaks should be exiled wes more signifi- 
cant than the economic need for labour in remote areas. 


The next major wave of repressions after the dekulalazation campaigns of 
1930-32 was the Great Purge of 1937-38. According to the official 
record, in these two years 1,345,000 persons were sentenced by oGru 
special agencies and the Military Collegium. Of these, as we have seen, 
682,000 were executed. So only half of those arrested were available for 
forced labour.5* 


While the Great Purge was evidently not prmaniy motivated by the need 
for forced labour, the American historian Roberta Manning argues that 
the Great Purge was economically motivated in the sense that the Soviet 
economy entered a period of stagnation or decline in 1936, and that ‘these 
economic difficulties contributed substantially to the expansion of polit- 
ical terror’.!9 This is dubious. Monthly production data indicate that in 
most industries the decline in production began not before the launching of 
the Great Purge in the summer of 1936 but after it was under way. It is 
also relevant to note that other economic crises were dealt with not by 
repression but by policies of relative liberalization, notably the very severe 
crisis of 1932. The Russian historian Oleg Khlevnyuk, in challenging 
Manning’s thesis, adds a further consideration: 


It should also be remembered that ın the 19208 and the first half of 
the 19308 the Stalinist leadership frequently had to cope with the 
destructive effect of political repressions on the economy... Stalin 
must have understood that a political purge would involve sub- 
stantial economic costs. In view of this it seems more probable that 
it was the relatively stable position of the economy in the previous 
few years which was the reason. . . for beginning the terrorist cem- 
pagn in 1936, It was in 1937 that the considerable reduction of the 
rate of growth of industrial production began.© 


© Spetspereselextsy, vol.2 (1993), P. 5- 

7 RIsKhIDNL, fond 17, op. 162, d. 9, 11. 138 (20 February 1931), 174-8 (20 
March 1931), d. 10, 11. 46—54 (20 May 1931) 

8 arkbivy, no. 2, 1992, p. 28 (V.P. Popov). 

19 Getty and Manning, eds., Stabsist Terror, pp. 116-7. 

© Srobednaja mys, nos. 7—8, 1994, PP. 123~4. 
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While economic necessity was not the main factor which brought about 
the Great Purge, there is no doubt that the economic significance of 
forced labour steadily increased throughout the 19308. From the mid 
19308 the Politburo treated forced labour as an indispensable factor in the 
economy. But the extent to which further waves of arrests were dictated 
by the labour shortage in remote areas has not yet been seriously investi- 
gated. 


1 


The NKVD Industrial Sector 


The archival data confirm the assessment of the economic significance of 
forced labour made by both Jasny and Baykov on the basis of the Soviet 
plan for 1941 captured by the Germans during the Second World War. 
According to the plan, in 1941 NxvD industry would produce 1.2 per cent 
of all gross industnal output and the NKVD would be responsible for 18 
per cent of all capital construction.®! The data now released from NKVD 
archives for 1938—40 are the same order of magnitude. 


Such global data underestimate, however, the significance of forced 
labour in crucial sectors of the economy. The capital-investment figure 
includes the value of building materials and newly installed machinery as 
well as direct building costs. It implies that on the eve of the Second 
World War the nevp was responsible for something like a quarter of all 
direct building work, and for an even higher proportion of new buildings. 
Over the vast areas of the Urals, Siberia and the Far East it was the NKVD 
and its prisoners that were primarily responsible for the construction of 
mines, factories, railways and roads. 


Although the Nxvp was responsible for only a very small proportion of 
total industrial production, forced labour was very important in certain 
industries located in remote areas. Forced labour was responsible for the 
production of a substantial percentage of all Soviet tin, nickel and other 
non-ferrous metals, and of gold, which the Soviet Union produced in 
large quantities for export.©} Throughout the 19308 and 19408 the NKVD 
was also responsible for the felling and transporting of timber from the 
Northern Urals and elsewhere—according to the 1941 plan, 12 per cent 
of all Soviet timber and firewood was to be produced by the nxvp.“ 
During the War the Nxvp produced 10-15 per cent of all Soviet shells and 
other ammunition.® 


The archives have so far revealed little new information on the sordid 
question of the economic efficiency of the Gulag system. Its senior off- 
cials naturally always claimed that camp labour was extremely effective. 
According to them, in 1931—33 the White Sea—Baltic canal was built much 
more cheaply than the original estimate owing to the use of forced labour. 


nn 
St Bulletins on Seriei Ecenemic Develepaent, no. 7 (1952), pp- 31, 36 (Baykov). 

62 See for example Veprasy sterii, no. 6, 1994, P- 189 (S.G. Ebedzhans and M. Ya. 
Vazhnov); Seebedzape mys’, DO. 13, 1992, pp. 79-80 (Khlevnyuk). 

63 See Bacon, The Gulag at War, p. 144- 

64 Bulletins on Soviet Econsmic Developawent, 00. 7 (1952), P- 31. 

6 E, Bacon, The Gulag at War, pp. 136-7; Setsrolegecheskw 1sshedevanrja, DO. 6, 1991, 
p. 26 (Zemskov); Sepa, no. 38, 1990 (A. Emelin and V. Litovian). 
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And in 1935 Yagoda, head of the nrvp, promised Stalin that he would 
reduce the cost of road building by 50,000 rubles a kilometre when the 
NKVD took over the building of main roads from the civilian authority. 


In the 19308 most construction was undertaken without machinery; and 
in conditions of full employment those in charge of construction clam- 
oured eagerly for manual labourers from the Gulag, In the early 19308, the 
turnover of free labour was huge. At the great iron and steel works under 
construction at Magnitogorsk in 1931, the average free labourer remained 
only for 82 calendar days, an annual labour turnover of over 400 per cent. 
The managers of Magnitogorsk eagerly accepted the 8,000 special settlers 
they were allocated.” While special settlers were known to escape, they 
were the most stable element in the Magnitogorsk lebour force. 
Moreover, prisoners could be allocated to work in remote areas under ter- 
tible conditions where free workers were unwilling to go. When the camps 
in Vorkuta and other parts of Siberia were closed after Stalin’s death, very 
high wages had to be offered to workers so that the mines could continue 
to produce. 


But the costs and inefficiencies of this inhumen system may have out- 
weighed its advantages, even from the narrowly economic point of view. 
The men and women in the Gulag were uprooted from existing occupa- 
tions for which they had been trained. The ex-kulaks were often the most 
experienced and capable peasants in their village. Substantial numbers of 
specialists educated by the Soviet state at great expense were hurled into 
the camps; educational levels in the camps were substantially higher than 
in the population as a whole.°* In the later Stalin years the NKVD sought to 
claim in internal memoranda that most people in the camps were 
employed in their profession;® but their figures are entirely unconvincing. 
Albert Vainshtein, deputy to the internationally famous economist 
Kondratiev in the 1920s, spent twenty-five years in exile from 1930 
onwards, part of this as an economist in a small town in Sibena. In 1963 
he remarked to me with some irony that ‘the twenty-five years could have 
been better spent’. 


Moreover, estimates of the cost of construction by the Gulag system did 
not take account of the immense costs involved in controlling forced 
labour. In 1939, there was one guard for every sixteen ptsoners in camps 
and colonies, and by 1954 this had increased to one guard for every nine 
prisoners.” In 1939 there were some 400,000 persons employed as guards 
and civil police in the ussR as a whole, and in addition 366,000 men served 
in the Nxvp internal armies.” In the former group, 107,000 were 
employed as guards in camps and colonies, while an additional unknown 
number guarded the pnsons and special settlements. Nor do we know 
what proportion of the internal armies were employed to convey the mil- 





x mys?, 00. 13, 1992, p. 83. 

61 RGAE, fond 4086, op. 2, d. 119, IL 20, 25. 

6 See Getty et al, ‘Victims of the Soviet Penal System’, Table 5. 

6 See the figures for 1947 in Sotsial aye issledesenrya, 00. 7, 1991, pp. Il, 13 
(Zemskov). 

TO Setseal ape wskedovantja, DO 7, 1991, p. 12. 
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lions of prisoners from home to prison, prison to camp, and from one 
camp to another. Many NKVD officers and soldiers were held in readiness 
to repress camp disturbances. All Nxvp officers, soldiers and guards were 
relatively highly paid, and recerved good rations. The cost of all this is still 
to be worked out. And can we estimate the cost to society of the large 
number of deaths in camps, and of the early deaths of former camp 
inmates weakened by disease and overwork? 


IV. Dismantling the Forced-Labour System 


‘Kulaks’ and their families exiled in the early 19308 began to be released 
from the special settlements from the end of the 19308. On 22 October 
1938, 2 government decree ruled that children of special settlers should 
be freed when they reached the age of sixteen. During the War many ex- 
kulaks were called up for military service; they and their wives and chil- 
dren were simultaneously freed from special settlement. Between 1938 
and 1945 the number of ex-kulaks in special settlements declined by over 
one-third (see below).” 


In the immediate postwar period, the number of ex-kulaks in special settle- 
ments steadily declined. Most releases were undertaken on the basis of pro- 
posals submitted by regional party committees to the Soviet government, 
supported by Bena and the secret police authorities, and presumably on the 
authority of or with the acquiescence of Stalin. The top-secret documents 
making these proposals for release usually argued that special settlers had 
conducted themselves patriotically during the War, that most of them had 
fundamentally changed their attitude to the Soviet system, and had also 
worked well and conscientiously. By the time of Stalin’s death in 1953 only 
27,000 ex-kulaks remained in special settlements. The following table shows 
the number of ex-kulaks, including members of their families, in special 
settlements (thousands), on 1 January of each year unless otherwise stated:73 


1939 939 ; 

1945 607 (1 October) 
1946 599 

1947 481 (1 April) 
1948 211 

1950 108 

1952 42 

1953 27 

1954 17 


As we have seen, simultencously with the liberation of the ex-kulaks, 
Germans, Chechens and other nationalities were exiled to existing and 
new settlements, and the total number of special settlers greatly increased. 
The new exiles included many thousands of kulaks deported from the 
Baltic republics after their postwar reincorporation into the Soviet Union. 


a 
Ti For details of these developments, see Satta nye isslederaniya, DO. 2, 1992, PP- 
3—26 (Zemskov). 

73 See Sotsial ays issledenanspa, 00. 8, 1992, pp. 18-37 (Zemskov); the figure for 1953 
is from ibid., no. 1, 1991, p. 8 
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The dismantling of the system of camps, colonies and special settlements 
began immediately after Stalin’s death, as the following table shows (thou- 
sands on 1 January of each year):74 











Table 3 

TSF 54 D7 199 
Casts and colonses 1,360" ? 948 
Of miach ‘comxter-revelutsemarias’ 580” 480° 1144 II 
Sponsi settlements 2,754 2,720 211 49 
Total ta camps, colonses and sottleavents 5,223 4,080 ? 997 
"1 Apdl 
br g50-51 
© Autumn 1953 
a 1956 


On 27 March 1953, a decree of the presidrum of the Supreme Soviet, pro- 
posed by Beria, Minister of Internal Affairs ın charge of the Gulag 
system, released 1,202,000 prisoners from camps and colonies.” These 
were primarily criminals. Of the 580,000 prisoners condemned for 
‘counter-revolutionary crimes’—these may broadly be described as ‘poli- 
tical prisoners’—only those sentenced to five years or less were released, 
and 480,000 ‘countet-revolutionaries’ remained in camps and colonies in 
the autumn of 1953.76 


During the next few years, primarily on Khrushchev’s initiative, nearly all 
the ‘counter-revolutionaries’ were released; the number declined from 
480,000 in the autumn of 1953 to 309,000 on 1 January 1955, 114,000 on 


1 January 1956, and a mere 11,000 on 1 January 1959.77 


In 1953 Bena and his staff also prepared proposals for the release of 
the 2.75 million special settlers; 1.7 million were to be released immedi- 
ately, the remainder within a couple of years. These proposals were 
cancelled after Beris’s arrest and execution,” but the process was 
resumed under Khrushchev in the following year. On 5 July 1954, all 
the children of special settlers ceased to be recorded ın that category. 
This included about one-third of the total number. Then in 1955 and 
1956 most of the deported nationalities were removed from special 
settlement; by the beginning of 1957 the total number of special set- 
tlers had fallen to less than one-tenth of the number at the time of 
Stalin’s death.79 





T4 Sotsial aye tssledevanspa, 00. 1, 1991, pp. 5, 18, 23 (for special settlers), no. 7, 1991, 
Pp. 14-5 (for camps and colonies), Figures for the number in prisons have not 
been available. 

T3 Sotsial aye :ssledevansya, DO. 7, 1991, p. 12 (Zemskov). 
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7 Ibid., pp. 14-5. 

7# Ibid., p. 14. 

19 See Sotal aye issladesantyja, DO. 1, 1991, pp. 5—26 (Zemskov). 
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The Beginning of the End 


Little hard evidence is so far available about the considerations which led 
the Soviet authorities to release such a high proportion of the Gulag 
population in the first few years after Stalin’s death. Several issues seem to 
have been involved. Zemskov argues that the leaders based their actions 
on the assumption that ‘only a policy of liberalization could guarantee the 
preservation of the regime and the stability of their own position as a 
ruling elite . . . a policy which included vanous measures to improve the 
moral and psychological climate of the country, abolition of agencies not 
controlled by law, fairly large strides towards 2 law-governed state, and the 
public renunciation of Stalinism’. According to Zemskov, an essential 
component of liberalization was ‘criticism of the repressive policy of the 
past and confirming the criticism by the mass liberation and rehabilitation 
of those repressed’. It was in the context of this need to eliminate 
Stalinist excesses that in succession Beria and Khrushchev both 
attempted to reduce the scale of the Gulag system as an inherent part of 
their reform programme. We are convinced, Zemskov rather extrava- 
gantly speculates, ‘that if Stalin had been alive then, it would have been 
Stalin who headed the policy of liberalization!" 


The increasing difficulty of maintaining calm and stability in the camps 
also certainly played 1ts part in accelerating the process of liberation. 
Major strikes and uprisings shook 2 number of camps in both 1953 and 
1954, and news of these upheavals leaked into public knowledge. 


But what of the economic function of the camps? This was certainly sig- 
nificant. Recently a Russian publication from the archives has revealed 
that in June 1954 two industrial ministers insisted in a memorandum to 
the Council of Ministers that the current disturbances should be quickly 
suppressed because they were interfering with the production plans of 
the copper industry; the Soviet government endorsed this demand and 
issued the necessary instructions to the Ministry of Internal Affairs."* 


On the other hand, as we have seen, the economic ‘efficiency’ of the 
camp system was dubious. A Russian historian at present engaged in 
writing a study of the role of compulsory labour in the Soviet economy 
has even suggested: 


The existence of such a powerful sector of compulsory labour held 
back the evolution of the system and prevented economic changes. 
It is therefore not excluded that the transfer of a considerable 
section of the major enterpnses of the Gulag to the normal 
government departments was one of the factors which facilitated 
the obvious progress of the country in the first post-Stalin period.” 


A further consideration must be added. Many former camp inmates were 
forbidden to live in specified major towns; the banned towns were speci- 
fied in their internal passports. Chechens and Ingushi were permitted to 
ee 
to Satna? aye issledovaniya, DO. 7, 1991, P- 15. 

31 See the documents in Ofschwestvennye arkbivy, 00. 4, 1994, PP- 33—87. 

t Spobeduape mys, no. 13, 1992, p- 84 (O. Khievnyuk). 


feturn to their homelands; but the lands of the Volga Germans and the 
Crimean Tatars had been occupied by Russians and other citizens, and 
more than half the total number of former special settlers had to remain 
in their places of exile. Moreover, although large numbers of ‘counter- 
revolutionaries’ were rehabilitated and released, the rehabilitation of 
Bukhann, Preobrazhensky and the other revolutionaries executed on 
Stalin’ orders did not take place until over thirty years later. But the post- 
Stalin reforms dismantled much of the Gulag system, with its watchtow- 
ers, barbed wire and inhuman conditions. This was the beginning of the 
end of Stalinism. 
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Age of Extremes 
Göran Therborn 


The Autobiography of the 
Twentieth Century 


- How will we and our times be remembered by our children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren? What will they, the next century’s historians, and 
the media of their times, make of us, of our ideas, hopes, fears, efforts and 
illusions—of our victories and defeats? Will these last even matter? Of this 
we know nothing, but of two things we can be certain: that future remem- 
brances and historiography will differ from ours, and that the future will have 
its history, too, of changes, revisions, and reinterpretations. A key document, 
that future historians of our times will certainly read, sift, critically evaluate, 
and use for their own purposes still not even adumbrated, is Eric 
Hobsbawm’s Age of Extremes.’ A good bet is that they will read it as an auto- 
biography of the twentieth century, not perhaps the only one but probably 

z the most comprehensive and the best written. 


For us in the nineties, Hobsbawm is the greatest of all contemporary histori- 
ans. More than anybody else, he has provided ‘us’—that is, ‘the intelligent 
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and educated citizen[s], who [are] not merely curious about the past, but 
wish... to understand how and why the world has come to be what it is 
today and whither it is going’*—-with the historical map of the past 250 
years, of the epoch of the Industrial, the French, and the October revolu- 
tions. This standing, which only ignorance or prejudice would dispute, 
derives above all from a series of grand syntheses which, in spite of the 
modesty of their author’s prefaces, are not vulgarizations, however ‘high’, 
of current knowledge, but creative and novel combinations, always using 
primary as well as secondary sources. 


At the centre of Hobsbawm’s oeuvre stands the tetralogy of which Ags of 
Exxctremes is the final part. The quartet opened, a third of a century ago, 
with Tbe Age of Revolution, 1789—1848 (1962), followed by The Age of Capstal 
1848-1875 (1975), and The Age of Empire, 1875—1914 (1987). Among the works 
of synthesis we may also count the more specialized Industry and Empire. 
An Economnc History of Britain since r7yo published in 1968. Good historians, 
like good wines, only become better over the years. Hobsbawm’s major 
works are like vintage ports, well matured, delicately balanced, full of the 
aroma of reflected experience. The first volume of the quartet appeared 
when its author was forty-five. The four of them span what in my youth 
was called ‘a generation’. 


Before his Ages were fully conceived, apparently by the ume of the publica- 
tion of The Age of Empire, Etic Hobsbawm was probably best known as a 
labour historian. His first book, published in 1948, was an annotated 
edition of documents on Labour's Turning Point, 1880-1900. Easy access can be 
gained to Hobsbawm’s vast output on labour history through the two 
major collections Labowriag Men (1964) and Worlds of Labour (1984). Related 
to his labour histories was his work on the history of Marxism, both as a 
historian of its diffusion and reception, and as the main editor of the five- 
volume international work, Stora del Marxismo (1978-82). 


A good case could also be made for Eric Hobsbawm as a cultural histo- 
rian. The work he edited with Terence Ranger on The Invention of Tradition 
(1983) has become a classic ın the field. Before that, he had made a ster- 
ling contribution to political iconography, Man and Woman: Images on 
the Left’, in Worlds of Laboxr. His Wiles Lectures on nationalism, given in 
Belfast in 1985 and published in 1990 28 Nations and Natronahsm since 1780, 
constitute one of a half-dozen key works among a vast and expanding 
industry of scholarship and publishing on the topic. The fact that, as 
Francis Newton, he has been a distinguished jazz critic only adds to his 
stature as a cultural historian.’ 


Two aspects of Hobsbawm’s oeuvre are particularly stnking: his enor- 
mous but lightly borne and witty erudition and wisdom—a product of his 


wide-ranging cunosity and vast, reflective experience—and his extraordi- 
nary combination of loyalty and independence of mind. Politics, 


1 EJ. Hobsbawm, The Age of Extremes. The Short Twentssth Century, 1914-1991, 
Michael Joseph, London 1994, £20, ISBN 0-7181—3307-2. 

2 Hobsbawm, The Age of Revolutions, New York 1964, p. xv. 

3 By the way, this was how I first read Eric Hobsbawm without knowing 1t, in the 
columns of the New Statesmen in the late fifties and early sixtica. 
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economics, and sociology, taken together, are the core of his tetralogy, 
running through it like spring brooks, guided by the narration of this cap- 
tivating storyteller. As an extra treat, the reader is always offered an over- 
view and a series of pertinent observations on the arts and the sciences. 
In his last work, Hobsbawm shows journalistic skill in blending personal 
testimonies into wider stories, the narrative and expository gifts of the 
classical historian, and the analytical and explanatory drive of the social 
scientist; without visible effort, all are woven together into a seamless, 
panoramic web. 


Hobsbawm’s Commitment 


Eric Hobsbawm is a conscientious Labour Party voter and was a card-car- 
rying Communist for as long as the cras existed. When his friends and 
colleagues of the famous British Communist Historians’ Group left or 
were expelled from the Party in 1956, Hobsbawm stayed, silently, neither 
hiding nor denying his sympathies for the dissidents. A well-trained 
Marxist, he was not, however, an orthodox Marxist labour historian, as is 
shown by his interest in Italian and Spanish Prrwstee Rebels (1959) and, 
more generally, in society’s outsiders, as in Bandits (1969). While his dis- 
crete loyalty kept him from writing on communism, he could be scath- 
ingly critical of Party piety, as in his review of James Klugman’s History of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain (1966).4 It was typical of his perceptive 
and unbiased character that he was the first, in the Marx Memorial 
Lecture of March 1978, “The Forward March of Labour Halted?’, to 
herald the new turn in class history, two years before the bells tolled on 
the Left Bank. ) 


Never forgetting his attachment to the worlds of labour, Hobsbawm’s 
concerns have been untversalistic and ecumenical, never narrow-minded 
or sectarian. In The Age of Revolutions he could take account of ‘the charm 
and brilliance’ of the Girondins, while in The Age of Capital he found 
words of respect for the capitalist crook Henry Meiggs, under whose 
orders the Central Peruvian Railway was built. In his remarkable defence 
of the French Revolution, which brought to life the early nineteenth- 
century liberals—tevolutionaries all—against their broken-backed twenti- 
eth-century descendants, Hobsbawm, the independent communist, felt 
free to invoke the anti-communist upheavals of 1989 as witness to the 
revolutionary power of the people.® 


Centuries rarely wnte autobiographies; in fact, ıt is far from obvious that 
the previous ones have even had serious candidates. Hobsbawm’s Age of 
Extremes will no doubt count as such, for at least three reasons. First, it is 
an explicit history of the century written by a participant and an eminent 
histonan. Second, it conveys, indirectly, a comparative perspective which 
derives from the author’s previous histoncal overviews. Third, in several 
ways the twentieth can be described as Hobsbawm’s century. 





* Hobsbawm, ‘Problems of Communist History’, NLR 54, March—Apmil 1969, pp. 


85—91. 
5 Hobsbawm et al, Tbe Ferwerd March of Labexr Halted?, Verso, London 1981. 


6 Hobsbawm, Echoes of the Marseillaise, Verso, London 1990, pp. 112, xi. 


For good and for bad, the twentieth century was above all else 2 European 
century. It may have been the ‘American century’ in the sense of the major 
beneficiary—the rise to world power of the us. However, as far as dynam- 
ics and experience went, it was European. The two World Wars were 
European in ongin. European also was the October Revolution, the 
divides between communism and anti-communism, fascism and anti- 
fascism, and it was in Europe that both fascism and communism ended. 
The Depression of the 19308 originated in the us, true, but its worst 
effects in 1931 were felt mainly in Europe. Europe-centred also was the 
extraordinary post-World War IT boom. 


But Hobsbawm is not just a European. He is a polyglot, cosmopolitan, 
Central-European, Jewish intellectual driven westwards to the Butish 
Isles by the fascist hordes—and lured, lately, to the New School in 
New York by Amencan resources. While his intellectual gifts are his 
alone, these experiences have a representative significance, closely relat- 
ing the histonan to the core of twentieth-century European experi- 
ences, inside and outside academia, at the meeting-points of the worlds 
of labour and the arts. We may think of the First World War and its 
termination of the ancien regimes; the hopes of the October 
Revolution; the post-war traumata of annihilating inflation, impoverish- 
ment and ethnic clashes; the fevensh cultural avant-garde movements 
of Vienna and Berlin; the epicentre of the 19308 Depression; the rise 
of fascism, the pogroms and the Holocaust, the devastating turn of 
Word War Il; the post-war economic ‘miracle’; the supranational 
construction, the collapse of communism and the revival of ethnic 
conflict. If one person should wnte the autobiography of the twentieth 
century, no one would be more apt than a left-wing, Central-European, 
Jewish intellectual born around 1910. 


In fact, Age of Extremes offers us two different perspectives on our times, 
skilfully woven together by its author, but which for the purposes of this 
discussion had better be separated. The superordinate one 1s the epochal 
autobiography which defines the twentieth century in the way that the 
author, and very many of his contemporaries, lrved it. That is, a ‘short 
century’, running from the outbreak of the First World War to the end of 
the Soviet Union, from 1914 to 1991. It 18 a political era, although with 
social, economic, and cultural underpinnings, implications, and conse- 
quences. The second perspective looks at social nme which follows neither 
the Christian calendar nor the cadences of power politics. From this angle, 
Hobsbawm detects ‘the most profound revolution in society since the stone 
age’, centred on the majority of humankind no longer being occupied with 
agriculture and husbandry.’ Social ume is sown into the political texture as 
part of a Golden Age, located ın the third quarter of the century, between 
an ‘age of catastrophe’ and ‘the landslide’. Hobsbawm’s work offers us the 
best available starting-point for an understanding of the meaning of our 
times, but if we want to enter into a discussion of his interpretations, the 
issues will probably be more manageable when the lived temporality of pol- 
itics, ideology, and business cycles are taken separately from the long-term 
issues of social geology. To both, Hobsbawm 1s an entertaining and excel- 
lently informed guide. He is best enjoyed ın the original, so what follows 





7 Age of Exctremas, p. 16 
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does not contain an expository summary. Instead, I shall highlight and ques- 
tion a few points which appear particularly significant. 


War, Depression and Communism 


With a sure hand, Hobsbawm leads the reader along the winding histori- 
cal path of the age of catastrophe and horror. His account of his com- 
munist affiliation and the politics of the period will be the, more 
appreciated, in its succinct and sober cogency which combines per- 
spective, irony, and unspating criticism with empathy, if read alongside 
François Furet’s bulky, unfocused, and in the end flatly banal ‘essay on the 
communist idea’. 


World War I shattered the old order in Europe and opened up an unprece- 
dented epoch of brutality and massacre. At the battle of Verdun alone 
there were a million casualties over just two months. The Bolshevik 
Revolution rose from this bloodshed, but then had to defend itself for 
another three years against relentless attack from a number of foreign and 
domestic counter-revolutionary armies. 


This brutalization affected politicians and military men of all political 
persuasions in the affected countries—not only communists and fascists, 
as latter-day anti-communist writers claim. Britain was one of the few 
countries which stayed on a liberal-democratic course, though this did not 
prevent the British government from interning and deporting groups of 
German and German-Jewish refugees to the Australian wilderness. 
Bomber Harris—one of the most telling figures—who in February 1945 
ordered the raids which killed 100,000 civilians in Dresden, was not only 
never brought to trial, he was made an Air Marshal, knighted, and recently 
had a statue of himself erected in the Strand. 


Given the victory of the October Revolution, the failure of other anti-cap- 
italist tendencies stands out—from anarcho-syndicalism to the non- 
Bolsheviks excluded from the Second International, including mass parties 
from France, Germany, Norway and Finland. As Hobsbawm says, The 
young who thirsted to overthrow capitalism became orthodox communists 
...9 While the intransigence of Lenin and the meandering but ever more 
authoritarian line of his followers made it increasingly difficult to be a com- 
munist, interwar capitalism became increasingly unattractive too. 


After the brief, patchy hopes of the mid-twenties had been devastated by the 
slump, even American economists held out no better prospect than contin- 
ued stagnation, with the high probability of deep new crises. Unemployment 
in the 19308 meant musery and hunger. The market economy appeared 


"RF Furet, Ls passé d'un illusion, Pacis 1995.This is not to deny that sometimes, 
despite the denunctatory interpretations, it 1s apparent that Furet is a distinguished 
histortan of the French Revolution and its historiography. The main thrust of 
Furets book 1s directed against ant-fascism—from a liberal anti-communist 
vantage-point. He 1s most interesting when bis adrenalin 1s up, as 1n his treatment 
of the 19308 and, of course, of the years of the Molotov—Ribbentrop pact, when 
the world conformed to his anti-communust lessons. Of the time after 22 June 
1941, he has little to say. 

9 Age of Extremes, pp. 74-5. 
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absurd, demanding that foodstuffs be destroyed 1n order to keep farm prices 
high, while the planned economy of the ussr provided the only example of 
growth. This was the moment of Hitler, blessed by the Protestant clergy and 
supported by the Catholics of Germany, applauded by the Aryan pro- 
fessorate, toasted by the army, and financed by big capital. Liberalism was 
committing bers-ksri. Before disappearing entirely, the tiny vessel of 
German liberalism desperately renamed itself the Sastperte, 


In the end, this led to ‘the temporary and bizarre alliance of liberal 
capitalism and communism’, which saved liberal democracy and capital- 
ism, first by defeating Hitlers Germany, and then by providing capitalism 
with incentives and ideas to reform. In Hobsbawm’s view, ‘this period of 
communist—capitalist alliance against fascism ... forms the hinge of 
twentieth-century history and its decisive moment.’’° I think that this is 
indeed the great historical irony of the twentieth century, to which I 
would add three footnotes. 


First, in power, communism was forever marked by its forging in blood 
and iron, making it increasingly anachronistic and brittle after the age of 
catastrophe. Long-term, authoritarian power led to the establishment of a 
gerontocracy in what had once been a young and militant revolutionary 
order. Mikhail Gorbachev was in fact the first leader of the ussr to 
emerge from a generation of peace—and that was almost seventy years 
after the revolution. The other countries of communist Europe were 
ruled unul the end, or almost, by cadres formed by the Depression, fascist 
repression and the World War. A product of the Age of Catastrophe, a 
defensible option in a time of darkness when few good options were 
available, a ‘rebirth of this pattern of socialism’, Hobsbawm rightly tells 
us, ‘is neither possible, desirable nor—even assuming conditions were to 
favour it—necessary."’ It was only under brighter conditions than those 
of catastrophe or its mummified memory thet communism could evolve, 
as it did into Eurocommunism, although outsmarted by social-democra- 
tic competitors in France and Spain, or, in Italy, kept out of power by the 
Western guardian of the Yalta agreement. 


Antl-Fascist Nationalism 


Second, Hobsbawm’s descnption of the anti-fascist alliance denies its 
nationalist component to an extent that I cannot quite find convincing, He 
portrays World War II as the Spanish Civil War writ large, as an interna- 
tional ‘civil war, because the lines between pro- and anti-fascist forces ran 
through each society’, and argues that a crucial motive of the communist 
resistance was its internationalism.’* That is certainly true, and recent his- 
toriography has emphasized the civil war character of the Resistance. 
Nevertheless, this is largely a cadre perspective, and maybe an extrapolation 
from the author’s personal memories and from exceptional cases, which 
goes too far. When and where resistance, or at least active non-collabora- 
tion, became mass phenomena, they seem to have been strongly fuelled by 
anti-German nationalism. The heavy-handedness of the German occu- 
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pants and their allies, even in the West, left a rapidly shrinking space 
between sycophancy and anti-Nazi patriotism. This is well illustrated by the 
promotion of Quisling, a marginal figure of ill repute among the bour- 
geos-bureaucratic establishment of Norway which willingly collaborated 
in 1940, to international notoriety. This nationalism was probably crucial in 
recruiting mass support for resistance, which communist parties then 
acquired. Wherever they could, these parties also carefully cultivated 
nationalism after 1945. This is not justa small point about the history of the 
Second World War: it bears upon the wider issue of relations between class 
and nation in the history of the labour movement. 


Thirdly, the irony of the Soviet Union saving liberal capitalism by defeat- 
ing Hitler and providing ‘procedures for its reform’ might perhaps be 
recast in terms of European geopolitics. Indeed, spatial relations do not 
usually figure very prominently in Hobsbawm’s huge repertoire. While the 
idea of planning as such certainly derived its popularity from the Soviet 
economic plans, these offered nothing concrete of relevance to capital's 
reforms: macroeconomic demand-management, selective state interven- 
tion, and the construction of the welfare state. 


What would have happened without the anti-fascist alliance, for instance, 
if Churchill had heeded Tory opinion and made a separate peace with 
Hitler in 1940 or 1941? The usa would certainly not have become 
involved in the European war, and, without American involvement, it is 
difficult to envisage a survival of liberal capitalism on the European con- 
tinent, whatever the outcome of the battle between Germany and the 
Soviet Union. Nor indeed of liberal democracy. The same holds true if 
the ussr had been defeated, despite Anglo-American support. Then D- 
Day would have probably been unviable and, in any case, the possibility of 
a total defeat of Nazism hard to envisage. 


A good part of the mood in Western Europe on the eve of renewed anti- 
fascist alliance was expressed by Thorvald Stauning, the leader of Danish 
Social Democracy and still the country’s Pome Minister, though under 
German ‘protection’: Tt is my impression that Germany has certain plans 

. . aiming at a lasting European new order... along the lines of a planned 
economy known to Germany, which will certainly contain important 
advantages compared with the lack of planning hitherto reigning, which 
has been part of liberalist egoism. We had better calmly and willingly col- 
laborate in the adaptation which I have here hinted at.’ 


Calendar Time and Social Time 


Heathens and Christians alike—some Muslims excepted—most of us live 
by the Christian calendar, by its years, centuries and millennia 
Hobsbawm’ short twentieth century is a political décompage of the calendar 
century. As such, it is not incompatible with Giovanni Arrighi’s The Long 
Twentieth Century. Arrighi’s period describes not so much a calendar 
period than, inspired by Fernand Braudel and Immanuel Wallerstein, what 


3 Thorvald Stauning, 8 March 1941, cited from the daily, /sformetes, 6 July 1995, 
P- 24. 
“ Giovanni Arrighi, The Lonag Twentieth Century, Verso, London 1994. 


he sees as a cycle of accumulation, more than a hundred years long and 
characterized by a specific spatio-political ‘regime of accumulation’ which 
1n our times has been American. While the length of the century ın each 
case refers to two different things, and could perhaps peacefully coexist, it 
is true that Hobsbawm’s social analysis of the twentieth century, empha- 
sising its unique histoncal features, does not sit comfortably with Arrighi’s 
basically cyclical conception. 


Be that as it may, it ıs worth noting that Hobsbawm 1s inserting a set of 
different time-scales into his siès efx. He points to the spectacular eco- 
nomic growth of ‘the Golden Age’ and takes stock of the enormous 
population increase: ‘This demographic explosion in the poor countries of 
the world . . . is probably the most fundamental change in the Short 
Twentieth Century . . 2") His chapter on The Socal Revolution 
1945-1990’ highlights four epochal changes, of which he regards the most 
dramatic and far-reaching ‘the death of the peasantry’, the end of the 
seven or eight millennia when the majority of people lrved by food produc- 
tion.*® The other three are the rise of college populations, the decline of 
the industnal working class, and the advance of women. In chapter 11 he 
further raises the idea of a cultural revolution, summed up as ‘the trumph 
of the individual over society’, a tearing of social textures. "7 


Many might have easily missed one or two of those turns, but few would 
quarrel with them once uttered. In Hobsbawm’s book they do, however, 
raise a number of methodological problems. For once, this is an area where 
the great historian’s sparkling narrative prose fails him: it becomes impre- 
cise, where an alternative language would have been both easy to insert and 
appropnate: the statistical staccato of tables orgraphs."* Letus, forexample, 
look at his presentation of the disappearance of the peasantry. The author 
gives us several figures from several countries, indicating a drastic decline of 
the farming population. Then he says, ‘Only three regions of the globe 
remained essentially dominated by their villages and fields: sub-Saharan 
Africa, south and continental South-East Asia, and China’.'? What we do 
not learn is that those three regions—not very well represented by Nepal and 
Libena incidentally—contain about half of humankind. Nor that around 
1990 almost half of world employment, 48 per cent, was sullin agriculture.*° 
The temporal location of the decline of industnal or manufacturing 
employment in the OECD area 1s not very precise either: it set in immediately 
with the crisis of the 19708, and did not wait until the 1980s or 19908."" 


These figures may well be viewed as trivial details which do not affect the 
general arguments of the book. But my main point is methodological, not 
factual. Narratives have their limitations, even 1f structured by clear 
analytical and explanatory purposes, Sometimes, though, more precise 


1 Age of Exsctremes, p 345. 

16 Thid., pp. 289-91. 
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data will affect the force of the argument. How far-reaching, for instance, 
is the current undermining of the territorial nation-state,** coming after 
enormous strengthening of it after the World Wars? Or, to put the ques- 
tion differently, how ‘global’ and ‘transnational’ is capitalism today when 
compared with that of the Age of Empire? 


A second methodological problem is more substantial and, given 
Hobsbawm’s outstanding analytical abilities, it should be no surprise that 
the reviewer has no straightforward solution to offer. The problem may 
be summed up with this question: how do the epochal economic, demo- 
graphic, social, and cultural changes in the second half of the twentieth 
century relate to events which mark the end of the century? Hobsbawm is 
honest enough to hint that the collapse of the ussr might turn out to be 
as significant to these broad changes as the Crusades or the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century wars of religion were to theirs.*3 While this shows, 
once again, how impervious Hobsbawm can be to the sour anti-commu- 
nism directed at him—for want of any other target at hand—it cannot be, 
and is surely not intended to be, a serious methodological answer. 


Perhaps we should rephrase the question. Can these broad changes be 
adequately confined to a ‘Golden Age’ of about twenty-five years, ended 
in a ‘Landslide’, following the structure of the book, though this is implic- 
itly negated by the argument of its author? Or are we dealing with 
incomparable time-scales? The question marks mount up because the 
defining criteria of the three parts of Hobsbawm’s century are not sym- 
metrical. The Age of Catastrophe may very well be taken, in the main 
parts of Europe, as a time of demographic and political disasters. The 
Golden Age was more socio-economic than political, for 1ts progress took 
place under the shadow of mutually assured destruction. Yet, as Paul 
Kennedy put it, world economic output grew more after World War I 
than during all of poor human history.4 The Landslide is, above all, 
about political and ideological uncertainty and instability, and uneven dis- 
tribution, but it is hardly marked by major economic change, even in 
Europe. So far, deindustrialization is the only main new social trend. 


Bluntly put, the century of total industrial war, communist revolution and 
dictatorship, fascism, anti-fascism, working-class hopes for socialism, and 
welfare-state capitalism, which we citizens of the European twentieth 
century have lived, has drawn to a close. But the demographic, economic, 
social, and cultural transformations of the second half of the century 
may still be continuing, Kondratiev’ cycles of growth and Braudel’s 
cycles of accumulation may still be running into the future. I am sure his 
readers would have enjoyed it if Hobsbawm had at least addressed this 
issue, to which no definite answer can ever be given. 


The World Outside Europe 


While observing that the world at the end of the twentieth century ‘is no 
longer Eurocentric’, Hobsbawm clearly attributes little importance to 
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this; he sees non-European history of the period as largely derivative, 
aiming at “Westernization’ or ‘modernization’.*> Obviously, one person 
cannot be expected to do everything, but from the Himalayan standards 
he has set, these perspectives are unfortunately narrow, even though 
Hobsbawm does deal with the century in the non-European worlds with 
his usual brio—especially Latin America and, more rarely, India and 
Africa. I would like to raise three points about this issue. 


First, derivative or not, the choice of ‘Western’ models varied, and their 
reception and use even more so, Variable receptions of European fascism 
are hinted at, but not elaborated, while the reception and recycling of 
socialism and communism are only touched upon. Different parts of the 
world entered modernity 1n different ways.*® The experience of the three 
ages of the twentieth century is, one would think, very different in differ- 
ent parts of the world. In particular, I wonder whether the period from 
the Ramadan War in 1973 to the early 19908 would be called a ‘Landslide’ 
in any part of Asia. 


Second, since Europe had taken one particular road to modernity—that 
of ideological and class-based civil war—a change in the power relations 
of Europe to the other contenders for world hegemony, first to the usa, 
was likely to entail significant changes in that hegemony. Hobsbawm’s 
reluctance to enter this very popular hegemony game no doubt has its well 
considered rationale, but it is not brought out for public debate. 


Third, to the extent that it is true that the gravity of the globe is tilung 
from the North Atlantic to the Pacific, and in the Pacific from the Western 
to the Eastern Rim, this is likely to have more important cultural conse- 
quences than, say, events in the us arts scene of the eighties, For instance, 
it does not seem self-evident that the legacy of the Enlightenment, which 
Hobsbawm proudly presents and which has been at the core of the 
European progressive tradition, will have the same relevance to an ideol- 
ogy of progress whose standards derive from East-Asian culture. Or take 
capitalist organization and capitalabour relations. They have not only 
been globalized and, perhaps partly, transnationalized: they are taking new 
national forms and models which spread across the world. So far these 
have been mainly Japanese—tomorrow perhaps they will be also Korean 
and Chinese. 


Eric Hobsbawm has presented us with the masterpiece of an epochal 
oeuvre, the book of the decade, the autobiography of a century. As such, 
he has both courted and survived the snipings of many a critic Despite 
his incisive critique of what little socialism existed in the Short Twentieth 
Century, comrade Hobsbawm accompanies his readers on the Left to the 
last line of his book for, as he puts it, ‘the alternative to a changed society 
is darkness’. 





5 Ags of Extremis, pp. 14, 200. 
26 See G. Therbom, ‘Routes to/through Modernity’, in M. Featherstone, ed, 
Global! Modsrnsties, London 1995. 
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Age of Extremes 


‘Tom Nairn 


Breakwaters of 2000: 
From Ethnic to Civic Nationalism 


A considerable part of world opinion has grown convinced that the end of 
history has led to a return of ethnic nationalism. The return is mainly a 
threat, and a permanent one in the sense that few can see any general cure for 
the fragmentation or anarchy now supposed to prevail. Empires and imperi- 
ums have gone for good. Sian féin is universalized, as all existing and potential 
national groupings fall back increasingly upon their own resources. No 
longer a liberating mission to throw off colonial control, nationalism 
becomes the general fate: the (menacing) new way of the world. 


I doubt if there is any good reason for such feelings. What reasons there are 
derive mainly from two situations of the early 1990s, in the former republics 
_of Yugoslavia and in Rwanda. At stake here is not—of course—the fright- 
fulness of what has occurred in these countries, but a generalizing verdict 
drawn, it seems to me, much too easily and indiscriminately from their suf- 
ferings. Nobody would make light of such events. However, it has been quite 
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easy to make dark of them, as if there lurked in the post-Cold War atmos- 
phere a positive thirst for Apocalypse withdrawn. Sometimes people 
appear almost reassured by what they can imagine as the new abyss. The 
mediaeval hell-promise of nuclear war has gone. But don’t feel too lost, 
things are not too good either—look, mini-hells all over the place. A col- 
lective imagination inured to the odour of sulphur is now unable to live 
without it. Everyone over twenty or so imbibed damnation with their 
cornflakes, and now a daily fix of ethnic or other conflict is required. 
Apollyon, Angel of Destruction and Lord of the Bottomless Pit, is no 
more. But don’t worry, there are still plenty of Old Adams. Shattered 
Vukovar and the Hutu refugee camps in Burundi offer minature consola- 
tions for what Armageddon might have been. 


In an Amnesty lecture last year Enc Hobsbawm observed how post-1945 
barbarization occurred against 2 background of ‘the lunacies of the Cold 
War’: 


a period which will one day be as hard to understand for historians 
as the witch craze of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries... the 
extraordinary assumption that only the readiness to launch the 
nuclear holocaust at a moment’s notice preserved the Western 
world from immediete overthrow by totalitarian tyranny was 
enough in itself to undermine all accepted standards of civility.’ 


How did 1t do so? In part by retuning the popular world-view towards accep- 
tance of death. Individually this 1s true anyway: recognition of inevitable 
demise and the brevity of personal existence conditions all social life and 
provides the soil of poetry as well as despair. But Cold War lunacy entailed 
something different. Its fated all-round demise was to come from shew, and 
the cause was their evil empire. Hobsbawm’s analogy with the time of 
witches is apt. Against the forces of darkness all means are justified, and any 
ruthlessness will eventually be pardoned. This supported a coarsening of the 
general imagination, a kind of all-conquering tabloidism. Sustained by 
wordly authority and consecrated by the nearing End of Things, comic-strip 
fantasy formed a grisly alliance with some of the deepest motifs in human 
culture—with the witches’ Sabbath, Satan’s domain and the Apocalypse. 


The Age of Extremes lays most emphasis on the American side of the 
psychosis. It was—the author frankly admits—democracy which made 
the United States more dangerous and explains why ‘the apocalyptic fone 
of the Cold War came from Amenica . . . If anyone put the crusading tone 
into the reaipoktik of international power confrontation, it was 
Washington.” Unconstrained by the need to woo an electorate, he argues, 
the Soviet leaders could afford to be more pragmatic or frankly hypocrit- 
ical about the prospects for war. 


But what this contraposition ignores, surely, 1s the more serious theoret- 
ical weight which at that time seemed to attach to the communist 
version. The latter may have been less strident or populist. However, its 
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quieter annunciation also derived from a supposedly scientific view of 
human destiny, to which grim matter-of-factness was, in any case, more 
appropriate. Prophetic presidents like Kennedy or Nixon were not 
needed to scream the message: every newspaper and arm of the educa- 
tional apparatus did so routinely, dully but not necessarily without effect. 
And what was the message? Many years ago Norman Cohn pointed out 
how: 


What Marx passed on to present-day communism was not the fruit 
of his long years of study in the fields of economics and sociology 
but a quasi-apocalyptic fantasy which, as a young man, unquestion- 
ingly and almost unconsciously, he had assimilated from a crowd of 
obscure writers and journalists . . . Capitalism as Babylon, now 
about to go under in a sea of blood and fire so that the way shall be 
cleared for the egalitanan millenn1um.} 


Golden but Doomed 


During the better boom-times of the fifties and sixties all emergent fun 
was corseted by the daily realization that death remained the soundest 
long-term bet. I remember returning home from a cnND demonstration 
one day in the sixties with some London friends. They had a daughter 
who, at cight, had just attained the classical ‘age of reason’. It used to be 
common for whole families to attend those events, sometimes with chil- 
dren in arms: a concrete gesture of the will to live, as well as reject ‘insane’ 
government policies. But the daughter hadn’t come that day. She looked 
very withdrawn when we came back: a thoughtful, bookish girl already 
inclined towards—as people began to say then—‘doing her own thing’. 
There was the usual talk about how good ıt had been, who wasn’t there, 
how politicians would respond and so on. Later on, her mother returned 
from putting her to bed: ‘D’you know what she said? She asked me quite 
seriously: “Mum, isn’t there any other world I could go to?” I didn’t know what 
to say... 


Nuclear weapons had been invented and—an axiom of that era% 
consciousness—could never be uninvented.* Both sides were in that 
regard as materialist as one another. It was the forces of production which 
ruled, including those designed for efficient wholesale slaughter of bawo 
sapiens. Hobsbawm’s picture of these forces in action is one of the great- 
est since the Commwsist Manifesto first did capitalism the honours in 
1848—a baroque cascade of multiplying statistics and mounting trends 
which concludes: ‘The Golden Age from the fifties to the seventies ... 
largely achieved the most dramatic, rapid and profound revolution in 
human affairs of which history has record’. In one sense, he also con- 
cedes, it was simply another Kondratiev long wave of development ‘like 
the great Victorian boom of 1850-1873 ... and the bells épogue of the late 
Victorians and Edwardians.’ 





3 Norman Cohn, The Pursust of the Millexxixm, London 1957, P 311. 

4 I happily refer readers at this point to Tacit Knowledge, Weapons Design, and 
the Unmvention of Nuclear Weapons’ by Donald Mackenzie and Graham 
Spinardi, in The Amerrcaa Joxrnal of Socielegy, vol. 101, no. 1, July 1995. 
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But there is a striking difference too. Any memour of the pre-1914 epoch 
will make one notice it. So will any reader keeping the ‘Cold War’ chapter in 
mind while enjoying Hobsbawm’s evocation of the economic glory years. 
This profoundest of revolutions took place within a political framework of 
contrived stalemate, and under the aegis of map—the ‘mutually assured 
destruction’ used by both sides to repress unrest or dissent, and above all 
any changes upsetting to the balance of power. Its liberating potential was 
strictly rationed. Decolonization was allowed, mainly on condition that 
new regimes chose their ideological side and stuck with it. Third Worlders 
were allowed some nationalism but were expected to be careful what they 
did with it. Otherwise all collective or national expressions of the great 
ferment were ruled out. They were decreed anachronistic and backward- 
looking, and hence rightly subordinate to the existing forms of statehood 
clinging to their safe places in NATO or the Warsaw Pact. 


Individual emancipation and family prosperity were different, of 
course—not only allowable but the measurable stake of the great contest. 
However, the implication was a narrowing and sounng of identity and 
meaning, It transformed a welcome rise in consumption standards into 
precisely that blinkered ‘ism’ which, even as they lived off it, my friends 
rebelled against. “Tory consumerism’ they called ıt in the British context. 
It may be unfair: but the fact is that afterwards almost no one would gaze 
back upon this castrate era with the kind of nostalgia which the old bse 
époque could excite, even among those who had never known it. This is 
why Hobsbawm has to insist so strongly that the years were golden—that 
the fifties and sixties really meant far more, to far more people, than pre- 
vious eras of expansion. 


It was a materialist, forces-of-production transformation, held down 
inside a glacier and bereft of its full effects. Politically speaking, all that 
was solid by no means melted into air. Not until 1989, at least. Look out, 
the old world 1s behind youl’, warned Situationist students in the Paris 
May of 1968. And it certainly was, threatening all-round cremation if 
things got out of hand. 


The world was remade economically during that time, but the political 
changes which should have expressed the transformation were severely 
inhibited. A transnational market economy finally captured the globe, but 
no accompanying metamorphosis of nations was permitted. Stability was 
all, since that alone kept Apollyon at bay. Capitalism survived, then 
reigned, then triumphed; only as an economic order, however, while an 
international equivalent of the ‘old bunch’ retained its state and diplo- 
matic ascendancy. I do not know how my friends from that time would 
have seen Thatcher’s fall, but am quite clear what they would have thought 
about an old-fashioned toff like Douglas Hurd still impersonating 


England in 1995. 
Mlusion and Identity 


Since Ernest Gellner’s pioneering work in the sixties, a single paradigm 
has regulated most studies of nationalism, the ‘modernization theory’. I 
will not attempt to rehearse his views here, but will concentrate on one 
central point. Perry Anderson puts it exceptionally well in a recent essay: 


M 


Gellner . . . explains the emergence of nationalism as a breakwater 
of differential industrialization ... Contrary to received prejudices, 
the diffusion of nationalism throughout the globe is a salutary 
process, which has certainly improved the lot and perhaps bettered 
the conduct of humanity. For the nation-state ... is the necessary 
general framework for the unitary culture—also preliminary pro- 
tection—required by modern industry, which is in turn the only 
Passport to prosperity for indrviduals, and equality between 
peoples.’ 


Another implication of the breakwater theory is that modernization— 
industrialization and all its concomitant changes—will go on giving rise to 
differential political and cultural mobilization. I choose this ‘long-winded 
phrase deliberately, rather than ‘nationalism’. But my purpose is simply to 
stress what nationalism was and is really about. It may be that as the 
process goes on ‘nationalism’ may come to mean only a single formative 
phase of it—the one which lasted, say, from 1789 to 1989, before con- 
cluding ın the fireworks display of the nineties. But the differentiation at 
its heart is certain to continue. New breakwaters will go on being built. 
The long-term reason is that all alternatives will continue to seem worse 
and hence be contested, as /omg as democracy also continnss. 


The economic glory years did not allow this process. On the contrary, 
they sat upon it: the great capitalist revolution was matched by a political 
fixity and stagnation worse then that of 1815-48. This modern 
Restoration degenerated constantly into dictatorship or apparently 
eternal corruption like that of Italy’s Dewoenszia Cristiana. For half a 
century it provided a twilight home to astonishing relics like the United 
Kingdom. Democracy was allowed out only on strict bail and caution in 
the West, and banned altogether from the lands of forced-march 
development in the East. There was a socio-cultural transformation, a 
mutation of sewrs sanctified in retrospect as ‘the Sixties’. But, since no 
political equrvalent was tolerated, it inevitably sank back into the reflux 
of the seventies. 


The construction of new breakwaters was throughout the period frowned 
upon, sabotaged or forbidden. ‘Petty-bourgeois nationalism’ was the 
Eastern taboo—not really so different from Western accusations of 
archaism, parochialism and so on. Two years before Gellner’s first work 
appeared, the great American anthropologist Margaret Mead propounded 
what is still the canonical view of the nineties in Foreign Affairs. The 
nation state, which historically was concerned primarily with warding off 
attack and with attacking others, is an imperfect unit for the administra- 
tion of human welfare, and is an even more imperfect one for the 
administration of economic development . . .§ Enough of it, therefore: 
‘the world order’ required something less obstreperous and anarchic, 
tidier nation-units made according to a superior administrative and eco- 
nomic plan. 


) Perry Anderson, ‘Max Weber and Ernest Gellner: Science, Politica, 
Eochantment’, in A Zeæs of Eapapement, Verso, London 1992, p. 204. 


6 Margaret Mead, ‘The Underdeveloped and the Overdeveloped’, Feregs Affasrs, 
October 1962 
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The persisting spint of the European Enlightenment has always been ter- 
nobly disappointed by its firstborn, Capitalism. Its eldest grandson, 
Nationalism, remains even more of a nuisance. But it no longer has the 
faintest hope of getting rid of ether of them. It was this hope which 
ended around 1989, not history. The Age of Extremes is the grandest 
memorial stone yet placed upon its grave. One reaction to post-1989 
events is a lucid pessimism, the abandonment of hope by all who have 
approached them via this particular intellectual portal Wry but more 
distant critics like Gellner have refused to panic over the supposed 
recrudescence of nationality-politics. They have a sociological perspective 
upon the changes which lets them assess its pros and cons more equably. 
Gellner’s office window in his home town, Prague, has a northward vista 
of Žižkov Hill and the Czech National Monument, erected in the sixties 
“to symbolize the indestructible union between communism and the 
Czech national spirit. Betrayed by defective socialist air-conditioning, the 
mummified corpse of Klement Gottwald rotted away there for many 
years until a more liberal political climate senctioned its removal. The 
national aspect of the complex was provided by a vast equestrian statue of 
blind folk-hero General Jan Zi%ka (1376-1424). Nobody seems to be con- 
templating his removal. For centuries to come the old Protestant thug will 
go on sightlessly waving his club over Bohemia reborn—all the more 
vigorously since—like Gellner—he would almost certainly have approved 
of the 1992 break-up of Czechoslovakia. 


Identity and Tragedy 


Hobsbawm, by contrast, perceives mainly tragic consequences in this and 
all similar post-1989 events. In the ‘User’s Guide to Barbarism’ I quoted 
from earlier, he concludes that ‘unspeakable things are done by people 
who no longer have social guides to action’. Alas: 


The old traditional England which Mrs Thatcher did so-much to 
bury relied on the enormous strength of custom and convention. 
One did, not what ‘ought to be’ done, but what ss done: as the 
phrase went, ‘the done thing’. But we no longer know what ‘the 
done thing’ is, there is only ‘one’s own thing’.” 


‘One’s own thing’ has a collective aspect too, what Hobsbawm calls ‘the 
self-serving jargon of the militants of identity politics’. These 
scoundrels are everywhere nowadays. The old word is behind us no 
longer, or not closely enough for comfort. The new world has taken 
much more seriously to ‘doing its own thing’ than in the sities. “The 
explosive collapse of political and social order on the penphery of our 
world system’, snorts the author, ‘coupled with the slower subsidence in 
the heartlands of developed society . . ? Sorry—s#ose world system? It 
looks awfully like Douglas Hurd’s. This is also the trouble with Ths Age 
of Extremes. Its brilliance dertves from Hobsbawm’s imaginative power, 
fused with a degree of personal experience and memory: his own life- 
time 1s also that of the book’s subtitle, ‘The Short Twentieth Century’. 
No one has shown greater capacity for empathy with outlaws, primitive 
rebels and other outcasts of the world system. He instinctively tunes 





7 Hobsbawm, ‘Barbarism’, pp. 53-4. 
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into romantic and idealistic dissent—to the jazz of dissonance, as it 
were, rather than the measured strings and massed choirs of official 
bombast. And yet, this very sympathy carries him time and again to 
something like a rejection of bis own greatest gift. As if terrified by the 
vividness of his apprehension, he ends by recoiling from it. Inevitably, 
this thrusts him back into the old world’s arms. Disconcertingly, Robin 
Hood turns in the last reel into the Sheriff of Nottingham and ends up 
fulminating, above all about the ‘self-serving militants’ of Green Wood 
nationalism.’ 


A good example of this is given by the section of “The Golden Years’ 
where Hobsbawm looks at the odd phenomenon of ‘off-shore’ nation- 
hood. Although Cold War order severely curtailed the evolution of sover- 
eignty, it could never totally arrest ıt. Along with decolonization, the 
growth of transnational enterprize could not help favouring trading, or 
even producing, enclaves, free-trade zones and ports, and fiscally- 
welcoming mini-states. Hong Kong, Singapore, Liechtenstein, Andorra 
and Gibraltar flourished as never before: 


All this . . . produced a paradoxical change ın the political structure 
of the world economy. As the globe became its real unit, the 
national economies of the large states found themselves giving way 
to such offshore centres, mostly situated in the small or tiny mini- 
States which had conveniently multiplied as the old colonial empires 


fell apart. 


Even before the floodgates were opened ın 1989, in fact, globalization was 
generating more sovereign entities rather than less. New city-states began 
to appear—‘a form of polity last seen to flourish in the Middle Ages’ 
and—one might add—not then without its own distinctive contribution 
to civilized development. If this is 2 genuine historical-materialist trend, is 
it entirely to be deplored? Mini-states may be ‘incapable of defending 
their nominal independence in the international jungle’. On the other 
hand, is that so disastrous if ‘they can obviously flourish as well as, and 
sometimes better than, large national economies’? Capitalism 1s increasing 
political anarchy, in a sense. What 1s not so clear is that ‘anarchy’ is bad, or 
all bad, or worse than the large national economies dear to socislism, 
custom and convention. 


But this will not do. The author comes to with a shiver. Caught within an 
inch of issuing 2 licence for anarchy and being drummed out of the club, 
he scrambles to recant. A disclaimer is needed. It may ssew—he warns the 
reader—that this situation ‘provides the multiplying ethnic movements of 
late twentieth century nationalism’ with arguments for the independence 
of everywhere from Corsica to Vanuatu. Not 2 bit of it. The done thing 
can still be saved. ‘Separation’, he sniffs, would merely render such places 
‘more dependent on the transnational entities which increasingly deter- 
mine matters ... The most convenient word for multinational giants is 
one populated by dwarf states or no states at all’. 





3 In his article on The Age of Exdremes in the Landes Resiew of Books (9 March 1995) 
Edward Said notes how ‘a muffled quality surfaces here and there in the author's 
tone, and even at times a self-imposed solemnity . . ? 
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This is a dismissal rather then an argument. In fact it is almost an exor- 
cism. Hong Kong and Andorra may indeed be convenient for multina- 
tional businesses. The more important question in a democratic world 
is—are they convenient and advantageous to the inhabitants of Hong 
Kong and Andorra? The reasons given by Corsicans, Shetlanders ot 
Canary Islanders for wanting to emulate them may remain ‘unconvincing’ 
to all who have sunk back into their Douglas Hurd club armchairs—orig- 
inal designer, Punce Metternich. The more significant question 18, surely, 
will they increasingly convince the growing mass of outlaws, rebels and 
nationalist ne’er-do-wells emerging from the new world disorder? An 
independent Wales? Quite out of the question—but Robin Hood would 
have loved it. 


For the Professorial Sheriff’s posse, political independence in a multina- 
tional economy becomes ‘mere’—like alcohol-free wine, 2 form of col- 
lective vanity scarcely worth having. The implication seems to be that the 
teal thing has gone permanently out of stock—genuine steel-mill-and- 
gunboat independence, ‘socialism in one country’, border-guards who 
meant business. So the Latviens and Andorrans shouldn’t have bothered: 
they were merely making life easier for multinational giants. The latter 
require seriously giant states to regulate them. Yet damnably enough the 
whole tendency of the age—even then, during the great boom-time— 
seems set against gigantism, and in favour of idenuty delusions. Instead 
of observing the bluepunt, globalization is visibly breeding more differ- 
ential and chaotic industrialization, a proliferation of dwarves and 
midgets. 


The End of Ethnic Nationalism 


The counter-argument goes this way. There never was such a thing as rea/ 
nationalism—except in the minds of ethnic nationalists—and modern 
autarky was never cither attained or attainable, on any scale of historical 
statehood. The ‘-1sm’ of nationality politics was always first and foremost 
an international reality itself It was the successive breakwater-effect of 
industrialization upon older agrarian and subsistence economies. The 
anarchy which this generated was always obvious—and obviously prefer- 
able to all attempts at controlling ıt by the gigantism of imperial short- 
cuts, from the Napoleonic Empire to Stalinist Socialism. The Cold War 
was only the fag end of that delusion. Its after-umage of empire survived 
until 1989, increasingly at odds with the deeper socio-economic shifts 
generated by the last bit of the ‘short twentieth century’. Then the end of 
history came, in a day. 


‘This was not the end of the Enlightenment, however, only the conclusion 
of an over-rational ‘short-cutism’—that is, of a foreshortened future 
vision mistakenly deduced from the Enlightenment, and which had per- 
sisted far too long. What ended, then, was history as a blueprint-process 
of metropolitan order—an order whose more exact description had in 
any case always been ‘pseudo-order’, the de facto or would-be domination 
of the world by centres of temporary ascendancy and power. 


‘Ethnic nationalism’ was one part of that world now ended. It was essen- 
tally anti-metropolitan. What it represented was the ragged, 
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defensive—aggressive breakwater formation of first-shock industnaliza- 
tion, from the end of the eighteenth century up to 1989. With the end of 
metropolitanism, however, the likelihood is that this too will diminish. It 
was humanity’s antidote to the political imperialism which has constantly 
beset, distorted and tried to capture the formation of a single world 
market and economic system. The effects of an antidote may also be ter- 
rifying. To be effective, an inoculation may have to reproduce some fea- 
tures of the disease itself I often think of Max Ernst’s great 19308 
painting ın this connection, The Angel of Hearth and Home—a vast barbaric 
monster clad in colourful rags, half-man and half-bird, screaming and 
stamping against a sky filled with storm-clouds. As an emblem of the age, 
it deserves its place alongside Paul Klee’s Angeéas Nomus, Walter Benjamin’s 
much-quoted image of progress? 


In the longer term, the 1989 climacteric of progress may calm down the 
tagged monster. What it is unlikely to do, however, is to diminish nation- 
alism in the less restricted sense. As the modernists have always held, 
nationalism never grew straightforwardly from ethnic motifs and ances- 
tral customs: it had to be ‘invented’ through the bias of modernization. 
As that bias alters so will the condition of all its effects. A much more 
likely result for the breakwater process is what we have to envisage as the 
move from an ethnic to a civic configuration of nationalism. Michael 
Ignatieff puts this very neatly in the conclusion of his book and Tv series, 
Blood and Belonging. “There is a larger moral to be drawn . . . The only reli- 
able antidote to ethnic nationalism turns out to be civic nationalism, 
because the only guarantee that ethnic groups will live side by side in 
peace is shared loyalty to a state . . 7° The cure for the ills of nationalism 
is no longer the chimera of internationalism, therefore. It can only be 2 
different sort of nationalism. Within the one-world development system 
now attained, nation-states have to become state-nations. But growing up 
in that sense does not imply the lessening of differentiation. Because 
peoples and communities—however originally defined—may now reach 
political sovereignty more easily, or in an other than life-or-death fashion, 
it does not follow that fewer of them will bother Because the pressures, 
constraints and objectives of breakwater-construction are now in a 
general sense evened out, or have become recognizably and inevitably the 
same, it does not follow that the construction process either will or should 
diminish. Indeed it may hugely increase—and precursors were present 
during the sixties and seventies. Wherever differential advantages of 
development are identified and political action seems to offer a possible 
remedy, or a possible mode of exploitation, it is likely to be taken. 


After all, even the most solemn and muffled of metropolitan watchdogs 
have usually conceded that variety ‘in itself’ is a good thing. They just 
wanted it to stay ‘in itself’—that is, confined to folk-dancing and free from 
politics. No one has, as far as I know, ever actively preached global uni- 
formity of culture except impenalists of a kind now mercifully extinct. 
Deadening homogeneity is the commonest fictional form of dystopia. On 


9 ‘Theses on the Philosophy of History’, no. ix, in [Uemrmatiexs, Verso, London 


1973, PP- 259-60. 
10 Michsel Ignatieff, Blood and Belonging: Joxresys tate the New Nationalism, London 


1994, P. 185. 
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the other hand, the true meaning of the reverse pattern—a general libera- 
tion of unconfined drversity—did not begin to emerge until after 1989. 


Yesterday I took a break from writing this article to watch Assjgnmens, a 
television programme featuring short reports from BBC correspondents 
around the world. One was from Spain, on the ‘water war’ which has 
broken out between the northern region of Aragon and the neighbouring 
autonomous semi-state of Catalonia. Summanising very briefly, the 
Aragonese have become convinced that Catalans are stealing their water 
for industrial development. The Catalan government's position is that 
tivers which happen to rise in the Aragon hills and flow out on the Catalan 
coast do not belong to Aragon. And in any case the Rio Ebro—the largest 
and most contentious case—tises far to the west, in the Basque Country. 
All-Spanish rules prevent Aragonese communes from interfering with the 
river for agricultural developments in ways that might affect down-stream 
users in southern Catalonia. One Catalan mayor objected strongly to 
paying extra for their water. It would, for example, senously affect the 
construction of new golf courses near the coast, and hence the attractive- 
ness of the area to multinational executives. An Aragonese mayor replied 
bitterly on how different things would be if the river happened to run the 
other way, from Catalonia into parched Aragon. The former is close to 
being an independent state, the latter only a region of the Hispanic state. 


One could see that identity-politics militants had been busy along the 
Ebro. Their jargon’ figured prominently in mass demonstrations in 
Zaragoza and at Fayon, where the river crosses the Aragon—Catalan 
border. This was confusing for the television cameras because of the 
similar red and yellow stripes of both the Aragon and Catalan flags. The 
government in Madrid seemed to have taken no action. It was unclear 
whether that was due to paralysis following the interminable corruption 
scandals of the González regime or—as believed in Zaragoza—to the 
crude political blackmail of Catalan leader Jord{ Pujol in Barcelona. 


What further theoretical comment on this item is needed? Multiply the 
conflict one thousandfold and the result may not be too unlike Europe 
early next millennium. Chaotic, I agree; but only disastrous if all such 
contentions are imagined as foundering into ethnic warfare, or the kind of 
heedless pseudo-ethnicity which Hobsbawm is so censorious about. Alas, 
the anarchists may have got ıt all wrong too. ‘Anarchy’ in this encroaching 
sense will need more politics and powers, not less. However, 1f a democ- 
ratic context is maintained for capitalist economic development—which 
we now know to be the only sort there is—there is every reason why the 
politics should be civic and the new powers local. Catalonia and Aragon 
are ‘dwarves’ or tiddly-wink nations only in the debased jargon of an 
incurable metropolitenism. 


Ignatieff was dubious about the ethnic-civic balance in 1993. He saw the 
battle going on everywhere he had visited: 


What’s wrong with the world is not nationalism itself. Every people 
must have a home, every such hunger must be assuaged. What’s 
wrong is the kind of nation, the kind of home that nationalists want 
to create and the means they use... It’s the battle between the civic 


and the ethnic nation. I know which side Pm on. J also know which 
side, nght now, happens to be winning... 


The Democratic Battlefield 


But it is unlikely to go on winning, The circumstances of liberation post- 
shock are not those of the longer post-1989 dwrke. Three years on, it may 
help estimate the condition of the battlefield to glance briefly at three 
parts of it. Northern Ireland, Palestine and South Africa: these three cases 
were, up until 1989, always regarded as the most hopeless in the world 
order. They were like chronic ulcers, held back from bursting only by 
force and either tacit or formal international agreement not to stir them 
up. Otherwise, outright ethnic warfare was bound to erupt and bnng a 
fight to the finish. 


Now, no one would pretend they are cured yet. But equally, I do not see 
how anyone can deny the extraordinary alteration wrought by the post- 
Cold War climate. Far from collapsing into the long-predicted abyss, all 
three countries have witnessed a halting shift away from what seemed to 
be endemic conflict towards tentative political accommodation. The latter 
includes novel formulae of self-government in each case, intended to 
express ethno-national ambitions rather than divert or repress them. The 
new democratic structures have emerged partly from an internal will to 
change, given purchase over events at last by a more favourable interna- 
tional atmosphere. Also, this will has been partly the work of individuals 
and groups whom I suppose it would be quite possible to characterize as 
‘self-serving identity-militants’-—notably in Northern Ireland. Whether 
the formulae will work out depends in each case upon the construction 
and maintenance of an apparatus of civic nationalism representing, again 
1n Ignatieff’s words, ‘those who believe that a nation should be a home to 
all, and that race, colour, religion and creed should be no bar to belong- 


ing. 


Naturally, any list of this sort is open to accusations of special pleading— 
one chooses examples supporting the case and ignores those which do 
not. So what about other places in ‘the explosive collapse of political and 
social order on the periphery of our world system’, like Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Rwanda or Burundi? The horrors there are the conse- 
quence of this collapse, Hobsbawm argued in the lecture quoted above. 


They are the by-product of: 


the collapse of political order as represented by functioning 
states—any effective state which stands watch against the descent 
into Hobbesian anarchy—and the crumbling of the old frame- 
works of social relations over a large part of the world—aay frame- 
work which stands guard against Durkheimian asome.. 7" 


This is exaggeration which betrays its own sense. Fortunately, the places 
where ethnic massacres have occurred have been exceptional even within 





n Hobsbawm, ‘Barbansm’, p. 53. I discussed the misapplication of Hobbemsn 
anarchy to Bosnia in an article in Duereat entitled ‘All Bosnians Now’, Fall 1993, pp. 
403-10. 
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the post-1989 collapse. Nor was that collapse generally ‘explosive’, if this 
means violent revolution or mass upheavals, or leading to warfare. The 
remarkable feature of the great change was the opposite. Over the aston- 
ishing areas and populations involved—all of the Second World, signifi- 
cant parts of the First and Third—there were few explosions or sustained 
insurrectionary movements, and border-war encounters have remained 
limited. As for Durkheim and asome, I think that most sociologists would 
locate pre-1989 ‘late communism’ as a classical location for that virus, 
rather than the tumult which ensued. 


The places where ‘awy effective state’ evaporated have been rare. And the 
deadly combination of this with a life-or-death: ethnic confrontation 
have been rarer still Abrupt delegitimation of state authority, its replace- 
ment by a moral void in which masses of people become genuinely ter- 
tified of a reimposed alien tyranny, and the simultaneous arrival of 
democracy, in the sense that populism alone now guides action and no 
‘outside’ framework is any longer acceptable—the conjuncture was 
exceptional, and seems unlikely to recur often even in a more disorderly, 
anarchic world. 


Overall verdicts upon Bosnia-Herzegovina and the much greater cata- 
strophe of Rwanda vary essentially according to where the emphasis 1s 
placed: upon ethno-national divisions, or upon the failure and collapse of 
state power."* Hobsbawm righty stresses the second, but does not trace 
this failure to its positive precondition, the eruption of democracy. Was 
the 1989 transformation essentially a reaffirmation of nationhood and 
ethnic nghts, with democratic trappings; or was it 2 democratic revolution 
which in its initial phase inevitably—and on Me whale rightly—followed 
ethno-national parameters? If one prefers the second interpretation then 
the ‘guilty party’ will no longer appear to be the abstract Gest of ‘nation- 
alism’. Rather, the plural and concrete guilty parties which present them- 
selves are, in one case, the Serb-dominated former Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia, whose ghoulish after-life is now the Milosevic regime in 
Serbia and Montenegro. And in Rwanda, the Hutu-dominated Mossesrent 
Rwandats ponr ls Développement, whose successors now rule the colossal 
refugee camps in Burundi and Zaire. In both examples, travesties of 
democratic rule systematically prevented the establishment of the 
complex of attitudes and ideas which, since 1989, it has become fashion- 
able to call ‘civil society’. But I think this can be put more simply: ethnic 
nationalism erupted because civic-democratic nationalism was never 
given a chance. The weight of the past proved too great—but not the past 
of the blood, folk-memory or inextinguishable customs. Rather, the guilty 
‘tradition’ was one-party tyranny, functionary rule and economic dead- 
endism. Democracy had been suppressed for too long. 





™ George Kenney, a former US diplomat who resigned in protest at American 
policy in Bosnia, has estimated the Bosntan death-toll as ‘between 25,000 and 
60,000’. Relying mainly upon Red Cross statistics, he recently pointed out in the 
New York Times the discrepancy between this and the figure of over 200,000 being 
commonly quoted (this was reproduced by L’Esesement du pendi, Paris, 26 April; 
May 1995, p. 46). While no one yet knows how many died in the Rwandan mas- 
sacres of 1994, 1t was undoubtedly far more than that. Robert Block estimated the 
number of victims at over half a million in the New York Reseew of 20 October 
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In that situation ethno-nationalist revival came out of the dead rather 
than the quick. Like the inability of European or United Nations inter- 
vention to deal with the collapse, ıt can be seen as an inheritance from 
Cold War barbarism or—in the Rwandan case—colonialism, rather than 
as a harbinger of disorder to come. It was the prolonged repudiation or 
distortion of democratic rule which led to ‘ethnic savagery’, not a fated 
return of human nature. Neither democracy nor nationalism should stand 
condemned as such because of specific calamities attending their con- 
joined development. What Said calls ‘the exhausting and somewhat 
joyless conclusion’ of The Age of Extremes derives from a sometimes wilful 
lack of faith in the potential of this development. 


Is there really no possibility of a repnse of development beyond the 
second millennium, on the scale of Hobsbawm’s ‘golden years’ but—next 
time round—finding adequate political and human expression over the 
entire range of culture? No possibility of a post-apocalyptic ume in which 
volcanic new expansion may consummate the post-1989 transition 
already strongly under way—that is, the general evolution from ethnic 
towards civic—political forms of sovereignty and nationhood? The mili- 
tants of the ‘identity politics’ which annoy Hobsbawm so much might 
appear then as forerunners of such a transiton—of the general shift 
from an inherited-ethnic to a more civic—political differentiation process. 
From the shadow of forgotten ancestors to the multifarious glory of a 
diversity encouraged and constantly increasing? For the first time in 
history, a conjunction of universal development and democracy might 
then permit something like what was envisaged in that old and too-much- 
mocked phrase: the ‘springtime of nations’. 
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Age of Extremes 
Michael Mann 


As the Twentieth Century Ages 


Eric Hobsbawm’s The Age of Extremes deserves to repeat the success of its 
predecessors, The Age of Revolution, The Age of Capital and The Age of Empire. 
In what is presumably his final volume in this series, Hobsbawm’s vivid style 
and humanist vision again illuminate an enormous range of empirical 
material. Is there anyone alive who wields so much material with such a light, 
subtle touch? Again the reader emerges considerably wiser—and, in the case 
of the atrocity-strewn twentieth century, rather sadder too. Hobsbawm 
writes as a disillusioned Marxian historian. Since I am none of these, I some- 
times disagree. Nonetheless, I have immense respect for what he here 
achieves. Other general histories of the twentieth century appear plodding, 
bitty or ideological by comparison. 


Three periods provide the book’s framework. From 1914 to 1947 most 
of humanity, especially in the more developed world, went through an 
‘Age of Catastrophe’. This began and ended with brutal world wars which 
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sandwiched a crisis of capitalism, political turbulence and ferocious 
dictatorships of left and right. The wars also finished off the European 
empires, aided by the Great Depression in which the economic interests 
of most colonies had clearly diverged from those of the Imperial Powers. 
Then ‘The Golden Age’, from 1947 to 1973, gave much of the world sus- 
tained economic growth and technological innovation, social and geo- 
political peace, globalized capitalism and the establishment of 
independent nation-states across the world. Since 1973, however, most of 
us—though not East Asians—have been living amidst ‘The Landslide’, 
the decay or collapse of certainties supposedly established by the earlier 
periods: the fall of communist regimes, disintegration of the socialist 
vision of progress, the faltering of capitalist growth, of technological 
beneficence, of effective co-ordination by the nation-state and of social 
peace. Hobsbawm concludes pessimustically: we are in a crisis to which 
our present stock of scientific, social and political knowledge offers no 
solution. His label for the whole century, The Age of Extremes, refers to the 
large contrasts between these three periods. 


From such periodizations Hobsbawm moves downwards, through general- 
izations of the middle range, toward continental, national and local 
peculiarities. He reveals an extraordinary ability to make sense of global 
variety by a generalizing intelligence relying on telling detail. Here lie true 
tiches—and only two disappointments. First, despite publisher's and 
author's claims to the contrary, Hobsbawm’s own life experiences—bom ın 
1917, lived in Austria and Germany before emigrating to Britain, a long- 
term leftistand communist, eventually disillusioned—only rarely illuminate 
the general flow of events. I hungered for more, especially in his discussions 
of fascism and communism. Yet he shows reticence about his personal and 
political trajectory. Second, the later sections of the book would have bene- 
fited from more reference to empirical social science. Hobsbawm cheerfully 
admits ignorance of economics, but 1s also skimpy on political science and 
almost completely ignores sociology. On contemporary trends—for 
example on the international economy, on youth cultures or on 

he often writes as little more than an ‘intelligent layman’, without the benefit 
of the considerable research findings of contemporary social science. 


The second possible route from Hobsbawm’s periodizations would be 
upwards to the realm of theory, to ask some s#y questions. Why the cata- 
strophes, the golden oldies, the landslides? Hobsbawm treads lightly at 
this level, eschewing general theory, as he has always done. But while his 
previous volumes centred on a half-explicit Marxian model of modes of 
production and class conflict, this has become less evident as his hopes of 
class transformation have declined. The capitalist dynamic of develop- 
ment remains at the centre of his analysis, but classes, which at first figure 
large, then drop out. The centre is also occupied by other social processes: 
states, nations, wars and ideologies play ubiquitous roles while gender 
figures in his post-1945 narrative and generations appear after about 1960. 
Yet he does not seek to systematically relate these foci. Since I am a 
macro-sociologist, I will attempt more of this; since he is not, let me add 
that he is not responsible for my generalizations and simplifications. 


Building on his work, amending it here and there, I will argue that twenti- 
eth century macro-institutions in the most developed societies have been 
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dominated by two major entwined collective actors, social classes and 
nations. If we wish to periodize within the century, this is most usefully 
undertaken with reference to their development. Thus I amend the labels 
of his first two Ages to The Age of Class and National Mobilization’ and 
‘The Age of Institutionalized Nation-States’. I will then assess whether 
the second age 18 indeed at an end. Here ıt will be necessary to add discus- 
sion of areas of social life which were traditionally less institutionalized at 
the macro level but which have entered more into the public and national 
realm. I will concentrate on generational and gender relations. I conclude 
by doubting whether we have reached a new third age, as Hobsbawm sug- ` 


gests. 
Catastrophes: World War, Bolshevism, Fascism 


I start with the catastrophes of the first period. Hobsbawm begins with a 
tnptych composed of World War I, the nse of socialism and the rise of 
fascism. All three were profound processes of mass mobilization. World 
War I he sees, conventionally enough, as “Total War’. It transformed war- 
making capacity by mobilizing entire national populations, its young men 
were organized to kill other young men in hitherto unimaginable 
numbers—though presaged by the Amencan Civil War—and tt involved 
goals without limits: global dominance and unconditional surrender. The 
war had major socal and geopolitical consequences, many unintended. 
All the defeated—and some victortous—powers collapsed, replaced by 
regimes legitimizing themselves in terms of the masses. I might add that 
even liberal regimes changed their spots: liberals and conservatives also 
had to mobilize mass support. 


Extreme leftists had emerged before the war, not merely socialists but 
also anarcho-syndicalists whose aim was to overthrow capitalism and 
institute a new moral, communal order, bypassing the state. Yet the war 
increased the significance of the socialist left. Hobsbawm only discusses 
one group at length, the Bolshevike—he spends almost no time on demo- 
cratic socialists in this volume. As he observes, the Bolsheviks provided 
‘the most formidable organized revolutionary movement in modern 
history’ (p. 55), accomplishing the most radical transformation of society 
and state. Were ıt not for them, we could generalize about the capitalist 
twentieth century. I would add that, like other leftist groups of the time, 
they were overwhelmingly male and extremely young. Of the top sixty- 
eight Bolsheviks, sixty-four were men and the average age at which they 
had come to the attention of the Tsarist police was seventeen years and 
two months." I return later to gender and generation. 


Bolshevism led not to mass democracy, as it was meant to, but to state 
centralism, bureaucracy, dictatorship over the masses and eventually to 
Stalinism and genocide. Hobsbawm argues that this trajectory was not 
iatansıc to the revolutionary project. Revolutionary democracy was first 
blown off course by the problems of day-to-day survival amid massive 
domestic and geopolitical conflict ‘The choice in 1917-18 lay not 
between a liberal-democratic or a non-liberal Russia, but between Russia 





|! These figures are drawn from ongoing research. I would like to thank Ernest 
Zitser, a former UCLA student, for his assistance in this research. 
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and . . . disintegration” (p. 64) All industries were nationalized in mid 
1918, just to ensure survival and ‘War Communism’ directly followed. The 
second boost to state powers came around 1920, when they were seen as 
necessary for ‘transforming backward economies into advanced ones’. 
Such a project had not been a part of earlier socialist utopias and it ini- 
tially owed much to Lenin’s own realistic perception of Russian back- 
wardness. ‘The Soviet recipe for economic development [was] centralized 
state economic planning aimed at the ultra-rapid construction of the 
basic industries and infrastructure essential to a modern industrial 
society. (p. 376) This ‘state socialist’ model of development proved influ- 
ential throughout the twentieth century. The New Economic Policy 
relaxed controls from 1922, but this could only be temporary if rapid 
industrialization was to be continued. That process required massive coer- 
aon, especially of the peasants whose possession of the agrarian surplus 
blocked the road to industrialization. Third, however, this dictatorship 
only became truly terroristic and genocidal because of a sheer idiosyn- 
crasy—the evil, paranoid personality of Stalin. 


Thus Hobsbawm suggests that leftist revolution might have led to democ- 
racy, but could not do so in Russia, where contingencies of war, chaos, late 
development and Stalin all steered it in the opposite direction. The Soviet 
system did not provide a test of the socialist claim to provide a superior 
form of society to capitalism. Its failures were contingent, not necessary. 
Since this is his only sustained analysis of a socialist movement and it is 
treated as rather contingent, socialism is not really confronted squarely as a 
major twentieth century movement. Perhaps he now feels it was not. 


His triptych is completed by fascism, or rather by the broader authoritanan 
rightism in which he correctly sees fascism embedded. This swept through 
southern, eastern and central Europe, plus Japan. Yet fascism was only 
important in Europe—except in stray leftist versions in Latin America— 
where it was nourished by the combination of the aftermath of war with 
the Great Depression. Hobsbawm sees extremists of the Right as violent, 
disruptive but not revolutionary. He refuses to take them seriously on their 
own terms, never discussing their doctrines or distinctive forms of 
organization. He labels them ‘crazy’, mobilizing ‘irrational’ forces which, in 
his discussion of the uss, are reserved for Stalin’s personality alone. Nor 
were fascists ‘revolutionary’: they were too anti-socialist, too imbued with 
unrealizable reactionary, mythical values. Fascism was ultimately petty 
bourgeois, a movement of the ‘ttle’ or ‘marginal’ men, unable to achieve 
major social transformations. Though led by a rather distinctive group, dis- 
illusioned war veterans, these only came to power on the backs of a middle 
class made destitute by the Great Depression. His view of fascism remains 
very Marxian, taking the movement to be driven by what was functional for 
the bourgeoisie. Strongly institutonalized democracy meant the bour- 
geoisie could cope with class pressures within liberal democracy. 
Elsewhere it retreated, first to conservative or corporatist authoritarianism 
and, if this did not work, to fascist mass mobilization. 


The Social Makeup of Fascism 


Hobsbawm is at his least convincing in dealing with fascism. Recent 
sociological research has tended to confound class explanations of the 
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best-evidenced case, Nazism. Its adherents were drawn fairly equally 
from all classes—the party very slightly over-represented bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois groups, but the paramilitaries were distinctly 
proletarian’. It is not enough to argue that Nazism was bourgeois by 
referring merely to data on election candidates, as Hobsbawm does, 
since most candidates of all parties—except for some communist parties 
and the British Labour Party—were bourgeois. Studies show only a low 
correlation between Nazi voting and class: workers were about so per 
cent of the electorate and 40 per cent of Nazi voters’. For both 
members and voters other factors usually explain more of the variance: 
religion, Protestants being much more Nazi than other groups; public 
sector activity, especially through military service but also through higher 
education and public employment, and youth, Nazis were younger then 
all except Communists. 


The evidence is poorer for other countries, yet among the other four 
major fascist movements, the Italians and Austrians may have been rather 
more bourgeois, while Romanians and Hungarians were distinctly prole- 
tarian. Again, youth, religion—except for Itaty—and experience of the 
state sector loomed large in these cases and regional factors were often 
important. If we turn to milder forms of authoritarian nghtsm, we 
usually find stronger class relationships and firmer support given to the 
propertied classes against the proletanat. Yet here, too, the other factors 
also remain important. Class may be relevant but does not seem the major 
influence on fascism, nor the sole major influence on other authoritarian 
oghtisms. Fascism was more driven, and other authoritarian nghtists as 
driven, by activists and supporters with 2 strong stake in the sation-stat, 
either because of experience in the state’s military, crvil or educational 
arms or because they were socialized in churches or regions which were 
somehow integral to the historic idea of the nation—as, for example, 
were the adherents of the German Evangelical, the Romanian Orthodox 
or the Spanish Catholic Churches, or the residents of Castile or the Inner 
Austrian countryside. 


It is also to misunderstand the ideology and policies of authoritarian 
rightists to focus on their stance toward capitalism and classes. Hitler, 
Mussolini, Szalasi, Codreanu, Franco and so forth were in varying degrees 
pro-capitalist. They were more solidly pro-managerialist, since all valued 
the authontarian structure of the industrial enterprise. But they cared 
little about capitalist economics, believing these would look after them- 
selves if they pursued policies 1a the area they did care about: the cultiva- 
tion of the national or racial Will. The Nazis were almost as radical as can 
be imagined ın such areas. They murdered most of the Jews and gypsies 
within reach, half their Slav pows—recent revelations have stressed mass 
murder, not mere neglect—many Germans with mental and physical dis- 
abilities—until stopped by opposition—eand an unknown number of 


* For the most comprehensive data, see Dietrich Muhlberger, Hitler's Followers. 
Stwdses in the Soccolagy of the Naxt Moverrent, London 1991. For a recent review of the 
research, see Conan Fischer, The Rise of the Nezts, Manchester 1995, especially 
chapters 5 and 6. 

3 Jurgen Falters study, Hitlers Wahler, Munich 1991, 18 the most comprehensive. 
His and other studies are reviewed in English by Fischer, The Rese of the Nexis. 
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homosexuals. They changed the labour, inheritance, welfare and educa- 
tional laws along racial lines*. They were revolutionaries, rasia/ not class 
revolutionaries. 


True, only Nazis—and collaborators—went to such racial lengths. Yet all 
authoritarian rightists shared 2 part of this project. They all sought to cul- 
tivate a purer sation, if necessary excluding by force many apparent co- 
nationals from membership in the nation. They practiced national or 
ethnic cleansing. The Franco regime killed 1 50,000 to 200,000 of 1ts oppo- 
nents in cold blood between 1936 and 1944, far more than the 100,000 to 
125,000 total casualties on both sides in the actual fighting during the Civil 
War.’ This slaughter, mostly of productive peasants, workers and profes- 
sionals, was not economically functional for the bourgeoisie, nor indeed 
in any material sense for Spain as a whole. It was consistent only with the 
‘cleansing’ nationalism advocated by the victorious fascists. They claimed 
that they killed in defence of the sacon, of Espada against the axt-Espada 
represented by ‘foreign’ Bolshevism, anarchism and liberalism. Thus, 
though fascism and especially authoritarian rightism did have strong links 
to capitalist crisis and class struggle, their core lay in an extreme ‘nation- 
statism’. To explain them would require linking together class and 
national processes. 


The Age of Class and National Mobilization 


So let me try to integrate these three mass mobilizations—of war, leftism 
and rightism—further than Hobsbawm does. Before 1914, revolution- 
aries of the Left were committed democrats, ambivalent about the state, 
their residual Jacobinism conflicting with their distrust of all actual states. 
They were only interested in class relations. Some wanted to ignore the 
state, others to sweep it away after having changed property forms, while 
moderates wished to extend the suffrage and use the state for limited 
purposes—to relieve unemployment and expand free education. Though 
extreme nationalists had also emerged on the far Right, they were held in 
check by old regimes and churches who looked askance at all forms of 
mass mobilization. And, though state functions were widening, few on 
the Right or Left saw the state as the vehicle of social or moral progress. 
A few did begin to do so in later developing countnes. By 1900 many 
Russians—more the liberal intelligentsia involved in the gemstye move- 
ment then the Marxists—were calling for a reformed state to sponsor 
economic, cultural and moral development. 


Had Europe remained at peace, state infrastructural growth and capitalist 
concentration would have increased the significance of the state anyway. 
But the Great War intensified and brutalized this: state action there 
accomplished enormous and violent common goals—or in countries like 
Russia or Italy was felt to have lamentably failed to do so. State action 





4 Michael Burleigh and Wolfgang Wipperman, The Renal State Germany 1933-1945, 
Cambndge 1991, have demonstrated the all-encompassing nature of the Narı 
attempt at racial restructuring, 

3 Such figures have been much argued over. I follow Gabriel Jackson in his The 
Spanish Repablic and ths Cim! War, Princeton 1965. He estimates the Republicans 
murdered about 20,000 of their opponents. 
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could apparently be substituted for private actions in achieving social 
development. Socialists now vanquished their anarcho-syndicalist rivals, 
except in neutral Spain, and began to see that revolution and reform alike 
could be accomplished through state action. Conservatives, weakened by 
the war, also had to compete on the terrain of mass mobilization, bowing 
to the pressures of extreme nationalists, muilitarists and racists. The 
change on the Left and the Right was simple but fundamental: the state 
was now seen as the bearer of their moral project. Thus the two 
extremes, communists and fascists, were younger than their more moder- 
ate rivals: their ideas were the new ideas of the age, circulating mostly 
among the young, as new ideas generally do. Since the three main environ- 
ments in which they flourished, heavy industry, higher education and 
armed forces, were also overwhelmingly masculine, both revolutionary 
movements bore this character. 


In neither case, however, was the bearer of morality an autonomous state. 
Rather the desired state should ‘organically embody’ a collective social 
actor. On the political Right, social order and development were identified 
with a nation, personified by a new, powerful state. Theirs was not what 
we would today call a true ‘nation-state’, since they excluded and cleansed 
political, ethnic, religious and regionalist foes, considered ‘aliens’ or ‘trai- 
tors’ to the nation. Indeed, the first task of the new state was to repress 
them. The extreme case was Nazi racism, intermediate cases resembled 
the Spanish ‘crusade’ against anti-España, the mildest resembled British 
Conservatism, labeling the Labour Party as a front for ‘foreign 
Bolsheviks’, though only really at election time. 


On the political Left, orthodox Marxists claimed the desired state would 
embody not the nation but a class: the proletariat. In the interwar penod 
socialist parties tended to regard themselves as the vanguard of the pro- 
letanat and all other parties, even potential allies, as representing other 
classes. Nonetheless, most realized, to some degree or other, that to win 
elections or undertake successful revolutions they needed a broader base 
of support. Thus they sought to mobilize a rather broader populist or 
‘national-proletarian’ constituency, which they variously called ‘the 
people’, ‘working people’, ‘the toiling masses’ or ‘workers and peasants’. 
The extreme leftst case was Bolshevism and Stalinism whose state 
supposedly embodied ‘the proletanat-as-people’—all other classes being 
potential traitors to this group. 


Here it seems Hobsbawm is a little soft on state socialism. Stalinist geno- 
cide was not just socialism blown entirely off course. Opponents were 
‘chiminated’, ‘disposed of’, cleansed, in very large numbers simply because 
as ‘bourgeois’ or ‘petty bourgeois’, as Awleks, they were ‘class enemies’, 
opposed to the ‘proletanst’. This is a recognizably socialist perversion, 
just as the Nazi or Francoite atrocities were recognizably nationalist per- 
versions. Note also that Stalin, recognizing the dangers of a purely class 
confrontation—the proletariat might not be powerful enough to take on 
all 1ts opponents at once—then began to invoke the people, the serodsy, 





€ The notion that the twentieth century has seen the rise and fall of the state as a 
moral project ıs a theme of Victor Pérez Diaz in his The Ratera of Crm! Secret, 
Cambodge, Mass 1993. 
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including ordinary peasants as well as workers, against its (his) enemies. 
This term parallels the Spanish leftist term, pxsbo, meaning village as well 
2s people, implicitly excluding privileged elites but no-one else. Thus 
Spanish leftists justified the killing of priests, landlords and others they 
called ‘fascists’—again, a ‘foreign’ term. Milder democratic socialist uses 
of the ‘proletarian people’ are best typified by Nordic Social Democracy: 
embodying national citizen rights, claiming to speak for the Volk in its 
welfarist slogans of ‘people’s home’, ‘people’s health’ and ‘people’s secu- 
tity. The European periphery added a variant. Its mobilizing state could 
supposedly achieve late development, whether through state socialism as 
in Lenin’s theory and Soviet practice, or through something close to 
fascism as in Manoilescu’s theory and Hungarian and Romanian practice. 


No single set of linguistic cognates could adequately distinguish leftist 
from nghtist mobilizing strategies across all the relevant languages. The 
Valk became most notoriously associated with Nazism, not Nordic Social 
Democracy. However, for heunstc clarity, in English I will associate the 
Right with the term ‘nation’ and extreme rightism with the project of 
‘nation-statism’, the notion that a powerful, authoritarian state might 
embody the true nation. And I will identify the Left with ‘the people’ and 
its extremism with the notion of a dictatorial state embodying ‘the pro- 
letariat as people’—and the only one unequivocally committed to abolish 
capitalism. 


These terms tended to be masculine. Encouraged by their war experience, 
extremists revived the French revolutionary distinction between ‘active’ 
and ‘passive’ citizens: the active ‘comrades’ of the Left and ‘fighters’ of 
the Right were male. Though the Left, unlike the Right, had little sexist 
rhetoric, and it also had a‘few more female activists, the declining liberal 
parties probably had more femunists, while it was the far Right, including 
the fascists, which possessed the largest ancillary women’s movements. 
Liberal and socialist feminists proved ın this period ahead of their gender. 
Their reward for achieving the suffrage was that most women supported 
not them but conservatives and authoritarian rightists. 


Both Bolshevism and fascism have to be seen in this more general light. 
True, as Hobsbawm notes, there were enormous contingent pressures 
coming from Civil War and social chaos in the case of the ussr, and from 
capitalist crisis and class struggle in the case of Weimar Germany. But 
both -isms also denved from the central political theme of his Age of 
Catastrophe: spokesmen—only a few spokeswomen—for the two major 
collective actors of the masses, classes and nations, viewed states as 
bearers of their moral projects. Leaders of new social movements, claim- 
ing to embody some combination of nation—people—proletariat, called 
for a powerful state to embody their purposes. Indeed, all the supposedly 
charismatic leaders of the period—such as Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
Lenin, Hitler, Mussolini and Churchill—derived the core of their charis- 
matic authonty from their seeming ability to personify the nation or 
people or proletariat. 


All this made impossible pre-war socialist and anarcho-syndicalist visions 
of a democracy largely bypassing the state, just as it made redundant 
liberal and conservative views of the minimal state. Even the United 
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States, a weak federal polity which World War I barely affected, felt the 
impact of centralizing pressures in the interwar period. The pressures 
were not intrinsically ant-democratic, however. Moderate versions of 
Left and Right, social democracy and mobilizing conservatism, could 
both deepen the democratic nation-state. By heroic social-engincering it 
would even have been conceivable in the ussr to devise pluralistic struc- 
tures of political power in a society without private property—though 
unlikely that any group commanding the state would wish to relinquish 
power by doing this, But ‘nations’, ‘peoples’ and ‘proletariats’ and their 
powerful, centralized states were here to stay awhile—and to help shape 
the next Golden Age. Perhaps the period from 1914 to 1945 might be 
more precisely, if less mellifluously, labeled “The Age of Class and 
National Mobilization’, since all the catastrophes derived from these 
entwined forms of mass mobilization. 


Engulfed by the Landslide 


Hobsbawm’s ‘Golden Age’ rested on the outcome of World War I, 
ensuring the joint global triumph of state socialism and Western liberal 
democracy. This was reinforced by the Cold War, regulating international 
relations among these two superpower victors, and between them and the 
many newly-liberated Third World states. Downplaying—with hind- 
sight—the chances of this ending 1n nuclear holocaust, he emphasizes the 
shared understendings between the us and ussr which brought global 
ordet to geopolitica.” The Golden Age was reinforced by economic 
growth, bringing secure prosperity to the West—astill providing 80 per 
cent of world industrial output as late as 1960—economic security to the 
Soviet Bloc, and the conquest of subsistence in most of the periphery. 


In the West, growth was regulated by 2 pragmatic Social-Keynesian com- 
promise between private and public sectors aad between capital and 
labour. For Hobsbawm, capitalism is the enemy whose victory he does 
not quite understand. He backs away from any sustained engagement with 
economic arguments, noting only that economusts disagree. He thus finds 
capitalist success somewhat mysterious. He suggests it was essentially a 
mixed economy depending on social consensus, on American dominance 
of the globe, and on technological inventrveness. Yet he also notes that 
innovation was even more impressive during the later period of its stagna- 
tion, from the 19708. Nor does he really explain this stagnation—he falls 
back on a metaphor of ‘overheating’. This reduces his ability to explain 
developments over the second half of the century. 


The Golden Age was then engulfed by the Landslide. This metaphor 
encompasses diverse recent trends. It seems particularly appropriate to 
the collapse of state socialism, which he bniliantly chronicles. The ussr 
bad always been feeble in agriculture. By the 19608, it could not move 
beyond the crude harnessing of heavy industry to centralized planning, It 
was over-stretched by the Brezhnev arms race—ano nich allies could sub- 





7] listed the ‘rules of the game’ which had developed between the superpowers 1n 
my article “The Roots and Contradictions of Contemporary Mihtansm’, NLA 162, 
March—April 1987, pp. 35—50. I doubt, however, that either of us would have been 
as sanguine about the Cold War while it was et its height. 
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sidize its armaments, as Japan and Europe subsidized the us—and by the 
Afghan war. Its lack of competitiveness was clearly visible after 1t entered 
the world economy to sell oll in the late 1970s. Politically and ideologically, 
it also decayed from within as each succeeding generation knew less of its 
triumphs ın the Revolution and World War I, and more of the cynical 
pragmatism necessary for advancement. ‘The legitimizing pmnciple 
[became] official rhetoric and senior citizens’ anecdotage.’ (p. 489) Under 
Gorbachov glasnost, freedom of information and discussion, finally under- 
mined the centralized state, the only organization that could have effected 
perestroika, restructuring—a mistake Chinese elites are currently trying to 
avoid. Communism had not really attempted mass conversion, remaining 
rather a faith of the cadres. Thus it collapsed from the top downward, 


with barely a struggle. 


But, compounding its misfortune, ‘really existing socialism’ collapsed just 
as Western capitalism, and Western social democracy, in particular, were 
in a ctisis which neo-liberals claimed—falsely—that they could solve. 
There was no transition to what Hobsbawm believes the eastern reform- 
ers really wanted, social democracy, only a rush toward a neo-liberal illu- 
sion of suddenly free markets, followed inevitably by a landslide—and 
landslides leave chaotic, barren landscapes behind them. Hobsbawm’s 
vision of the future of the former communist countries 1s bleak indeed. 


To this indubitable landslide, Hobsbawm attaches various other contem- 
porary signs of stagnation, fragmentation and moral decay. Some later 
sections of the book are pervaded by what I can only call a generational 
lament: to put it crudely, he and the twentieth century are ageing and he 
doesn’t like it. Even in the late Golden Age, while capitalism boomed, 
crass consumerism and individualism had penetrated more and more of 
social life. Rising divorce rates and the creation of an international youth 
consumer-culture broke down family socialization and respect for author- 
ity and community. The apolitical, amoral Me generation, watching xrv in 
logoed clothes, personified ‘the collective egoism of wealth’ (p. 427). 
Much of the ‘South’ also began to creak. In most of its countries ‘the 
coast’ ruled ‘the interior’ and pursued an economic development which 
‘required them to have exactly those stable, functioning and efficient 
states which so few of them had’ (p. 350) Some mimicked the Soviet 
model, others tried import substitution. By the 19608 ‘the interior’ peas- 
ants were also mobilized and wanted development. They got land reform 
but only orc and East-Asian countries could deliver sustained growth. 


From the 19708, global capitalism began to stagnate just as its labour force 
became more educated and feminized, as its technology became more 
esoteric and as it became genuinely transnational. The working-class 
movement and the traditional class basis of the parties fragmented. The 
nation-state, the mixed economy, indeed all the traditional tools of eco- 
nomic management and social compromise weakened. ‘Ultra-liberal eco- 
nomic theologians’ only worsened things. Both domestically and 
internationally, capitalism began to widen inequalities, undermining social 
democracy in the advanced countries of the oxcp North, undermining 
subsistence itself ın the poorest countries of the South. From the 1980s, 
much of the South has seen social desperation, rising violence, ethnic ten- 
sions and anti-Western fundamentalism. 
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But a ‘growing culture of hate’ emerged even in the most advanced and 
powerful country in the world. American television and movies lovingly 
depict cruelty. There is no longer a world order, political parties are in 
decline, demographic and ecological disasters threaten, science has lost its 
positivist confidence to chaos theory, and postmodernism relativizes the 
arts and social sciences. Hobsbawm does mention some of the good 
things of contemporary life: feminism liberates women, East Asians are 
doing well, global life expectancy is still improving. Yet all things consid- 
ered, he prefers the golden oldies. 


The Age of Institutionalized Nation-States 


Is this what has happened since the end of the catastrophic age of mass 
mobilization? 1945 certainly had major consequences for rightist nation- 
statism, for the lefust people or proletariat and for all their states. Victory 
in Europe and Japan expelled at a stroke extreme nation-statism from 
influence in the advanced world. The Right had to moderate its stand on 
class issues and could no longer exclude opponents from national citizen- 
ship. The consequences for the Left were more ambiguous. Hobsbawm 
argues that the expenence of resistance movements strengthened the 
communist Left, which only declined later with the Cold War. Since I view 
postwar French and Italian communists as less genuinely leftist than, say, 
Italian or Austrian socialists of the interwar period, I see the triumph of 
the moderate Left coming earlier, at wars end, helping the immediate 
financing of welfare states by more progressive taxation than had been 
practiced in most interwar countries. Revolution and non-capitalist 
utopias receded from the West. Moderate socialists could deliver gains, 
compromising conservatives could not be convincingly portrayed as 
enemies of the people—proleteriat. Communist parties flourished only in 
a few multi-party systems, principally France and Italy, as the leftist 
protest vote against centre coalition governments. The proletariat dis- 
appeared as 2 political slogan and collective identity. In all advanced coun- 
tries outside the Soviet bloc, liberal democracy was quickly 
institutonalized, including female suffrage—except for Switzerland— 
and genuine electoral competiton between centre-right and 
centre—left—though this lagged in Japan. 


Few now desired a powerful authoritative state embodying some 
combination of the nation—people—proletariat and their moral goals. 
Liberal democratic states merely processed the diverse interest-group pol- 
itics within the nation—people, nothing more. Welfare states embodied 
moral goals, but these were negotiated through compromise deals 
between political fixers. Political charisma disappeared, replaced by the 
fixers—and a good thing too, electorates thought. The Attlees and the 
Adenauers, not the Churchills, represented the personality most suited to 
the new politics. 


Most European politics centred on competition between two democratic 
compromises between ‘nation’ and ‘people’, Christian Democracy and 
Social Democracy, each with a mildly ‘social’ vision of citzenship and 
social development, the former financed by fairly flat but high rates of 
taxation, the latter by mildly progressive high taxes. In the us, Britain and 
its former white colonies conservatives offered more pragmatic, ‘liberal’ 
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versions of the compromise. But even they still promised full employ- 
ment and provided varying combinations of universal education and 
public housing financed by flat taxation. Japan had a distinctive ‘corpo- 


rate’ compromuse, financed rather progressively. 


These welfare states did more than just regulate class relations. They also 
began to institutionalize relations between men and women and between 
life-cycle cohorts. Benefits for unemployment, maternity and raising chil- 
dren, disability and retirement made assumptions about normal family life 
and the normal life-span, assumptions that were later to be undermined 
by changes in gender and generation relations. Nonetheless, the centre of 
the nation-state was class institutionalization. In particular, all countnes 
developed elaborate procedures for institutionalizing conflict between 
unions and employers, agreed by the major political parties. Strikes now 
signaled negotiation more than disruption. Perhaps most importantly, the 
war had left in place large states with high expenditures and taxes. 
Substantial postwar tax cuts could still leave enough in the state Kitty to 
finance all of the above—and this also served the vested interests of state 
employees and their various capitalist, union and professional clients. As 
at the end of all major wars over the last centuries, states did not return to 
their pre-war size. This postwar opportunity provided the matenal base 
for the social citizenship of the welfare state 9. 


This compromise between nation and people—proletariat—embodying 
universal social citizen rights, high taxes and high spending on civilian 
functions—is today what we conventionally call ‘the nation-state’. After 
1945, 1t was institutionalized everywhere in the West and in Japan. Many 
of its institutions were also transferred—if with rudimentary fiscal or 
infrastructural supports—to the countries of the Third World, and its 
culture to their elites. This project of global expansion was not considered 
easy. The ‘modernization school’ of development of the 19508 wrote 
many books on how to encourage ‘modernizing elites’ in the Third World 
to overcome the lack of propitious social infrastructures. Yet there was 
residual optimism: eventually democratic capitalist nation-states would 
bestride the world. Soviet writers disputed the form of this global 
modernization, but were more confident about its fact. 


The entwining of capitalism and nation-state reinforced growth. We 
should not attribute growth to capitalism or capitalists alone. The militar- 
ized states of 1945 also contributed their share, since they provided co- 
ordinated industrial and agricultural production systems—needing 
extensive repairs, but in discernible ‘planned’ directions—as well as a 
stockpile of new technology developed during the war, applied most 
directly to revolutionizing civil transport and eventually all media of 


communication. The new nation-state also contributed much: encour- 


t Gosta Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of Welfare Capetahim, Cambndge 
1990—\ though Australia and New Zealand do not fit comfortably into his schema. 
9 Robert Higgs, Criss and Lemathen. Critical Episodes in the Gresvh of American 
Government, New York 1987, has demonstrated that in the twentieth century 
American state, expenditure has grown substanually only during world wars and 
the Great Depression After these ‘crises’ were over, state expenditure did not fall 
back to its previous level, becanse of the ideologies and vested tmterests stirred up 
by them. 
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aging full use of the labour force, effective demand for mass-consump- 
tion goods, state subsidization of energy and communications infra- 
structures, rules for settling potentially disruptive conflict and, later, the 
provision of a highly-educated labour force. 


The nation-state system also regulated global growth. Hobsbawm empha- 
sizes American hegemony in this: the dollar as a reserve currency, 
Marshall Aid to Europe, massive investment in Japan as a bulwark against 
communism. Alan Milward has instead emphasized the indigenous basis 
of Europe’s recovery.’® But such a dispute would not be fundamental 
Eyen if this was not a hegemonic but a multi-state system, these states 
were so united in their global interests, so similar ın their capitalist and 
nation-state structures, and their trade and investment with each other so 
dominated the world economy, that a broad consensus underlay their 
negotiations over international arrangements. 


Thus perhaps a more accurate, if once again a less mellifluous, label for 
the years 1945-1973 would be The Age of Institutionalized Naton- 
States’. Within and between countries, institutions regulated the relations 
of the nations—peoples—proletanats of the world. The communist world 
was also going through its most institutionalized phase, with largely 
peaceful_formal and informal—ways of regulating relations between 
the people, the Party and the bureaucracy. Most elites in the South 
believed that institutions in either the West or the East would solve their 
problems too. In the North the institutions provided relative stability of 
inequalities after about 1950. Only the 19608 really became ‘golden’ for 
most people in most Western countries—it was even later in Japan—as 
economic growth took their stable relative share up to what seemed to be 


a secure affluence. 
A Crisis of Institutionalization? 


During Hobsbawm’s ‘Landslide Age’, two sets of problems emerged for 
this global nation-state system. One concerned its institutionslized class- 
national core. The other concerned its interstices, bringing into the public 
sphere of the nation-state areas of social life which had hitherto been far 
less institutionalized: the sotimate and family sphere of life, and capitalist 
profit-taking itself. Capitalism had generated a massive growth of employ- 
ment, education and consumer affluence, followed by economic stagnation. 
These impacted considerably upon social relations hitherto considered 
largely private, especially relations between men and women, between adults 
and children, between workers and retirees, and between the ethnic core and 
immigrant ethnic minorities. The nghts and powers of minorities, women 
and young persons became more problematic. Ethnic, gender and sexual 
issues were politicized but in ways that cross-cut traditional lines of divi- 
sion. Youth turned apolitical, preferring cultural and consumer activities. 
Though most of the elderly continued with the politics acquired earlier in 
life, there were now far more of them and they had distinct interests, 


First, we shall look at the problems of the class-national core. During the 
19708 capitalism became more technologically baroque and more transna- 





10 Alon Milward, Reconstruction of Western Europe, 1945—51, Berkeley 1984. 
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tional just as it slowed down—Hobsbawm is good on this conjunction. 
He suggests all three developments threatened the nation-state class core. 
Higher technology meant a more differentiated labour force and more 
structural unemployment, threatening the solidarity of the old working 
class. This has long been familiar terrain for sociologists. For many of us, 
it no longer seems so threatening to old institutions. The more successful 
labour movements, like those of Scandinavia, had long practiced the pol- 
itics of pragmatic alliance—first with farmers, then with white-collar 
workers, then with mass female interests—and it need not be outside the 
” wit of Social Democrats, Christian Democrats or liberals to emerge with 
policies appropriate to a more differentiated labour force with higher 
average education, mortgages and pension benefits. The most alarming 
problem here has been racism, threatening the unity of the working class, 
Social and Christian Democracy and liberalism. Strongly implanted in 
Western and Japanese traditions, racism was fueled by mass immigration 
to low-skill jobs. But, even though exacerbated by economic stagnation, 
the race issue and the extreme rightism which has sought to exploit it 
hardly seem of major political significance—except in the us, where race 
has always mattered a great deal. 


The second threat, of transnationalism, is more complicated. Hobsbawm 
seems unaware that the theory of ‘breathless transnationalism’ has been 
challenged in recent years. The international economy seems to be emerging 
as dual: transnationalism is much more pronounced ın finance than in trade 
and industry." Of course, international trade has greatly increased: exports 
doubled to 20 per cent of world cpp between 1960 and 1990. Direct foreign 
investment by ‘mult-national corporations’ increased even more—though 
this is more difficult to measure. Nonetheless, the national bases of produc- 
tion and trade seem undiminished. Ninety per cent of global production 
remains for the domestic market. The shift from manufacturing toward ser- 
vices in the advanced economies is now reinforcing this localism. Though 
manufacturing imports from ‘the South’ have increased, they still represent 
a tiny part of total manufactured goods. Furthermore, almost all the so- 
called ‘multinational corporations’ are still owned overwhelmingly by 
nationals in their home-base country, and their headquarters and research 
and development activities are still concentrated there. Trends toward ‘flex- 
ible specialization’ and ‘just-in-time’ sourcing actually increase the localism, 
and decrease the globalism, of manufacturing enterprise networks. Few 
companies’ shares are quoted on foreign stock exchanges. International pat- 
terns are still dominated by geography and tradition: most trade and cross- 
ownership occurs between neighbours or long-standing allies, like Britain 
and the us; Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark and Sweden remain the most 
internationalized economies, the us remains quite national, Japan remains 
among the most nationally insulated. Domestic savings and investment 
rates correlate about 75 per cent among the OECD countries, indicating that 
foreign capital is not all that internationally mobile—though this correla- 
tion is now dropping slightly. And the differences in real interest rates 
between countries are about the same as they were a century ago. Indeed, it 
is doubtful whether, in many respects, capitalism is more transnational than 


1 This discussion owes much to a recent paper by Robert Wade, ‘Globalization 
and its Limits: The Continuing Economic Importance of Nations and Regions’, 
Insttute of Development Studies, University of Sussex 1994 
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1t was before 1914, except for the special case of the increasing integration 
of the European Union. This 1s hardly an economic base on which to 
ground any grand generalizing theones of the end of the nation-state—or 
_ indeed of the emergence of a ‘postmodern’ society. 


Nor has capitalist globalization transformed the relations between most 
nation-states. True, Japan has entered the privileged club of the ogcn ‘North’. 
Enlarged, the club still accounts forabout 85 percentof world production and 
trade, and, if anything, this proportion 1s increasing. Furthermore, Japan and 
the smaller East Asian Nics which seem to be now successfully entering the 
club all have cohesive nation-states, All have benefited from considerable 
state co-ordination of economic development strategies, more than had been 
generally practiced ın the West. ‘Governed interdependence’ is the term used 
by Linda Weiss and John Hobson to descube this development strategy.’* All 
these countries also exhibit high levels of national cultural and ethnic solidar- 
ity, all have relatively equal income distnbution and all provide extensive 
public services like education and housing. Japan apart, they are less democra- 
tic than the West, but 1f their experience is added to that of Western develop- 
ment, a cohesive nation-state regulating the free market seems the most 
appropriate strategy for capitalist growth—this is the argument of Weiss and 
Hobson. The possible enlargement of the Northern club over the next half- 
century by the massive inclusion of China could only strengthen this conclu- 
sion. The nation-state continues to flourish. 


Global Finance 


Yet the fisancia! institutions of global capitalism differ. Finance zooms 
across the world with a velocity gratifying to the most breathless transna- 
ttonalist. Movements of liquid capital between foreign exchanges exceed 
by thirty times the total value of international trade, and these move fairly 
independently of the more regulated trade flows. Of course, their size 18 
something of an artefact, since value and velocity are closely connected: 
‘real’ physical products take much longer to realize value than financial 
assets, which can be exchanged many times in a day. Only a tny part of 
this massive flow 1s investment in individual enterprises: it is almost all in 
more aggregated assets like currencies, gov ent bonds, denvatives 
and commodity, currency and interest futures. Thus the biggest impact of 
the financial revolution 1s likely to be on whole commodity sectors and, 
curiously, on the individual state. It especially reduces the capacity of a 
state to manipulate two traditional tools of macro-economic planning, 
interest rates and currency valuation. It is worth adding that the 
Maastricht rules of the zu—if ever implemented—would constrain 
European governments still further, though perhaps the main damage has 
already been done by a financial transnationalism which has reached its 
zenith ın this region. 


Yet has this threat translated into an actual change in political reality? The 
problem lies not in the present but in the past. It is doubtful whether 
reforming politicians had much used therr ‘potential’ power to manipulate 





1 Tn their brilhant recent book comparing Far Eastern and Western patterns of 
development, States and Econom Developarent. A Comparatree Histerrcal Anahss, 
Cambnidge 1995. 
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currency and interest rates to freely spend and redistribute. They did so 
mostly ın the peculiar circumstances of the aftermath of two world wars, 
with high-spending states already in place, pressured by popular calls for 
a fairer society. A few—Swedish socialists, New Dealers and, above all, 
fascists—showed activism when confronted by the Great Depression. At 
most other tmes, they seem to have been already quite disciplined by 
capitalist orthodoxies and by the spectre of capital flight and currency 
fluctuations. I am unimpressed by the oft-repeated example (p. 411) of 
the devastation of Mitterand’s policies by capital flight and a balance-of- 
payments crisis at the beginning of the 19808. I think also of the complete 
collapse of leftist political economy before international capitalist pres- 
sures in countries like Britain, Germany or Spain from 1929 onwards. I 
remain unconvinced thet the international capitalist pressures on the 
nation-state are uniquely threatening in the contemporary penod. The 
pressures have always been there. 


So why have Social Democrats—and others—been in such retreat? We 
come to Hobsbawm’s third and most 1mportant threat, economic stagna- 
tion itself. For the last twenty years or more, the world economy, East Asia 
apart, has been in near-stagnation. Since basic commodity prices have 
fallen greatly, many countries of the South have experienced absolute 
economic decline. The contrast between Southern reality and the aspira- 
tions of all ideologies of development could hardly be starker, putting 
Southern states and civil societies under enormous pressure. This could 
indeed be a ‘Landslide’, though as yet experiences have been extremely 
vaned. The Northern problem has been much milder, a stagnation in 
which individual real incomes in most countries have declined slightly but 
where average family incomes have remained static; and where rising 
unemployment and neo-liberal economic policies have significantly 
widened inequalities and increased poverty at the bottom. This has 
undoubtedly whittled away some of the diffuse popular solidarism of the 
nation-state, especially the relations between the majority and the poor— 
the latter being disproportionately the unskilled, the sick, ethnic minor- 
ities, female-headed households, the elderly and the young, 


But the greatest impact of stagnation has been on state finances. As in 
1918, 1929 and 1945—but without the legitimation for state activism 
those ‘crises’ provided—the institutional compromises of the nation- 
state now require more taxes to pay for more unemployed and non-pro- 
ductive elderly people, at a time of stagnant living standards. The bulk of 
that tax increase would have to be raised from the employed part of the 
middling mass of the population. Since around 1980 enough taxpayers 
have been refusing to pay up to stymie the ideals of Social Democracy, 
Christian Democracy and liberalism just about everywhere. 


This has presented a genuine crisis for the biggest spenders from the 
public budget: Social Democrats and American liberals. Their traditional 
solutions are unpopular. They can still win elections, but by abandoning 
their traditional practices and rhetoric. Their forward reforming thrust 
has seemingly halted, perhaps for as long as the economy stagnates. Their 
retreat is universal, though ıt covers a limited terrain which differs greatly 
by country. Sweden retreats from unemployment benefits at 100 per cent 
of salary to 80 to go per cent, Denmark discusses whether the complete 
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state funding of university students should be cut from five to four, or 
even three, years. What would British or Southern European socialists or 
American liberals give for such a retreat Most ground has been given in 
the historically most ‘liberal’ countries, Britain and the us. 


Will the roll-back continue? It 1s difficult to say. Electorates seem to value 
public provision of welfare and services only slightly less than they value 
lower taxes—their votes are more rightist than their responses in 
sociological surveys. The rising Anglo-American orthodoxy may be that 
tacreased competitiveness requires more labour-market flexibility and 
state cutbacks; yet the rising Nordic orthodoxy is that increased 
competitiveness requires a high-skills, high-education, high-tech strategy 
requiring large government expenditures. Since, contrary to popular 
belief, almost all the competition comes from other advanced countries, 
both may be viable ways of securing an edge, though obviously a success- 
ful high-tech strategy would lead to greater national wealth. And of 
course both are saHona/ strategies 1n which the policy-making actor is the 
nation-state. The forward momentum of the nation-state has been halted 
and its institutionalized practices have been fraying around the edges. But, 
as yet, not much more than wear and tear is visible. 


At the international level it also seems premature to write the obituary of 
the nation-state. Though no single nation-state dominates Europe, its 
main nation-states co-ordinate the European Union—mutually agreeing 
to cede sovereignty in some areas—and support American leadership of 
NATO. While no single nation-state underwrites the international 
economy, ttlateral political arrangements between us, Japanese and dual 
German—European governmental institutions, sometimes embedded in 
the wider G7 nations, still dominate its institutions. If these three-to- 
seven agree, there is order, whatever the volatility of financial markets. If 
not, a measure of disorder results. They are well aware of this and strive 
hard to agree. 


Of course, ‘hard’ geopolitics are now quite ‘disorderly’, in the absence of 
the Cold War It 1s doubtful that Americans will now commit troops 
against foreign regimes who are not part of ‘the communist conspiracy’. 
It seems Europeans will not fight against anyone. But is this a sign of 
‘crisis’ or of joyful progress? How wonderful this surely is, this massive 
break with historical tradition: nation-states experiencing perceptible 
annual declines in militarism! Is not the centrepiece of Enlightenment 
modernity, world peace, at last coming to fruition, at least in one part of 
the world? If only the West would restrain its exporting armaments indus- 
tries, it might at last be practicing the liberal, pacific values to which it has 
laid ludicrous claim over the last centuries. Of course, militarism and dis- 
order with disastrous consequences for everyday life do charactenze other 
regions of the world. Yet this results not from the faltering of highly 
institutionalized nation-states, capitalism or modernity but from states, 
economies and modernity which were brand-new and wafer-thin. 


Youth Culture and Gender Issues 


The second set of contemporary problems referred to by Hobsbawm 
were those never much institutionalized by the nation-state. I bnefly 
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discuss two main examples, generational and gender conflicts, Youth 
culture appears for the first time in Hobsbawm’s account of the century 
in the 19608, as novel and corrosive. As I have indicated, however, genera- 
tional phenomena have figured throughout the century. The first youth 
movements of modern times, though still under adult supervision, 
emerged at the very beginning of the century—scouting and Wasdervoge! 
movements were ostensibly apolitical, Young Socialists were obviously 
not. There were two generations of young, pre-1914 socialists, then two 
interwar generations of young fascists—centred in armed forces and then 
the universities—and one of young communists—centred in youth 
unemployment. Ageing socialists, liberals and conservatives were all 
unnerved by their loss of legitimacy among the young. Nonetheless, this 
was not a ‘generation war’, since the new ideas were generally more 
extreme versions of the beliefs of the middle-aged, though this was not 
usually true for liberals, many of whom were truly appalled by the way the 
world was going. Apart from them, youthful extremism was considered by 
many older people to be an essentially healthy, if over-enthusiastic, 
expression of idealism—even the Nazis were so regarded. 


Then the Second World War and its successful settlement by older men 
interrupted the supply of creative and discontented generations, making 
the 1960s student revolt seem unprecedented and dangerous. But it was 
neither. It was an understandable protest against older men’s increasing 
tendency to practice institutionalized politica without ideals, it was far less 
dangerous than its predecessors and its legacy was mostly indirect. For the 
sixties generation was succeeded by a genuine novelty, a generation, then 
a second, integrated less by politics than by a culture transmitted through 
mass media, popular art forms and consumerism. This culture has grap- 
pled with distinctive problems of identity, centring on the contradiction 
between, on the one hand, a slightly younger age of puberty, greater 
sexual and lifestyle permissiveness and the appearance of the young 
person as a powerful consumer, and, on the other hand, young persons’ 
teal dependence on environments controlled by adults, especially the 
household and education. Longer education and traning have combined 
with rising youth unemployment to recently increase this dependence, just 
as a youth culture enshrining the values of freedom and autonomy has 
nsen to dominance. 


It is dangerous to generalize about this ‘youth culture’, given the diverse 
class, religious, sexual and ethnic identities of young people. Yet overall, 
it reveals strongly iconoclastic and individualistic traits, since it is 
strongly influenced by capitalist consumerism and 1s experienced most 
directly by teenagers isolated in households which they do not control 
and from which they are somewhat alienated. It has its downside: 
vandalism, drug and alcohol abuse and crime have mostly been rising— 
though most sociologists believe the mses have been lesser, more vari- 
able and more particularistic than popular belief asserts. Most rises 
centre on young persons, as such deviance has long done. Yet youth 
culture is not without substantive, collective values. Green issues loom 
large. Music lyrics are concerned, not only with the environment, but 
with the ethics of personal relationships, sexuality, the achievement of 
human potential and the treatment of minorities. Where they endorse 
violence, as in gangsta rap, this is mostly directed against racial exploita- 
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tion. Highly repetitive rhythms and obscene lyrics may shock—they are 
commercially designed to do so—but they do not signal the end of 
civilization or of the nation-state; and some will eventually become 
golden oldies. The twentieth century has seen the gradual interstitial 
emergence of the generation as a collective actor. But its greatest mass 
expression so far, the current one, 18 largely apolitical. It 1s hard to see it 
contributing substantially to the collapse of the macro-institutions of 


the previous Age. 


Gender relations sit awkwardly in Hobsbawm’s narrative. Since he 
approves of most gender developments, they do not figure in his landslide 
lament, though they might well have. He approves because most gender 
changes are easy to integrate with the Enlightenment vision of liberation 
and progress. Late nineteenth and early twentieth century Western 
women acquired an adequate diet, bore fewer children—who almost all 
survived into adulthood—and achieved longer life spans than men, this 
probably for the first time in human history or prehistory. They then 
acquired the vote. During the world wars and then later with economic 
growth, their participation in the labour force mcreased. Their educa- 
tional and professional achievements continue to soar. Thus women’s 
capacity for mass mobilization has grown steadily through the twentieth 


century. 


Yet women were poorly represented in the Age’s first mass organizations, 
except for churches—this accounted for much of their interwar conser- 
vatism. Class and national movements remained predominantly mascu- 
lne. The relatively few feminists of the ‘first wave’ and the rather more of 
the ‘second wave’ both allied with the Left. Yet tensions arose as male 
leftist leaders demonstrated sexism, where issues acceptable to the Left 
were not those most suited to women’s problems, and where embracing 
lefusm alienated conservative feminists. The core of the Left—feminist 
alliance rested on the three ‘public’ issue-areas of employment, education 
and anti-militarism. On the first two, maternal interests ran quite parallel, 
while on the third women were, dubiously, supposed to have natures 
which inclined them toward pacifism. 


Yet two other emerging issue-areas raised other conflicts, sometimes with 
the Left. First, women alone bear children and they also do most of the 
raising. Since society benefits 1f bearing and raising occur in conditions of 
comfort, women have demanded that social citizenship should include 
benefits like maternity and child allowances. But since socialism was 
employment-centred—trapping some feminists in such a perspective—it 
was slow to respond, sometimes ceding the ground of maternity to 
Chnstian Democracy and other religious movements. Second, women 
have fought against direct exploitation by individual men of individual 
women, generating a whole host of issues, from equality in making and 
terminating marnage, through inhentance Jaws, patnarchal authority in 
the ‘private’ sphere of the family, and male or female entitlements to 
receive child-benefits, to sexual harassment and rape. Some of these 
issues fit into the traditional conservative-socialist spectrum of the 
nation-state, but others cross-cut ıt or set men against women, even inside 
the household. Gender politics thus became more distinct from those at 
the core of the traditional nation-state. 
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Many social trends also entwine with gender relations. Growing life-style 
liberalism, sexual permissiveness, employment trends, welfare provision 
and changes in marriage laws have increased personal autonomy, divorce, 
serial monogamy and single parenting—usually by the mother. This has 
weakened the stability and authority of the family and probably contrib- 
uted to generational difficulties. It has also worsened gender inequalities 
for some women and their dependents, especially among some ethnic 
minorities—hence increasing divisiveness among women. 


Culture Wars 


Thus gender, sexuality and the family have become fiercely but confus- 
ingly politicized. Most contending actors demand wore regulation by the 
nation-state using the law or welfare agencies: to restrict or liberalize 
abortion, pre-marital conception and single parenting; to clanfy harass- 
ment, child abuse and rape and the evidence needed to prosecute them. 
Linked to generational issues, the debate intensifies the sense of a decline 
of moral authority within the family. The result are new ‘culture wars’ 
between liberals-cum-feminists and a new Right buttressed by religious 
orthodoxy, mobilizing just as many female as male activists.» Gender 
issues disoriented the interwar Left, whose feminism ran ahead of most 
women’s experience; now they disorient Left and Right alike. But though 
gender confuses, it hardly undermines the nation-state since the new 
contenders and the new agenda seek its authoritative regulation. New 
issue-area activists—concemed with gender or ecology—may emerge 
interstitially but then their activists demand institutionalization. Since 
authoritative social regulation remains overwhelmingly the province of 
the nation-state, their emergence may ultimately reinvigorate its politics 
and broaden its scope. 


I have acknowledged that economic stagnation, budget crisis and changing 
identities—instancing generation and gender—all pose new problems for 
the nation-states of the North. But they do not undermine or engulf them 
to the point where the term ‘Landslide’ seems appropriate. Hobsbawm has 
perhaps become trapped by his historian’s predilection for Age metaphors. 
Is the whole world Irving in a singular Age? The Soviet Bloc has collapsed, 
and its successor-states have extremely varied prospects. The South is even 
more diverse, for in parts viable nation-states are booming, while others 
exhibit enormous inequalities, others near economic and political collapse: 
most are probably repeating familiar post-1945 cycles of achievement and 
hope followed by setbacks and dismay. The problems of the South concern 
not the collapse of established modernism or of the institutionalized 
capitalist nation-state but their failure to arrive. The North is in more steady 
state, its economic and political institutions fraying a little. This is no global 
landslide. I am not sure a single metaphor can encompass such diveraity— 
other than perhaps a more stuttering and more universally capitalist phase 
of The Age of Nation-States. 


Hobsbawm ends by touching briefly upon the ‘Landslide’ scenario that 
most worries some others, including many youthful activists. Paul 


D James Hunter hes analyzed the new lines of division in the most striking case, 
the United States, in Cudters Warr The Straggle to Defias Ameria, New York 1991. 
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Kennedy’s recent book comes to gloomy conclusions about populaton, 
natural resources, environmental degradation and ‘eco-wars’.4 
Hobsbawm agrees such issues might indeed dominate the next century. 
Linking them to widening global inequalities, he argues that distnbution 
not growth must be the concern of the next millennium. The fate of 
humanity depends on the restoration of public authorities, he concludes 
(P. 578). I have good news for him: the public authorities are not in such 
bad shape after all. 


For older intellectuals (who can remember when high culture still domi- 
nated mass media), who are Marxian socialists (whose ideology is most in 
collapse), who live in Western Europe (where the xu is eroding political 
-sovereignty) and who more particularly live in Britain (where national 
confidence and political competence are particularly low), ıt may seem a 
‘Landslide’ is underway. But we should remember when nation-states and 
Cold-War capitalism seemed at their institutionalized height. Fashionable 
theories then purveyed structural functionalism, structural Marxism and 
Marcusean one-dimensionality, all recognizably products of the age of — 
capitalist—institutionalized nation-states. They correctly perceived that 
neither class nor any other conflict was then breaking apart ‘the system’. 
But they greatly exaggerated the homogeneity and integration of that age. 
They did not see that institutionalization throws up its own problems or 
that many areas of life were not so institutionalized. Now postmodernists, 
cultural theorists and others have correctly identified recent processes of 
interstitial emergence but greatly exaggerated their scale—and the conse- 
quent chaos of the world. Eric Hobsbawm need not have conceded so 
much: his work will outlast theirs. 


4 Paul Kennedy, Prepering for the Twenty-First Ceatery, London 1993. In fact 
Kennedy’s treatment of global capitalem and the nation-state system is as cursory 
as Hobsbawm’ is of ecological sssues. 
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Lucio Magri 


The Reststable Rise of the 
Italian Bight 


In the last few years Italan political events have attracted the attention 
of many in Europe who have been particularly impressed by two star- 
tling occurrences: the successful manipulation of the masses by the 
media, especially television, and the entrance of a neo-fascist party into 
government. Very few, however, have tried to analyze the reasons for 
these events or to grasp the general, persistent tendencies which 
underlie them. As a consequence, these Italian incidents have been 
quickly passed over, taken as mere anomalies tied to a particular 
national context and to transitory circumstances, or as an interesting 
manifestation of some of the inconveniences of modern democracy— 
alarming perhaps but nonetheless a minority concern and entirely con- 
trollable. 


T would like to propose a completely different analysis comprising three 
main points: 


1) That the unexpected victory of the new Right in Italy 1s not a merely 
circumstantial fact, nor does it express a crisis of the political system 
alone, nor does it signal the reappearance or the revival of old reac- 
tionary tendencies. Rather, it is the very modern product of an organic 
cnisis in the economy, culture and the unity of the nation itself. While 
the new Right proposes a radical solution to these crises, today it is still 
a confused and incoherent force—but ıt seems destined for future invig- 


oration. 


2) That this menace is not a concern only for Italy but that it expresses 
and anticipates general processes and tendencies. For better or worse, the 
situation in Italy is prophetic: as in 1922, when Mussolini staged his coup 
d'état, and as in 1968, it 18 symbolic of a new phase spreading throughout 
the West and especially in Europe. 


3) That the new Right is far from victorious: its ideas are still clumsy and 
disordered, and its motives contradictory. It can succeed in the future, 
however, and produce disaster if the Left does not recognize the menace, 
and effectively resist it. Above all, this means presenting an adequate alter- 
native to the economic, social, institutional and cultural crisis in which the 
Right has its origin and its strength. 
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It is not possible in this brief paper to make a full explanation of the rea- 
soning and the evidence behind each of these statements. I will therefore 
limit myself to a few remarks which are intended to stimulate reflection 
and encourage discussion. 


1. The New Situation in Italy 


The new Italian political ‘case’ is the product of deep cnsis, a condition 
which burst out from under the collapse of the former political system. 
The spark for this explosion was of course the legal inquiries that brought 
many important figures to tial for serous offences. These cases revealed 
generalized corruption, the influence of the mafia over the leaders of 
major political parties, and over the highest authorities of the economy 
and the state apparatus. Such a revelation was unprecedented. However, it 
is impossible to understand why all this happened—why the magistracy 
was able and willing to move in this direction after such a long period of 
inaction, why the public, who had long known of and tolerated corrup- 
tion, supported this move and urged them on, why the charges have not 
merely decapitated but completely destroyed established parties and insti- 
tuttons—if one does not see what was behind this system of corruption 
and contributed to its downfall. Political corruption had assumed a par- 
ticular dimension and role in Italy because of social and ideological strug- 


gle. 


This situation was produced by the seemingly permanent government of 
the same parties which little by little came to identify themselves as the 
state itsclf. To operate they were obliged to organize a base of mass 
support founded on patronage and ‘assistenziale’—the system by which 
government party members enjoyed special favour when dealing with 
public institutions. Acquiescence in this system of power was justified by 
the fight against 2 communist party which was relatively autonomous 
from the Soviet Union and capable of effective and widespread opposi- 

tion. The resources for financing this system were in the beginning pro- 
vided by rapid economic development and later by an increase in the 
national debt. When the ideological reason for the maintenance of the 
system disappeared, and the resources to implement ıt were exhausted, 
the system collapsed, and with it those parties which were, more than any- 
where else, identified with the very structure of democracy and the state. 
The crisis of the political system would not have occurred if it had not 
been determined by these deeper processes. 


Firstly, there is the economic crisis: an uncontrolled national debt of two 
thousand trillion lira, combined with generalized tax evasion, the produc- 
tive and social degradation of the south and the secessionist reaction of 
the north. Secondly, there have been the processes restructuring capital 10 
the Eighties, which are similar to those in other countries but have been 
characterized by 2 great expansion of small and medium sized enterprises 
which are often technologically advanced and mostly directed towards 
foreign markets. Priority has been given to indrvidual consumption, 
entailing 2 progressive decline of collective structures and services— 
schools, research, transport—and a structural imbalance of taxation, all 
this founded on the direct connection between big enterprises and politi- 
cal power. 
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The unresolved economic crisis, and the unrestrained and disorganized 
processes of restructuring, created mass support and an ideological basis 
for an uprising not only against a corrupt regime but against all public 
intervention in the economy: against public taxation, the parties and the 
unions. The leading protagonists of this social rebellion have been the 
new classes, the small and middle entrepreneurs, especially those in the 
north. However, other wider groups have also been involved in this revolt, 
especially in the metropolitan areas: the unemployed, casual workers 
lacking the protection of an agreed contract, youngsters without 2 future 
who have not felt represented by the Left—itself frequently subdued by a 
conservative current—and have been seduced by the new individualist 
culture and by protests lacking any principle or ideological basis. All this 
explains why the collapse of the old regime has made possible the elec- 
toral victory of a leader like Berlusconi, despite his implication in the old 
regime, the improvized nature of his challenge and his alliance with forces 
which, until this point, had been marginal, discredited and opposed to 
each other, such as the Lega Nord and the ex-fascists, the Alleanza 
Nazionale. 


In this context, the power of television has been a support for these 
forces, not their generator. Yet this can help us to understand something 
about the nature of the new Right. E EE ane Ue TF still is, to 
import into Italy the recipes and ideology of Reagan and Thatcher: not 
just cuts but the complete dismantlement of the welfare state, alongside 
radical adjustments to the labour market, cuts in taxation and public 
spending, and privatization to affect not only public enterprises but also 
to remove public control from important services—especially education 
and the media. Such a programme could not gain adequate support from 
the population without demagogic manipulation, particularly at a moment 
when Reaganite politics was in crisis and in a country where popular resis- 
tance is still strong. Furthermore, the new Right could not introduce this 
programme without an explicitly authoritanan tightening of political 
institutions. So what emerged in 1994 was not simply the continuation of 
a movement which had already been experienced across the Atlantic, the 
tail of which was now trailing over a European country. It was a new 
version, more dangerous and aggressive than its model—a populist, 
authoritarian regime. 


In the period following Berlusconi’ victory, it has been possible to see to 
what degree this tendency is still embryonic and can be opposed. As soon 
as it was a matter, not merely of assembling votes, but of governing, 
things became much more complex: the interests and the temperaments 
of the new Right revealed themselves to be contradictory. The country’s 
problems were too recalcitrant to be solved by such a programme and the 
new ruling class, amateur politicians recruited from society's rampanti 
(yuppies), were inadequate. Thus at the first hurdles—the reform of the 
pensions necessary to reassure the international markets, and the question 
of the magistracy which had to be addressed to face the forthcoming 
inquiries about Berlusconi himself—the government fell, losing the 
support of the Lega. At the same time, the greatest demonstrations of 
mass awakening for decades were seen, including a general strike, and a 
new democratic conscience was reactivated, even among moderate politi- 
cal and social forces. The government was brought down. New elections, 
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which the Right may lose, will be held soon. Even so, it is extremely dan- 
getous to maintain that the menace is vanishing and that things are return- 
ing to normal. The economic crisis and the social discontent 
accompanying ıt have not by any means receded and the present govern- 
ment of technocrats appears only to stimulate them. The opinion polls 
show that the new Right has gained more votes than ever before—46 per 
cent to be precise. Thus the coalition of the Right can only be defeated 
under the new majoritarian system by a front which would unite all their 
potential opponents, from the Lega to Rifondazione: this is a difficult, if 
not an impossible, prospect. The situation is still completely open. 


2. The Italian Situation as a Warning 


What happens in Italy does not concern only Italy. It 1s enough to look 
around Europe and the world in general to realize that most of the con- 
stitutive elements of the new ‘Italian case’ are hatching elsewhere. I am 
not only referring to the display of subversive and reactionary moods in 
other countries or to the widespread new discoveries of corruption, or to 
challenges to governments and parties—Spain now seems to be following 
Italy. Above all of this, there is a general crisis—of political representa- 
tion, of competence in the selection of leaders, that undermines institu- 
tions and produces an increasing phenomenon of political abstention and 
of protest against the whole establishment. I am talking about a financial 
crisis produced by the interest on the national debt and about a fiscal 
mutiny which is taking place even in more solid economies. I am talking 
about the local, secessionist thrusts that undermine individual West 
European states in their richest regions and which assume barbarous 
forms in Eastern Europe. Great political agitation announces the far from 
marginal effects of these tensions: the new Right in Spain, the French 
presidential elections, the new composition of the Congress in the United 
States, and the rise of the new Right in Austria and Belgium. 


Although we must draw distinctions between these different situations, it 
is immediately clear that there are many analogies with events in Italy. A 
question then arises: what unifies all these worrying tendencies? At this 
point the analysis becomes very complex and we must be cautious in 
making our hypotheses. However, in a few words I can venture an 
opinion: everything originated in economic crisis, beginning in the mid- 
seventies with the breaking of a system which had governed the whole 
capitalist order since the end of the World War. It was a crisis of the 
Fordist—Keynesian model of vast industries, full employment, the redis- 
tribution of wealth, state intervention, and the welfare state as the basis 
for rapid and sustained economic development. This crisis, which I 
cannot analyze here, prevents a return to the past for it involved a massive 
restructuring of the economy and political power. The driving force for 
this process was the multinational companies, supported by neo-liberal 
ideology. The instruments for the change were offered by the technologi- 
cal revolution and the passage to a post-industnal society. 


The consequences of this change are well known: globalization of the 


economy, the weakening of national state power and the supremacy of 
financial capital, Production is decentralized between large and small 


enterprises, between metropolitan areas and the suburbs, while service 
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industries become increasingly dominant in advanced socicties. 
Enterprises are increasingly free of both legal regulation and the restraint 
imposed by trade-union organizations. A new alliance between profit and 
financial revenue replaces the previous compromise between capital and 
employment. On the political level ıt means the overturn of the authority 
of parliamentary institutions, the decline of mass parties, and the manip- 
ulation of the media in the making of consensus. 


This crisis and the subsequent restructuring has succeeded in establishing 
a strong and compact system of control, the most important result of 
which was the collapse of the communist states in the East. However, in 
contrast to the previous phase—and this is a central point—it has not 
succeeded in bringing about a general recovery of production or social 
solidarity. Rather, ıt has created deep poverty and inequality, structural 
unemployment and precarious conditions of work, in short, a corporative 
pulverization of the social body which has produced a decline in mass 
culture, and the absence of recognized and stable political institutions. All 
this pushes, indeed almost forces, the dominant interests into going 
further towards a concentration of revenue and power. They use for their 
purposes the anxiety of the middle class about the security of their 
savings and indeed about their everyday safety, when set against the wors- 
ening condition of the subordinated classes, marginalized and impover- 
ished, bound to passivity or irrational acts of rebellion. So we see the 
reappearance in the United States of a Reaganite Right, no longer opt- 
mistic and reassuring but brutal and apocalyptic. It 1s especially in Europe, 
however—where the ruling classes have followed the same neo-liberal 
impulse but without eliminating the welfare state and workers’ oghts— 
where the new balance of capital has come under intense pressure. Mass 
unemployment, the national debt, the impasse of the European Union, 
the crisis of political parties and trade unions all indicate the gravity of 
this situation. As in the thirties, in a moment of great crisis a choice 
appears between courageous, structural reform and the rise of reac- 
tionary mass regimes. In this perspective, Italian political developments 
anticipate a much more general problem. 


3. The Difficulties of the Left 


How has the Left reacted and how should it react in such a situation? 
Even on this question, Italian political events are instructive and express 
general tendencies. The two major events of the end of the century—the 
collapse of ‘actually existing socialism’ and the restructuring of capital- 
ism—have initiated the most profound cnsis in the history of the Left, to 
such an extent that many ask themselves if the term still has any meaning. 
These events have severely affected, not only those on the Left who 
expected a revolutionary outbreak along the lines of the October model, 
but also the programmes, instruments of intervention, the social basis 
and the values of European reformism. 


The strongest Left parties—social democrats in the north and the Pcr— 
have long avoided dealing with the problem or have even failed to recog- 
nize ıt. They have continued to propose over and over again formulas 
which have already been expenmented with—such as support for eco- 
nomic development and income redistribution—sometimes superficially 
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decorated with an environmentalist and feminist facede, waiting for the 
crisis to cease and hoping that the collapse of the East and the techno- 
logical revolution would offer them the opportunity to relaunch them- 
selves. But when reality proved even harder and the menace of the Right 
deeper and more enduring than they had imagined, when the ‘revolution’ 
seemed impossible and reformism unable to progress without attacking 
major structural problems and the question of the very nature of the 
ruling model of development, then two opposing tendencies formed on 
the European Left. 


The first and prevalent tendency aims to exterminate the Left’s cultural 
identity as a transformative force, along with every great ambition for 
reform and any connection to a specific social base and to mass social 
struggles based on class. The result 1s the transformation of the Left 
movements into parties of opinion which aim to conquer the political 
centre and gain the support of a moderate electorate to legitimize the 
powers that be. Such a move ıs similar to the development of the 
American Democratic Party—also now in crisis. However, I do not want 
to be polemical or to condemn these people as traitors. This tendency is 
the product of real problems and difficulties: the necessity of making 
alliances with moderate partners in order to win elections; the submission 
of the reform programme to the strict limits imposed by the financial 


powers, given their tremendous strength. 


It is, however, a fact that this line of action has not and does not function. 
When such a Left is in opposition, it has extemporized, hesitated, been 
unable to produce ideas, stimulate mass movements or any real social 
force. When, eventually the weariness of its adversary allows this Left ten- 
dency to govern, it rules in a way which is not much different from the 
Right; it becomes corrupt, it disappoints and loses whatever consensual 
support ıt had, and eventually it fuels a more aggressive thrust towards the 


Right. This has happened in France, and 1s happening now in Spain and 
the United States. 


The second tendency is in some ways a reaction to the first, a Left with 
radical views which has been asserting itself under different names and 
following different traditions: communists, environmentalists, anarchists 
or a mixture of all three. It 1s this tendency which assumes the role of rep- 
resenting the most marginalized classes, of expressing the discontent of 
the working class, especially those employed in traditional industries. Yet 
it voluntarily confines itself to ideological propaganda and social protest, 
and in this way avoids dealing with the problems of political alliances, 
programmes of reform and of real alternatrves to the present form of 
government. 


This tendency should also be taken senously. It is not a remainder of the 
past nor is ıt merely an ideological dream about the future. On the contrary, 
it arises from deep social phenomena and it reacts as best it can against a 
vacuum of prospects, values and points of reference. It is the other side of 
the moderate Left and they reciprocally feed off each other. Again, 
however, this tendency has not and does not function, not even on its own 
terms. Its success has indeed been undermined by the failure of the 
October Revolution, that is, by the lack of perspective onto a new social 
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order, but also by the fragmentation and fragility of the vanous groups 
which comprise the revolutionary Left, which often find themselves con- 
tradicting each other and oscillating between subversion and subordina- 
tion. Finally, the weakness of this Left is also due to the failed struggles of 
the working class, the unemployed and of the environmentalists which, in 
this difficult context of weak government and harsh economic conditions, 
have not produced a movement with any lasting cohesion. 


If this polarization between an excessively moderate and a radical Left 
continues, the Right, not finding an effective adversary, may well become 
more successful, using alternately the docility of the former and the 
extremism of the latter to forward its views. The recent elections in 
France can help us to understand this situation. In Italy, too, we have seen 
and lived through all this in a conspicuous mannet. In fact, a party of the 
Left, the Socialist Party of Craxi, was the first to follow stnctly neo-con- 
servative politics in managing the government It was this party which 
expanded the diffused Italian network of governmental corruption, and 
which died after the examining magistracy charged and sentenced its 
leaders. In Italy the Communist Party, more than the social democrats, 
retained mass support and cultural autonomy and had many resources 
with which to construct a modern progressive force. It lost the opportu- 
nity to do this in 1989 due to its anxiety to liberate itself from its own 
history and to rapidly gain power in government. Thus the majority of its 
members decided not only to change the Party’s name but also to shift its 
programmes and manner of acting towards the right. The Party leaders 
thought that the way to win power was to support electoral reform to 
introduce a majoritarian system, to put aside fundamental social questions 
and to renounce opposition to the dominant political economy. Thus as 
the political system collapsed, the Party presented to the voters not the 
alternative between Right and Left, but between old and new. The new ti- 
umphed, but ın the form of Berlusconi. 


A minority among the PCI has attempted to withstand these changes not 
only in the name of a past which should not be eradicated, but also in the 
name of a new political and cultural identity which must be constructed. 
It 18 not by chance that it has called itself ‘Rifondazione’ and that it has 
promoted a strategy of unity for the entire Left to achieve a real alterna- 
tive government for the country. This is why in 1994 an electoral alliance 
was constituted. It was belated and precarious and did not win but it did 
at least prevent the complete trumph of the Right. The alliance also con- 
tributed to the movement which contested Berlusconi’s plans to reform 
pension rules, and thus helped overthrow the government. 


Nevertheless, as soon as the Berlusconi government fell, the problem of 
the unity of the Left arose once more: to form not merely a defensive 
alliance but to initiate a governmental agreement, the polarization of the 
two ‘Lefts’ had to be overcome in a much more radical fashion. This 
problem can compromise 2 possible electoral success ın the immediate 
future since without the vote of the entire Left a moderate alliance cannot 
win. Even so, a worse result would be that of a Left which, having won 
the election, is powerless to solve the problems of the country. This 
would mean the complete failure to assert a political alternative, and allow 
the Right to achieve a definitive victory. 
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Some Final Considerations 


Given this brief description of the Italian situation and my even briefer 
reflections upon its general significance, I have neither the matenal nor 
the presumption to find an answer to the question ‘what can be done? It 
seems possible and useful, however, to indicate three subjects on which to 
reflect culturally and work politically. 


1) The unity of the Left, or better, of ‘the Lefts’. This 1s not a sufficient 
condition for winning elections but it is a necessary one—without it no 
government can be formed, not ın Italy nor elsewhere. When I speak of 
unity I am not only referring to tactical and defensive electoral agree- 
ments—which are often made—or to a unity of action relating to single 
objectives of the immediate struggles—often imposed by circumstances, 
This unity must arise from cultural confrontation, from the discussion of 
a common political programme between political formations which have 
their own specific histories, traditions and cultural backgrounds—-socual- 
ists, communists, greens and the Catholic Left. These are movements 
which are not constituted in the form of a party but which make up a 
ltvely but divided underground Left, submerged but vital. Moreover, 
when I speak about the unity of the Left I do not intend the formation of 
a single monolithic party. The plurality of the Left is a reality that cannot 
be eliminated and that can indeed be extremely positive. What is necessary 
18 to create forms of organization—for instance of 2 federative kind that 
could exploit this nch diversity and avoid sectarianism, harsh competition 
and the preoccupation of parties with purely internal matters. 


2) ‘Strong reformism’: the crisis and restructuring of the capitalist system 
have both worn down the old social-democratic compromise and made 
the task of even moderate administrative reform very difficult. It is nec- 
essary therefore to define a realistic though ambitious body of structural 
reforms, a new model of economic growth and of institutional order, as 
an alternative to the specific capitalism of this historical phase. The objec- 
tives of a new Left movement able to produce such 2 permanent aggre- 
gation can be the promotion of a development which is ‘environmentally 
sustainable, a redistribution of the revenue between social classes and 
between private and collective consumption, a redistribution of labour— 
by the reduction of working hours—the creation of works of public 
utility that the market cannot produce, struggle against stock-market deal- 
ings which are parasitic and speculative, economic democracy, an over- 
coming of the bureaucratic social state not through privatization but 
social management, schools for continuing education. All these are aims 
which not only need to be defined in a unitary program, but also require 
real movements, common sense and organized participation. 


3) Finally there is the subject, the most difficult and most neglected one, 
of the effective political and cultural coordination of the Left, at least at a 
European level. In the context of an increasingly unified—although ever 
more unequal—world, no mass movement can achieve results, nor any 
progressive government stand, in national isolation. The invisible hand of 
the market is now a strong and concentrated power that Operates across 
borders through financial manoeuvring, technological choices and the 
cultural industries. The international political institutions are impotent or 
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completely elude popular sovereignty. The Left is even more divided 
between countries than it is between its own national factions: its differ- 
ent national components hardly quarrel because they do not care about 
global matters. 


i Frankly, I cannot say if an effort in this direction will be begun and if we 
will succeed in the immediate future in avoiding even greater defeats than 
the ones which we already bear. In the face of fascism, the Left once suc- 
ceeded in unifying itself, and not only in a defensive struggle. It fostered 
hopes for social transformation, and was eventually victorious—though 
only after fascism had won power in many countries and led to war. Today 
the Right must be blocked and an alternative exit constructed to escape 
the crisis which affects the entire globe. We are still in time and we still 
have the strength. As politicians and as intellectuals, it is necessary to 
move quickly and with determination, as Gramsci said, using pessimism 
of intelligence and optimism of the will. We must act without resignation 
and without panic, rejecting the notion that there is no alternative along 
with the ‘moloch of the market’, but not simply by denouncing its power 

and the damage it does. Finally, we mist rediscover the Marxist fondness 

i for analysis of the concrete situation so as to grasp its contradictions and 
act upon them. ` 


Translated by Elina Lisdé 
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motifs 


Régis Debray 


Remarks on the Spectacle 


“The society of the spectacle’ ıs a phrase that has passed, in France, and I 
suppose elsewhere, into common parlance. The recent death of Guy Debord 
has had a share in grving to his work of 1967, and to the Situationist trend of 
the sixties, a reputation as invaluable points of reference; some researchers, 
who are particularly interested in the history of images and representation, 
have seen a parallel between the works of Walter Benjamin and Guy Debord, 
or have thought that they fit into a logical sequence. When a frend recently 
wrote to me along these lines, I was led to answer him ın order to clarify issues 
which seem to arise from a theoretical misunderstanding. It is these personal 
reflections that I propose to make available here.’ 


Technology and religion, mechanization and spirituality: these are, it 
seems, the ‘rational core’ of our century, the decisive issue—and not 
‘communism or capitalism’, ‘totalitarianism or freedom’, as our dominant 
intelligentsia have insisted for fifty years. In this respect, Walter Benjamin, 
as early as the thirties, was ahead of his time. Thirty years later, Debord 
was still stirring up our philosophical past—the froth rather than the sub- 
stance. As one might expect, his German precursor adopted a less rhetor- 
ical tone, soberly focusing his analysis on the present and on various real 
objects: photography and panoramas, arcades and tramways, the 
museums and squares of Paris, and Biedermeier furniture. By contrast, 
the spokesman of the French arrière- gardes took up a prophetic tone as the 
herald of a new age. What was truly radical in Benjamin’s approach was tts 
changing of viewpoints and methods of observation; in the case of 
Debord, it was rather a formal effect, the form of the ‘Manifesto’, a remake 
of the posture of the Young Hegelians—the time is here, let us give back 
to man his own truth, our criticism ‘will carry the revolution to its term. 


The Society of the Spactacts, first published in 1967, should really bear the date 
1841, the year of the first edition of The Essence of Christianity. This is true 
of both its syntax and vocabulary. Feuerbach provides not only an epi- 
graph for Debord, but a ready-made structure for his argument. 
Recognition of this plagiarism ıs a generational matter, and I quite under- 


* This is the text of a talk given at the conference “Towards a Theory of the Image’ 
held at the Jan van Eyck Academy in Maastricht earlier this year. A version of this 


talk was published ın Débats, no. 85, May—August 1995. 
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stand that it escapes the attention of the young, In the early sixties, gradu- 
ate students and candidates for the agrigatron who haunted the halls of the 
Sorbonne, we were all of us Feuerbachians, keen on the style of the 
‘young Marx’. The disintegration of the old Marx has given his great elder, 
Feuerbach, an air of novelty. Today the ‘young Hegelian’ seems ‘post- 
Marxist’ though, in conceptual terms, he is actually pre-Marxist. Let us 
excerpt at random two definitions: the life of societies as an ‘immense 
accumulation of spectacles’, and then, ‘the spectacle 1s not a set of images 
but a social relation between persons, mediated by images. . ”* For every 
two phrases in this cult book, one depends on a crib where ıt 18 placed 
opposite a translation of its own argument, but amnesia and the driving of 
Marx from later minds have erased the translation’s left column—with its 
original passages on money, capitalism, ideology and so on... lifted from 
the Massscripts of 1844 and elsewhere, which everybody knew at the time. 


The originality of The Society of the Spectacle was to bring together two 
banalities, overlaying the 1840s themes of alienation, absolutely unmod- 
ified, with 1960s objects—consumer society, culture, publicity. The 
encounter between the old stencil and the new artefact—or the shadow 
which it cast—doubtless produced the effect of reality, with existential 
resonances, but not an effect of real knowledge, bearing new insights. The 
plagiarism of the style, acknowledged ## ecremis— plagiarism is neces- 
sary’, says Debord ın fragment 207—made it possible to hide from view 
the plagiarism of the thought, an old pharmaceutical technique. 


God and Ideology Made in the Image of Man 


What was it that Ths Essence of Christianity had to tell us? That the being of 
humanity hed seperated itself from its essence by projecting it onto God, 
the inverted mirror of actual humanity in which it venerates its own 
power turned against itself. Furthermore, that this generalized separation 
engendered religious illusion, an inverted profane content, a negation of 
the human wherein man affirms as other that which he denies in himself. 
But also that this illusion will come to an end once humanity, educated by 
criticism, rediscovers the truth inherent in its illusions, namely its own 
essence previously alienated in the fantastic form of God or ideology. 


What does Ths Society of the Spectacle have to say? That market society has 
become separated from itself by alienating itself in spectacle, the inverted 
image of social reality, the ‘present model of life’ in which we venerate 
our own power turned against ourselves. That this generalized separation 
has engendered the all-inclusive spectacular, which 1s ‘the real world 
turned upside-down’ and the ‘visible negation of life’, a negation that, in 
its turn, subdues living persons for its own purposes, But also that this 
illusion will come to an end once the ‘atomized crowd subjected to ’ 
manipulations’ liberates itself by taking hold again of its own essenct, 
which has been alienated ın the fantastic form of spectacle or ideology. 


Had nothing, then, taken place in history and philosophy between 1841 
and 1967? Yes, sociology and the invention of electronic images. So one 





2 Guy Debord, The Socsety of the Spactack, Detroit 1993. The book is drvided into 
sections and 1s without pagination. 
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should write ‘society’ instead of ‘humanity’, and ‘spectacle’ instead of 
‘ideology’. Except for this detail of phrasing, the ‘Situationist’ discourse 
follows word-for-word the tracks of Hegelianism: objectification, separa- 
tion, negation, reversal, reversal of the reversal. Humanity’s liberation will 
come about through the reuniting of what was separated: the predicate 
and the subject. These stages are the scansion of a much-heralded - 
odyssey that will see the exit from false consciousness and a return of the 
self to a tranquil joy, under the ‘concrete’ form of a democracy of 
workers’ councils: ‘the Council in which the theory of praxis regulates 
itself and beholds its own action’. Theory of practice. this appealing syn- 
tagma brushes aside trivial mediations—how a theory becomes practical 
1s precisely the problem. This shrinking of contraries speaks of the faith 
one was able to maintain, ever since the time of that classical German 
pre-Marxist, in the virtues of strident declaratrve critical thinking. Practice 
for the Feuerbachians consisted in reading Feuerbach, who was finally 
going to delrver man—humanity in general—from his chains. As for 
Debord, it consisted of reading Debord, and the unrelenting 
excommunication of non-readers and bad readers, the conspirators of 
silence or distortion—for aside from a few of the elect, the rest of the 
world had taken up the call to gag the mouth of Truth. In both cases, it 15 
only following 2 recognition, a reversal of the reversal, that men will be 
able to come back down to earth from heaven, overturning their love of 
God, of ideology, of the spectacle—these are equivalent terms—into a 
love of active and sentient humanity. In short, the tradition is safe. 


This modernist refresher course in an ideological form of argument 
advanced in the Germany of 1840—but which the human sciences have 
since relegated to the status of an edifying tale—rests on the idea of a 
generic nature, of man’s pre-existent essence. It is difficult these days to be 
unaware that the nature of man 1s not to have a nature, and that this lack 
of origin is precisely at the origin of the making of man, the techno- 
genesis of the human. Essentialist ontologies are obliged to wipe away 
everything that has been discovered since 1848, as if Darwin, Freud, 
Pierce, Leroi-Gourhan and Simondon had never existed. The theological 
postulate of a human ‘essence’ is an inheritance of the revealed religions 
for which God created man after his own image, once and for all. It has 
not stood up well against a number of discoveries, beginning with 
palacontology. This postulate still underpins the atheist idealism of the 
humanist neo-Hegelians who for a century have been announcing the 
final reconciliation of existence with human essence. Following a 
hundred others, Debord historicizes the secular tale of the Apocalypse: 
“With the practical distategrahon of this society, ideology—the final wareason 
that blocks access to historical life—must disappear.) This is the old 
premise of the end as a return to the origin, here christened ‘self-emanci- 
pation’ or ‘councils’ democracy’. Generalized autonomy is God come 
back down to earth and converted to collectivism. This fantasy of imme- 
diacy, 2 workers’ Parousia of transparency that the Left Hegelians would 
have thought simplistic, excludes by its very principle the hard labour of 
real mediations. It disclaims politica] mediation as a structuring instantiation 
of collective existence, along with sechazcal mediatton as a structuring 
instantiation of the hominization process. Nor does our author ever 





3 Ibid., section 214. 
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speak the language of technology or politics: such silence 1s typical of the 
moralist in all ages and climes. He fulminates from afar without taking a 
look up close. We are at the opposite end of the spectrum from the 
mediological approach with its long, laborious thought about material 
mediations. 


The error, it seems to me, was in the starting point. Debord and company 
made the Marxist definition of ideology their own: the inverted reflection 
of the real appearing on the rear wall of consciousness, as if in a camera 
obscura. That is why they assumed that one would soon be able to set 
right a world which goes around with its head where its feet should be. As 
though, in the final analysis, it was only a matter of a false image hiding 
our real being from us so, by simply standing the mirror upright, we could 
correct ‘this distorted consciousness of realities’ and reappropriate our 
lost true being, That mirror was the integrated ‘spectacular’, fused from 
the ‘concentrated spectacular’ and ‘diffuse spectacular’ identified respec- 
tively with communism and capitalism. It 1s precisely in breaking with this 
specular conception of ideology, or with ‘spectacle’, that the mediological 
project is born. Ideology is not the astithesis of a body of knowledge or 
reality—some illusion, misperception or false consciousness—but the 
form and means of collective organization. It is not a modality of seeing 
but a constraint upon doiag. That is why one can no longer stick with 
Marxist idealism, the ultimate platonic avatar, in which ideology is some- 
thing that passes directly into our heads, and ideas are projected onto 
screens. 


One Society, One Spectacle? 


Conceiving of spectacle as ‘matenalized ideology’ left Debord’s Situation- 
ism with no choice other than to erase all historical, social and technolog- 
ical determination, jeering at but essentializing the society, the spectacle, Ae 
action, # culture. Certainly there is no denying the existence of logical 
abstractions and positive totalites—theoretical models which synthesize 
general characters after the assimilation of particular real objects—the 
theatre, the cinema, video and so on. Yet to encompass everything under 
the name ‘the society of the spectacle’ is to partake of the ideological 
realm or of mythical abstraction, without the prior digestion of sub- 
stances: it allows one neither to think through the effective realities it des- 
ignates, nor to criticize to the very roots what it denounces. For where 
there is no careful discernment of the articulations and turning points in the 
development of a process, no scrutiny of the joints and chinks in the 
armour, there can be no intellectual pwrebase on the concrete course of 
things. The notion of spectacle drifts as an entelechy above cultures, an 
entity lacking all history and economy, without borders or geography. A 
phantasmagorical notion, colossal and sauntering, it fuels spontaneous 
faith in the existence of a universal history of the image, of looking, or of 
recording sound, uniformly imposing itself in every nook and cranny of 
the so-called ‘global village’. Islam is no ‘society of the spectacle’—nor is 
the West, by the way—but for historical reasons that belong to it alone. 
The billion human beings which constitute it have their own specific ‘ide- 
ology’, their own cultural mediology, this also holds for Buddhism and 
Confucianism. The interconnectedness of technological networks, far 
from weakening these religious identities, reanimate and redefine them. 
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We can see this in Algiers or Teheran, where the audiocassette miniatur- 
ises and distributes the calling of the hour of prayer, or the satellite dish 
resuscitates the ayatollah and imam ıt was supposed to have put out of 
business. 


Only incarceration within the scholarly mind-set, which diverts one from 
the object’s technological reality, can explain the misunderstanding with 
which Debord opened his exposition: ‘Everything that was directly lived 
has moved away into a representation’.4 This is not a diagnosis but a com- 
mentator’s scholium, not an observation but a deduction. And this 
because, stnce 1839—which marks the appearance of the first photo- 
graphic print and thus the year zero of the ‘indexical paradigm’ that will 
little by little come to occupy pride of place ın all the sectors of social life 
and artistic genres—we have witnessed an evolution in the other direc- 
tion. From this time, everything that had been distanced in and by repre- 
sentation has come to be lived directly: the state, parliament, political 
parties but also pictures, plays, sculpture, films and the written word itself. 
The index wins out over the symbol, event over ritual, the improvised 
over the deferred; everywhere presence nibbles away at representation. 


With the advent of participatory or interactive communication in groups 
or en masse—as in rock concerts, sporting events and popular attractions 
like Disneyland or Poitiers’ Futuroscope—the theatrical setting and 
arrangements, namely the face-to-face relations of scene and public, 
screen and watchers, are abolished. It is no longer the old connection— 
the fascination of a passive pole for an active pole. They no longer show 
us the train arriving at La Ciotat station but put us j the train, sit us on 
pneumatic seats that transmit jolts, just like a railway compartment, to 
immerse us in the swing of things. When participation thus replaces 
observation, it is not only cathartic distance that is done away with but the 
axis of the subjects attention. Tiws comes to define the expenence of 
everything. All is destabilized and made ecstatic. Whereas the spectacle 
displayed a relatively stable play of forms, our immersion in situation suc- 
cessively effaces the present, puts each instant afloat in tension and sus- 
pense—what could possibly happen next? 


Just about everywhere, the contemplative ideal of vision is replaced by the 
search for contact. The device for projection disappears in favour of 
diffusion or broadcast, distance yields to contiguity, to being connected— 
plugged or wired; the spectacle’s respite, or the aesthetic suspension of 
tme, is cancelled in a culture of constant flux that thrusts the autonomy 
of forms into a vital duration. Exceptional time 1s serialized—think of 
the opposition between the film as an autonomous work and the industri- 
alized soap opera. And, in technological terras, the latest mutation of the 
spectacle’s situation brought to completion by the computer screen, was 


inaugurated long ago, 


A distinction that has received a great deal of disparagement since the 
turn of the century 1s that between the sign and the thing, and its demise 
promoted a general desymbolization. In painting the real bursts directly 
into the space of the museum: Marcel Duchamp’s ready-made. In drama, 





4 Ibid., section 1. 
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life bursts onto the scene: Artaud’s theatre of cruelty. Within the plastic 
arts themselves, the public is invited to enter into the work: Dubuffet’s 
Howrloxpe. Live television broadcasting puts the finishing touches to this 
crisis induced in the symbol-world’s indefinite deferment of presence. 
But can we not locate its beginning in 1839 with the sudden emergence of 
the chemically-recorded image as an tsdexical rupture with the symbolic 
order? 


Visual Objects and Visual Ambience 


The generalized crisis of representation puts the transcendence of the 
image at stake: the cinematic image was larger than us, the televisual one 
smaller. In jeopardy are the majesty of the collective spectacle, now mini- 
aturized and domesticated by television, as well as the very concept of an 
auditorium, where the spectacle 1s viewed, as a special ceremonial 
locale—the disappearance of the neighbourhood movie-house. And 
perhaps the image as a thing which we really look at 18 now behind us, with 
the transition evoked by Serge Daney to the sisva/—an optical back- 
ground noise, an image that is an ambience but no longer an object. Radio 
and television bring sound and pictures to our home like water and gas. 
What was once sacred becomes always available, private and recreational. 
What was distant becomes tactile; what was a unique and distinct heritage 
becomes modifiable and pedestrian, as in the optional derision of the 
video game. In a word, while theorists looked the other way, we jumped 
over the footlights and broke the frame. 


Today, do we not call art sivant everything that denies that ıt is art and 
declares that it is lively? Do we not see the live spectacle come to the point 
of celebrating its own death as spectacle? Stepping across the footlights 
and fusing auditorium with stage? If ‘spectacle’ has a meaning—beyond 
being a catch-all metaphor for ‘ideology’, ‘domination’, the ‘state’ and so 
forth—this meaning comes to it from the semotic break that governs every 
system and operation of representation. The map is not the land itself, the 
actor not the character, the state not cvil society, wrwssis not actual wit- 
nessing. At the theatre, it is not the footlights that merely materialize the 
semiotic break; the break was not created alongside them. Indeed, theatri- 
cal history ever since the Dionysian orchestra—including the mystery 
plays performed on cathedral squares, travelling productions put on at 
trade fairs, court ballets, the royal entrées, civic celebrations and carnivals, 
and the tédire à Prtalienne—is the story of how symbolic distancing was 
gradually achieved. It involved a dual separation: between the audience in 
the pit and the stage, and between the author and the text. The universal 
‘happening’ brings this separation to a close. There is no retracing of 
steps for a process this long in the making. The society of the spectacle, 
which reached its apogee in the century of Louis xv, has not withstood 
the harsh attacks, sharper and sharper, of the photographic onslaught. We 
live out its death agony and undergo its effects on a daily basis. The 
problem today is not the distance brought about by spectacle but the 
engulfing, fleshy communions of non-spectacle, by this I mean live 
broadcasts, the new ‘immediacy’ [% spe] and ‘performance art’. The transi- 
tion from film to television, from a device of proyection—faithful to the- 
attical doubling—to one of broadcasting into the home, from serk 
characterized by deferment to the usual documenting of Ife in real time, marks pre- 
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cisely the moment when the image ceases to be a spectacle and becomes 
a vital milieu, removing the founding difference between the seen and the 
lived. Beyond this, it would also be pertinent to focus, in the videosphere, 
precisely on the shift from television as instructor to television as mirror, 
from the small screen at tts origin—which was liturgical and institu- 
tional—to the more interactive screen in its present incarnation which 
aims to transform the watcher into an actor and place one’s living-room 
sofa onto the set. 


The Empty Vessel of Spectacle 


If “the spectacle’ is a form capable of encompassing all forms of repre- 
sentation, ıt is also a container without contents. And if it is a determinate 
form appropriate to its concrete content, then it is no longer a concept 
with shock value, but 2 simple womens in the evolution of both the mental- 
ity and technology of our culture. Hither it applies to human history in 
general, in which case it is a pompous truism of the pansew ef circenses, dust 
and vanity, variety—nothing new under the sun since the circus games. Or 
it 1s applied to the actual circumstances of the present which would make 
1t appear 2 bit of a gaffe or a dated wrong turn, a historical curiosity. It is, 
in all events, presumptuous to claim to have reached a general ethical 
system or sociology by means of a generic category that mixes together— 
by night when everything seems grey—theatre, art galleries, film, 
museums, television, peep shows, virtual environments, silver-based pho- 
tography, operatic set production and the front pages of newspapers. For 
man is not ‘enslaved’ in the same way to each of these spectacles, and each 
one of them has its way of conveying presence, crossing or creating dis- 
tance and disembodying itself, its modes of enveloping its subject in 
space and time, its functions irreducible to one another and dependent on 
physical and mental universes—let us say ‘mediaspheres’—which it 18 pre- 
cisely 2 matter of clearly distinguishing between with the help of new 
conceptual tools. All theoretical confusions are not equally illuminating. 
Malraux's, to remain with Benjamin’s descendants, wes, but this one 
obscures the mystery that ıt purports to elucidate. 


I know that Debord’s thought itself counts for nothing in the obscene 
uses show-biz makes of it every day. One can pick and chose one’s teach- 
ers but not one’s posterity. There is no longer an executive in advertising 
or television, a communications consultant, a wannabe in belles lettres, a 
cultural arrtviste, who does not carry around The Society of the Spectaci as 
part of their bandoleer of intellectual passwords. With the chief manag- 
ers of the ‘spectacle’ finding a use for it, we hit upon another type of 
reversal, another dialectical cruelty—the perverse syndrome of aping 
from which no one escapes. Nobody is immune to the buoyant resilience 
of capital: the system fortifies itself with those who gainsay it, and gives a 
friendly slap on the back to those who spit in 1ts face. In his lifetime, 
Debord refused to play this game, and that ın itself is enough to elicit 
esteem for him as an individual. Professional moralists rarely have a per- 
sonal moral code. This one did. 


Medhologists are not destined for this kind of distinction. They are not 
there to make the gulf separating the mind from the materially ordinary or 
vulgar insurmountable, but to explain what is presently unintelligible as 
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straightforwardly as possible, and to narrow the gulf between clarity and 
pedagogy. To want to understand the spint of the age, and be compre- 
hended by it into the bargain: there is in this ambition an aggregate of 
claims which deontology censures and the history of ideas advises 
against. 


Walter Benjamin, in good health, took his own life at Port-Bou one terri- 
ble day in the year 1940. Among great minds his anonymous death gave 
rise to the same indifference that had greeted his work. Yet though, at that 
time, the numerous works of this scholar with his rather ungainly prose 
style had passed by unremarked, his goading and lively shade is still afoot. 


Translated by Eric Raxth 
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Melissa Lane 


Tom Paine and Civil Soctety 


Meet Tom Paine, raconteur, polemicist, a commoner who dominated 
political discussion in three countries and served the cause of revolution 
in them all. John Keane is eager to treat Paine as a contemporary, 
someone who though dead is, in the force of his thought and the vigour 
of his prose, more alive than many.’ His new biography of Paine has been 
charged by reviewers elsewhere with anachronism in approach and sub- 
jectivism in some of the detail (for instance the Excise Board’s ‘coldly 
written minute’, p. 60). The book is certainly engrossing; it gives a richer 
picture of Paine’s first forty years in England than is readily available else- 
where, and, if it occasionally suffers from ‘present-ism’, it enjoys the 
virtues of enthusiasm. Yet Keane’s hopes are not those only of a biogra- 
pher. He suggests in a prologue that his Paine can and should be brought 
‘alive’ as a contemporary (pp. xii-xiii), accorded the homage of, as it were, 
2 virtual presence in our own political debates. So far, few reviews have 
examined this claim, which is an important one. One way of assessing it is 
to examine Keane’s Paine, and Keane—Paine, on the central issue of civil 
society—to assess just how much we can in fact learn from Paine on this 
issue. 


Keane presents Paine very much as an eighteenth-century Vaclav Havel, a 
defender of ‘civil society’ against the arbitrary abuse of power backed by 
dogma. Civil society 1s the theme of an earlier book by Keane and of a 
collection edited by him, and it is central both to his own thought and to 
his interpretation of Paine. In his previous book, Democracy and Civil 
Sonsty, Keane was careful to distinguish between the Hegelian idea of the 
complex of socal interactions distinct from the state (including family 
and economy), the Marxist idea which isolates and emphasizes the eco- 
nomic sphere, and the Tocquevillian passion for ‘intermediate institu- 
tions’ which are assertive and self-aware associations of citizens. All of 
these are distinct from Paine’s own emphasis on the naturalness of human 
solidarity, expressed in commercial and social interaction. In the Paine 
biography, Keane takes Camaros Sense to introduce ‘ctvilized society’ as a 
natural and potentially self-regulaung form of association, counterposed 
to ‘government’ which is, at best, 2 necessary and artificial evil. On this 





* John Keane, Tow Parme: A Political Lift, Bloomsbury, London 1995, £25, ISBN o 
74]5—200]-0. 
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basis, Paine defends the dignity of ordinary citizens as the source of polit- 
ical legitimacy. He unmasks the pretensions of monarchtic and aristocratic 
claims to power and superiority, and urges the people to appreciate their 
own sovereignty. 


In light of Keane’s other work and his stated aims of bringing Paine alive, 
he seems to be suggesting that what we need today, as in Paine’s time, is to 
encourage the growth and self-confidence of civil society such that it can 
at once check state action and also keep alive the sense of dignity and 
responsibility of the ordinary citizen. He had made this claim about 
Eastern Europe in the 1980s, drawing on and aligning himself with Havel, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing it win seemingly widespread popular 
acclaim in the revolutions of 1989. The Czech, Slovak and Polish revolu- 
tions of that year were particularly invigorating, and particularly Paineite, 
examples of the role civil association can play in overthrowing tyranny. 
But disposing of tyranny is a very different political thought-world from 
the task of maintaining democratic republics, which is what the ‘we’ 
addressed in Keane’s prologue face today. And this fundamental distinc- 
tion raises some questions, first, about Paine’s own deployment of the 
notion of civil society, and, second, about the role which it can usefully 
play in current political theory. 


Even as Keane presents him, Paine’s invocation of civil society is made in 
the context of challenging despotism. His astonishingly pungent political 
writings are above all egagés, trying to shake the hold of outworn alle- 
giances over the hearts and minds of citizens-in-the-making ın the 
American and French revolutions, and in the revolution Paine tried 
valiantly to make in Britain. In throwing down the gauntlet against monar- 
chy, however, Paine only barely touches on the Tocquevillian theme of 
‘intermediate institutions’ as nounshing diversity and participation in 
democratic polities. Indeed, he decamped as soon as possible from the 
newly-settled American constitutional order, eager for new revolutionary 
adventures in the Old World. His relative lack of interest in the democra- 
tic orders he would help to found, and the role of civil society therein, is 
mirrored in his writings. Except for a pregnant remark which Keane cites 
(pp. 302-3) from Ths Rights of Man about the need for governments 
actively to civilize and cultivate a people emerging from despotism, 
Paine’s focus is on forcing the transition to democratic rule rather than on 
any new challenges democracy might bring. 


The Challenges of Democracy 


What are these challenges? In 2 democratic state the people play multiple 
roles. People in civil society confront themselves as authors of the polit- 
ical order, and their representatives and agents as wielders of state power. 
This dispersion of popular identity means that civil society cannot simply 
mass itself against the state; nor, if cvil society remains diverse and frag- 
mentary, can it rest entirely content with a non-political role. Tocqueville 
is sometimes taken to have celebrated just any kind of civil association— 
gardening societies as much as political parties. But in fact he laid great 
emphasis on participation in local government as the best way of making 
civil association reinforce and protect democratic politics. The point can 
be generalized: in democratic society thought must be given to the 
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articulation between civil society and the state’s democratic aspect, as 
much as to the watchdog function of cvil society against the state as 
Leviathan. Democratic politics risk being sapped of strength and vitality 
by some forms of civil association, or being swamped and manipulated by 
others. To avoid these nsks, debate about the responsibility of civil 
society in relation to politics is much needed. At its best, cvil society 
would engage in complex and negotiated forms of articulation with the 
political, ranging from Habermas’s suggestion that civil society ‘besiege’ 
the state to the Tocquevillian reinvigoration of local government—an 
urgent need in the Bntish case—and arguably, civil-liberties activism. 
Such responsibility, however, requires nurture, attention and possibly the- 
onzation. A flourishing pry culture alone does not an adequate civil 
society make. 


This question of just what kinds of civil society we need 1s not one 
Keane addresses in the Paine book, largely because Paine himself does 
not address it. But this very omission limits the contribution an enliv- 
ened Paine could make to our own times. And in fact the failure to 
discuss just what civil society can mean in a democratic context 1s 
presently raising urgent problems in parts of Eastern Europe. For if 
Paine treated civil soctety more as a counterweight to tyranny than as an 
integral part of democratic theory, the same tendency has been wnt 
large in the evolving democracies of Eastern Europe. As a counter- 
weight to tyranny, civil society had an existental value in nurturing spon- 
taneity (claimed Havel) as well as a built-in appeal for unity against the 
dictatorship. Buf once the transition has been accomplished, the people 
are no longer untvocally represented in cvil society sersas the state—the 
preferred Paineite formula. Instead democracy invites a proliferation of 
interest groups which fill the space of a ‘civil society’—but are not nec- 
essarily linked to political conscience in the way civil-society theorists 
would like. 


Two Hungarian analysts have recently posed the question of whether civil 
society has any message for the present Eastern European democracies, 
now the transition to democracy is behind them.’ They argue thet the 
demobilization of civil movements upon political transition left a space 
now filled by elite strategists making populist appeals. It 1s true that their 
own proposed remedy is more ‘real’ civil society in place of this manufac- 
tured populism.’ But this manoeuvre begs the very question that they so 
challengingty raise: 1s it legitimate to assume, in post-transitional democ- 
racies, that there 1s indeed a ‘good’ set of interests of civil society ın con- 
trast to the populist manipulations? If one stresses the diversity and 
multiplicity of civil society, one must accept the very real divergence 
which may result. Anti-abortion activism in America 1s as much ‘eril 
society’ as town councils. And Paine’s own confidence in commerce as a 
civilising agent of civil society has not withstood the test of time very 
well. Appealing to ‘civil society’ ın the absence of a despot 1s no escape 
from the demands of political involvement and discnmuination. 





* Andris Bozola and Miklés Sukosd, ‘Crvil Society and Populism ın the Eastern 
European Democratic Transitions’, Prods Internatonal, vol. 13, no. 3, October 
1993. i 

> Ibid., pp. 236-7. 
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An International Civil Society 


One response Keane might make, which is broached ın his biography of 
Paine, 1s the suggestion that citizenship be reconceived in terms of an 
international civil society rather than individual, bounded nation-states. 
On this view, democratic politics would indeed pale into relative insigni- 
ficance compared to the natural dignity of men, and the ties of com- 
merce, education, exchange and communication binding these natural 
citizens across political boundanes. When Paine proposed this view of 
citizenship 1n a letter to James Monroe in 1794, he broke radically with a 
central tradition of political thought in which citizenship marked a rela- 
tion of rights and obligations between citzen and city or state. In its 
place, Paine offered this alluring ideal of people as naturally dignified cit- 
izens, to the interaction of whom governments, once again, pose artificial 
barriers. Obviously an epistolary sketch can only begin to deal with the 
profound questions such a revision would raise, including the relation 
between rights, obligation and authority and the importance of bounded- 
ness. Yet, even as conceived by Paine, this cosmopolitan ideal already 
betrayed grave ironies. 


Paine wrote his letter to Monroe, as Keane dramatically details, from a 
prison cell to which he had been confined by the Jacobin terror that he 
would only barely escape. The ponderous weight of the modern state 
which he himself felt so dramatically has only increased in the intervening 
centuries. And at least part of the reason for Paine’s failure as one of the 
only two foreign delegates to the French revolutionary Convention was 
his inability to speak French (p. 210). Cosmopolitanism today must still 
contend with the dangers of the national prison cell and the international 
language barrier which threatened Paine’s career in revolutionary France. 
Atcosmopolitan creed would need to address the continued demands for 
obedience on the part of modern states even as they arguably lose their 
causal efficacy at direct protection, and 1t would have to deal with the dif- 
fering identities to which language provides a first crude index. If Paine is 
not, in these respects, an entirely adequate apostle for our present condi- 
tion, it 1s nevertheless good to be reminded by John Keane’s impassioned 
prose of the great fight against despotism that he waged, which was the 
historical precondition for the different, democratic dilemmas faced by 
citizens today. 
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Benedict Anderson 


Ice Emptre and Ice Hockey: 
Two Fin de Siécle Dreams 


At the beginning of September 1939, the Reichswehr invaded Poland 
from the West, two weeks later the Red Army invaded from the East. On 
September 28, Hitler and Stalin signed a partition agreement which gave 
each tyrant half of a sad country which had only twenty-one years of 
modern nation-state independence behind it. Ryszard Kapuściński, then 
seven years old, happened to be born and raised in Pinsk, close to the 
Soviet border, rather than in, say, Lódz, near the German. This is why his 
book opens with a wrenching chapter on the entry of Soviet troops and 
NKVD emissaries into his hometown, and the deportations and famine that 
quickly followed, as they were observed through childish eyes. It may also 
explain why the Reichswehr’s brutal conquest of Pinsk, two years later, 
like Nazism itself, goes unmentioned, and the story of the (Soviet) 
‘Imperium’ 1s resumed only twenty years later, by a then cub-reporter for 
the communist-ruled republic of Poland. Around 1991, Kapuściński 
returns uneasily to Pinsk, and tells some people, as they leave the 
neighbourhood church, his name. Laconically, he reports that they turned 
out to be ‘my mother’s and father’s students, now older by fifty years’.’ 


Michael Ipnatieff’s great-grandfather was, in pre-Bolshevik days, a wealthy, 
aristocratic landowner near Kiev, about 250 miles south-east of Pinsk, but 
in the traditional Ukraine. The next generation fled the furies of the revolu- 
tion, and ended up in Ottawa, where grandchild Michael received his first 
schooling, before going on to better things ın Toronto, Cambridge (Mass.), 
Cambndge (ux), and the sxc. By the time he was seven years old, both 
Hitler and Stalin were with their unfathomable Maker, and he came to polit- 
ical consciousness in the age of the Beatles, television, and Daniel Cohn- 
Bendit. This trajectory may explain why his book has a lot to say about 
Germany, Canada and the Ukraine, and very little about the Imperium.’ 
Ignatieff too goes ‘home’ to his great-grandfather’s house, which has 
become a primary school, presents the bewildered tots with an album of 
his family’s photographs, has a genial vodka-and-cognac meal with the local 


! Ryszard Kapuéciiski, Imperixm, trans. Klara Glowczewska, Granta, London 
1994, £7-99, ISBN œ14—014069—7. The US edition was published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York. : 

* Michael Ignatieff, Blood and Belonging: Journeys Inte the New Natwnahsm, Vintage, 


London 1993, £7.99, ISBN 0-09-9389 51-7. 
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priest and his wife, and is amused that the appearance of a non-Russian- 
speaking stranger makes it hard to convince the peasantry that he really is 
‘the Count’s grandson’. Only fifteen age-years and merely 250 crow- 
miles—what differences they can makel 


But it is medium as much as space and time that sharply separates these 
books. Blood and Belonging is described as a ‘companion book’ to a six-part 
television series of the same name. Its style is now-you-see-it verismo, 
confirmed by map-graphics and photos of the author chatting up 
Orangemen, Kurdish guerrillas and sailors of the Black Sea Fleet, and by 
a disagreeable use of the Tv ‘we’, intended to cover the cheerful emcee 
himself and his would-be viewers. Kapuściński, a man of the book, offers 
no visual aids, rarely refers to ‘we’, and writes in the chilly, hallucinatory 
vein pioneered, after World War II, by Curzio Malaparte in his extraordi- 
nary Rapwit and The Volga Rises in Europe. 


The core of Jwperixm is two hundred pages of reportage on the frenetic 
forty-thousand mile travels carried out by the author in 1989-91 across the 
imploding Soviet Union, flanked by brief sketches of a trip on the Trens- 
Siberian railway ın 1957 and through the ‘southern tier’ in 1967, aswellasby . 
an uncharacteristically banal crystal-ball wrap-up chapter which looks to be 
an imposition by the hierarchs of Knopf. In the course of these two 
hundred pages, Kapuściński describes his flying visits to Moscow, Vorkuta, 
Thilist, Baku, Yerevan, Magadan, Sukhumi, Yakuta, Ufe, Kiev, the Aral Sea, 
Lvov and many places in-between. (He is not, however, much interested 1n 
Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, Riga or Nizhni Novgorod.) Anyone expecting to 
get reliable facts, sober sociological and political analysis, or in-depth inter- 
views with a broad cross-section of the inhabitants of the late ussr, will be 
disappointed by Jmperixa. Kapuscifiski stays nowhere more than a day ot 
two, and the fragmentary conversations he records tell one nothing inde- 
pendent of what he wishes to use for his restless, interminable rumina- 
tions. But these ruminations have a real interest of their own, for they show 
the historical enigma of the Soviet Union as surveyed from Pinsk. 


The Ice Empire 


In many ways, Kapuscifiski basi recuperates the tropes that power- 
fully influenced European imaginings of ‘eternal Russia’ from the start of 
the nineteenth century: ice, barbarism, autocracy, and a peculiar people 
who, he says, ‘for centuries were animated and unified by the imperial 
ambition’. (But he does so as a member of the Poles, a neighbouring 
peculiar people, who have had plenty of imperial ambitions of their own.) 
No figure in Soviet history better fitted these tropes than the man who 
sent the NKVD into Pinsk in 1939. Stalin completely dominates Lapertxs 


but he does so as the last and worst of czars. 


The single most hallucinatory section of the book descmbes the author's 
brief visit to Vorkuta, beyond the Arctic circle, and one of the grimmest 
sites ın the whole of Stalin’s gulag. The trope of ice, however, requires that 
Kapuscifish visit in midwinter—oot midsummer—when the ‘temperature 
is minus thirty-five degrees Celsius’. The frozen landscape then becomes 
an easy metaphor for a ‘civilization that does not ask questions, a civiliza- 
tion standing in place, paralysed, immobile. And that 1s what the people in 
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the Kremlin were after, because it 1s easiest to reign over a motionless and 
mute world” The writing 1s so urgent that one momentarily forgets Ilya 
Ebrenburp’s thaw, Khrushchev, Brezhnev, and the inexplicable fact that 
Vorkuta has not held prisoners for many years; ‘motionless’ 1s also a queer 
way to depict the frantically industrializing Soviet Union of the 19308, 
which, at incalculable cost, defeated Hitler in the 19408. 


Ice also works quite nicely as an unreliable metaphor for historic Russian 
imperial ambitions—one recalls all those texts describing Moscow’s 
eternal hunt for srw-water ports. A chilly North European himself, 
Kapuécifisia has always been drawn to the ‘Caribbean’ heat and colour— 
in every sense of these words—of the Third World. But in Zwperixs this 
everyday exoticism takes on a special political tinge. One is not surprised 
that the author visits the Caucasus when the sun 1s shining brightly, the 
wine flows freely, and the girls look wonderful; for this ıs what shows that 
Georgia and Armenia are the cousins of the Gold Coast and Cambodia. 
In the same way, the stopovers in Muslim Central Asia read ın many ways 
like visits to Agra or Isfahan. One sees strange and beautiful things—but 
one isn’t a bit interested in Islam itself —sbreh swrerved the empire. All of this 
simply evades the complex reality that the Soviet Union was not ‘just 
Czardom updated’, but, as such different scholars as Ronald Suny. and 
Rogers Brubaker have been showing, an autocracy of 2 communist party- 
system which, as no traditional empire would have done, incorporated an 
astonishing welter of national and cultural elites into itself, and over time 
gave these elites control over ‘national territories and populations’.3 


' Ice does not appear in Kapuściński fascinating reflections on the 
Ukraine, but by now we are at Poland’s border and the stage-lighting is 
quite different. He records lengthily, from documents and from some 
very old people with whom he speaks, the almost untmaginable horrors 
inflicted on this fertile region during the collectvization of the 19308, In 
themselves, these accounts are indisputable, but was collectivization 
really nothing more than barbarism and autocracy? Was there no 
connection with 1odustnalization? How should one relate them to the 
horrors inflicted by Hitler on the Ukraine—which are never mentioned? 
How should one think about them in relation to the Ukraine of today, 
where no one under seventy can have any direct memories of them? 
Kapuściński tries to make the connection ‘eternal’ by speaking of the 
millions of watfs and orphans turned adrift by the mass deaths of their 
peasant parents as follows: The grandfathers of many of today’s 
Russian mafiosi are these homeless and frequently nameless bexprizorny.’ 
In fact, it ıs widely thought that today’s mafiosi are drawn heavily from 
delinquent children of the nomenklatura. But in any case, how would he 
know? He talks with not a single mafioso in all the forty-thousand miles 
of his journeyings. This is the wishful Biblical morality of ‘the sins of 
the fathers shall be visited on their children’. The mafiosi are the Ice 
Empire’s punishment for its historic crimes. There is indeed something 


quite frozen in Twperinm. 


> See for instance, Ronald Suny, The Revenge of the Past: Socialism and Ethnic 
Conflict in Transcaucasia’, NLR 184, November—December 1990, pp. 5-36, and his 
‘Incomplete Revoluton: National Movements and the Collapse of the Soviet 
Empire’, NLR 189, September—October 1991, pp. 111-26. 
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Nationalist Pandemonium 


Michael Ignatieff also travelled thousands of miles—from a-dast 
Yugoslavia through Germany, the Ukraine, Quebec, Northern Ireland and 
Kurdistan, but his ‘personal odyssey’ has to it none of KapuSciftski’s driven 
logic. He might just have well have gone to Sn Lanka, East Timor, Catalonia 
or Korea since his book is mainly an exhibition of frisson-seeking political 
tourism. One can easily imagine Kapuéciński’s shudder at the guidebook 
cheerfulness of early passages such as these: ‘With blithe lightness of mind, 
we assumed that the world was moving irrevocably beyond nationalism, 
beyond tribalism, beyond the provincial confines of the identities inscribed 
in our passports, towards a global market that was to be our new home. In 
retrospect, we were whistling in the dark. The repressed has returned, and 
its name 1s nationalism’, and, ‘Back in 1989, we thought the new world 
opened up by the breaching of the Berlin Wall would be ruled by philoso- 
pher-kings, dissident heroes, and shipyard electricians . . . We hoped for 
order, we got pandemonium. In the name of nationalism, dozens [What 
dozens? Yes, dozens!) of viable nation-states have been shattered beyond 
repair.’ The book 1s full of thoughtless prattle such as “There is no nation- 
alist art that is not kitsch, no patriotc creation that does not pantomime 
emotional sincerity’ Gwermsca? Boris Godunov? The Tres Story of Ab ŒX War and 
Peace? The Third of May, 1808 The Execution of Rebels? 


The central problem of Blood and Belonging, however, lies with the incoher- 
ence of its frame of thought. Ignatieff’ Further Reading’ appendix shows 
that he is familiar with the work of the most influential compettag contempo- 
rary theories of nationalism, but the book draws indiscriminately—and 
usually without citation—on the work of such scholars as Ernest Gellner 
and Enc Hobsbawm, who believe nationalism to be something quite 
modern, the product of industrialization, mass literacy, and the post- 
Enlightenment state, and those such as Anthony Smith, who stress ancient 
religious and cultural traditions, as well as deep attachments to geographic 
spaces. Accordingly, in chapter after chapter, nationalisms are randomly 
described as both tribal_pnmitive and ‘made up in the 19th/ 20th centuries’. 
The book% subtitle refers to the ‘New Nationalisms’, but it 1s very hard to 
regard any of the nationalisms he covers as seriously new, except perhaps 
that of the Kurds. Besides, Ignatieff also bewails the departure of the 
‘imperial police’ who for decades kept the snarling Dobermans of national- 
ism ona tight leash. (Yet the truly astonishing thing about the disintegration 
of the former Eastern bloc has actually been the low level of nationalist vio- 
lence, if one compares it with the outcomes of the collapse of the British 
Empire in India, the Spanish Empire ın the Americas, or the trans- 
continental Portuguese Empire in the 1960s. For every nven Yugoslavia or 
Georgia, there are three peaceful Bulgarias, Lithuanias and Kazakhstans.) 


Our guide is also much taken with the importance of teenage testosterone: 
Until I had spent some time at the checkpoints of the new world order 
[sic], until I had encountered my quotient of young males intoxicated by 
the power of guns on their hips, I bad not understood how deeply pleasur- 
able ıt 18 to have the power of life and death in your hands . . . I met lots of 
young men who loved the ruins, loved the destruction, loved the power that 
came from the barrels of their guns. Perhaps liberals have not understood 
the force of male resentment that has been accumulated through centunes 
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of gradual European pacification [I]. The history of our civilization is the 
history of the confiscation of the means of violence by the state. But it 18 
an achievement that an irreducible core of young males has always 
resented.’ Sexy stuff, to be sure, but the Kurds have not been through cen- 
turies of gradual European pacification, and one will find no gun-toting 
youths in Quebec, and few enough in the Ukraine and Germany. 


Ignatieff is much closer to the mark in a valuable part of his chapter on 
Yugoslavia where he speaks of the outbreak of the Great Fear. As the old 
state disintegrated —in the particular way it disintegrated—more and more 
people lost faith ın the firm and reasonably equitable maintenance of law 
and order, and so turned to what seemed the most trustworthy sources of 
self-protection: kinsmen, fellow-ethnics or co-religionists. We know from 
India in 1947 and Indonesia in 1965 what inhuman massacres the Great 
Fear produces, and in those cases nationalism was not centrally at issue. 


Tgnateff is also right in pointing to the critical role of ‘long-distance 
nationalism’. A striking figure in his chapter on Kurdistan is a woman 
named Milan, perhaps twenty-five years old, trained as a professional 
guerrilla in the Bekéa Valley: but Milan was born in suburban Melbourne 
and spoke no Kurdish until she was seventeen. He refers also to the 
crucial role of the fanatical Croat-Canadian pizza millionaire Susak, who 
deployed the financial resources of North-American Croats to buy Franjo 
Tudjman his election as President, and himself, with his Canadian citizen- 
ship, the ministry of defence—that is, war. In fact, Ignatieff could have 
done much more with this theme. For such cases point to a rapidly 
spreading phenomenon whereby well-off immigrants to the rich, 
advanced industrial countries (and their children) are becoming key 
sources of money, guns and extremist propagenda in their distant, puta- 
tive countries of origin—in perfect safety and without any form of 
accountability: among them are Croats ın Australia, Germany and Austria, 
Tamils and Hindus in the United Kingdom, Sikhs, Jews, Irish and 
Armenians in North America. Some of the most dangerous ‘new nation- 
alists’ are to be found not in rural Punjab, Bosnia or northern Iraq, but 10 
the suburbs of Ottawa, London, Sydney and Cleveland, where idenuty 
fantasies of ethnic purity play themselves out over e-mail networks. 


Curiously enough, the most interesting chapter in Blood and Belonging deals 
with the wholly peaceable nationalism of Quebec. The irritating ‘we’ here 
disappears, along with the rv docudrama glibness. Ignatieff ruefully notes 
that T never actually met any Québecois when I was growing up, although 
Ottawa, where I lived, is just across the river from [the province of] 
Quebec. When I went to Quebec I went to the English-speaking Eastern 
townships . . > Furthermore, he acknowledges that ‘In Quebec, being a 
nationalist means being 2 progressive, being modern, being a French 
North Amencan.’ There is even 2 touching moment at the end where the 
author reflects on his pub conversations with a young testosterone- 
buoyed Québecois—working-class, and fellow enthusiast of the All- 
Canadian sport of ice-hockey: ‘One can sit in a hockey arena in 
Trois-Riviéres on a Tuesday night, watching a young man skating his heart 
out, with a wild grin on his face, and wish, suddenly, that we did actually 
love the same nation, and not merely inhabit the same state.’ This does not 
seem simply to be a high-flying cosmopolitan’s sostalgis de la bows. 
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review 
John Grahl 


Renewing the Left 


The two works under review make important contributions to the 
reformulation of Left perspectives in the light of the failure of traditional 
models, whether communist or social-democratic. Elmar Altvater seeks to 
renew the critical force of the Marxist tradition in the face of the now 
universal dominance of capitalist economic systems; Hilary Wainwnght 
attempts, on the basis of a balanced assessment of the neo-liberal doc- 
trines of Friedrich Hayek, to reconstruct the Left’s strategies and objec- 
tives so as to encourage political pluralism and avoid the dangers of 
centralization. Although neither study completely achieves its goals, each 
develops constructive and original positions which will assist in the 
renewal of both theory and practice.* 


Altvater and Wainwright react to the phenomenon of Soviet collapse 
with differing emphases which, however, represent well the range of 
Western responses to the system change in eastern and central Europe. 
The former reflects mainly on the limits, some contingent, some inher- 
ent, in the Soviet experiment which reveal a double failure: on the one 
hand, Soviet planning mechanisms were uneble to provide effective 
control over economic life; on the other, civil society within ‘actually 
existing socialism’ was too weak to support the necessary (and perhaps, 
in abstract terms, even possible) movement for reorientation and 
reform. Wainwright's starting point, by contrast, is not the collapse but 
what followed. After a brief flowering of active democracy and the 
values of civic republicanism at the moment of political transition, the 
re-emergent parliamentary democracies rushed towards the most nega- 
tive version imaginable of their chosen Western models: in the economic 
sphere a chaotic process of marketization disfigured by huge inequalities 
and the immiserization of wide sections of the population; in politics 
the crudest forms of affeirisws together with the propagation of values 
and theories borrowed directly and exclusively from the free-market 
conservatives of the West—the values of Reagan and Thatcher, the 
theories of Friedman and Hayek. 


* Elmar Altvater, Zhe Future of the Market, Verso, London 1993, £11.95. Hilary 
Wainwright, Agenda for a New Lat Answering the Fres-Markst Right, Blackwell, 
Oxford 1993, £12.99. 
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This development was the cause of acute concern for Wainwnght 
because, in the context of the European peace movement of the eighties, 
she had helped to build links, sometimes personal ones, with oppositional 
groupings in the East, many of whom were now enthusiastic proponents 
of the neo-liberal order. It was a further disappointment when the 
shocked and disillusioned Eastern masses saw their best means of self- 
defence against the degradation and dislocation of the ‘transitional’ 
process either in the parties which emerged from the displaced rulers of 
the old regimes or in quite sinister representatives of long dormant but 
(as now became obvious) never transcended national particularisms. Both 
emphases, that of Altvater and that of Wainwright, seem equally valid: in 
effect, they span the responses of the Western Left to the Soviet debacle. 


Explaining the Fall 


In purely economic terms, the demise of central planning was surely old 
news long before the failure of Gorbachev’s last, pathetic, attempts at 
reform. In the West a thorough reassessment of public ownership was 
inevitable after the reverse suffered by the French Left in 1983. The 
French common programme held out the hope of social change in condi- 
tions much more favourable than ever existed ın the Soviet camp itself 
the Socialist-Communist coalition of 1981 enjoyed indisputable democ- 
ratic legitimacy; its attempt at transformation took place, not from a posi- 
tion of backwardness but in the world’s fourth industrial power; the 
economic strategy was rigorous but measured—the financial sector and 
the most important industrial groups were rapidly nationalized, but 
without any ambition towards the absurdity of uniform, comprehenstve 
central control. Although there will always be those who attnbute any 
failure to weakness or betrayal, it is difficult to maintain that the govern- 
ment lacked either a coherent strategy or the resolution to implement it. 
Now, contrary to the views of some commentators, what failed in France 
was not the relatively superficial Keynesian element of the common pro- 
gramme but rather its Marxist core. In other words, the key problems 
were not macroeconomic but industrial: it would have been possible to 
modify the aggregate targets for growth if the newly state-owned enter- 
prises had indeed proved to be effective instruments of modernization 
and reinforced international compentiveness. But this did not happen: by 
1983 the contradiction between the commercial and technological imper- 
atives facing the nationalized companies and their subordination to 
central objectrves could be clearly read in the red ink on their balance 
sheets. Politically they were supposed to generate employment and widen 
French presence in leading sectors of the world economy; commercially 
they needed above all to shed labour and strengthen their international 
linkages. It was the appreciation of this necessity, rather than the turn to 
a mote restrictive macroeconomic stance, which broke up the coalition 
and began the complete ideological virage of the Socialist party. 


However, it is one thing to observe a strategic failure, much more difficult 
to give a satisfactory explanation. Both the authors under review address 
this key issue of planning, although without explicit reference to the 
French expenment. In spite of very different analytical procedures, they 
converge, in their conclusions, on a revaluation of civil society. Altvater 
emphasizes two aspects of the Soviet experiment: the poverty of its goals 
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and of its means. Firstly, a productivist view of social progress could only 
put forward, in a barely modified form, the same goals as in the West: 
rapid productivity growth, mass consumption and so on. But secondly, 
the Soviet system tried to replicate Western patterns of advance with an 
inferior system of socialization: the political monopoly of the ruling party 
excluded the complex and creative role of Western civil society in recur- 
rently reforming and relaunching its own models of economic develop- 


ment. 


Wainwright does not directly address the failure of Soviet planning—in 
her own political trajectory she had long since written off centralizing and 
totalizing visions of social progress. But she develops an argument which 
is absolutely pertinent to this discussion when she begins, in reaction to 
the neo-liberal positions of the Eastern oppositionists who have today 
established the agenda of ‘transition’, with a sustained examination of the 
doctrines of Friednch Hayek. 


The Epistemology of Planning 


Altvater himself conducts an occasional skirmish with Hayek. He points, 
for instance, to the immense gap in values between neo-liberalism and the 
views of socialists or social democrats which can be seen in the issue of 
demography. Hayek’s individualism excludes any perception of solidarity: 
for him (as for other thoroughgoing individualists such as Julien Benda) 
no one born into poverty has the least claim on society—if paupers are 
victims of injustice it is only on the part of those who procreated them. 
In this sense at least, socialists have much more in common with those 
who take a religious world-view; for Christians or Muslims humanity as 
such founds claims based on a common, divine, parenthood; for the most 
extreme neo-liberals such rights, and the corresponding obligations, 
simply do not exist. 


It 1s Wainwright, however, who undertakes the most penetrating 
scrutiny of Hayek’s position. She accepts, broadly, his critique of 
central planning as an epistemological error. It is always difficult to 
provide a central-planning apparatus with enough information to regu- 
late productive activities in an efficient way. This information deficit, 
moreover, tends to increase as economies become more complex and 
differentiated so that Hayek’s thesis became more applicable in the 
eighties than it perhaps was when first formulated in the thirties. This 
emphasis on the huge information costs involved in comprehenarve 
centralization is surely correct: the other economic failings of the 
Soviet system derive from it. For example, the absence of incentrves— 
often stressed by contemporary apostles of privatization—is not the 
primary problem. On the one hand, the system would not have worked 
well even if the enterprise managers had been thoroughly committed 
to it, as many of them perhaps were in its early years. On the other 
hand, the difficulties with incentives which. clearly characterized the 
Soviet-style economies in their final years were very largely a conse- 
quence of the limited usefulness of money given the all-pervasive 
shortages. These themselves reflected the inability of the planning 
authorities to ensure an adequate flow of inputs to enterprises—funda- 
mentally because of informatonal problems. 
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Wainwright seeks, on the basis of this epistemological insight, to con- 
struct a decentralizing project for the Left. As she 1s aware, the validity 
of Hayek’s critique of central planning does not extend to his views on 
the use and transmission of knowledge in a market economy. In two 
famous papers, he appealed to the workings of the price system—it is 
through prices, supposedly, that decentralized economic agents commu- 
nicate and the overall allocation of resources is rationalized. Now such 
a view of market exchange is little more than a petitio princpii: only 
equilibrium, market-clearing, prices could bring about the coordination 
of activities which 1s postulated, but, as lengthy investigation of 
Walrasian price-setting processes has shown, the informational require- 
ments for a general competitive equilibrium are as stringent as, indeed 
essentially equivalent to, those for an efficient central plan. The limited- 
information price-setting processes implied by a genuinely decentral- 
wed economy by no means exhibit this market-clearing property. In 
that sense there is a vacuum at the core of much contemporary 
economics, which rests on counter-factual, ‘as if’ premisses—a 
decentralized economy 1s assumed to function as though a full array of 
central price-setting institutions existed, although they are known to be 
absent. 


Wainwright does not directly pursue these questions of economic theory, 
although her chapter on the economics of networks draws on some of 
the most promising lines of enquiry. Complex systems of inter- 
communication can be identified in capitalist economies and in fact such 
systems are a key determinant of the competitiveness of regions and 
countries; nevertheless they are incomplete and fragmented in compari- 
son to the idealized clearing-houses and auction markets of the Walrasian 
tradition. Wainwright's concern, however, is to develop a radical political 
agenda on the basis of a decentralizing epistemology—that ıs, starting 
from the view that a great deal of social and economic knowledge is too 
specific, detailed and dependent on local contexts to admit of assembly 
into an all-embrecing plan. This leads her to criticize Hayek’s own account 
of the fragmentation of knowledge as itself elitist and over-centralized: in 
Hayekian economics, knowledge agents are members of the business 
class—estate agents, merchants and so on. To display the inadequacies of 
this view, Wainwright invokes the epistemology of production developed 
by writers such as Braverman, in the Marnist tradition: the concentration 
of capital ıs linked to a recurrent drive to concentrate knowledge itself, 
through the deskilling of workers, or to monopolize channels of 
communication. At the level of the individual enterprise one can often 
detect, in miniature, distortions and malfunctions arising from the failure 
to assemble and process information in ways consistent with their hierar- 
chical organization. 


Wainwright’s confrontation of these two critical views of knowledge in 
economic life, that of Hayek and Marxist investigations of the labour 
process, illuminates in a striking way a great deal of contemporary social 
discussion. It would seem to offer a promusing starting point, not only 
for the programmatic work which 1s her own concern but for the critical 
analysis of contemporary economic systems in which information tech- 
nology and electronic communication play such an important role. 
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Logics of Accumulation 


It is Altvater who devotes most space to the analysis of contemporary 
capitalism as such. His book is, in effect, a restatement of the Marxist view 
of capital accumulation as an alienated form of social development—a 
restatement which seeks to embrace the most prominent feature of eco- 
nomic processes today such as the globalization of economic relations and 
the explosive growth of financial markets. Altvater’s reformulation of the 
theory of accumulation displays a new, and welcome, eclecticism. To eluci- 
date the financial and monetary dimensions of the economic cycle he 
draws heavily on the work of post-Keynesian writers such as Minsky. This 
seems a necessary correction of a Marxist tradition which often tended to 
place exclustve emphasis on production relations in a narrow sense, so that 
Marxists themselves could be taken by surprise by the forms of contempo- 
rary economic crisis and the determining role played by monetary policies, 
exchange rates, debt accumulation, devaluation and other ‘nominal’ 

factors. In essence, however, Altvater reaffirms classical Marxist views of 
capitalist economic advance as subordinated to private ennchment—this 1s 
an alienated, destructive pattern of development in which recurrent crises 
result from the neglect both of fundamental social needs and of the social 
preconditions of economic life. 


A more profound modification of the Marxist tradition, however, can be 
found in Altvater’s account of the nature of this alienation, of the posi- 
tive values which are suppressed or distorted in the accumulation of 
private wealth. In spite of its original and continually reasserted humanist 
impulse, the Marxist critique of capitalism has often appealed from one 
economic rationality to another, from a crisis-ridden growth process to 
one which would be crisis-free and therefore more rapid, from an ineffi- 
cient and wasteful allocation of productive resources to one which would 
rest on more accurate and comprehensive forms of calculation. 


In the aftermath of the Soviet debacle Altvater now puts forward a com- 
pletely opposed, almost anti-productivist, view of the human essence 
which he continues to see as alienated by the structures and processes of 
the capitalist economy. It is a view which now appeals as much to tradition 
and conservation as to economic radicalism. Capitalist industrialism is 
seen as destructive of natural and slowly evolved, cultural aspects of the 
human environment which are indispensable for well-being: non-eco- 
nomic interactions with nature and one’s fellows, which must be pro- 
tected not only from commodification but from any totalizing system of 
organization and control if human beings are not to be estranged from 
their social or natural surroundings. This emphasis on the non-economic 
life-world leads Altvater, in common with many contemporary social 
theorists, to a revaluation of the work of Kad Polanyi, whose classic 
account of industrialization is very close to that of the Marxists in its 
analysis but significantly different in its interpretation of the fundamental 
issues at stake. Altvater’s emphasis on ecological questions is of a piece 
with this view of an ioherited life-world menaced by the unchecked 
pursuit of profit. The principal empirical support for this argument 1s a 
masterly account of the interactions between two crises in many develop- 
ing countries—on the one hand the burden of unpayable external debt, 
on the other, the accelerated destruction of nature. 
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Although Wainwright’s main concern is not with economic analysis there 
is little doubt that she would accept the main lines of Altvater’s argument. 
It is significant that both writers repeatedly denounce the procedures of 
‘instrumental rationality’, a term which covers not only the commercial 
logic of capitalist enterprises but also ambitious exercises in social engi- 
neering and lines of technological advance which make insufficient refer- 
ence to inhented patterns of community in their cultural and natural 
environments. Although the substance of their argument seems to me 
quite valid, the authors’ use of this expression seems unfortunate as is 1ts 
implicit reference to the radical anti-modernism of such writers as 
Adorno. All reasoning is to some extent instrumental; what 1s targeted 18 
an inadequate rationality, a confusion of ends and means; this necessary 
critique is to be distinguished from any appeal to unexamined emotions or 
accommodation with the social relatrvism so fashionable at present. 


Towards Civil Society 


Of the two writers under consideration, it is Wainwright who presents the 
most developed programmatic discussion. One aspect of Altvater’s argu- 
ment, however, should be mentioned—his critique of fundamentalism. 
Altvater’s own analysis of market processes offers a convincing explana- 
tion of fundamentalist reactions, since the brutal destruction of natural 
and traditional life-worlds is the worst consequence of the increasing 
dominance of globalized economic relations over every country and all 
social interactions. Altvater insists, however, on the inadequacy of this 
perhaps spontaneous response since fundamentalism cannot fully under- 
stand the forces which ıt seeks to contest. The positive programmatic 
conclusions of both writers, however, centre on civil society. They articu- 
late an increasingly prevalent view on the Left that voluntary association 
within civil society must no longer be seen primarily as a means of 
preparation and mobilization for projects whose realization depends crit- 
ically on political power, rather ctvil society is to become itself a terrain of 
social transformation, while state action, although it will often remain 
necessary, becomes a secondary aspect of the advance and one which is 
continuously dependent on civil organizations as its support. The episte- 
mological insights of Wainwright’s theoretical chapters now become 
guides to a strategy of social transformation from below: the intractable, 
specific nature of much social knowledge, its resistance to aggregation 
and systematization, defines the necessary autonomy of local action and 
the necessary decentralization of social movements; on the other hand 
real but limited possibilities for the pooling of knowledge and transmis- 
sion of information—not primarily through markets but through the 
entirety of interactions in the civil sphere—allow the negotiation of 
wider alliances with more general ambitions, Wainwright’s extensive 
survey of the European peace movement, the women’s movement and 
other social forces provides the empirical basis for this argument which 
points to a relatrvization of the issues of political power so central to 
much of the socialist and, in particular, Marxist traditions. 


This is not to say that essentially political projects should be abandoned. 
There are clearly questions (for instance of distribution or of market 
regulation) which can only be dealt with by public authorities. 
Increasingly, as Altvater insists and Wainwright would accept, these 
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authorities must act on an international or even global basis. The point is 
rather that the role of government is now seen as limited in a way which 
draws on, although it does not replicate, notions of limited government in 
the liberal tradition: it will be the function of- government to defend, 
support or enable processes of reform or transformation within civil 
society which, however, 1t cannot itself undertake. 


A New Clientelism 


Wainwright’s central argument is compelling, sustained both by her 
complex theoretical assessment of the question of social knowledge and 
her extensive survey (often based on personal experience and engage- 
ment) of European social movements. However, she diminishes the force 
of this argument when she comes to draw practical conclusions. She feels 
that action within civil society will often be frustrated by the indifference 
or hostility of government, or by an absence of public financial support. 
Certainly her own narratives of decentralized social action often seem to 
bear out this view. In consequence she is led, in spite of the theory she has 
herself developed, to insist on a very close relation between social move- 
ments and political power. The new type of party which she considers 
essential would have the active support of social movements as its own 
central political objective. She examines the left-wing parties in Europe, 
all of them very small, which might play this role—ironically many of 
them have emerged from the communist formations of the past. This 
advocacy of symbiosis between parties and movements seems both 
dangerous and unnecessarily pessimistic. It is dangerous because it could 
undermine both the integrity of political representation and the auto- 
nomy of the avil associations 1f the latter, which are necessarily special 
interest groups, become the clients of government. 


Here Watnwright’s experience has perhaps led to a certain discourage- 
ment: many of the projects which she observes, or in which she has been 
engaged, have indeed fatled—for example, in the field of industrial 
democracy. However, the appropriate conclusion may not be that close 
and more continuous public support is a condition of existence of pro- 
gressive civil association. It may rather be the case that associations must 
combine oppositional and functional roles—that most purely contesta- 
tory movements are unlikely to survive and that they must therefore seek 
to provide effective benefits for their constituencies at the same time as 
they challenge existing practices and structures. It certainly seems to be 
the case that those organizations on the Left which have best weathered 
today’s adverse climate are those which combine transformational ambi- 
tions with concrete forms of services, whether these be educational, cul- 
tural or economic. This consideration certainly does not dissolve the 
difficulties which Wainwright points out—on the contrary, some further 
difficulties arise such as the inevitability of competition among civil 
associations. However, this kind of functional support for cavil associa- 
tion may be healthier than excessive dependence on public funding or 
other specific measures of patronage. Certainly, government should 
promote and sustain civil association; but the ways in which it does so 
must be rule-bound, non-discriminatory and transparent if representa- 
tion of the electorate as a whole is not to be falsified by discretionary 
support for particular interests. 
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For Renewal 


At the present date there is no need to dwell on the scale and multiplicity 
of the crises facing the Left. The Communist collapse—foreseeable and 
by now reasonably well understood—is perhaps not the main factor. 
More serious is the disarray of Western movements in the face of the 
brutal neo-liberal assaults of the last two decades: the paralysis of social 
democracy; the differentiated but quite universal decline of trade unions; 
the isolation and involution of radical groupings. 


In this context the only sure guides to practice are the value of solidar- 
1ty—more imperative than ever as market-led atomization knocks away its 
previous institutional supports—and our own traditions of critical 
debate. Everything else, doctrines, strategies, whole cultures, must be 
exposed to the most searching re-examination. This will be a long and dif- 
ficult process to which the courageous, open and penetrating works con- 
sidered here make an invaluable contribution. 
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themes 


What governs the relations between states in the modern world? In prac- 
ice the cosy concept of the Gnternational community’, beloved of 
Western ‘politicians and editorialists, boils down to the consensus 
achieved by such mundane structures of coordination as G7, the World 
Bank, the IMF and NATO, with the UN following quite a long way behind. 
The academic study of International Relations has been much influenced 
by ‘realist’ theories which see the changing constellations of world poli- 
tics as'driven by the imperatives of state interest and by the traditional 
preoccupation of statesmen with achieving a favourable balance of world 
power..In the incisive critique with which we open this issue of the 

Review, Justin Rosenberg shows that the realist perspective fails to regis- 
ter the crucial ways in which world politics, despite the relative auton- 
omy of political elites, ultimately represent a relationship of social 
forces—of the real ‘human community’ in all its manifest diversity of 
condition and effective organization, from multinational corporations, 
on the one hand, to a great variety of popular movements on the other. 
From such a perspective it becomes clear that the ‘international commu- 
nity’ must be judged by its. impact on actual conditions of life in the 
world, and that such cynical acts as the’ execution of Ken Saro-Wiwa by 

‘the Nigerian military, or the expulsion of the Saudi dissident Al Mass’ari 
by the British government, will have repercussions which cannot be 

“understood in terms of the realpolitik which undoubtedly inspired them. 

a ‘ 

The results of the elections in Russia and the outbreak of widespread 
strikes in France in November and December furnish further examples 
of the way in which popular reactions can disrupt the calculations of 
politicians. Several recent articles in the Review have indicted the neo- 
liberal experiment of shock therapy in Eastern Europe (e.g. Peter Gowan 
in NLR 213) and have shown the dismal consequences of monetarist 
deflation and ‘hysteresis’ in Western Europe (notably Andrea Boltho in 
NIR 201). In this issue Boris Kagarlitsky, Alexander -Buzgalin and 
Andrei Kolganov explore the comprehensive failure of neo-liberal can- 
didates in the Russian elections and explore the new alignments in the 

~gun-up to a presidential election -scheduled for, June. In- France, as 
Daniel Bensaid shows, the eruption of strikes enjoying widespread sup- 
port has forced the government to abandon crucial planks of the neo- 
liberal scenario devised at Maastricht. In both cases the watchwords of 
the Left acquired a new resonance but in neither is there yet visible that 
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wider programme which could turn spits revulsion into new social 
conquests. 


Göran Therborn argues that the achievement of twentieth century ae 
ism was to reveal the negative dialectic of modernity. His essay furnishes 
an impressively lucid and succinct survey of the many schools of Marxist 
thought, focusing in particular on the so-called Western Marxism of the 
Frankfurt school, of Gramsci, and the post-structuralists, and adding for 
good measure some consideration of the Anglo-Saxon Marxist historians 
and philosophers. This varied body of work supplies a key resource for 
the reformulation of socialist politics and policies, as recent debates on 
nationalism, ‘coupon’ or ‘stakeholder’ socialism, and pervasive commodi- ' 


fication show. N 
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° a 
Alexander. Cockburn’s | sparkling and surprising history of meat consi- 
tutes an eloquent plea for a new sensibility to govern our relations with 
other species. As the British government and monarchy was plunged 
into disarray in 1995 a vigorous movement to stop the export of live ani- 
mals gained unexpected support and closed the trade from several Essex 

ports, pitting whole populations against the police and veal traffickers; 
Ted Benton and Simon Redfearn supply a fascinating account of the 
wider significance of this movement: 


The earlier history of the New Left i is berana to attract both interest 
and controversy. Dorothy Thompson, and Fred Inglis review some. 
recent writing on the British New Left of the fifties, sixties and sevens, 
ties, while Jim McGuigan responds to Fred inghin own biography of” 
Raymond Williams. 


eu 


Aidan Rankin reviews Christopher Lasch’s last book, urging’ that ‘this 
stern social critic has much to teach us despite, or sometimes because‘of, . 
his flouting of the politically correct. Luis Fernandes contributes a . 
Brazilian view of Jorge Castafieda’ 3 Utopia Unarmed, reviewed i in NLR 206. 


Finally we publish a tribute to Ernest Gellner, who died i in Noyember. 
The social materialism and historical rationalism of this remarkable 
thinker and political maverick furnished a creative corrective to the ` 
widespread relativism and idealism of so much philosophy in the Anglo-~,- 
Saxon world; his commitment to democratic development in Eastern 
Europe led him to arduous new duties when others would have: settled 
for comfortable retirement. . 


Justin Rosenberg 


Isaac Deutscher and the Lost History of 
International Relations 


I would like to express my thanks to the Deutscher Committee for the great 
honour of this award. The Isaac and Tamara Deutscher memorial prize is a 
uniquely valuable institution in many ways but the most valuable aspect is 
surely the legacy of Deutscher himself. For Isaac Deutscher was not just 
another Marxist. He was one of the most eloquent of those who kept alive the 
critical spirit of classical Marxism at a time when in different ways that spirit 
was being stifled on both sides in the Cold War. For this alone the present gen- 
eration of socialists is indebted to him. But Deutscher also did this with real 
personal and intellectual flair. And for that reason, his memorial lecture, by 
recalling the spirit of the man, also presents a great annual opportunity—to 
restate, in the confident tones of Deutscher himself the enormous, enduring 
strengths of the Marxist understanding of the contemporary world. And it is 
this opportunity which I would like to take up tonight by discussing my own 
field—namely the theory of international relations—for which, as I will argue, 
the legacy of Deutscher has a special relevance. 
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There 1s something very peculiar about international relations theory as a 
branch of intellectual learning. In the entire period of its existence, the 
systematic reflection on the nature of relations between states seems to 
have produced no great books, to have inspired no classics of the political 
or historical imagination. In moral terms, 1t has appeared to be unable to 
rise to a positive, progressive statement of human existence. And as a 
field of theoretical endeavour, it has proved again and again to be an 
intellectual dead-end. In short, as a body of writings ‘international the- 
ory is marked not only by paucity but also by intellectual and moral 


These are the ruminations not of an embittered dissident, but of one of 
the discipline’s most celebrated exponents, namely Martin Wight. 
Writing in the late 1950s, Wight concluded that after four centuries of 
the existence of the states system, there was still what he described as ‘a 
vacuum in international theory’,? 2 vacuum which contrasted serikingly 
wich the wealth of domestsc political theories of the state which had grown 
up over this period. 


The Necessary Poverty of International Relations? 


How had such a peculiar state of affairs come about? Wight had his own 
explanation for this. It was a consequence, he argued, not of the deficien- 
cies of individual writers, bur rather of the nacure of the subyect-matter 
itself. Making a famous distinction, he asserted thar ‘Political theory and 
law...are the theory of the good life. International theory is the theory of 
survival.’ What he meant was that within its national borders a society 
bas some freedom to choose its own path of development—a choice 
which a political theory of the good life might help ro frame. But beyond 
those borders, in its relations with other societies, the need to survive ina 
potentially hostile environment imposes its own imperatives which 
must ultimately override the moral requirements of any political theory. 
What then are these imperatives—which determine the actual behav- 
iour of stares—and where do they come from? Wight’s answer echoes the 
premuse of all orthodox international relations theory: ‘So long as the 
absence of international government means that Powers are primarily 
preoccupied with their survival, so long will chey seek to maintein some 
kind of balance between them.’> And it 1s this necessary pursuit of the 
balance of power which produces both the evacuation of moral choice 
and che drastic descriptive simplification of the behaviour of states. For, 
as he put it, international politics is consequently ‘the realm of recur- 
rence and repetition; 1t is the field ın which political action 1s most regu- 
larly necessitous.’ All in all, if the balance of power was ‘the masterpiece 
of international politics’ in a practical sense, it was nonetheless also the 
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root cause of ‘a kind of recalcitrance of international politics to being 
theorised abour’.© And the moral and intellectual poverty of interna- 
tional theory was therefore a necessary and an irremediable poverty. 


Is that it, then? Should we just give up hope of anyone ever writing great 
works of international theory? Those of us who work in this field need, I 
think, to keep reminding ourselves of what a curious outcome for our 
discipline this represents. If, as Wight argued, international theory has 
had an impoverished imagination, can this really be the consequence of 
its subject matter? 


After all, it is at the international level that the extraordinary drama of 
modernity rises up to its full height. It is at this level, and this level 
alone, that we can glimpse the process of the capitalist transformation of 
humanity as a whole: the rise of the West, the engulfing of the non- 
European world, the globalizing of the sovereign-states system and the 
world market, and the mighty world wars and revolutionary struggles 
which this development has brought in 1ts train. How could a discipline 
which in this sense occupies the terrain of world history as its home 
ground fail to rise to such a stirring theme? 


The Lost History of International Relations 


In fact, faced with this epic character of its subject matter, I think one is 
forced to ask whether the cause of the stunted development of interne- 
tional theory in fact lies elsewhere. What if Martin Wight had it the 
wrong way round? Whar if the problem lies not with the subject matter, 
but rather with the intellectual shape of the discipline itself, and with 
the ideas through which it wrestles with what Deutscher called ‘this 
heaving chaos of a world’?? Above all, one would have to ask whether the 
intellectual centrality of the balance of power itself—which for Wight 
was simply the ressis of a brutal reality—has in fact been the major couse 
of the theoretical underdevelopment of international theory. It is this 
proposition—and more importantly the question of an alternative 
framework—which I want to explore this evening. 


Now, the weaknesses of balance-of-power theory are familiar enough. For 
my purposes, however, the main one can be illustrared if we ask ourselves 
how a man with such a deep and impressive historical sense as Wight 
could nonetheless write that, whether we look at the international poli- 
tics of the sixteenth century or the twentieth century, we find, ‘the same 
old melodrama’ of the balance of power. In this world-weary phrase, 
che sense of history—not as the accumulating clutter of events and dates, 
but as the making and remaking of the human world—is surely 
expiring. And the most dramatic history of all, the one which produced 
the modern international system in which we live, the real history of 
international relations—has already been lost, leaving the ‘vacuum in 
international theory’. 


Much has changed ın the thirty-five years since Martin Wight issued his 
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sigh of intellectual resignation, and his conclusions have been challenged 
from many directions. But what I do not think has yet materialised is the 
overall theoretical redefinition, the alternative big picture to the balance 
of power, the single, simple idea which would fundamentally reorient 
international theory—not by adding yet another critique of the balance - 
of power, but by finally replacing ıt at the defining apex of the discipline. 


Which brings us to the big question: can there be such an alternative 
theoretical framework—one which has the same intuitive simplicity as 
the balance of power, but which enables us finally to recover the lost his- 
tory of international relations, breaking with the old theory which has 
shown us only an empty, meaningless struggle for power? I think there 
can. In fact, I wili argue that not only does such a framework already 
exist; but chat it is also one in which Isaac Deutscher played an impor- 
tant role. The framework I am referring to goes under the name of 
‘uneven and combined development’. It is associated most famously with 
the writing of Leon Trotsky. And I want to use the rest of this evening’s 
lecture to explain why I believe that this theory 1s the key to recovering 

the lost history of international relations. - 


Like all great intellectual advances, the theory of uneven and combined 
development has a retrospective sumplicity which makes you wonder 
why it was not formulated at an earlier date. Its starting point 1s the 
straightforward empirical observation that the historical world of 
capitalism did not appear simultaneously everywhere out of the same 
social and cultural conditions. On the contrary, it appeared first ın the 
north-western corner of Europe and spread outwards into a surrounding 
world of many different kinds of pre-existing culture and society. For 
this reason, ıt is impossible to speak of capitalist world development 
today without presupposing an international history of expansion and 
incorporation. 


A World in Capital’s Image 


This global expansion of capitalism was of course anticipated by Marx 
and Engels in the Commwxist Manifesto. But the image presented there 
was ın fact not an émvernational one but a sransnational one. In this image, 
capitalism would spread from one country to the next like a brush fire, 
consuming whatever culcures it found in its way, and reducing all soci- 
eties to the same basic contradiction of bourgeois and proletarian. The 
fact that the world was divided into separate political communities did 
not materially affect the texture of this historical process: the barriers 
separating the communities would be battered down by the heavy 
artillery of cheap commodities, and all pre-existing societies, whatever 
their character, would be dissolved. Capital was going to create ‘a world 
after 1t8 own image’.® 


Things did not, however, turn out quite this way. In fact, what Trotsky 
saw half a century later, above all when he looked at his own native land 
of Russia, was that while countries outside Western Europe were 
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certainly being dragged into the process of capitalist development, they 
were not following the classical path to modernity supposedly taken by 
England and France. Somehow, capital was not creating a world in its 


own image. 


The reason for this lay partly in the historical unevenness of existing 
human social development: the world overrun by the Europeans was 
made up of many different societies—from the stone-age tribes of North 
America to the ancient empires of the East which had for centuries been 
more materially advanced than Europe. This meant that capitalist world 
development would proceed from many different starting points and in 
each case find different cultural obstacles to overcome. And this applied 
in some respects within Europe just as much as outside it. 


But it was not just a matter of different starting levels. Trotsky saw that, 
even when all these societies were incorporated into an international 
system, it still did not follow that they would all converge upon some 
common future destination ın advanced liberal democracy. There was 
something about the wy capitalism was spreading which pointed in a 
very different direction. It was here that Trotsky made his great theor- 
etical advance. And he did so precisely by reintroducing into this his- 
torical process its specifically ixternational dimension. The key, he 
argued, was quite simply that the development of backward societies 
took place under the pressure of an already existing world market, 
dominated by more advanced capitalist powers. This simple fact has 
paradoxical consequences. 


On the one hand, it means that technology and investment are available 
internationally, so that late developers do not have to retrace the whole 
path of scientific research and slow capital accumulation taken by their 
predecessors. Trotsky could see that partly by this leap-frogging of 
technical stages, Germany's economy was already overtaking England's. 
On the other hand, this same ‘privilege of historic backwardness’, as he 
called it, carried a price—porentually a very heavy price—in the peculiar 
contortions of social structure to which it gave rise. In the case of Czarist 
Russia, the state orchestration of industrialization had led to the emer- 
gence of a growing, though highly localized, working class in the major 
cities. But precisely because of the central role of the state and the domi- 
nance of foreign investment, there was 00 corresponding rise of a politi- 
cally confident, indigenous bourgeoisie. This meant both that industrial 
conflicts were becoming directly political, provoking the state into more 
and more repressive forms, and that the supposed historical agent of 
liberalization, namely the bourgeoisie, was so small and insecure that it 
was repeatedly drawn instead into the arms of the autocratic state as the 
only guarantor of property and order. 


Meanwhile, however, the vast bulk of the population—the peasantry— 
remained formally outside this urban process. Outside, but by no means 
unconnected. For the deepening international indebtedness of the state 
caused it to lean ever more heavily on the peasantry for taxation— 
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in effect converting it into ‘a tributary of the Stock Exchanges of the 
world’.'° In turn, that outside world now had an interest in the con- 
tinued survival of the archaic Czarist state which was the only guarantee 
of debt repayments—the more so as the internal Russian opposition was 
driven towards more and more radical political forms. 


Unstable Fusions of Old and New 


What on earth was going on here? Was this a capitalist state—or did it 
remain pre-capitalist? Trotsky’s answer, in effect, was chat it was neither. 
The international pressures of uneven development were driving Russia 
into a combined pattern of development. They were leading to a fusion 
of the old and the new, an unstable amalgam of Western and Russian 
elements with its own peculiar developmental tendencies. And che more 
Russia was integrated externally into the international system by these 
means, the more its internal social structure was being twisted into a shape 
that actually prevented it from developing along the path taken 
by the liberal states of Western Europe. This led Trotsky to his famous 
pronouncement: ‘England in ber day revealed che future of France, consid- 
erably less of Germany, but not ın the least of Russia and not of India, ’™! 


Read through the history of capitalist development ın England, then, all 
the sociological co-ordinates in Czarist Russia were completely askew. 
But that was precisely Trotsky’s point: to read it in that way would be to 
suppress the :aternational process of uneven and combined development 
which forms its actual histoncal matrix And Russia, of course, was not 
alone. Since, by definition, almost all countries except Britain would 
share this condition of relative backwardness, combined development 
was going to be, not the exception, but rather the norm. Once this point 
1s granted, all unilinear models of social development necessarily fall by 
the wayside. The centrality of international relations to understanding 
any national path of development becomes apparent. And the social 
integument of the international system itself 1s finally laid bare. 


Let me explain what I mean by spelling out three implications of this 
account for international theory. First, as we've seen, capital did indeed 
create one world, but not a homogeneous one fashioned in the image of 
the capitalist societies at its centre. To understand why this is so, we have 
to grasp the peculiar saternational mechanism of capitalist expansion 
which, even as it incorporates other societies, fuses with them in unpre- 
dictable combinations. It follows, I think, thar if we want to understand 
what che international system is today, we caæwot begin with a logical 
model of homogeneous states: the variety of political forms is simply too 
great. We would have to begin instead with a historical analysis which 
reconstructs the uneven and combined international development of 
capitalism which has produced such a variegated world of states. 


But, second, the need to conduct this analysis carries us beyond the 
political structure of the states system, and requires us to visualize what 
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Trotsky called ‘the social structure of humanity’. This phrase sounds 
rather abstract but Trotsky meant by it something very concrete: the 
actual interrelation of all these different societies by virtue of which they 
make up a larger dynamic whole, the contradictory but irreversible 
unity of human social development created by the spread of the world 
market—and all the tensions and conflicts arising from this geo- 
politically combined but sociologically uneven development of the 
international system. Within this totality, the states system is a crucial, 
but by no means a free-standing element. On the contrary, it is partly 
their historical and geographical location within this social structure of 
humanity which explains why the English, German and Russian states 
took on such different political forms. 


Furthermore, it is this same overall social structure of humanity which the 
Great Powers are dragged by their own interests into managing geopoliti- 
cally. For, if the capitalist penetration of Russia distorted Russian society, it 
also, by the same token, incorporated thar social distortion into the politi- 
cal structure of the world market. “We thus see’, he wrote in 1906, ‘that the 
world bourgeoisie has made the stability of its state system profoundly 
dependent on the unstable pre-bourgeois bulwarks of reaction.’"* The 
uneven and combined development of capitalism therefore expresses itself 
at the interstate level as a problem of geopolitical order. 


Third, if this is so, what would be the specific contribution of interna- 
tional theory to the social sciences? It would, I think be to see this 
process as a dynamic whole. It would be to show how the fate of the 
international system reflects and organizes at the level of world politics 
that uneven and combined development of capitalism which is its actual 
substance, and which comprises in fact the central, defining event of 
modern world history. With this move, we have filled Martin Wight’s 
vacuum in international theory with the world-historical sociology of 
modernity. And ın doing so, I now want to argue, we have also found the 
key to the lost history of international relations. 


Let me give you the gist of my argument. At first sight, the course of 
twentieth-century history appears to diverge dramatically from any 
Macust understanding. In particular, the socialist revolutions which 
were predicted in the industrialized heartlands of capitalism never 
occurred. Instead they took place in the peasant periphery. Socialism 
itself turned out to be not the realm of human freedom, but rather a 
brutal authoritarianism, just one more of those tyrannies which have 
challenged the civilized liberal world and sought to overthrow the 
balance of power. Far from being the historical successor to capitalism, 
socialism was finally defeated by it in the Cold War, thus proving that 
there is no higher form of society than liberal capitalism. Marx has 
therefore been decisively refuted by the passage of history. 


Not only do I dispute this conclusion. I think it rests upon a funda- 
mental misreading of what has been happening ın the twentieth century. 
And just as the apparently anomalous pattern of Russian development 
under Czarism begins to makes sense as soon as one grasps the uneven 
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and combined character of capitalist expansion, so something similar 
applies here. Far from refuting Marx, the international politics of the 
twentieth century has in fact played out an enormous human tragedy 
which is comprehensible ox/y if we recognize in it the uneven and com- 
bined form of capitalist world development. It is this tragedy of capital- 
ist world development which comprises the lost history of international 
relations. 


To see how this is so, we must begin by going back to the historical event 
which Trotsky’s theory was originally formulated to explain—or rather, 
to predict: namely the Bolshevik Revolution itself. We must start by 
bringing this event back down to earth, by seeing it, as Isaac Deutscher 
did, not as a bolt of lightning straight out of the pages of Macx striking 
the open field of history, but rather as an outcome of the international 
spread of capitalism which had produced the twisted shapes of Czarism 
and the international conjuncture of the First World War. And we must 
remember that, according to this theory, the very thing which made 
Russia the weak link in the chain of European states—namely its relative 
backwardness and the contradictory effects of combined development— 
also dictated the impossibility of socialism being established ın that 
country. Socialism, after all, ıs not a free-floating utopia which can be 
approached from any starting point, given only the political will. Marx’s 
whole purpose was finally to ground this ideal sociologically by identify- 
ing the vectors of transformation within the specific characteristics of 
advanced capitalism. Czarısm could produce insurrections, revolutions 
even, but not socialism. Any attempt to go further would run up 
immediately against the political weight of the peasantry, who could cer- 
tainly be mobilised to overthrow Czarism, but who would resist their 
own dissolution through collectivization and industrialization. 


The Strangled Revolution 


In other words, the so-called scissors crisis of the late 1920s—in which 
the antagonism between town and country deepened, and whose persis- 
tence eventually triggered the course which was later known as 
Stalinism—cthis crisis was not an unforeseen contingency which dropped 
out of nowhere. Its inevitability—or something like it—was written 
clearly ın the structural co-ordinates and political sociology of the revo- 
lution itself and was clearly foreseen and prepared for in Trotsky’s 
account of permanent revolution. I say ‘prepared for’. What I mean is 
that the Bolshevik leaders saw thus contradiction, and placed their hope 
in a German revolution, which would somehow rescue them before the 
political imperatives of backwardness strangled the revolution from 
within. As Lenin put ıt: ‘Ac all events, under all conceivable circum- 
stances, if the German revolution does not come, we are doomed.’3 
Well, it did not. And they were Thar, surely is the first ching we would 
have to say about the historical meaning of Stalinism. And that is why, 
when Deutscher described Stalinism as ‘the amalgam of Marxism with 
Russia’s primordial and savage backwardness’ ,™ this was not just a 
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political slogan. It was a basic intellectual precondition for understand- 
ing what the Soviet Union was and became. 


The political shock waves generated by the Bolshevik Revolution trav- 
elled far and wide. They resonated especially throughout the turmoil 
which gripped central and eastern Europe in the years after the First 
World War. But what magnified the intensity of their impact there was 
not just the geographical proximuty of these countries to Soviet power. It 
was also their structwral similarity deriving from parallel experiences of 
combined development which made these societies far more sensitive 
and vulnerable to the destabilizing effect of the Bolshevik revolution. 


And in this context, one begins to appreciate, above all, the uniquely 
fraught condition of Germany in this interwar period: caught between 
victorious liberal powers ın the West and the earthquake shaking ıt from 
below in the Fast. A society whose own peculiar pattern of combined 
development had crystallized a strong mulitary-aristocratic definition of 
the state and a politically weak bourgeoisie; a society whose belated 
political transition to a liberal republic took place after the Great War 
under conditions of nationalist humiliation and strong working-class 
activism. It is under these conditions of combined development thrown 
into deep crisis that we start to see that distinctive confluence of hyper- 
trophied nationalism, hysterical anti-communism and revanchist mili- 
tarism which would later find expression in the monstrosity of Nazism. 


In fact, in a book dedicated to the memory of Isaac Deutscher, the 
American writer David Horowitz developed these points into an alterna- 
tive interpretation of the overall meaning of the Second World War.” 
Horowitz drew directly on Barrington Moore’s classic study of six differ- 
ent historical roads from agrarian societies to the emergence of modern 
states.!® Moore had argued that the emergence of modern societies was 
an unavoidably violent process because it could not take place without 
the forcible uprooting and dissolution of the peasantry. What his case 
studies showed was that in each case it was the particular alliance 
between old and new classes which was formed to manage this trauma 
which decided whether the modern state that emerged would be demo- 


cratic or authoritarian. 
Three Forms of One Process 


Now, ıt is striking that the political forms of the leading states in the 
Second World War——liberalism, fascism and Stalinism—did indeed rep- 
resent three different outcomes to this historical process of capitalist 
modernization. But what Horowitz is able to add to Moore's account is 
the realization that these three outcomes, for all their differences, were 
actually not separate historical experiences. On the contrary, ıt 1s only by 
locating them within the overall process of uneven and combined devel- 
opment that we can fully understand what Stalinism and fascism really 
were. If this is so, then the full meaning of the Second World War itself 
cannot be grasped in terms of an interstate conflict over the balance of 
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power, nor in terms of a contest between separate political ideologies. 
Rather it was a struggle over the future of the international system 
between three antagonistic forms of state, all of which had been thrown 
up within the same process of capitalist world development. It was, in 
this respect, an ironing out through war of the accumulated political 
contradictions which that process had built up within the social 
structure of humanity—an ironing out which cost humanity over fifty 
million lives. 


Well, a partial ironing out. Because although fascism was destroyed, the 
Soviet Union emerged strengthened from the conflict. It 1s the survival 
of this second antagonistic form of combined development which 
explains why the World War was followed immediately by the Cold 
War. And it was not because the capitalist world now faced an external 
threat from the spread of socialism. To see 1t in these terms 1s to accept at 
face value the ideological self-definition of the Cold Warriors them- 
selves. 


We get a much better sense of what was really going on if we recall that, 
outside the military conquest of Eastern Europe, Soviet expansion took 
place entirely in the underdeveloped world in the aftermath of decol- 
onization. For the creation of a hundred-odd new states over a thirty-year 
period did not simply increase the mathematical complexity of power- 
balancing. It also generalized across whole regions of the globe, and in a 
hundred new ways, the classic conditions of combined development: 
independent states locked into the dynamic imperatives of development 
by their incorporation into the world market and states system, but 
based internally on unstable amalgams of capitalist and non-capitalist 
society, and tending towards more and more authoritarian political 
forms. Decolonization replaced a world of unsustainable European 
empires with a states system full of potential mini-Czarisms, any of 
which might explode and drag other similar states down its new path of 
combined development. And just as within societies where capitalist 
relations are weak, the bourgeoisie falls in behind the authoritanan State, 
so too internationally, the dominant liberal powers found themselves 
supporting dictators in the name of order. 


The challenge of postwar American foreign policy, then, was to hold the 
world market together politically at a time when the uneven but acceler- 
ating capitalist transformation of Third World societies threatened to 
push more and more of them in the direction of the Soviet road. In fact, 
whether we look at the military occupation of the defeated fascist powers, 
the bipolar confrontation with the Soviet Union, or the conduct of rela- 
tions with the Third World, we find thar the major social content of us 
foreign policy in the postwar period was not ordering of anarchy, or 
spreading of democracy or even the narrow pursuit of economic self- 
interest: it was the geopolitical management of combined development 
and its consequences on a world scale. 


Trotsky actually predicted this international conjuncture of American 
hegemony, with its threefold geopolitical orientation of us foreign policy 
and its paradoxical fusion of self-assertion and involuntary entangle- 
ment. ‘It is,’ he wrote in 1928, ‘precisely the international strength of 
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the United States and her irresistible expansion arising from it, that 
compels her to include the powder magazines of the whole world into 
the foundations of her structure, i.e., all the antagonisms between the 
East and the West, the class struggle in Old Europe, the uprisings of the 
colonial masses, and all wars and revolutions... [making her] constantly 
more interested in the maintenance of “order” in every corner of the 
terrestrial globe...'*7 


It was, however, left to Isaac Deutscher to see that prediction come true, 
and to witness it approaching 2 bloody new climax in the 
jungles of Vietnam. And it was Deutscher who broadcast from his 
journalistic and literary watchtower a political commentary which inter- 
preted contemporary international politics as the continuing history of 
uneven and combined development. 


Blood-Stained Liberal Capitalism 


And that, I suggest, 1s why we are still remembering Deutscher here 
tonight, for that perspective remains the key to the lost history of inter- 
national relations ın our century. The core of that history is not simply 
the defence of the balance of power against a series of bids for world 
empire: such an image tells us almost nothing of what these conflicts 
were about, or where their leading participants—all historically new 
forms of state—came from. Yet nor is the core of this history the triumph 
of liberalism over external totalitarian competitors. For as we have seen, 
neither Stalinism nor fascism and their many variants were really exter- 
nal to the world historical process of capitalist development. On the 
contrary, it is only by exploring how they grew out of thar chaotic 
process that we can ground our understanding of what they actually 
were. Nor yet, finally, is it (as Francis Fukuyama once told us) the final 
defeat of socialism by capitalism which closes off the future and brings 
History (in the Enlightenment sense) to an end To see it that way 1s 
actually to accept the ideological self-definition of Stalinism. 


The core of this history—the lost history of international relations—is 
surely the tragedy of the uneven and combined development of capital- 
ism internationally, a development which threw up within its own move- 
ment the tormented political forms which liberalism has then confronted 
as its military competitors. Liberal capitalism, however, cannot evade its 
responsibility in this process. For ıt has been the dominant liberal pow- 
ers who from the start have stood at the head of this historical process of 
capitalist development, who have directed it geopolitically, who have 
done most to press it forward, and who have profited most from it. In so 
doing, they—or rather, we—have played our ample part, all too easily 
concealed by the uneven and combined character of the historical 
process, in making all this happen, and thereby ın realising on a scale 
which Marx himself could never have ımagined, his grim prophecy: ‘If 
money...“comes into the world with a congenital blood-stain on one 
cheek”, capital comes dripping from head to toe, from every pore, with 
blood and dirt." The disastrous conflicts of twentieth-century world 
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politics, despite all appearances, do not lie outside this coming of capital 
into the world: on the contrary, they are the historical form which its 
uneven and combined international development has taken: 


Where, then, does this leave the theory of the balance of power? Let me 
clarify the status of my argument. The invisible hand of the market did 
not disappear from the imagination of economists as a result of Marx’s 
theory of value. In a similar way, balance-of-power calculations were 
often central to the events I have been discussing, and they are not going 
to disappear from international relations as a result of the theory of 
uneven and combined development. The reason for this 1s that the invisi- 
ble hand and the balance of power are not, after all, fictions. They are 
metaphors for the peculiar, impersonal forms through which our collec- 
tive human agency is expressed in the historical world of capitalism. If 
and when they do disappear, therefore, ıt will be through a process of 
social transformation, not one of cognitive reformulation. But just as 
economic theories which took the invisible hand for granted could never 
discover the social foundations of capital, so too an international theory 
based uncritically on the balance of power will never show us the human, 
social content of world politics. On the contrary, if we take these 
metaphors at face value, if we make them the starting point for our social 
theories, then, precisely because they already reflect our historical agency 
back to us in a mystified form, any social science which we build upon 
them will only complete the mystification. 


And it is żbis which entails that balance-of-power theory must not any 
longer be the integrating, overarching theory for international relations. 
In this role it becomes, and has in fact always been, not the masterpiece 
of the discipline but its jailer, imprisoning it within an umpoverished 
conception of reality and condemning it to languish ın that state of intel- 
lectual and moral emaciation which Martin Wight reported to a puzzled 
world all those years ago. The tıme has come for ıt to be, not abandoned, 
but intellectually demoted, removed from the central defining apex of 
the discipline. In its place, we need a conception which incorporates the 
international dimension of modern world history at the centre of its 
understanding, but which does not do so by abstracting the international 
from its dynamic historical and sociological integument. And this, I 
suggest, is the promise of the Marxist idea of uneven and combined 
development for the discipline of international relations. 


The Prism of Backwardness 


And what, finally, of its promise for Marxism itself, and for the present 
generation which stands in the uncertain light of this post-Cold-War 
world? Let me end with a recollection and a prediction. Speaking to a 
student audience here at the LSE in 1965 towards the end of his life, Isaac 
Deutscher tried to disentangle in the minds of his listeners the original 
meaning of the Marxist anticipation of socialism from the vulgar parody 
to which the tragedy of the Soviet experience had temporarily reduced it. 
With great eloquence and clarity he patiently explairned—no doubt for 





18 Marx, Capstal, Volume 1, Harmondsworth 1976, pp 925-6 
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the thousandth time—why a revolution in a backward country could 
not on its own produce a socialist society. He outlined what enormous 
distortions and inversions of classical Marxist thought had been required 
in order to appropriate that heritage for such a revolution. And he 
analysed the regressive and paradoxical impact that this had had on 
the intellectual and political development of western Marxism. Not 
the least part of this was of course the suppression of the theory of 
aneven and combined development which could have made historical 
and sociological sense of the distortions which Marxism itself was 


experiencing. 


I wonder. Did that audience, as he spoke, begin to unthink the mono- 
lithic ideological assumptions which dominated the Cold-War world 
into which they had been born? Did they, as I do when I read his speech 
thirty years later, glimpse the foundation of a completely alternative his- 
tory of the twentieth century, the real historical sociology of its uneven 
and combined development which has lain all these years beyond the 
intellectual reach of both liberalism and Stalinism? As he drew to the 
end of his speech, Deutscher turned to the future: “You, and people of 
your generation should look wholeheartedly to [a time] when Marxism 
will no longer be the Marxism with which we had to live—the Marxism 
projected through the prism of backwardness, of backward civilisation 
and backward societies.’*9 


Well, that time has now come—not, to be sure, in the way that 
Deutscher would have wanted it, for he never gave up his hope thar rhe 
Soviet Union and Maoist China would somehow reform themselves into 
communist democracies. But come it has. And this is surely where we 
stand today: for it now falls to the present generation of socialists to find, 
in Deutscher’s phrase, a new ‘Marxism in our time’, just as it falls to the 
present generation of international theorists to reincorporate into our 
understanding of the present that lost world history of the twentieth 
century. If there is any sense to what I have been arguing tonight, then 
these two tasks will be closely linked, and the theory of uneven and com- 
bined development will be central to both of them. And for that reason, I 
predict that the name of Isaac Deutscher, who sustained this perspective 
through the dark, Manichean years of the Cold War will, in their after- 
math, find new honour. 


19 Trotsky, ‘Mancism in our Time’, Marxısm, Wars and Revelatreas, p. 254. 


Alexander Cockburn 


- A Short, Meat-Oriented History 
of the World. 
From Eden to the Mattole- 


Start with God. 


‘And [Peter] saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending unto him, as it 
had been a great sheet knit at the four corners, and let down to the earth: 
wherein were all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air. And there came a voice to him, Rise, 
Peter; kill, and eat.’ (Acts 10: 11—13.) 


The Bible is a meat-eater’s manifesto. Before the Fall, Adam and Eve were veg- 
etarian. They fed on grains, nuts and fruits. Then Eve ate the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil—or at least that’s the way Adam explained it to 

God. They were cast forth from the Garden, plunging mankind into original ` 
sin from which redemption can come only through the grace of Christ, whose 
bo eaten periodically ın the form of the Eucharist. Hardly were Adam and 
ut of Eden before God was offering ‘respect’ to the flesh sacrifice of Abel 


the keeper of sheep and withholding ‘respect’ from Cain the tiller of the 
ground. Next thing we know, Cain rose up against his brother Abel, slew 
hım and we were on our way.’ 


Man’s Dominion 


Ringing in Man’s ears was the Almighty’s edict, as reported in Genesis 
1:26-28: ‘Let us make Man in our image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion...over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth...Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth and subdue tt.’ Thus did the biblical God launch humans on the 
exploitation of the rest of the natural world, theirs for the using.” 


a ne EEE EEE EEA 


1 God's line ıs thar it's Man’s and Woman’s fault He set up a vegetarian world, and then the 


every chicken sbed Always alert to the possible utility of nature to man, Becon was nding 
along ın bis coach in the early English spring of 1626, when the notion of experimenting 
with frozen chicken crossed his mind. He stopped the coach, descended, bought a fowl 
and scuffed ic with snow thus contrecting the chill from which he soon died in Lord 
Arundel’s house a few weeks larer. 

Becon discusses vivisection in somewhat muffled terms. “To prosecute such inquiry 
concerning perfect animals by cutting our the foetus from the womb would be too inhu- 
man, except when opportunites are afforded by abortions, the chase, and the like There 
should therefore be a sort of nightwarch over nature, as showing herself better by night 
chan by day For these may be regarded as aight studies by reason of che smallness of our 
candle and its continual burning.’ Newwm Orgexam, Book 1, 41 But while Bacon was 
indulging himself in these niceries, his doctor, William Harvey—who also looked after 
Arcundel—was busy vrvisecting. Bacon published the News Orgaxam in 1620. Harvey 
published his treatise oa the circulation of the blood, De Metw Cords æ Saagainss in 
Frankfurt in 1621. It began with the words, ‘When, by many dissections of living anı- 
mals, as they came to hand. I first gave myself to observing how I might discover * He 
presumably discussed his work with Bacon, who did not feel affroared enough to change 
doctors 


On the other hand, see the extraordinary passage on vivisection, amnesia and pain, ‘Le 
Prix du Progrès’, in Theodor Adorno and Max Horkheimer's Dislectec of Enlightenment, 
Verso, London 1979 (this was presumably Adorno) 
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Dominion over ‘Un-Christian’ nature was at the heart of it, as C.S. Lewis 
spelled out frankly enough: ‘Atheists naturally regard...the taming of an 
animal by man as a purely arbitrary interference of one species with 
another. The “real” or “natural” animal is to them the wild one, and the 
tame animal is an artificial or unnatural thing. But a Christian must not -~ 
think so. Man was appointed by God to have dominion over the beasts, 
and... the tame animal is therefore, ın the deepest sense, the only “natural” 
animal—the only one we see occupying the place it was made to occupy.” 


Such arrogance towards non-human creatures was similarly displayed 





*(¢d.) 
A recently discovered letter by che French physiologist, Pierre Flourens, who once 
enjoyed the bittersweet fame of having been elected to the French Academy in com- 
petition with Victor Hugo, contains the following striking passage 

T still cannot decide to agree to the use of chloroform in general surgical peactice. 
As you peobably know, I have devoted extensrve study to this substance and was one 
of the first to describe its specific properties on the basis of experiments with animals. 
My scruples are founded on the sumple fact that operanons with chloroform, and pre- 
sumably also with the other known forms of narcosis, have an illusory success These 
substances act solely on certain motor and coordination centers and on the residual 
capability of che nervous substances. Under the influence of chloroform, the nervous 
substance loses a considerable part of its ability co absorb traces of impressions, but ıt 
does not lose the power of sensation as such. On the contrary, my observations sug- 
gest ther in conjunction with che generel innervanon paralysis, pain 1s experienced 
even more strongly than in the normal condition The public 1s misled by the fact 
char after an operation the panent 1s unable to remember what he has undergone. If 
we told our panents the truth, it 1s probable thar not one of chem would wish to have 
an operation performed under chloroform, whereas they all insist on its use now 
because we shroud the truth in silence. 

‘Bur quite apart from the fact that the only questionable gain 1s a loss of memory 
lasting foc the duration of surgery, I consider that the extended use of this substance 
entails another serious msk With che increasing superficiality of the general acade- 
mic training of our doctors, the unlimited use of chloroform may encourage surgeons 
to carry out increasingly complex and difficult operations Instead of using these 
methods on animals in the interests of research, our own patients will then become 
unsuspecting guinea pigs It ıs possible thar che painful stimul: which because of 
therr specific narure may well exceed all known sensations of this kind, may lead to 
permanent mental damage in the patient or even to an undescribably painful death 
under narcosis; and the exact features of this death will be hidden for ever from the 
relacrves of the patient and the world at large Would this not be too high a price to 
pay for progress?” 

If Flourens had been right here, the dark paths of the divine world order would 
have been justified foc once. The animal would have been avenged through the 
suffering of his execunioners every operation would have been a vivisection. The sus- 
picon would then arise that our relanonship with men end crearion in general was 
like our relationship with ourself after an operation—oblivion for suffering. For 
cognition the gap between us and others was che same as the time between our own 
present and past suffering; an insurmountable bamer But perennial domination 
over nature, medical and non-medical techniques, are made possible oaly by the 
process of oblivion The loss of memocy ıs a transcendental condition for science All 
objectification 1s a forgetting 

Despite these admirable remarks, Adorno and Horkheimer do not seem to have had much 

empathy with animals, if Man and Animal’—which comes a few pages later in the 

book—is anything to go by. Walter Benjamin's paragraph on ‘Gloves’ in Ome Way Street, 

Verso, London 1979, expresses a positive revulsion towards animals. Like Adomo and <4 

Hockbeimer, he was better ac descnbing domination than affinity. 

3C S. Lewis, The Problem of Pata, New York 1962 Cited in Matt Cartmill, A View to a Daath 

en the Morezag: Haxteng and Nature through History, New Haven 1993. Christian and Marist 

shook hands over this deal. Cartmull reports that in the 19303 ‘some Manust thinkers 
urged that it was time to put an end to nature and thar animals and plants chat serve no 

human purpose ought to be exterminated ’ 
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towards women and human slaves. Not long after His commands in 
Genesis about animals we find God—in the row immediately following 
the Fall—telling Eve that ‘in sorrow shall thou bring forth children; and 
thy desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.’ So far as 
human slaves were concerned, once again the slave-owners were able to 
point to Genesis 9, 25-7 and God's curse on Canaan, and the children of 
Ham: ‘A servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren.’ The early 
Christians never rejected slavery.* 


The Butcher Slaves 


Throughout the sixteenth century, intelligent people were having 
doubts about the distinctiveness of humans or their superior station in 
the Great Chain of Being. Montaigne wrote that there were no impor- 
tant differences between humans and other animals. The latter, he said, 
displayed powers of logic, discrimination, judgement, cunning and even 
religiosity.’ Such sentiments were powerfully abetted by the growing 
distaste among intellectuals like Erasmus, Sir Thomas More and 
Montaigne for hunting, a pursuit whose refinements had transfixed the 
upper classes for five centuries. ‘And thus with theit butchering and eat- 
ing of beasts,’ Erasmus wrote in In Prasse of Folly, at the start of the six- 
teenth century, ‘they [the genteel hunters] accomplish nothing at all 
unless it be to degenerate into beasts themselves...’ Montaigne con- 
cluded, ‘Ir 1s apparent that it is not by a true judgment, but by foolish 
pride and stubbornness, that we set ourselves before the other animals 
and sequester ourselves from their condition and society. 





4 The histonan Geoffrey de Ste. Croix declared that he was not aware of any general 
Christian condemnanon of slavery before the petition of the Mennonites of Germantown 
in Pennsylvania ın 1688, and the Mennonites were founded by a somteenth-cencury 
Anabepust, whose attitude to property was communist in outlook. See G.E.M. de Ste. 
Croix, The Class Straggle tm the Ancient Grok World. London 1981. 

3 Presumption is our sarural and ociginal malady. The most vulnerable and fra! of all cres- 
cures is man, and ar the same time the most arrogant. He feels and sees himself lodged here, 
among the mire and dung of the world, nailed and rrveted to the woest, the deadest and 
most stagnant part of the unrverse, on the lowest story of the house and the farthest from 
the vault of heaven, with the anımals of the worst condition of the three [1e. those thar 
walk, fly and swim], and in his imagination he goes planting himself above the circle of che 
moon, and bringing the sky down beneath hus feet. It is by the vanity of this same magine- 
tion that he equals himself to God, artnbures to himself divine characteristics, picks hım- 
self out and separates himself from the horde of ocher creatures, carves out their shares to his 
fellows and companions the animals, and distributes among them such portions of faculties 
and powers as he sees fit How does be know, by the force of his intelligence, the secret 
internal stirrings of animals? By what comparison between them and us does he infer the 
stupidity that he actributes to them” Amplifying bis essays a few years later, Monougne 
added after the passage just quoted, the famous sentence “When I play with my at, who 
knows if I am not a pastime to ber more than she 1s to me?” From ‘Apology for Raymond 
Sebond,’ The Complets Essays of Montaigne, translated by Donald M Frame, Stanford 1965 

6 By the mid srxteenth century Giovann Bartusta Gelli, a Flocennine scholar, was writing 
Crrez, a dialogue in which the enchancress of the ticle tells Ulysses she will restore the anı- 
mals she tranamogrified back into hus original crew, so long as he can secure their agree- 
ment The animals remain unpersusded. You men, the doe replies to Ulysses's invitation 
to resume the form of a woman, ‘make mere slaves and servants out of us... Among ani- 
mals, any animals you want to name, the female partakes equally with che male in his 
pleasures and diversions.’ Only one, an elephant, makes the retum journey and shouts tri- 
umphantly, ‘Whar a marvelous sensation ıt 16 to be a man!’ But he was a philosopher. R- 
Adams, ed, The Ceres of Stgntor Gromann: Battista Gells, Ithaca 1991. Cited in Matt 
Cartmill, A View te a Death rx the Mornsag 
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Sir Thomas More's Usopia, published ın 1516, brings together some of 
these themes: 


Ousside the city are designated places where all gore and offal may be washed 
away in running water From these places they transport the carcasses of the ani- 
mals slaughtered and cleaned by the hands of slaves. They do not allow their an- 
zens to accustom themselves to the butchering of animals, by the practice of 
which they think that mercy, the finest feeling of our human nature, us gradually 
killed off. 


A few pages further on, More’s Utopians ‘have imposed the whole activ- 
ity of hunting, as unworthy of free men, upon their butchers—a craft, as 
I explained before, they exercise through therr slaves.’ There was a long- 
running popular myth that butchers were at various periods excluded 
from English juries, on the grounds that their trade had coarsened their 
powers of moral discrimination.’ 


The Breaking of Soft Machines 


From these humane sentiments of the sixteenth century we approach the 
seventeenth century and Descartes, who regarded humans as machinery 
imbued with the divinely bestowed intellectual essence Animals were 
mere machinery. At Port-Royal, the Cartesians cut up living creatures with 
fervour and, in the words of one of Descartes’ biographers, ‘kicked about 
their dogs and dissected their cats without mercy, laughing at any compas- 
sion for them and calling their screams the noise of breaking machinery.’ 


The butchering industry has always been stoutly Cartesian in outlook for 
obvious reasons. “The breeding sow’, an executive from Wall’s Meat Co. 
wrote in Natrona! Hog Farmer in the late 1970s, ‘should be thought of, 
and treated as, a valuable piece of machinery whose function 1s to pump 
out baby pigs like a sausage machine.” 


As a Christian you either concluded with Descartes that animals did not 
suffer, that their cries were of no greater consequence than the snap of a 
clock spring breaking, or you reckoned God had a deeper plan, hard for 
humans to comprehend. John Wesley, the Methodist divine, thought 
that anımal suffering offered ‘a plausible objection against the justice of 
God, in suffering numberless creatures that had never sinned to be so 
severely punished.’ Wesley’s answer was a sort of Pythagorean metem- 
psychosis, whereby at the last trump they would be resurrected with 
human intelligence and, thus equipped, enjoy Lfe everlasting.? 


But the core text for Christians remained the edict in Genesis, along 
with the divine injunction to St Peter to kill and eat with God's blessing. 





7 Sır Thomas More, Usepis, edited by Edward Sturz, Yale 1964. Kerth Thomas discusses 
the legend of jury exclusion of butchers in Man and the Natural World. 

* Quoted ın Assmal Factories by Jim Mason and Peter Singer, New Yock 1990. 

9 See Carcmull, A Veew ro a Death im the Mornsag This concept of eighteenth-century pro- 
moton was resumed by a French biologist, Charles Bonnet, who thought that man would 
eventually move on ‘to another dwelling place, more suitable to the superiority of his fac- 
ulties’, and then the beasts would be elevated accordingly Tn this universal restoracion of 
animals, there may be found a Le:boiz or a Newton among the monkeys or the elephants, a 
Perrault or a Vauban among the beavers ’ 
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St Francis of Assisi may have had strong rapport with the birds of the air, 
but in the New World the Franciscans, Jesuits and Dominicans pio- 
neered cartle ranching.’° In 1638, the Jesuits abandoned a mission east 
of the Rio Plata ın what is now Uruguay, leaving behind five thousand 
head of cattle. These and other herds multiplied at a staggering rate. By 
1700, Felix de Azara reckoned the cattle in what ıs now Argentina, 
Uruguay and Paraguay at 48 million, most of them feral." 


Further north, these religious orders founded ranches on Marajo, the 
island ın the mouth of the Amazon, in Sonora, in Texas and in Alta 
California. By the early nineteenth century, the mission herds in Alta 
California were estimated at anywhere from 200,000 to 400,000 long- 
horns of Spanish descent, parents of the gigantic herds later driven to the 
inferno of the Chicago stockyards."? 


Christians have no dietary sanction against eating the flesh of crearures 
other than themselves. The many days—most notably Fridays in the old 
Roman Catholic calendar—of non-flesh consumption, were penitential 
ın function. Lent was similar. Contrary to common belief, Hindus do not 
have a religious interdict on the eating of meat. As in More’s Utopia, the 
attitude is caste-based, with Brahmins (intellectuals and priests) and - 
Vaisyas (merchants) regarding meat-eating as the province of Kshatriyas 
(warriors) and Sudras (labourers). Tanning and butchering are done by 
the Untouchables. Meat-eating is regarded by Brahmins as unclean, and 
caste mobility in Hindu society is often expressed by giving up meat and 
becoming vegetarian. 


Many modern Christians do not care much for the prescriptions in 
Genesis and use the same sort of language one Bishop of Durham once 
did about the Resurrection: it was all a lot of bother about a heap of old 
bones. (God responded by striking Durham Cathedral with a lightning 
bolt, serving the Bishop right.) But the theology still has strength. In an 
influential essay published ın 1967, “The Roots of Our Ecologic Crisis’, 
Lynn White Jr. discussed the verses from Genesis 1: 26—28 about man’s 
dominion over the earth and concluded that ‘we shall continue to have a 
worsening ecologic crisis until we reyect the Christian axiom that nature 
has no reason for existence save to serve man.” 


An Earthly Paradise 
Thus was the gauntlet thrown down. In 1991, I heard it being picked up 


10 Christians were deeply involved in the development of the human slave trade between 
the fifteenth and exghteenth centuries, since enslavement could be the prelude to conver- 
sion, just as the “beef Christian’ Indians of the Californtan ranchos run by the Franciscans 
took oa board spiritual grace along with their ribeye The sequeres tending these Western 
berds could maybe trece some of thei skills in part beck through Andalucian and 
Marisman herders to the West African Pulan: of the pre-Columbian em, some of whom 
may have been taken as slaves to Spain See Terry Jordan, Nerth American Cattle Ranching 
Frextsers, Albuquerque 1993 

tt Alfred Crosby, Ecwegrcel Inmperrelism: The Brolegual Expansten of Exrepe, 900-1900, 
Cambridge 1986. 

™ See Terry Jordan, North Amerscan Cattle Ranching Froutrers. Jordan suggests this in the 
context of his estimate chat cowboys of African descent were extremely uncommon on the 
western cattle frontiers. 
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by us Representative Bill Dannemeyer, talking to a crowd of business- 
men in the Eureka Inn, ın Eureka, northern California, some two hours 
north of where I live. We should understand,’ Dannemeyer told the 
crowd, ‘that this environmental party has in its objective a mission to 
change this society, to worship the creation instead of the creator. You 
have to understand their theology. I can’t prove this by empirical analy- 
sis, but my gut reaction to their thoughts 1s simply this: if you go 
through life and you don’t believe in a hereafter and all you see before 
you today are trees, birds... if anybody begins to consume those things, 
you can get excited about that because it’s your whole world. And this is 
where the militancy comes.’ 


Five years later, at a gun rally outside Detroit, I heard similar execration 
heaped on environmentalists for preferring rats to humans, plus a savage 
attack on Jeremy Bentham, the eighteenth-century English utilitarian 
who famously declared in his Introduction to Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, published in 1780, that animals have rights and that ‘the 
question 1s not, Can they reason? nor Can they talk? but, Can they swffer?’ 
Bentham drew explicit comparisons between the rights of animals and 
the rights of slaves, equating the abolitionist cause for human slaves with 
the cause of rights for animals. Alluding to the French Cade Norr of 1685, 
regulating the status of slaves in the West Indies and forbidding their 
murder by their masters, Bentham expressed the hope that animals 
would also thus be saved from their torturers and that one day ‘the num- 
ber of legs, the villosity of the skin, or the termination of the os sacrum’ 
would be equally insufficient reasons for maltreatment. Soon after the 
Second World War, Bertrand Russell wrote: 


If men developed by such slow stages that there were creatures which we should 
not know whether to classify as human oc not, che question anses. at what stage 
ın evolution did men, or their semi-human ancestors, begin to be all equal? 
.. An adherent of evolution may maintain ther not only the doctrine of the 
equality of all men, bur also thar of the rights of man, must be condemned as 
unbiological, since it makes too emphatic a distinction between men and other 
animals ‘3 


In his marvellous book on hunting, A View to a Death in the Morning, 
Mart Cartmill quotes Russell on the ‘too emphatic distinction between 
men and other animals’ and then offers this farewell to the stipulations of 
the God of Genesis: 


Our culture offers to yustify that [too emphatic] distinction by viewing human 
beings as seperate from nature and innately superior to it At the same ume, 
however, we view the natural order as sacred and establish elaborate machiner- 
1e3 to protect it from human intervention Though different subcultures place 
different stress on these two views, probably most of us would assent in some 
degree to both But it 1s obvious they do not fit very well together Our vision 
of nature as man’s holy slave is both incoherent and dishonest, like the patriar- 
chal Victorian vision of Woman as 2 sort of angelic chattel. 


The incoherence and dishonesty inherent ın that Victorian ideology were even- 
tually corrected by recognizing that the similarities between master and chat- 


13 Bertrand Russell, A History of Westera Philesapby, New York 1945 
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tel had greater moral and political importance than the differences. Since there 
proved to be no morally interesting differences between women and men, the 
only way men could preserve their self-respect and integrity was to extend ati- 
renship to women. The same was true of masters and slaves and of whites and 
blacks. In each of these cases, a heavily marked status boundary ultimately had 
to be given up because it was intellectually indefensible. And if the cognitive 
boundary between man and beast, between the world of history and the world 
of nature, is equally indefensible, we cannot defend human dignity without 
extending some sort of citizenship to the rest of narure—which means ceasing 
to treat the non-human world as a series of means to human ends. 


Start with God. Now continue with Empire. 


In a three-week period in May 1806, as Lewis and Clark moved through 
Montana in the course of their survey, they and their party—the Corps of 
Discovery—killed 167 animals, about eight a day. Reviewing their 
entire itinerary, Donald Worster reckons that over twenty-eight months 
they probably shot—for their needs as opposed to random slaughter— 
‘something between five and ten thousand.’ But there was plenty of 
random slaughter as well. They killed grizzlies, mountain lions, wolves, 
bobcats, marmots and of course buffalo. They could pick and choose 
because the western plains displayed a richness of animal life that over- 
whelmed many travellers. 


Writing a decade into the twentieth century, when this richness had all 
but gone, the nature writer Ernest Thompson Seton reckoned that near 
the end of the eighteenth century the ‘primitive’ population of buffalo 
had been 75 million. By 1895 there were eight hundred buffalo left, 
mostly within the borders of Yellowstone Park. Grizzlies, through the 
mountain and western states, Canada and Alaska had, in the earlier 
penod, amounted to some two million on Seton’s estimation. By 1908 
they had dwindled to 200,000, almost entirely in Alaska and Canada. 
Seton reckoned there were maybe eight hundred in the Lower 48, again 
mostly around Yellowstone. In mid-1995 there were still about eight 
hundred in the Lower 48, though the Fish and Wildlife Service was plan- 
ning to pull the grizzly off the endangered species list after twenty years, 
under the pretense that Ursus borribilis was no longer imperilled. 
Translation: without the pesky bear inhibiting industrial and extractive 
activities, mining, oil and timber companies can get on with the busi- 
ness of drilling and chopping, just as God intended for them to do.*5 


On Seton’s calculations, elk had dropped from ten million to 70,000 by 
1919. Mule deer did best, with 500,000 left by the time Seton was writ- 
ing. (He may have exaggerated the original numbers before the white 
man came. One later reckoning had the number of buffalo on the conti- 
nent in 1830 as forty million. But the variety and number of species lost 
were still immense.) 


By the end of the 1870s, the buffalo was nearly gone. Colonel Richard 





“4 Donald Worster, Ax Unsettled Comutry. Changing Landscapes of the Amerxan Wist, Albu- 
querque 1994. See particularly the chapter, ‘Other People, Other Lives ' Seton's calcula- 
cians, cited below, are discussed by Worster. 

13 See Alexander Cockburn, ‘Grisly Fate of Ursus horribilis’, The Natroen, July 1995. 
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Dodge, himself a keen hunter, reckoned that hunters killed over four 
million in the mid 1870s alone: “Where there were myriads of buffalo... 
there were now myriads of carcasses. The air was foul with sickening 
stench and the vast plain...was a dead, solitary, putrid desert.’ The 
plains, mountains, valleys profuse with creatures but half a century 
before were now empty in what one traveller along the South Platte 
called ‘the uniformity of its cheerless scenery.’ Of the Great Plains, Barry 
Lopez has written, ‘If you count the buffalo for hides and the antelope for 
backstraps and the passenger pigeons for target practice and the Indian 
ponies (killed by whites, to keep the Indian poor), it is conceivable that 
500 million creatures died.’ 


And with these creatures went the Indians’ food and way of life. When 
he was ten years old, Plenty-Coups, chief of the Crow in Montana, had a 
dream that the white man came with his cattle and destroyed the narural 
life of the plains. He was right: ‘When the buffalo went away, we became 
a changed people...The buffalo was everything to us.’ Three centuries 
earlier, the First Viceroy of New Spain had written to his King: ‘May 
your lordship realize that if cattle are allowed, the Indians are destroyed.’ 
The buffalo went. Indian time ended. The only place to get food was on 
the reservations, courtesy of the Indian agent. For a while the Indians 
made a few dollars gathering up the buffalo bones, shipping off the 
skeletons, a year or two after the hides. In the buffaloes’ stead came the 
white men’s cattle. 


Diet and Industry 


They came up from Mexico, west through the Appalachians, or from the 
Florida panhandle. In 1850, with the exception of coastal California and 
east Texas, there was barely a cow or a steer west of the Mississippi. There 
were more cattle—nearly a million—in New York State than anywhere 
else. In the whole of the United States the number of cartle—excluding 
milk cows—added up to almost 11.5 million. By 1870 the total was up 
to 15 million and by 1900 thar had more than doubled again, to 35 mil- 
lion. Texas alone had 6.5 million, and Kansas, Iowa and Oklahoma had 
some 2.5 million each on the range or ın feedlots. In that half-century, 
industrial meat-eating came of age.'” 


From the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—when reliable records 
began to be kept—to the mid nineteenth century, the European diet var- 
ied little. Grains took up about 90 per cent of a family’s food budget: rye, 
buckwheat, oats, barley, maize.® From the moments that the victuallers 
and provisioners ın the Napoleonic wars pioneered the organization of 
the mass-production Line and also modern methods of food preservation, 
the stage was set for the annihilation of both tıme and space in matters of 
food consumption. The vast cattle herds that began to graze the pastures 
of the western United States, Australia and Argentina signalled the 


change. 


16 See Worster, Aw Ussettled Country. 

7 Edward Everett Dale, The Range Cattle Industry. Raechrag on the Great Plasus from 1865 to 
1925, Norman 1960 

18 Massimo Montanari, The Culture of Feed, Oxford 1994. 
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The speed with which the rhythms and sensibilities of a pre-industrial 
time were abandoned may be judged by descriptions of Haussmann’s 
famous ‘La Villette’ abattoir, modelled on the old 1807 design approved 
by Napoleon, and by accounts, virtually contemporaneous, of the Union 
Stockyards in Chicago. La Villette was opened in 1867. Siegfried 
Giedion describes it in Machanszation Takes C : 


The whole instellation bears witness to the care with which the individual 
animal was treated. The great Lesrages (bergertes), with their lofts under the high 
roofs and their careful design, might have stood in a farmyard, each ox had a 
stall co itself...In this curious symbiosis of handicraft with centralization lies 
the peculiarity of this establishment. .each ox had a separate booth ın which ıt 
was felled. This ıs a survrval of handicraft practices, to which the routine of 
mass slaughtering is unknown The long houses in which the cattle were 
slaughtered consisted of rows of single cabins set side by side. Long since, tech- 
nical installations and slaughtering in large halls have superseded them. It may 
well be that this treatment in separate booths expresses the deeply rooted 
experience thar the beasts can be raised only at the cost of constant care and 
attention to the indrvidual animal The Great Plains beyond the Mississippi, 
where free cracts of grassland cen be dominated from borseback and where the 
herds grow up almost without care, are implicitly related to the assembly Line. 
In just the same way the peasant farm, where each cow hes its name aod hes to 
be attended when grving birth to its calf, 1s linked to handicraft methods in 
slaughtering. *9 


Giedion’s omission here is the feedlot, where the midwestern farmers 
were able to take the two-year old ‘stockers’ from the range, then convert 
their corn into the weight ther the ‘feeders’ swiftly put on, before being 
dispatched on the final stage of their journey through life. 


Clockwork Slaughter 


By 1850 the slaughterhouses of Cincinnat-—‘Porkopolis’—had been 
refining the continuous production line for over twenty years. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, the landscape and park designer, visited Cincinnati in the 
1850s: 


We entered an immense low-ceilinged room and followed a vista of dead swine 
upon their backs, therr paws stretching mutely towards heaven. Walking down 
to the vanishing point we found there a sort of human chopping machine 
where the hogs were converted into commercial pork. A plank table, two men 
to lift and turn, two to wield the cleavers, were its component parts. No iron 
cog-wheels could work with more regular motion. Plump falls the leg upon the 
table, chop, chop; chop, chop, chop, chop, fall the cleavers All is over. But 
before you can say so, plump, chop, chop; chop, chop; chop, chop, sound again 
There 1s no pause for admiration. By a skilled sleight-of-hand, hams, shoulders, 
clear, mess, and prime fly off, each squarely cut to its own place, where atten- 
dants, aided by trucks and dumb-warters, dispatch each to its separate des- 
tiny—the bam for Mexico, its loin for Bordeaux Amared beyond all 
expectation at the celerity, we took out our watches and counted thirty-five sec- 
onds, from the moment when one hog touched the table until the next occu- 
pied its place The numbers of blows required I regret we did not count 7° 





9 Siegfried Giedion, Mahaxrratrex Takes Command, New York 1948. 
™ Cited in Willam Cronon, Natare’s Matrapelss, Chicago and the Great Wet, New York 
1991. Cronoa's chapter, ‘Annthilating Space. Meat’ is a spectacular prece of work. 
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But, by later standards, Cincinnati’s hog butchers at that time were not as 
organized as their successors in the Union yards in Chicago. Much of the 
hog—head, neck-pieces, backbones—was thrown into the Ohio Ruver.?" 


Many a nineteenth-century traveller stopped in Cincinnati or, later, 
Chicago to marvel at the efficiency and heartlessness of this unending, 
furious dispatch of animals to feed New York, Boston, Paris, London and 
the increasing industrial armies, and military armies too, that desired to 
eat meat. In these years between 1807 and 1865—the opening of the 
Union Stockyards ın Chicago—was perfected the production-lne 
slaughter of living creatures, for the first tıme in the history of the world. 
At one end of the trail lay the prairies, the open range, the boisterous pas- 
toral of the cattle drive, where the cowboys sometimes spared a long- 
horn: ‘Reed Anthony, Andy Adams’ cowman, tells how he and other 
Confederate soldiers guarding a herd of Texas steers saved the life of one 
because he would always walk out and stand attentive to the notes of 
“Rock of Ages” sung by his herders.’ Spared were two or three or ten 





a1 ‘One native son, from over in the neighbourhood of Lidang Hulls, started the yarn about 
the efficiency of the Cincinnati packers ‘Speaking of sausage,’ sud this humourous neighbor, 
‘those connecting Links between hog and dog almost remind me of an affecting incident that 
occurred some years ago at a brisk village below the mouth of Deer Creek an the Ohio called 
Cincinnant An ancient maden frend of ours was taking a stroll on the outskirts of town one 
pleasant summer moming, accompanied by a faronte black poodle dog—her only protector. 
Walking lessurely along the flowery banks of Deer Creek, her cheek fanned by “gentle 
zephyr laden with sweet perfume”, she et length came to the residence of a far and furious 
German, which, ıt was hinted, bad been the scene of many an inhuman burchery. At the 
front comer of the bouse she noticed a fresh pork banging at che end of a large copper pipe 
which seemed to communicare with the interior of the bouse Her poodle made a pump at 
the treasure, but no sooner had he reached the spot than be was caught under the ear by a 
steel hook and suddenly disappeared from the sight of bis doung mustress She, poor soul, 
hocroc-strcken by the mysterious disappearance, rushed frantically into the house in search 
of him. But alas! Like Disteffiena, she might have well exclaimed, “Oh wretched masde—O 
miserable fare I’ve just arrived in time to be too late!” For by the ame sbe had reached the 
beck part of the premises, all thar remained of her ill-fated poodle was a blue nbbon which 
she had ced around his neck, seventy-five links of fresh sausage, and a beaunful black woolly 
muff’ T.D. Clark, ‘Kentucky Yarn and Yarn Spinners’, The Cractumati Trmes-Star, Centennial 
Edition, vol 10, 0 100, 25 April 1940, Business, Industry, Kentucky Section’, p. 6; from 
B.A. Botkin, ed., A Treasure of Mississippi River Folklore, New York 1955. 
11 This story 1s told by J Frank Dobue, in The Leagheras, Bramhall 1941, a vrvid evocation of 
this breed The pastorals included stories of escape. A steer called Table Cloth had dodged 
the shipping pens for over a decade ‘After returning from markering the lest fall shipment, 
the boss proposed chat certain men cake their Winchesters and bring ın Table Cloth’s hide 
and carcass. He thought he was offering an opportunity for big spoct. He was surprised at the 
chat rolled up. Hadn't Table Cloth fairly won life and liberty? For fifteen years 
now the whole Shoe Sole outfit had been after him—aod he was still free. He was geting 
old He had never really toed to kill a man. He bad simply ourplayed his opponents He 
could noc be called mean By God, he deserved to Irve among the cedars and canyons be 
loved so well—and the boss agreed ' Dobie was a wonderful writer His description of the 
Terss beush country in Chapter 17 1s a parucular gem of landscape literature. Worster 
writes, ‘Domesticated creatures like cattle and sheep have been vital to the wescem experi- 
ence, and we have hundreds of books and articles on the industries that raised those animals 
for slaughter The anumals themselves have seldom if ever appeared in thar literature es any- 
thing resembling Black Elk's “Four-legged people” The shining exception to the general 
cowlessness of the range histones is J. Frank Dobie's The Longhorns, which grves a full, appre- 
ciative account of thar breed's instinct, habits and psychology—an animal, Dobie writes, 
that refused to be ‘dumb driven cattle’ but inmsted on following ‘the law of the wild, the 
stark grve-me-Liberty-oc-grve-me-death law against tyranny’, a bebsviour thar got them 
labeled ‘outlaws’ and replaced by more docile Herefoeds Worster adds, Even Dobie has 
trouble maincuning sny interest ın cows thar are not so wild or so much a maverick.’ 
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or a hundred or a thousand from among the mullions and millions of 
creatures that plodded to railheads like Abilene, and thence eastward, or 
to abattoirs nearer at hand and then bought up by government agents to 
be sent to the reservations to feed Indians who no longer had buffalo 
to hunt. 


The Hogsqueal of the Universe 


‘Cows and cowboys’, William Cronon writes in Natwre’s Metropolis, in his 
chapter about Chicago's stockyards, ‘might be symbols of a rugged nat- 
ural life on the western range, but beef and pork were commodities of the 
city. Formerly a person could not easily have forgotten that pork and beef 
were an intricate, symbiotic partnership between animals and human 
beings. One was not likely to forget that pigs and cattle had died so that 
people might eat, for one saw them grazing in familiar pastures, and reg- 
ularly visited the barnyards and butcher shops where they gave up their 
lives in the service of one’s daily meal. In a world of farms and small 
towns, the ties between field, pasture, butcher shop, and dinner table 
were everywhere apparent, constant reminders of the relationships that 
sustained one’s own life. In a world of ranches, packing plants, and 
refrigerator cars, most such connections vanished from easy view.’ 
Cronon emphasizes the consequences of this distancing from killing and 
commodification of meat: ‘In the packers’ world, it was easy not to 
remember that eating was a moral act inextricably bound to killing. 
Such was the second nature that a corporate order had imposed on the 
American landscape. Forgetfulness was among the least noticed and 
most important of its by-products.’ 


Another description of the packing plants of Chicago came ın Upton 
Sinclair’s 1905 novel, The Jungle. His hero, Jurgis, watches pigs being 
slaughtered: ‘And yet somehow the most matter-of-fact person could not 
help thinking of the hogs; they were so innocent, they came so very 
trustingly; and they were so very human in their protests—and so per- 
fectly within their rights! ... Now and then a visitor wept, to be sure; but 
this slaughtering machine ran on, visitors or no visitors. It was like some 
hornble crime committed in a dungeon, all unseen and unheeded, 
buried out of sight and memory. One could not stand and watch very 
long without becoming philosophical, without beginning to deal in 
symbols and similes, and to hear the hogsqueal of the universe.’ Animal 
slaughter thus became systematized, wrenched from previous bonds of 
space and time. In Cronon’s words, ‘Geography no longer mattered very 
much except as a problem in management; tıme had conspired with cap- 
ital to annthilate space. The hogs might graze amid forgotten buffalo 
wallows in central Montana, and the hogs might devour their feedlot 
corn in Iowa, but from the corporate point of view they might have been 
anywhere else. Abstract, standardized and fungible, their lives were gov- 
erned as much by the nature of capital as the nature which gave them 


The vegetarians and Hitler now enter the story. 
With the surge in meat-eating associated with industrial capitalism 


came—particularly from city-dwellers—a swelling of the vegetaran 
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cause, hitherto confined to a relatively few Pythagoreans, radicals and 
eccentrics. Compassion for animals also surged, particularly in Britain 
where Queen Victoria lent her name to the issue and where anti-vivisec- 
tion movements drew increasing adherents, as they did in Germany and 
France.” . 


The ideological groundwork had been prepared as early as the first cen- 
tury AD with Seneca, and the third century, ın the writings of the neo- 
Platonist Porphyry. By the seventeenth century there were vociferous 
advocates of the view that consumption of animal flesh was aesthetically 
repulsive, productive of spiritual grossness and unhealthy besides. (Even 
earlier, Shakespeare caused Thersites to deride Ajax as ‘thou mongrel 
beef-witted lord.’) In the seventeenth century, Thomas Tryon rejected 


aaa a aaħÁ 


33 On ant-vivisection, see two entnes from the Encyclopedia Bretenusca, 11th edition, 
1910-11 The anti-vivisection movement was very strong at that time, and the editors 
felt ıt necessary to print a axx-page, 9,000-word defence of vivisection, by Stephen Paget, 
FRCS, Surgeon to the Throat and Ear Department of Middlesex hospital and honorary sec- 


retary of the Research Defence Society ‘It may be interesting,’ Paget writes at one point, - 


‘to compare the pain, or death, or discomfort among 86,277 animals used for experiments 
1n Great Britain in 1909, with the pain, or death, oc discomfort of an equal number of the 
same kinds of animals, either in a state of nature, ar kept foe sport, or used for the service 
of human profit or amusement. Bur it would be outside the purpose of this arucle to 
describe the cruelties which are inseperable from sport, and the killing of animals for food, 
and from fashion; neither 1s this the place to describe the millions of mutilations which are 
practised on domestic animals by farmers and breeders As one of the Royal 
Commissioners recently said, the farmyards, at certain tumes of the year, simply “seethe 
with vivisection” The number of animals wounded in sport, or ın traps, cannot be 
guessed Against this vest amount of suffering we have to pur an estimate of the condition 
of 86,277 animals used for medical science. Ninety-five per cent of chem were used for 
inoculation. In many of these inoculations the result was negatrve. the animal did not teke 
any disease, and thus did not suffer any pein. In many more, e.g cancer in mice, tubercle 
1 guinea pigs, the pain or discomfort, 1f any, may fairly be called trrvial or inconsiderable 
It could hardly be serd that these small animals suffer much more than an equal number of 
the seme land of animals kept in Little cages to amuse children’ 

The equally lengthy essay on furs, by Walter Parker, deputy chairman of the far section 


of the London Chamber of Commerce, had this detailing of seles at what was the heed- 


quarters of the fine fur market, the public auction sales in London The figures are, for the 
year ending oa 31 March 1906, total number of skins in each category 
Badger. 28,634, Badger, Japanese: 6,026, Beer. 18,576, Beaver. 80,514, Car, Crvet 
157,915, Cat, House. 126,703, Cat, Wild: 32,253, Chinchilla (La Plata, known also 
os Bastard) 43,578, Chinchilla (Peruvian finest) 5,603, Deer, Chinese’ 124,355, 
Ermine 40,641, Fisher 5,949, Fitch 77,578, Fox, blue 1,893, Fox, Cross. 10,276, 
Fox, Grey 59,561, Fox, Japanese 81,429, Fox Kit: 4,023, Fox, Red 158,961, Fox, 
Silver 2,510, Fax, White 27,463, Goats, Chinese: 261,190, Hares 41,256, 
Kangaroo: 7,115, Kid, Chinese linings and skins equal to 5,080,047, Kolinsky 
114,251, Lamb, Moagolian linings and skins equal to. 214,072, Lamb, Slink. 
167,372, Lamb, Tibet 794,130, Leopard: 3,574, Lynx 88,822, Marmot, lining and 
skins equal to 1,600,600, Martin, Baum 4,573, Martin, Japanese. 16,461, Martin, 
Stone: 12,939, Mink, Canadian and Amenann: 299,254, Mink, Japanese 360,373, 
Mouflon’ 23,594, Muskrat or Musquash, Brown. 5,126,339, Muskrat or Musquash, 
Black 41,788, Nume 82,474, Opossum, American: 902,065, Opossum, 
Australian’ 4,161,685, Otter, River. 21,235, Otter, Sea: 522, Raccoon’ 310,712, 
Sabie, Canadian and American’ 97,282, Sable, Japanese 556, Seble, Russian: 
26,399, Seals, Fur: 77,000, Seals, Hair 31,943, Skunk: 1,068,048, Squirrel- 
194,596, Squirrel linings, esch averaging 126 skins: 1,982,736, Tiger 392, 
Wallaby 60,956, Wolf 56,642, Wolverine. 1,726, Wombat: 193,625. 
The chief exceptions to this list were the Persian and Astrachan lambe, also ermine and 
Russian squirrels These were processed and sold in Russia and Germany All told, about 
24 million creatures The maximum from an elephant’s tusk was eight rvocy billiard balls, 
so in that same period, many thousands of the mighty pachyderm went down each year 
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flesh-eating ın part because he was against ‘killing and oppressing his 
fellow creatures,’ in part because flesh gave man ‘a wolfish, doggist 
narure.’ (Both Shakespeare and Tryon were themselves being doggist 
here, in modern usage.) When Adam and Eve began to eat their fellow 
creatures after expulsion from Eden, quarrelling and war among human- 
ity began. Tryon was also against slavery, ill-treatment of the insane and 
discrimination against left-handed people. The eighteenth century con- 
tinued to produce an array of arguments ın favor of vegetarianism. 
Scientists argued that man was not made to be carnivorous, grven the 
arrangement of teeth and intestines. Moralists continued to invoke the 
violence done by animal slaughter to the traits of benevolence and com- 
passion. Butchers were the subject of rebuke, as the poet John Gay urged 
pedestrians: 


To shun the surly butcher's greasy tray, 
Butchers, whose hands are dy’d with blood’s foul stun, 
And always foremost in the hangman’s train 


British Royal Commissioners a century later found work in abattoirs to be 
a particularly demoralized trade. The historian Keith Thomas remarks 
that in the 17908 vegetarianism had radical, even millennial overtones. 
John Oswald was a radical Scotsman who acquired the vegetarian habit 
from Hindus while serving in a Highland regiment in India. He wrote 
The Cry of Natwre and died fighting for the Jacobins against the Chouans 
in the Vendée. In Salford, the Bible Christians were founded by William 
Cowherd as a breakaway sect from the Swedenborgians. Vegetarianism 
was a condition of entry, and three hundred members mustered ın support 
of health, gnosticism and the tempered life. Cowherd’s disciple William 
Metcalfe led a group of Bible Christians to Philadelphia, where Metcalfe 
converted Sylvester Graham in 1830, who became a renowned advocate of 
temperance, vegetarianism and unbolted flour and who drew on work by 
the London doctor William Lamb. The latter’s patient John Frank 
Newton wrote The Return to Natere, which much influenced the poet 
Shelley’s 1812 book, Vindication of Natural Dist. - 


Nazi Squeamishness 


But it would be cowardly to accentuate the utopian timbre to much veg- 
etarian thought without also considering the association of vegetarian 
habıt and of solicitude for animals with the Nazıs. In April 1933, soon 
after they had come to power, the Nazis passed laws regulating the 

slaughter of anımals. Later that year Herman Goering announced an end 
to che ‘unbearable torture and suffering in animal experiments’ and—in 
an extremely unusual admission of the existence of such institutions, 
threatened to ‘commit to concentration camps those who still chink they 
can continue to treat animals as inanimate property.’ Bans on vivisection 
were issued—though larer partly rescinded—in Bavaria and Prussia. 
Horses, cats and apes were singled out for special protection. In 1936, a 


a For material about Tryon, Oswald, Cowherd etc., see Keith Thomas, Men and the 
Natural World On squeamishness, see William Hazlitt, in 1826. ‘Animals thar are to be 
made use of as food should either be so small as to be imperceptible or else we should not 
leave the form standing to reproach us with our gluttooy and cruelty. I hate to see a rabbit 
trussed oc a hare brought to the teble in the form it occupied while Irving ’ 
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special law was passed regarding the correct way of dispatching lobsters 
and crabs and thus mitigating their terminal agonies. Crustaceans were 
to be thrown into rapidly boiling water. Bureaucrats at the Nazi 
Ministry of the Interior had produced learned research papers on the 
kindest method of killing.?5 


Laws protecting wildlife were also passed, under somewhat eugenic pro- 
tocols: “The duty of a true hunter is not only to hunt but also to nurture 
and protect wild animals in order that a more varied, stronger and 
healthier breed shall emerge and be preserved.’ The Nazis were much 
concerned about endangered species, and Goering set up nature reserves 
to protect elk, bison, bears and wild horses. (Goering called forests 
‘God’s cathedrals,’ thus echoing the idiom of John Muir, one of the 
fathers of the American national-park movement, and a despiser of 
Indians.) The aim of the Law for the Protection of Animals was—as the 
preamble stated, ‘to awaken and strengthen compassion as one of the 
highest moral values of the German people.’ Animals were to be pro- 
tected for their own sake rather than as appendages to the human moral 
and material condition. This was hailed as a new moral concept. In 1934, 
an international conference in Berlin on the topic of animal protection 
saw the podium festooned with swastikas and crowned by a banner 
declaring, ‘Entire epochs of love will be needed to repay animals for their 
value and service.’ 


`” Nazi leaders were noted for love of their pets and for certain animals, 
notably apex predators like the wolf and the lion. Hitler, a vegetarian 
and harer of hunting, adored dogs and spent some of his final hours in the 
company of Blondi, whom he would take for walks outside the bunker at 
some danger to himself. He had a particular enthusiasm for birds and 
most of all for wolves. His cover name was Herr Wolf. Many of his 
interim headquarters had “Wolf as a prefix, as in Wolfschanze in East 
Prussia, of which Hitler said ‘I am the wolf and this is my den.’ He also 
liked to whistle the tune of “Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf’ from 
Walt Disney's movie of the Depression, about the Three Pigs. Goebbels ~ 
said, famously, “The only real friend one has in the end is the dog... The 
more I get to know the human species, the more I care for my Benno.’ 
Goebbels also agreed with Hitler that ‘meat eating is a perversion in our 
human nature,’ and that Christianity was a ‘symptom of decay’, since it 
did not urge vegetarianism. Rudolf Hess was another affectionate pet 
owner. 


On the one hand, monsters of cruelty towards their fellow humans; on 
the other, kind to animals and zealous in their interest. In their very fine 
essay on such contradictions, Arnold Arluke and Boria Sex offer three 
observations. One, as just noted, many Nazi leaders harboured affection 
towards animals but antipathy to humans. Hitler was given films by a 


S rasa teal Gar the Nai ad bar irane amal vegcanaisri, Yine aca 
the essay by Arnold Ariuke and Bora Sax, Understanding Next Animal Protection and 
the Holocaust,’ in Asthrexess, vol 5, no. I, 1992, also cocrespondence in the following 
year Arluke and Sex review a wide variety of material on these themes Axthrerses 1s put 
out by the excellent Delta Society, based in Renton, Washington. The Society encourages 
the match-up of old or disabled folk with appropriate dogs 
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maharaja which displayed animals killing people. The Fuebrer watched 
with equammity. Another film showed humans killing animals. Hitler 
covered his eyes and begged to be told when the slaughter was over. In 
the same passage in his diary from the 1920s quoted above, Goebbels 
wrote, ‘As soon as I am with a person for three days, I don’t like him any 
longer...I have learned to despise the human being from the bottom of 
my soul.’ 


Parsifal 


Second, animal protection measures ‘may have been a legal veil to level 
an attack on the Jews. In making this attack, the Nazis allied themselves 
with animals since both were portrayed as victims of “oppressors” such as 
Jews.’ Central to this equation was the composer Richard Wagner, an 
ardent vegetarian who urged attacks on laboratories and physical assault 
on vivisectionists, whom he associated with Jews—presumably because 
of kosher killing methods. Identifying vivisectors as the enemy, Wagner 
wrote that vivisection of frogs was ‘the curse of our civilization’. Those 
who failed to untruss and liberate frogs were ‘enemues of the state’. 


Vivisection, ın Wagner's view, stood for mechanistic science, extrusion of 
a rationalist incellectualism that assailed the unity of nature, of which 
man is a part. He believed the purity of Aryans had been compromised 
by meat eating, and mixing of the races. A non-meat diet plus the 
Eucharist would engender a return to the original uncorrupted state of 
affairs. Wagner borrowed from the Viennese monk, Adolf Lanze, who 
held that in the beginning there were Aryans and Apes, with Germans 
closest to the former and Jews to the latter. The core enterprise was to 
perfect the breed and purge the coarser element. This went for animals 
too, in aN unremitting process of genetic purfication. 


Finally, as Arluke and Sax put it, ‘the Nazis abolished moral distinctions 
between animals and people by viewing people as animals. The result 
was that animals could be considered ‘higher’ than some people.’ The 
blond Aryan beast of Nietzsche represented animality at the highest 
available grade, at one with wild nature. But spirituality could be associ- 
ated with animals destined for the table, as in this piece of German farm 
propaganda: 


The Nardic peoples accord the pig the highest possible honor..in the cult of the 
Germans the pig occuptes the first place and 1s che first among the domestic anı- 
mals ..The predominance of the pig, the sacred animal destined to sacrifices 
among the Nordic peoples, has drawn its originality from the great trees of the 
German forest. The Semites do not understand the pig, they reject the pig, 
whereas this animal occupies the first place in the cult of the Nordic people.’ 


Aryans and animals were allied in a struggle against the contaminators, 
the vivisectors, the under-creatures. “The Fuehrer,’ Goebbels wrote ‘is 
deeply religious, though completely anti-Christian. He views Chris- 
tianity as a symptom of decay. Rightly so. It 1s a branch of the Jewish 
race...Both [Judaism and Christianity] have no point of contact to the 
animal element, and thus, in the end they will be destroyed. The Fuehrer 
is a convinced vegetarian on principle.’ 

ar 


Race purification was often seen ın terms of farm improvement, elimi- 
Dating poor stock and improving the herd. Martin Bormann had been an 
agricultural student and manager of a large farm. Himmler had been a 
chicken breeder. Medical researchers in the Third Reich, Acluke and Sax 
write, ‘also approached Germans as livestock. For instance, those familiar - 
with Mengele’s concentration camp experiments believed that his 
thoughtlessness about the suffering of his victims stemmed from his pas- 
sion about creating a genetically pure super-race, as though you were 
breeding horses.’ Those contaminating Aryan stock were ‘lower animals’ 
and should be dispatched. Seeing such people as low and coarse animal 
forms allowed their production-line slaughter. Hoss, the Auschwitz 
commandant, was a great lover of animals, particularly horses, and after a 
hard day’s work ın the death camp liked to stroll about the stables. “Nazi 
German identity,’ Arluke and Sax conclude, ‘relied on the blurring of 
boundaries between humans and animals and the constructing of a 
unique phylogenetic hierarchy that altered conventional human—enimal 
distinctions and imperatives... As part of the natural order, Germans of 
Aryan stock were to be bred like farm stock, while “lower animals” or 
“subhumans”, such as the Jews and other victims of the Holocaust, were ~ 
to be exterminated like vermin as testament to the new “natural” and 
biological order conceived under the Third Reich.’ 


Animal-nghts advocates and vegetarians often fidget under jeers that it 
was Nazis who banned vivisection. In fact vivisection continued during 
the Third Reich. The British journal The Lancet commented on the Nazis’ 
animal experimentation laws of 1933 that ‘it will be seen from the text of 
these regulations that those restrictions imposed [in Germany] follow 
rather closely those enforced ın [England].’ The moral 1s not that there is 
something inherently Nazi-like in campaigning against vivisection or 
deploring the eating of animal meat or reviling the cruelties of the feedlot 
and the abattoir. The moral is that ideologies of nature imbued with cor- 
rupt race theory and a degraded romanticism can lead people up the 
wrong path, one whose terminus was an abattorr for ‘unhealthy’ humans, 
constructed as a reverse image of the death camp for (supposedly) healthy ` 
animals to be consumed by humans. For the Nazis their death camps 
were, in a way, romanticism’s revenge for the abattoirs and the hogsqueal 
of the universe as echoing from the Union Stockyards in Chicago.” 


% Ror a different, and in my opinion, somewhar superficial view, see Adorno and 
Horkheimer. ‘When industrial magnates and Fascist leaders want to have pets around 
them, their choice falls not on temers but on Great Danes and lion cubs These are 
intended to add spice to power through the terror they inspire. The murderous Fascist 
colossus stands so blindly before nature that he sees animals only as a means of humiliat- 
ing men It 1s he who deserves the crincism unjustly leveled by Nietasche at Schopen- 
hauer and Voloure that they “knew bow to mask their hace of certain men and things as 
compassion for animals ” The Fascist’s passionate interest ın animals, nature, and children 
1s rooted in the lust to persecute The significance of the hand negligently stroking a 
child’s bead, or an animal’s beck, 1s that it could just as easily destroy them. One victim 1s 
fondly stroked shortly before the other 1s struck down, and the choice mede has nothing to 
do with the victim's guilt The petting demonstrates that all ere equal in the presence of 
power, that none 1s a being 1n 1t8 own right. A creature 1s merely maternal for the master’s 
bloody purposes. Thus the Fuehrer takes che innocent into hus service, picking them out 
regardless of menit just as, for no sppareat reason, they may be slaughtered. Nature 1s s0 
much filth. POLY rhe cuaning powes thar aan how SAREE Panny GENS Onit tde! 
‘Man and Animal’ in Dialects: of Enlightenment. 
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Earth felt the wound, wrote Milton of the Fall. 


Intensive meat production—these days mostly of beef, veal, pork and 
chicken—is an act of violence: primarily of course an act of violence 
against the creatures involved. But also violence against nature and 


against poor people. 


Soon after the Spanish conquerors overwhelmed the Aztec capital of 
Tenochtutlén in 1521, the colonist-pastoralists began to take over agri- 
cultural lands for sheep and cattle. Among such lands was what later 
became named the Valle de Mezquital, in highland central Mexico, cen- 
tered on the Tula and Moctezuma river drainages in what 1s now the state 
of Hidalgo. In the early sixteenth century, the Valle was the site of inten- 
sive umgation agriculture by the Otom: Indians, with such crops as 
maize, chiles, maguey, nopal, squash and beans. The soils were good and 
vegetative cover on the hills rich enough to catch the sparse rainwater 
and keep the water table high enough to feed the springs and irrigation 
systems. There were forests of oak and pine.?7 


Old World grazing animals entered the Valle in the late 1520s, in the 
form of cattle, horses, pigs and goats. By the 1540s there were forty-one 
flocks of sheep of around a thousand head each With them came African 
slaves as their shepherds. Soon Indians were complaining about damage 
done by the alien stock to their lands and crops. The Spanish governor 
banned cattle and horses from the densely populated central regions, but 
with the competition for forage thus diminished, the sheep population 
erupted. By 1565 there were two million sheep in the Valle. Meanwhile 
the Otomi were dying. Through the century, the population fell by as 
much as 90 per cent. The Great Cocoliste epidemic of 1576—81 was the 
coup de grace. Sheep began to take over from people, as the Spanish 
increased their stocking rates to as much as 20,000 head of sheep per 
station. 


This profusion of animals rapidly changed the terrain. Vegetation 
diminished and often only bare soil remained. Fields went to pasture. 
Forests were chopped down for more pasture, also for use in the Spanish 
mines. During the last quarter of the century, semi-arid species such as 
mesquite, cardon, yucca, thorn scrub, lechuguilla maguey started to take 
over. The fallow lands of the decimated Indians and the pastures of the 
colonists were now covered in mesquite bush and thistles. With less and 
less to eat, the sheep population dropped sharply. The weight of sheep 
killed for meat dropped too. ‘By 1600’, Elinor Melville writes ın her 
excellent account of these ecological consequences of pastoral coloniza- 
tion, ‘sheet erosion scarred the hillsides and covered the flat and sloping 
lands with slope-wash debris. In a final blow to irrigation agriculture, 
springs were dying out ın many parts of the region. By the end of the sıx- 
teenth century the landscape was the eroded and gullied mesquite desert 
traditionally associated with the Valle de Mezquital.” - 


One hundred years later, the Valle finally received its modern name, ‘the 
77 This account of the Walle de Mezquital 1s drawn from Elinor Melville's umpressive work, 


A Plague of Sheep. Exvirexmental Comsmemences of the Conquest of Mexsco, Cambridge 1994 
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place where mesquite grows,’ and became the Mexican symbol for arid 
poverty, a symbolism it retains even though today the region receives 
Mexico City’s effluent, which renders ıt the site of intensive agriculture. 
Those who do not know the history ascribe 1ts present fertility to modern 
technology and the sewage of Mexico City. But, as Melville says, it 1s not 
an indigenous landscape, it is a conquest landscape. 


Bovine Empire 


David Hamilton Wright, a biologist at the University of Georgia, once 
wrote that ‘an alien ecologist observing ...earth might conclude that cat- 
tle ıs the dominant species in our biosphere.’?® The modern Livestock 
economy and the passion for meat have radically altered the look of the 
planet. Today, across huge swaths of the globe, from Australia to the 
western plains of the United States, one sees the conquest landscapes of 
the European mass-meat producers and their herds of ungulates. Because 
of romantic 1deas of ‘timeless landscapes’ it is hard to grasp the rapidity 
of this process, with spans as short as thirty-five years between the irrup- 
tion of a herd onto virgin terrain, over-grazing, soil erosion, crash and 
eventual stabilization, with the plant communities finally levelling out, 
though reduced 1n richness and variety, and the land altered forever. 


By 1795, nearly 112,000 cattle were grazing the ranges of Tamaulipas, 
along the Mexican Gulf coast. These herds—plus no less than 130,000 
horses—inflicted major environmental damage on the native grasses. 
The grasslands began to give way to thorn bushes. By the 1930s the pas- 
tures had been so overgrazed and degraded that forty acres were required 
for each cow.?9 Starting around 1825, these Spanish cattle, along with 
herds coming from the east, through Louisiana, formed the basis of the 
Texas ranching system, which took the following half century to col- 
lapse, wiped out by ecological maladaprtation, otherwise known as cold 
and drought. By the 1880s, in Terry Jordan's words, free grass ‘greatly 
encouraged over-stocking, as did a serious misreading of the pastoral 
capacity of the fragile short-grass plains and the speculation-fueled, 
hyper-commercialized cattle boom of the early 1880s. The resulting 
cattle glut both severely damaged the ranges and, by 1886, led to a crash 
in beef prices. Livestock dumped on the market because the depleted 
pastures could no longer support them further depressed prices. Even so, 
thousands of additional cattle died due to the deteriorated condition of 
the ranges.’ The terrible winters of 1886 and 1887—the worst in 
recorded memory—finished off the boom. Millions of cattle died, and 
the pastures savagely degraded. Across the years, the cattle grazed on the 
tall grasses—big and little bluestem, particularly where ranchers fenced 
off the water-courses and springs from their competitors. Ironweed and 
goldenrod invaded, along with Kentucky bluegrass. Short grasses and 
annual weeds took over. 





28 Quoted in Alan Durning and Holly Brough, “Taking Stock. Anumal Farming and the 
Environment,’ Weridwatch Paper 103, July 1991; a very useful essay, with much data on 
raising and coasumption of Livestock, and good discussion of environmental conse- 
quences 

» See Terry Jordan, North American Cattle Ranching Frontiers. 
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In the late eighteenth century, when the first cattle herds arrived in what 
the Spanish colonists called Alta California, the region presented itself as 
a Mediterranean landscape, but of a sort that had been extinguished in 
Europe for many centuries. There were meadows with perennial bunch- 
grasses, beardless wild rye, oat grass, perennial forbs: 22 million acres of 
such prairie, and 500,000 acres of marsh grass. Beyond this, there were 
eight million acres of live oak woodlands, and park-like forests. Beyond 
and above these, the chaparral. 


By the 1860s, in the wake of the gold rush, some three million cattle 
were grazing California’s open ranges and the degradation was rapid, 
perticularly as ranchers had been over-stocking to cash in on the cattle 
boom. Floods and drought between 1862 and 1865 consummated the 
ecological crisis. In the spring of 1863, 97,000 cattle were grazing in 
parched Santa Barbara County. Two years later, only 12,100 remained. 
By the mid-1860s, io Terry Jordan's words, ‘many ranges stood virtually 
denuded of palatable vegetation’. In less than a century, California’s pas- 
toral utopia had been destroyed; the ranchers moved east of the Sierra 
into the Great Basin, or north, to colder and dryer terrain. 


These days, travellers heading north through Califormia’s Central Valley can 
gaze at mile upon mile of environmental wreckage: arid land except where 
irrigated by water brought in from the north, absurdly dedicated to produc- 
ing cotton. Some two hundred miles north of Los Angeles fierce stench and 
clouds of dust herald the Harris Beef feedlot. On the east side of the 
Interstate several thousand steers are penned, occasionally doused by water 
sprays. After a few minutes of this Dantesque spectacle the barren landscape 
resumes, with one of California’s state prisons at Coalinga—aunlike the beef 
feedlot, secluded from view—lying just over the horizon to the west. 


Exchanging Petrol for Water 


California is one of America’s largest dairy states and livestock agricul- 
ture uses almost one third of all irrigation water. It takes 360 gallons of 
water to produce a pound of beef —urrigation for grain, trough-water for 
stock—which is why, further east in the feedlot states of Colorado, 
Nebraska, Kansas along with the Texas panhandle, the Oglalla aquifer 
has been so severely depleted. (California’s Central Valley itself faces 
increasing problems of salty water from excessive use of groundwater.) 
Deep-drilling for water came as response to the Dustbow] disaster of the 
19308, itself produced by farming ill-adapted to the natural conditions. 
Intensive pumping of the High Plains aquifer began after the Second 
World War. By 1978 there were 170,000 wells drawing off 23 million 
acre feet of water each year. (An acre-foot represents the amount of water 
required to cover one acre with water one foot deep.) This 1s what is 
needed to support a livestock industry worth $10 billion a year, from 
grain fields to slaughterhouses such as the Holcomb abattoir of the Iowa 
Beef Co., covering fourteen acres.3° 


3 For an account of the exploitation of the Oglalla aquifer, see Dooald Worster, As 
Unsettled Country, particularly the chapter, “The Warming of the West ’ All predictions of 
global warming should be creared with reserve, caution increasing with the supposed pre- 
cision of the forecasts. 
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The gasoline, diesel fuel, natural gas and electricity required to pump 
the water up several hundred feet from the shrinking aquifer are as finite 
as the water itself, and sometime ın the next century the High Plains 
will be forced back to dryland farming, with such descendants of the pre- 
sent population as remain facing other environmental disasters: poison- 
ing of the remaining groundwater by herbicides, fertilizer and vast 
amounts of nitrogen and phosphorus from the manure excreted day by 
day ın the feedlots. Some of the latter ends up in the air as gaseous 
ammonia. At the end of the 1980s, Frank and Deborah Popper of 
Rutgers University began arguing that an ere of agricultural ‘pullback’ 
lay ahead, and the fucure of the Plains might hold—though later they 
said thar ıt was more a metaphor than a concrete proposal—a ‘buffalo 
commons’ in which native animals such as the buffalo would roam over 
federally-owned grasslands once more. 


Unsustainable grazing and ranching sacrifice drylands, forests and wild 
species. Brazil's military dictators who came to power ın the early 1960s 
hoped to convert their nation’s Amazonian rainforests, which cover more 
than 60 per cent of the country, to cattle pasture and thus make Brazil a 
major beef producer on the world market. A speculative frenzy ensued, 
with big companies acquiring mullion-acre spreads which they promptly 
stripped of trees in order to get tax write-offs and kindred subsidies from 
the junta. Big ranchers, rather than the peasant sertler-pyromaniacs of 
song and story, accounted for most of the destruction. Within a decade or 
so, degraded scrubland had yielded money to the corporations but few 
cattle, and none of these could be sold on the world market because they 
were diseased. Indeed the Amazon ıs a net beef-:mporting region. 
Meanwhile many of the two or three million people who lived in the 
rainforest have been evicted with each encroachment of the burning sea- 
son.’ Such are the assaults on the environment and on the poor, whether 
in the Amazon basin or in the Republic of Turkmenia, where the Soviet 
leadership sank 3,500 wells for cattle use, which in turn produced arid 
rings of desert as much as a mile wide, as cattle stripped the land round 
the wells clean of vegetation.” By 1990 about half of all American 
rangeland was severely degraded, with the narrow-stream bank habitats 
the worst in memory. Australian pastures show the same pattern. In the 
drylands of South Afnca, overgrazing has made over seven million acres 
useless for cattle and thirty-five million acres of savanna are rapidly 
becoming equally useless as overgrazing takes its toll. 


Humans are essentially vegetarian as a species and insatiate meat-eating 
brings its famuliar toll of heart disease, stroke, cancer. The enthusiasm for 
meat also produces its paradox: hunger. A people living on cereals and 
legumes for protein need to grow far less than a people eating creatures 
that have been fed by cereals. For years Western journalists described in 
mournful tones the scrawny and costly pieces of meat available in 
Moscow’s shops, associating the lack with backwardness and the failure 
of communism. But from 1950 meat consumption in the Soviet Union _ 


3! There 1s an extended discussion of Amazonian deforestation and its causes in Susanna 
Hecht and Alexander Cockburn, The Fats of the Forest. Develapers, Destroyers and Defenders of 
the Amazon, Verso, London 1989 

s This and following examples from Dunng and Brough's Taking Stock’ 
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tripled. By 1964 grain for livestock feed ourstripped grain for bread and 
by the time the Soviet Union collapsed, livestock were eating three times 
as much grain as humans, all of which required greater and greater 
imports of grain until this use of precious foreign exchange made the 
Soviet Union the world’s second largest grain importer, while a dietary 
‘pattern’ based on excellent bread was vanishing. 


Governments—prodded by the World Bank—plunged into schemes for 
intensive grain-based meat production, which favours large, rich pro- 
ducers and penalizes small subsistence farming. In Mexico the share of 
crop land growing feed and fodder for animals went from 5 per cent in 
1960 to 23 per cent ın 1980. Sorghum, used for animal feed, is now 
Mexico’s second largest crop by area. At the same time, the area of land 
producing the staples of poor folk in Mexico—com, rice, wheat and 
beans—has fallen relentlessly. Mexico is now a net corn importer, with 
imports from rich countries such as Canada and the us wiping out mil- 
lions of subsistence farmers who have to migrate to the cities or to El 
Norte. Mexico feeds 30 per cent of its grain to livestock—pork and 
chickens for urban eaters—and 22 per cent of the population suffers from 
malnutrition. 


Multply this baneful pattern across the world. Meanwhile, the classic 
pastoralists who have histoncally provided most of the meat in Africa 
from grazing systems closely adapted to varying environments are being 
marginalized by privatization, closing off of access rights, and plans by 
governments to shift them to settled farming and prevent their wander- 
ing ways. Elsewhere, small farmers are similarly marginalized. Grain- 
based livestock production inexorably leads to larger and larger units and 
economues of scale. 


Come now to a Parable of Swine. 


Not so many years ago in North Carolina, the pig barons sensed opportu- 
nity for their ‘right to work’ state. In the traditional hog belt of the mid- 
west, unions and laws against some forms of agribusiness still protect the 
medium-sized farmer. Today, in North Carolina the hog industry is 
headed the same way chicken production went thirty years ago, with the 
vertical integration pioneered by Purdue and others wiping out a million 
small chicken farmers across the country.?? The coastal plains and pied- 
mont of North Carolina are now pocked by vast pig factories and pig 
slaughterhouses. People living here sicken from the stink of twenty-five- 
foot deep lagoons of pig shit which have poisoned the water table and 
decanted nitrogen and phosphorous-laced sludge into such rivers as the 
Neuse, the Tar-Pamlico and the Albemarle. Ammonia gas burdens the 
air, just as it does in northern Europe—doing more damage in Holland 
than factories or cars—where at least open lagoons are banned and the 
pig shit must be ‘injected’ into cropland rather than sprayed over it, as is 
the habit in the United States. In North Carolina it is as though the 





33 Hog farming ın North Carolina bas been the subject of some fine journalism, notably 
David Cecelski and Mary Lee Kerr's Hog Wild’ in Seathers Expesære, Fall 1992, and an 
excellent five-part series in the Relagh News & Observer, first published 19-26 February 
1995, and reprinced 19 March 1995 
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sewage of fifteen million people were being flushed into open pits and 
sprayed onto fields, with almost no restrictions. That's where the seven 
million pigs worth of manure goes. 


Small hog producers have been bankrupted or become ‘contract’ produc- 
ers for the giants, bearing the up-front costs. The economies of scale pro- 
duce fewer jobs than in the chicken business or in the tobacco industry, 
which it 1s increasingly replacing. To insulate themselves from popular 
outrage or even regulatory surveillance, the pig barons have either 
bought political protection or gone directly into politics, there writing 
or endorsing laws favourable to themselves. Most conspicuous ın this art 
is Wendell Murphy, head of Murphy Farms, the biggest pig business in 
the country, selling $200 million worth of hogs in 1994. Murphy joined 
the stare legislature in 1982 and soon augmented the steady stream of 
laws protecting hog and chicken interests. In North Carolina legislators 
may make money off the bills or amendments or votes they offer so long 
as they can assert that such profit possibilities do not cloud their judge- 
ment. Presumptively unclouded, Murphy pushed through or supported 
laws exempting his business from sales taxes, inspection fees, property 
taxes on feed, zoning laws, pollution fines. Laws imposing harsh penal- 
ties on animal-rights activists were also advanced and ratified. In 1993, 
after Murphy had left the assembly, one of his executives was still there 
to press successfully for a bill that blocked environmental researchers 
from getting state agriculture department records on hog-farm sites and 
sizes. In 1991, when Murphy was still installed as tribune for the pig 
business, the North Carolina legislature brazenly passed Senate Bill 669 
allowing the NC Pork Producers Association to collect a hog levy which 
could be used to lobby state legislators, fight lawsuits and pursue 
purposes prohibited with money derived from a federal check-off. 


Pork is power in North Carolina. In 1988 when a particularly dear friend 
of the hog, chicken and turkey industries—Senator Harold ‘Bull’ 
Hardison—was running for the Democratic nomination for lieutenant 
governor ın North Carolina, Murphy gave him $100,000. A few days 
later Hardison got another $100,000 from Marvin Johnson, head of 
Raeford Farms, one of the biggest turkey processors in the country. The 
legal maximum in such primary elections is $4,000. The State Bureau of 
Investigations uncovered these illegal disbursements but announced io 
1993 that, given the two-year statute of limitations, Murphy and 
Jobnson could not be touched. Hardison had done his part by advancing 
the laws protecting the pig barons from environmental laws and sales 
taxes. The pig men of North Carolina have a friend even higher up the 
political chain, in the form of Us Senator Lauch Faircloth, a Republican 
who is part owner of Coharie Farms, the thirtieth largest hog producer in 
the country. Faircloth also owns more than $1 million worth of stock in 
two slaughterhouses. In Congress he 1s now ensconced as chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Clean Water, Wetland, Private Property and 


Nuclear Safety. 


Just as with Don Tyson, Arkansas’ chicken king, North Carolina’s pig 
barons have the place sewn up, even without Murphy there as an elected 
representative. John M. Nichols, the Republican who leads North Carol- 
ina’s House committee on Health and Environment is also a member of 
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its House Agriculture Committee. He is now building a 2,400 sow farm 
in Craven County that will raise pigs for Murphy. Leo Daughtry, North 
Carolina’s House majority leader, owns a part-interest in Johnson 
County Hams, which cures about 60,000 hams a year. Murphy’s old seat 
is now occupied by Charles Albertson, a professional country-music 
singer and former employee of the us Department of Agriculture, who 
won his seat with the help of pork money. After two terms in the North 
Carolina House, he rose to the senatorial purple ın 1993, where he was 
immediately named chairman of the Agriculture, Marine Resources and 
Wildlife Committee. 


Such is the swollen empire of pork in North Carolina. Its reeking lagoons 
surround darkened warehouses of animals crapped in metal crates barely 
larger than their bodies, tails chopped off, pumped with corn, soy beans 
and chemicals until, in sıx months, they weigh about 240 pounds, at 
which point they are shipped off to abattoirs to be killed, sometimes by 
prisoners on work release from the county jail. Near the town of Tar 
Heel,-1n Smithfield’s Carolina Foods abattoir, half the workforce are 
Latin American immigrants; a number of others are prisoners. The sows 
are killed after about two years or whenever their reproductive perfor- 
mance declines. It takes maybe eight to ten people to run a sow factory, 
overseeing two thousand sows, boars and piglets. A computerized ‘fin- 
ishing’ farm, where the pigs are fattened, may just require a part-time 
caretaker to check the equipment and clean up between arriving and 
departing cohorts of hogs The noise in these factories is ghastly, and 
many workers wear ear pads against the squealing and crashing of the 
animals in their cages. When the Ralesgh News and Observer did a series on 
North Carolina’s pig barons in early 1995—following a pioneering arti- 
cle ın Southern Exposere in 1992—readers were told they could call the 
paper's number in Raleigh, 549-5100, extension 4647 and listen to a 
recording of this terrible sound. Thus do we travel toward necropolis 
from Olmsted’s visit to Porkopolis nearly a century and a half ago. 


Art met meat early on. 


Nearly 20,000 years ago a paleolithic artist drew an auroch—wuild ox— 
in black pigment on the walls of a cave at Lascaux, near what is now 
called Montignac, in the department of thé Dordogne in France. He 
made the auroch—ancestor of the Spanish fighting bulls, and of the 
Longhorns—eighteen feet long, its outline first sketched out with bird 
feathers, then etched in with a stone blade. The artist prepared the sur- 
face with fat and oil, then blew powdered ochre onto it through a bone 
tube. In the lower gallery at Lascaux there’s a picture of a man lying dead. 
He had evidently been attacked by an auroch, which itself had a lance in 
its flank and entrails hanging from its belly. Before him, on a pole, 1s a 
bird. Throughout the cave there are many paintings of pregnant animals. 
Art here was surely an instrument of magic, an expression of ritual; 
magic not contrived in sorrow and repentance, but ın hope; art enlisted, 
in Arnold Hauser’s words, ‘to secure the path to future enjoyment.’ 


The relationships between people and other creatures in the paleolithic 
period necessarily remain mysterious. Discussing how hunters and gath- 
erers perceive their environments, Tim Ingold cites one example: 
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Among the Cree Indians of Northern Canada, it 1s believed that animals inten- 
tionally present themselves to the hunter to be killed The hunter consumes 
the meat, bur the soul of the anımal ıs released to be reclothed with flesh 
Hunting there, as among many northern peoples, ıs conceived as a rite of 
regeneration: consumption follows killing as birth follows intercourse, and 
both acts are integral to the reproductive cycles, respectrvely, of animals and 
humans. However, animals will not return to hunters who have treated them 
badly ın the past. One treats an enımal badly by failing to observe the proper 
disposal of the bones, or by cansing undue pain and suffering to the animal in 
killing ıt. Above all, animals are offended by unnecessary killing: that 1s, by 
killing as an end in itself rather than to satisfy genuine consumption needs. 
They are offended, too, if the meat is not properly shared by all those in the 
community who need ıt. Thus meat and other usable products should on no 
account be wasted * 


The ‘path to future enjoyment’ was next secured by the domestication of 
animals, which turns out to be the main topic of the Middle Eastern 
Holy Books, much of which consist of bragging about the size of herds 
and flocks. The self-sustaining family farm or the journeys of the pas- 
toralists were well on the path to destruction by the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the rise of the modern commodity markets. But the values of 
family-farm life remain an important ingredient of the culture of con- 
sumption: not “Murphy Hog Industries’, but ‘Murphy Farms’. Not 
‘John’s Slaughterhouse’, but ‘Farmer John’ in Los Angeles. Hence, restat- 
ing Hauser, the ‘needs of everyday life’ today require that we use the 
magic of art to conceal the slaughter house. Our ‘needs’ are a continual 
supply of meat, not provided by the chances of the hunt, nor by the fam- 
ily farm with Peter the Pig and Daisy the Cow, but refrigerated in plastic 
wrap, dissociated from an animal context and accompanied by the quiet 
assurance that it can always be obtained by money. The modern cave 
painter should depict a credit card and a Safeway. But art mostly has not 
made the transition from the pre-industrial state, when go per cent of 
the world was peasant and 10 per cent ‘other,’ with the latter living off 
the surplus of the former. From this world come most of our values and 
sentiments about the animals we have domesticated for work, compan- 
1onship and food. 


The British artist Sue Coe, who now lives in New York, escorts us to our 
modern staré. In terms of art history the only previous depictions of this 
sort were of the Day of Judgement, of Inferno, as for example displayed by 
Coppo di Marcovaldo in the Baptistry in Florence. Coe gives us the meat 
machinery of the slaughterhouse depicted as the day of judgement, with 
no heaven, only the purgatory of the feedlot, and the hell-fires of death. 


And finally, on a personal note. 


I wrote those last words and went forth with my friends Karen and Joe 
Paff to chop up the carcasses of two sheep on the tailgate of Joe’s pick-up 
outside my house: one for my deep-freeze, the other for the Paffs. Our 
neighbours, Greg and Margie Smith, had raised the sheep on their fields 
a couple of miles further down the Martole River. 





* ‘From Trust to Domination’, in Aubrey Manning and James Serpell, eds, Axsmels and 
Hames Saray, London 1994. 
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Eating Mochie 


Unlike Sue Coe, I’m not a vegetarian. She once sent me a wonderful print 
of hers called ‘Modern Man Followed by the Ghost of His Meat’, a fellow 
accompanied by an accusatory posse of pigs, chickens, cows and sheep. 
The posse after me would be ample enough, starting with the crow my 
mother trapped during the Blitz in London, continuing with whale— 
wartime London again—and then picking up with the bullocks I helped 
consume, raised by local butchers on their farms around the southern 
Irish town of Youghal where I grew up. 


These days I live in Humboldt County, in the Mattole Valley, a couple of 
hours drive south of Eureka. The ranchers here run cattle on the hills, or 
the river bottom or the King Range, which 1s controlled by the Bureau of 
Land Management. The sheep have come and mostly gone. Here it’s 
cattle, raised and grazed and shipped off to the feedlots. I suppose my 
house goes through a couple of sheep, a pig and a hindquarter of a cow 
each year. The pig would be one raised by a 4-H kid—Cisco Benemann’s 
was the best so far—from around Ferndale, an hour over the hills, and 
killed and cut up by a local butcher. The cow for the last two years was 
called Mochie, raised by Michael Evenson. 


At a Christmas party last year I ate a good piece of beef, said so, and 
Michael told me it was from Mochie and sold me a hindquarter. He gave 
me this little piece of Homeric history about her origins, which go back 
to the early 1970s, when a number of counterculture folk headed north 
from the Bay Area and settled in southern Humboldt. Michael bought 
Mochie’s grandmother as a day-old calf in a Fortuna auction in 1972. She 
gave good milk in Michael’s three-cow dairy. At the age of sixteen or sev- 
enteen, she'd had fourteen calves and earned retirement. She died in the 
pasture of natural causes at the age of twenty-two. Her last calf was a 
heifer, who herself had fourteen calves. Michael sold her to a couple that 
wanted a milk cow, and he got back the calf she was about to have: 


So the animal you had part of was chat celf that came to me. I was our of milk- 
ing and dairy by then. I had very few animals and the pasture wes in perfect 
condition. About soxty acres When I first got there we figured about fifteen 
acres a cow but after we reseeded it, this dropped down to ten. When you 
reseed, you reseed a balanced diet, with perennial and annual grasses, so the soil 
1s always alive with something. A lot of vanety It was a mo Fred Hurlburt, a 
rancher ın Garberville, developed My animals were slaughtered in winter and 
the butcher thought they'd been on grain. I don’t grain feed animals. Too 
concentrared and unbalanced My animals always had choices, in the kind of 
grasses to eat and where to sleep. I had cross fencing but they were generous 
enough pastures and choice. I bad goers ın the 19608 and they really taught me 
animals lıke choices They let you know when they're not happy. There have 
never been any diseases on my place 


Bullocks I'd slaughter after about two years. I don’t lie to my animals I tell 
them the only way I know, using English, thar I’m going to slaughter them. I 
give chem as much love and care as I can Then, when they're slaughtered they 
will be part of my body, part of your body. You do the same in your garden. 


The couple I sold Mochie’s mother to are hippies living east of the Eel River 
She's a midwife and he grows lettuce. They're new settlers, and they were the 
ones who called the calf Mochie. I never sent any anımal to a commercial 
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slaughterhouse, Mochie was four and she was breaking fences and wandering. I 
used a 30 30 and shot her behind the ear, out through the eye.’ 


Michael is off red meat now. A friend of his, the late John Iris, who 
started che Wild Iris Institute for Sustainable Forestry, got bone cancer 
when he was fairly young. In the military he’d worked ın missile silos in 
Europe, and with nuclear warheads in Vietnam. He lived ın Briceland 
and went on a macrobiotic diet. Michael joined him, eating fish and 
chicken, but nothing from the nightshade family, for example tomatoes 
or potatoes. No milk, no red meat, ‘even though I had a freezer full of 
beef and a cow I was milking. I felt better. I’m realizing now my life has 
changed because I no longer have twice daily contact with cows. I 
wouldn’t say life is more peaceful. It became more turbulent.’ 


So much for versions of pastoral ın the Mattole Valley. Most people don’t 
have the option of getting Greg Smith to kill them a lamb. Probably 
most people wouldn’t want to cut it up. Someone in the supermarket in 
Garberville the other day went to the manager and complained because 
the meat-counter man had some bloodstains on his apron. But even so, 
there are options. If you don’t like the thought of debeaked chickens sit- 
ting ın a wire box all their lives, don’t buy them.?? Figure out if you can 
have a meal that squares with ethical standards you can live with, or even 
vaguely aspire to. If you don’t want to eat a piece of an animal tortured 
by hog barons, then cut up by prisoners, aside from campaigning against 
such cruelties and conditions, ask yourself, is there a way out, at a level 
that goes beyond eating the pre-Fall diet, only so long as Sue Coe’s paint- 
ings remain vivid ın your mind.” 


35 As with organically-grown produce, there are purchasing co-ops and kindred organiza- 
tions, chat seek out free-range animals, humanely raised This does not deal wich che 
moral absolute, but it does address less environmentally destructive, more artisanal and 
ultumarely more equitable forms of production. Not che full bill of nghts to be sure, buc a 
slightly more elevated bill of fare 

This essay appears as part of Deed Mest, presenting Sue Coe's record, in the form of 
paincings and dianes, of slaughterhouses in the United Scaces Dasd Maat is published by 
Four Walls Eight Windows Press, in New York, and paintings ın ıt may be seen at che Sc 
Enenne Gallery, 20 West 57th St, New York. 
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Ted Benton 
Simon Redfearn 


The Politics of Animal Rights— 
Where is the Left? 


At the beginning of 1995, in the midst of a generalized governmental crisis, 
with accusations of ‘sleaze’ and corruption in high places, historically high lev- 
els of unemployment, fears about the commercialization of the health service 
and unprecedented government unpopularity, the political system was sud- 
denly rocked by an explosion of protest—about the live export of veal calves!" 
Much of the reaction of the Left has been, predictably enough, sceptical and 
dismissive. Even Red Pepper, the leading forum for red/green politics in the UK, 
concluded a survey of the new wave of protests in sharply disdainful tones: 


Any genuine, lasting results from the new wave of grassroots activism can 
only be welcomed. But the much-vaunted empowerment of middle-class, 
middle-aged, Middle England can be easily over-rated. Come the next 
election, the insurrectionary deeds could well be just a hazy memory. 
Many will doubtlessly retreat behind their net curtains again and vote 
Conservative.” 
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Interestingly, this scepticism was not widely shared among the estab- 
lished media, most of which was initially sympathetic in its coverage of 
the protests. A relatively little publicized boycott of P&o and Sealink 
ferries had begun in 1993. When, in October 1994 these companies dis- 
continued live exports, the trade was taken up by smaller operators, 
using minor ports and airports. Mass protests at Shoreham began early in 
January of 1995, soon followed by commencement of live export of sheep 
from the small port of Brightlingsea on the Essex coast. Massive, and 
generally sympathetic news coverage followed the tragic death of one of 
the protesters, Jill Phipps, at Coventry airport at the beginning of 
February. Probably as a result of the protests, Shoreham stopped exports 
of live animals in June, but the exports, accompanied by daily pickets, 
protests and blockades continued at Brightlingsea throughout the 
spring and summer until the exporter’s announcement, at the end of 
October, that it would be ‘suspending’ its operations. Exports from 
Dove: continue to be contested by demonstrators, including contingents 


from Brightlingsea. 


As the protests continued, shifting news values and the evolution of the 
issues at stake rendered media coverage gradually more complex and dif- 
ferentiated, but it remained far removed from the hegemonic hostility 
which has characterized media treatment of industrial action by workers, 
as well as other more obviously comparable forms of protest action, such 
as those of campaigners against the Criminal Justice Bill, hunt saboteurs 
and motorway protesters. It is also significant that no major public fig- 
ure disputed the moral case advanced by the protesters, though there 
were numerous attempts to discursively reconstruct the issue. One of the 
most concerted of these was to link compassion and high standards of 
animal welfare with national identity: ‘we’, of course, long ago banned 
the rearing of veal calves in crates. The export trade continues only 
because we have so far failed to persuade other European countries to fol- 
low our example. For the Euro-sceptics on the Tory Right, the issue, con- 
structed ın these terms, was a gift: if it were not for trade regulations 
imposed on us by Brussels bureaucrats, we would be free to ban this dis- 
gusting trade. 


For the government itself, the European dimension was a useful way of 
deflecting the issue from its own jurisdiction: the protesters should join 
us in attempting to persuade other European publics and governments 
to abandon these cruel practices. The chief government spokesperson on 
the issue, William Waldegrave, was somewhat undermined by the 
widely reported discovery that calves from his own farm had been sold on 
into the export trade. Even the main farming lobbies affected moral con- 
cern for the calves, but posed the protesters with a practical dilemma. 
The export trade ın veal calves is largely a by-product of the dairy indus- 
try. If farmers are not to dispose of their surplus male calves in this way, 
what are the alternatives—slaughter of these calves immediately after 
birth? Morally regrettable though the trade is, all of us who consume 


l The authors wish to thank the Brightlingsea activists for giving their time and 
thoughts, and also Robin Blackburn and Devid Fernbach for their belpful comments 
on an earlier draft of this article 

2 Red Papper, 10 March 1995, p.15. 
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dairy products must acknowledge that we are implicated in it, no less 
than the farmers. Meanwhile Labour called for changes in the Treaty of 
Rome, for tighter regulation of animal transport, and for a ban on the 
veal trade. On the 30th January, the Fimencial Times led on the issue with 
a critical discussion of the moral case itself. In the view of the Financial 
Times, the case for extending the concept of rights to animals is shaky and 
incoherent. However, that we have a moral obligation not to mustreat 
animals does have the virtue of coherence. This is a distinct moral argu- 
ment, but whatever its merits, it does not legitimate attempts by pro- 
testers to prevent the exporters from ‘pursuing a legal trade’. The 
separation which the Financial Temes leader effects, between the question 
of the moral status of animals, on the one hand, and the political and 
legal issues and conflicts surrounding this status, on the other, 1s an 
important one. As we will be arguing, failure to recognize its signifi- 
cance is one reason why the Left-has so far, and for the most part, failed to 
address the ‘animals issue’. But before we develop this argument, and 
provide our evidence for it, it will be helpful to set the recent wave of 
protests in their context. j 


Compromise and Concealment 


There is, of course, nothing new about campaigns against animal cruelty. 
One of the most influential commentators on attitudes to nature in early 
modern times, the historian Keith Thomas, notes that urbanization 
increasingly distanced a growing human population from direct involve- 
ment in instrumental and exploitatrve uses of animals. Even in the urban 
setting, of course, animals continued to be used for transport and as 
beasts of burden, as well as for food. As late as the 1840s, Engels vividly 
describes the practice of keeping pigs in the courts between the cottages 
in the working-class districts of English cities such as Birmingham, 
where they would feed on the putrefying animal and vegetable waste of 
the inhabitants. But Thomas's point is that the new urban setting also 
provided conditions for a new kind of sensibility to animals to emerge, 
especially among the middle classes, on the basis of non-utilitarian rela- 
tionships with animals. Primary among these new relationships was pet- 
keeping. This practice: 


Encouraged the middle classes to form optimistic conclusions about animal 
intelligence, it gave rise to innumerable anecdotes about animal sagacity; 1t 
stumulated the notion that animals could have character and individual person- 
ality; and ıt created the psychological foundanon for the view thar some anı- 
mals at least were entitled to moral consideration 3 


There were, no doubt, other sources of a changing moral sensibility with 
regard to animals. The Protestant sects were in the vanguard of the 
changes, and this may have been connected with their association of 
cruel sports with base human pleasure, whilst other authors bave con- 
nected legislation against cruel sports with a concern to discipline the 
pleasures of an unruly and threatening working class. Also, a broader 
cultural association emerged between civilization and a greater ‘human- 
ity’ in our dealings with animals. Whatever its—probably overdeter- 


3K Thomas, Max and the Natural World, Harmondsworth 1983, p. 119. 
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mined—-sources, there is general agreement that the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century did see a shift towards a more expansive concern 
for the well-being of non-human animals. However, this new sensibility 
continued to coexist with—even to indirectly depend on—practices of 
utilitarian exploitation of animals as sources of food, means of transport, 
objects of amusement and so on. Already, in early modern times, a cul- 
tural contradiction is set at the heart of the civilization. This 1s how 
Thomas characterizes it: 


The early modern period had thus generated feeling which would make ıt 
increasingly hard for men to come to terms with the uncompromising methods 
by which the dominance of their species had been served On the one hand they 
saw an incalculable increase in the comfort and physical well-being or welfare 
of human beings; on the other they perceived a ruthless exploitation of other 
forms of animate life. There was thus a growing conflict between the new sensi- 
bilities and the material foundations of human society A mixture of compro- 
mise and concealment has so far prevented this conflict from having to be 
resolved Bur the issue cannot be completely evaded and ıt can be relied upon 
to recur. It ıs one of the contradictions upon which modem civilization can be 
said to rest About its ultimate consequences we can only speculace.4 


Thomas’s ‘compromise and concealment’ is a cogent summary of subse- 
quent responses to this contradiction. On the one hand, increasing regu- 
lation of the uses of captive animals in the laboratory, legislation of 
minimal standards of animal welfare in farms and zoos, growing legal 
enforcement of the responsibilities of pet-owners, and so on. These are 
the compromises. On the other hand, the ‘core’ areas of material exploit- 
ation of animals as sources of food, knowledge and profit are increasingly 
sequestered from the public gaze. Ironically, the secrecy.and defensive- 
ness of the animal research laboratories is legitimated by the invasions of 
the animal liberationists. Meanwhile, the institutional forms and the 
marketing images of the meat industry conspire to ensure that the 
‘process disappears into the product’ still more decisively than is the case 
with all other commodities Increasingly the consumers of meat buy it 10 
highly processed forms, packaged in such a way as to offer as few 
reminders as possible of its status as a part of the corpse of a dead animal. 
Traditional practices of plucking, skinning and disembowelling of birds 
and animals for the table are increasingly transferred from the domestic 
scene to the processing industry. Meanwhile, dairy products are mar- 
keted with images of ‘laughing cows’ dancing happily in sunlit flowery 
meadows. These are the contemporary forms of ‘concealment’. 


The Intensifying Reification of Animals 


But the situation has changed significantly since the period described by 
Thomas. The contradiction he identifies has deepened in ways which 
render the tactics of concealment and compromise ever less effective as 
forms of avoidance. The instrumental and exploitative side of our rela- 
tion to animals has, indeed, been subjected to a framework of public 
regulation. However, any benefits this may have had for animal wel- 
fare should be set against the changes both in scale and intensity of 
animal ‘husbandry’ practices since the nineteenth century. The shift to 





4 Ibid , pp. 188-9 
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commercial agriculture in early modern times may well have had bene- 
fits for animal welfare, as farmers and stockmen increasingly saw their 
animals as valuable assets whose needs had to be met if they were to repay 
the costs of maintaining them. Also, husbandry practices tended to allow 
at least some species of domestic animals to live something quite close to 
their mode of life prior to domestication. Workers employed to take care 
of animals acquired knowledge, skills and, often, powerful bonds of 
affection and responsibility for the animals. But these practices were pro- 
foundly transformed with the intensification of rearing regimes and the 
growing internationalization and monopolization of the agri-business 
sector which took place from around the tume of the Second World War. 
In the new indoor regimes, animals and bird are kept in wholly artificial 
environments, deprived of all but the most minimal opportunities for 
physical movement, and prevented from establishing normal patterns of 
social behaviour. These conditions cause acute stress, pathological behav- 
iour, and increased vulnerability to disease. In general, the industry has 
responded to these problems, in so far as they clearly affect profitability, 
by ‘technical fixes’ such as ‘debeaking’ of chicks, extensive use of antibi- 
otics, and genetic research and innovation. Although these technical 
problems implicitly acknowledge the status of farm animals as living 
beings, the whole dynamic of postwar technical reorganization of these 
labour processes can legitimately be described as one of growing ‘reifica- 
tion’. Farm animals have become objects of economic calculation and 
technical manipulation, like any other material input factor. Meanwhile, 
the division of human labour in animal ‘husbandry’ has become trans- 
formed ın ways which obstruct the formation of long-term affective ties 
and craft knowledge which characterized previous forms of animal ‘hus- 


bandry’. 


In the face of intensifying reification and growing concentrations of eco- 
nomic power in the food industry, the animal-welfare lobby has fought 
long and hard for effective regulation to umpose constraints on the most 
extreme and systematic abuses. But, as Tim Lang and others have shown, 
the lobby is up against immense odds in the context of a wider climate of 
trade liberalization, the transnational organization of the food industry, 
and the power of the agri-business lobby itself both at the level of indi- 
vidual nation states, and the European Union.’ There is evidence that the 
turn to direct action on the part of the animal welfare lobby is at least in 
part a response to growing frustration at failure to make headway by 
more orthodox means of exerting pressure. 


Pets and Media Fodder 


If the tactic of ‘compromise’ is in crisis because of the combined effects of 
a more ruthlessly reifying ‘material’ dimension in the exploitation of ani- 
mals, together with a more powerfully organized and politically inacces- 
sible food industry, the tactic of ‘concealment’ is in no better shape. 
Here, we need to take into account two dimensions of change in the cul- 
tural context of the ‘animals issue’. The first is the long term, diffuse cul- 
tural shift ın attitudes to and beliefs about animals, the early stages of 
which are described by Keith Thomas. A key moment in this shift was 





3T Lang, ‘This Meat Business’, Rad Pepper, 13 June 1995, pp. 33-5 
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the popular diffusion of Darwinian evolutionism after 1859. From then 
on, it became a commonplace of secular opinion that humans are 
descended from ape-like ancestors, by way of an evolutionary mechanism 
which implies that all other animals are our more-or-less distant kin. 
Despite the ummense cultural struggles which have been waged ever 
since to appropriate Darwinism for the service of one or another political 
tendency, few now seriously doubt this central proposition, with its pro- 
found implications for our place in nature. The later studies of animal 
behaviour in the wild, the emergence of the science of ethology, premised 
on Darwinian assumptions, established the social, psychological and 
emotional richness and complexity of the lives of other animal species. 
But the unparalleled opportunities for popular diffusion of these new 
ways of thinking about animals provided by advanced photographic 
techniques, film, and, above all, television have brought these ideas into 
almost every home. Again, however dubious and contestable the cultural 
‘scripts’ which are woven into the new genre of wildlife programmes, 
they cannot fail to communicate a view of animals as sentient beings, 
often possessed of social and emotional propensities readily intelligible 
from the standpoint of human experience. 


During the same period, the practice of pet-keeping, to which Thomas 
assigned so much importance, has become, in many Western countries, 
something close to a universal cultural ideal. In particular, its status as a 
specifically middle-class practice has long since been transcended. Again, 
a whole panoply of periodical literature, television programmes, chil- 
dren’s stories, not to mention the advertising of the manufacturers of pet 
foods and other accessories, complements the pet-owners’ direct experi- 
ence of the sentience and companionability of non-human honorary mem- 
bers of the household. Perhaps, too, we should note the specific 
association between pets and children: having a close relationship with 
and being allocated responsibility for caring for an animal in the house- 
hold is increasingly a formative experience for children of all social classes. 


This cultural shift, with its various practical, cognitive and normative 
sources has also become intertwined with another deep cultural change, 
one which ıs perhaps less universal, but nevertheless very powerful. This 
is the emergence of a transnational consciousness of adverse human 
impacts on the environment. The emotional sources and tone of this new 
consciousness are quite different from those associated with animal wel- 
fare. What is often experienced 1s not so much a spiritually generous 
compassion for the needless suffering of a sentient being, but often a 
directly felt panic about our destruction of our own ‘life support’ systems 
in nature. But no matter how different their sources and forms of cultural 
and political expression, the new ‘green’ sensibilities do converge with 
the politics of animal welfare in their shared rejection of the hitherto 
hegemonic conception of humans as set apart from and above the rest of 
nature. 


These broader, more diffuse and long-term cultural shifts all take us in 
the direction of respectful, compassionate, convivial, and even egalitar- 
tan relations with non-human animals. The gulf between the material 
basis by which our civilization feeds itself, and the system of meaning 
through which it understands its relationship to the rest of nature 
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becomes ever deeper and wider. Since this ‘material basis’ is nothing 
other than an appropriation of that ‘rest of nature’, this gulf 1s quite pro- 
perly described as a contradiction. Still, 1t does not quite follow that the 
tactic of ‘concealment’ can no longer do its job. What might be the 
prospects for an indefinite coexistence, in separate cultural spaces, so to 
speak, of intensifying reification, and growing conviviality? Here we 
come to thé second of the two shifts in the cultural context of the animals 
issue which we signalled above This is the work of the animal welfare 
and rights campaigners themselves, who have used the techniques of 
investigative journalism to expose to public view the widespread abuses 
of anumals in agriculture and in research laboratories. None of this could 
have happened in the absence of the cultural shifts which have produced 
a receptive and responsive audience, not to mention broadly sympathetic 
communications media. But neither, of course, would the upsurge in 
public concern on these issues have been possible without the work of 
social movement ‘moral entrepreneurs’ who have succeeded ın breaking 
the barriers between the ‘exploitative’ and the ‘convivial’ domains. 


Philosophy and the Moral Standing of Animals 


Even this, however, would not have been enough without a further cul- 
tural condition. Many non-Western cultures assign special symbolic 
importance to particular species of animals and birds, and there are often 
associated practical constraints, such as taboos and rituals governing 
relationships with these species. However, these practices and beliefs do 
not generally take the form of universalistic moral rules. It would be 
ulogical, but by no means sociologically or anthropologically surprising 
to find a cultural ‘double standard’ applying to different animal species. 
Indeed, we do find this within and between contemporary Western cul- 
tures. The British find something disgusting ın the French habit of eat- 
ing snails, but regard oysters as a delicacy, while the eating of horses 1s 
considered an abomunation, but the eating of beef a prerequisite of man- 
hood. There are, then, numerous cultural resources ın terms of which 
compassion for the members of one animal species might be prevented 
from seeping out to affect feelings for another. We might care passion- 
ately about our dogs, hamsters and budgies, but remain indifferent to 
the fate of cows, chickens and pigs. 


Here ıt may be that, notwithstanding a tendency for postmodernists to 
recruit animal politics to their cause as instances of a politics of diversity, 
a universalistic form of ethical reasoning 1s crucial for the emergence of 
the new politics of animal mghts and welfare. The latter presupposes a 
free flow of attitude and feeling from the human to the non-human, and 
from the domesticated to the wild, from the household to the farm and 
the laboratory. It relies on a sense that all these differentia, along with the 
differentia of species, are irrelevant to an underlying commonality of 
moral consideration. Among the traditions of Western philosophy, the 
one which is most directly open to the extension of moral concern to 
non-human animals is utilitarianism. In its classic nineteenth-century 
versions this moral theory identified the good with pleasure and the 
absence of pain. Morality and legislation could be put on firm rational 
and scientific foundations, in so far as actions could be objectively 
assessed in terms of their contribution to the totals of pleasure and pain 
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in the world. Against the prevailing Western ontological separation of 
human and animal natures, Jeremy Bentham famously insisted on the 
inclusion of animal pleasure and pain within the utilitarian calculus. The 
point was, not could they rassox, but could they sæffer. The most widely 
cited philosophical work ın contemporary animal politics—Peter 
Singer’s Ansmal Liberation—is also within the utilitarian tradition, and ıt 
may be that the animal welfare movement's concern with animal suffer- 
ing 1s a measure of the pervasiveness of utilitarianism as che ‘common 
sense’ of secular morality.® 


The Rights of Animals 


Of course, there are other philosophical and theological sources which 
have been drawn on by protesters—non-Western attitudes to nature 
widely appealed to in green and ‘New Age’ circles, heterodox readings of 
the Christian tradition, but, perhaps most influential of all, the language 
of ‘rights’. We say ‘language’ of rights since it 1s often not clear how 
much of the moral and legal import of the concept of rights can be 
retained beyond the species boundary, but that the phrase ‘animal rights’ 
has wide currency can hardly be denied. The most rigorous case so far 
made for the extension of rights to animals 1s to be found in Tom Regan’s 
The Case for Animal Rights.’ Regan shares some standard philosophical 
objections to utilitarianism as a moral theory, such as that it appears to 
licence what would be recognized as intrinsically evil acts, 1f ıt can be 
shown that they would increase the total of pleasure ın the world. Regan 
appeals to a rival moral theory, according to which acts may be inher- 
ently good or bad, at least to some degree independently of conse- 
quences. The belief thar some beings are inherently valuable, and so have 
a right to be treated respectfully belongs ın this tradition. Historically, 
the ethics of the ‘rights’ tradition have been markedly anthropocentric. 
To qualify as an inherently valuable being one had to possess ‘reason’, 
‘autonomy’, ‘moral agency’ or some other capacity generally restricted to 
humans. 


Regan gets ‘rights’ across the species barrier by means of two tactics. 
One 1s to soften the qualifying criteria, whilst drawing on the post- 
Darwinian understanding of animal psychological complexity. Though 
animals are not moral agents in the full sense, they do have enough 
sense of self as persisting through time, ability to express preferences 
and so on to be said to have ‘interests’, which may be harmed or 
favoured by human agents. Such beings are said by Regan to be ‘sub- 
jects of a life’, and on this basis they count as bearers of rights. The other 
tactic is to point out that the more narrow qualifying criteria tradition- 
ally employed ın the rights-tradition succeed in excluding non-human 
animals from the status of rights-holders, but at the cost of also exclud- 
ing some categories of humans. That 1s to say, there are many human 
individuals—the severely psychologically damaged, very young infants 
and others—who do not possess the full attributes of rational autonomy 
and moral agency. Do we deny that these individuals have nghts? On 
the contrary, it might well be argued that ıt 1s just becawse of their lack of 


6p Singer, Astmal Liberattoa, second edition, London 1990. 
7T Regan, The Cass for Antmal Rights, London 1988 
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these attributes that they are in special need of the protections offered 
by the attribution of rights. 


Regan and those who follow him in extending rights to animals do so 
because they consider that this is a way of entrenching much more pow- 
erful and all-encompassing forms of protection than can be offered by the 
traditionally more moderate linkage of utilitarianism and animal welfare 
reform. There 1s also the added benefit of latching on to the currently 
near-universal moral priority attached to bymaex rights. The strategic 
limitations of tying the case for animals to the concept of rights are, how- 
ever, quite considerable. One is that the case for extending this concept 
over the species boundary is much harder to make than the utilitarian 
reliance on mere sentience, something which hardly anyone nowadays 
would deny. The Frwancial Times leader 1s evidence of the way this can be 
used against the protests. Another limitation of the ‘rights’ strategy is 
that in its most fully developed form it demands equality of considera- 
tion between animals and humans, and so demands both social transfor- 
mations and lifestyle changes of very fundamental kinds. This means 
that only quite small minorities of people who are prepared to adopt a 
vegan diet, avoid all animal products in their choice of clothing, and so 
forth, could go along with the ‘rights’ perspective with a good con- 
science. Another problem with the ‘rights’ perspective is that it accords 
moral status to non-humans only in virtue of their psychological resem- 
blance to humans—it offers nothing at all to animals not conforming to 
the ‘subject of a life’ criterion, and ıt is quite difficult to reconcile with a 
broader ecological morality. 


The Brightlingsea Protests 


Now what the controversy over animal ‘rights’, and the disputes over 
human and animal equality have concealed from view is the emergence 
of an unprecedented consensus on the more basic issue of whether anumals 
are proper objects of moral concern as such. This is not, of course, to deny 
that animal abuse is still widely practised. However, the symptom of the 
value-shift is that such abuse no longer dares to speak its name. The 
defenders-of bloods insist on their efforts to minimize animal suf- 
fering, the defenders of vivisection do so on the basis not that animal suf- 
fering 1s insignificant, bur thar it is necessary to preserve us from some 
greater harm. So, whether animals have rights is strongly contested, but 
that humans have an obligation to treat them well is publicly denied by 
almost no-one. Although the protests against live exports have been 
loosely trailed as about animal rights, they have, in fact, in their objec- 
tives—if not in their campaigning styles, and moral tone—stayed firmly 
within the utilitarian—welfarist tradition. One newspaper reporter glee- 
fully played with the irony of protesters taking a break from struggling 
with the police to hungrily consume hot bacon rolls. There may be irony 
here, but no real contradiction. The campaign has been focused on a spe- 
cific, rectifiable abuse. Many of tHe protesters do, of course, take a much 
deeper ‘rights’ position, but the limiting of the protests to identifiable 
‘welfare’ targets has been crucial ın maintaining the breadth of public 
support which the campaign continues to enjoy. A large poster draped 
from a Colchester pub read: You Don’t Have To Stop Eating Meat To 
Care—Ban Live Exports. 
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A sample survey of Brightlingsea residents was commissioned by the 
Town Counci, and carried out by Eric Tannenbaum of Essex University’s 
Government Department during May 1995. Among other things, this 
survey attempted to discriminate between morally based and ‘NIMBY’ 
Opposition to the export trade. They found 71 per cent opposed to the 
trade wherever it took place, with a further 6 per cent opposed to it if it 
went through Brightlingsea. Of course, it would be a mistake to jump to 
the conclusion that this 6 per cent represents the NIMBY vote, and it 
would also be wrong to overlook the role of ‘localist’ sentiments for the 
other 71 per cent. This is a complex issue to which we will return. For 
the moment it is important to note the huge majority feeling against the 
live export trade. Only 8 per cent were reported as not being at all 
opposed. A subsequent qualitative study, involving more open-struc- 
tured interviews with protesters confirmed the clear implication of the 
sample survey that opposition to the export trade crossed the political 
spectrum. The regular public meetings organized by BALE—Brightling- 
sea Against Live Exports, a local ad hoc organization formed just before 
the first convoy of live animals was turned back in January 1995, but 
later disbanded under the threat thar the police would use the Public 
Order Act against the protesters—drew huge attendances, and were 
addressed by, among others, politicians of both the Right and the Left. 
All of this, together with the initial media coverage suggests that the 
moral case for animal welfare is close to a national consensus, and that it 
is not, as a public issue, identified with the Left or the Right. Its status in 
this sense as ‘non-political’ has, arguably, been of considerable impor- 
tance in maintaining the wide public support, both locally and nation- 
ally, that the protests have achieved. 


All of this might seem to confirm the appropriateness of much of the 
Left's distanced, and even contemptuous response to the protests— 
notwithstanding the vote for a ban on live exports at the 1995 Labour 
Party conference. For some on the Left, those who choose to protest 
about animal suffering ın the context of high unemployment, growing 
polarization between rich and poor, systematic threats to the welfare 
state, human rights abuses and so on, display a bizarre sense of priorities. 
The widespread media images of the protesters as Tory-voting ‘middle 
England’ has served to confirm leftist suspicion, even hostility. But this 
response is a superficial one. For one thing, 1t assumes a narrowly ratio- 
nalistic and inappropriate view of the sources of political commitment— 
a view that the interview material we present below powerfully refutes. 
It 1s true, also, that there is no ‘natural’ affinity between the politics of 
the Left and the moral case for animals. However, as we have seen, the 
moral case on behalf of animals 1s a powerful one. But here, as elsewhere, 
good moral arguments need to be complemented by sound social, 
economic and political analysis and strategic thinking. When we start 
to think of animal welfare in the context of the structure of economic 
interests involved in intensive agricultural regimes, food production, 
processing and distribution, for example, it becomes clear that the newly 
emergent moral sentiments come into conflict with the same old class 
enemies of the traditional Left. In short, whilst the moral case for anımal 
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rights is one the Left must take far more seriously, the forms of social and 
political analysis developed by the Left are also a valuable resource for the 
further development of the politics of animal rights. 


The Radicalization of Protesters 


That the project of a broader coalition of the Left and social movements 
such as this is not mere wishful thinking is illustrated by our interview 
material and, to a lesser extent, by the sample survey. There are four fea- 
tures in particular which suggest that campaigns such as the port 
protests hold significant possibilities of politicization of previously ‘non- 
political’ people. Moreover, there are dynamic tendencies in the form 
taken by this politicization which are very favourable for the Left. 
However, there is nothing automatic about this, and much depends on 
how far significant currents in the Left, most obviously the green Left, 
are prepared to address the issues posed by the new ‘animal politics’, and 
to acknowledge the seriousness of the transformation of the political 
agenda that these issues imply. The four fearures we have in mind are, 
first, the shifting forms of self awareness which come from participation 
itself. Central here for those—the majority—for whom this was their 
first protest action, was the displacement of popular stereotypes of pro- 
testers as ‘weird’, different and ‘other’, so opening up the possibility of 
ways of identifying with other, more distant struggles previously closed 
off by media stereotyping. 


This takes us to the second feature, the heightened consciousness of edi- 
torial practices, and development of critical skills in analysing media 
coverage of events in which they had themselves taken part. The third 
feature was the massive and widespread transformation of perceptions of 
the police and ‘law and order’ which took place from the initial use of 
police in riot gear very early on in the protest campaign. This spread out 
into an intense local debate about civil liberties, public order and the 
wider judicial system, against the wider backdrop of the campaign 
against the Tory government’s so-called Criminal Justice Bill. Fourth, 
and more manifestly tied to the substantive aims of the demonstrations, 
many protesters reported having undergone extensive soul-searching 
about their lifestyle, and had gone on to call into question the whole sys- 
tem of intensive food production, and the wider system of power and 
property whose interests it serves. Several protesters, former Conserv- 
ative voters, declared themselves as having been ‘pushed to the Left’ by 
their experiences, or as no longer being able to vote Tory. But others, pre- 
viously supporters of other parties, or determined non-voters, also 
reported significant changes in their political outlook as a result of tak- 
ing part 10 the protests. 


First let us consider the direct implications of participation itself. Our 
interviews are full of testimony to changed consciousness. Though most 
of our interviewees became progressively better informed and more con- 
cerned about animal-welfare issues as their participation in the protests 
continued, a surprising proportion had not initially joined the protests 
because of this concern. Others mentioned the issue of live exports as 
only one of the reasons why they felt they had to be there. One inter- 
viewee, a builder, had started to go on the protests out of curiosity, then 
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out of feeling for the animals, and, finally to exercise his right to protest 
in the face of negative police behaviour. Several of the protesters for 
whom the animal-welfare issue was now central had not been aware of it 
until the protests began. One pensioner who had been involved in the 
action from the first day had only heard about live exports at the first 
public meeting: “Io be honest, I have never thought abour the way 
things were killed and treated until this came up. I buried my head in 
the sand.’ Another commonly stated motive for involvement, alongside 
concern for animal welfare, was 2 sense that civil liberties were under 
attack, and that police tactics had been unacceptable, so that it was 
important to take a stand. 


Here, as elsewhere in the interview responses, there was often a signifi- 
cant element of ‘localism’. It was the experience of being ‘pushed around 
by outsiders’ that caused resentment. Also, the fact that the export trade 
was being conducted through their own town was clearly significant for 
most of the protesters. For some, this acknowledgement took the form of 
a more or less shame-faced confession that they would not travel else- 
where to protest, and that if the trade were moved elsewhere ‘a lot of ` 
Brightlingsea people would say, “Right, it’s out of Brightlingsea, let’s 
forget about it”.’ This comment was from someone who had participated 
in earlier protests, unconnected with the animal trade, against heavy lor- 
ries passing through the town to use the port. This earlier protest had 
failed to mobilise such large numbers of local people, and had also been 
experienced as divisive within the community. Nevertheless, there was 
evidence that this broader question of the local environmental impact of 
the port continued to play a part in the current wave of protests. In other 
interviews, the ‘localism’ of the dispute was presented ın a more positive 
light. The fact that the trade is happening locally forced people to take a 
stand: “When something is on your doorstep, you can protest because it 
is there’. Proximity was seen as a feature which not only enabled previ- 
ously ‘non-political’ people to get involved, but also gave them a 
stronger sense of their moral responsibility to do so: ‘How awful, it’s 
happening here. The fact that ıt was a long way away [Shoreham] didn’t 
seem to register in the same way’. 


The Shifting Identity of New Activists 


The sample survey revealed that some 46 per cent of the population of 
Brightlingsea had attended at least one public meeting, and 40 per cent 
had participated in at least one of the daily anti-lorry protests. These are 
remarkably high levels of participation, and they suggest thar the shifts 
of consciousness which are revealed in our interviews may have, to a 
greater or lesser extent, been widespread through the rest of the com- 
munity. Perhaps the most significant of these shifts was one of iden- 
tity—to see oneself as a protester, as someone taking action on a public 
issue. Some of our interviewees had been active in other campeaigns— 
with Friends of the Earth, at Greenham Common, or on Anti-Nazi ES 
demonstrations. One had been involved in another earlier action at 
Brightlingsea, the miners’ picket. However, most reported no previous 
political action and some had not even cast a vote at elections. For these 
newcomers to activism, there were clearly deep effects. As we shall see, 
these included changed perceptions of the issues directly at stake, and of 
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the police and the media. But there were also elements of self-revelation: 
‘I don’t mind what I say to the police now. I’ve said a lot of things that I 
never thought I would say to anyone’. And, again: “Do you know X? 
She’s got the mauve hair at the front, earrings through the lip. I never 
thought six months ago I would be sitting ın a pub, laughing and joking 
with someone like that’. Another protester, who had been brought up 
with ‘racist tendencies’ recalled seeing Asian riots on television. As a 
result of his experiences at Brightlingsea, he felt they might have a legit- 
imate grievance, and that the police might have aggravated the situa- 
tion: ‘You look at things different’. Yet another, who saw himself as 
non-political—but later turned out to have been a life-long Tory voter— 
confessed that he now felt guilty about believing media coverage of the 
miners’ strike, and for having written off the mass pickets at Brightling- 
sea in those days as ‘rent-a-mob’. 


Media Criticism 


This takes us on to the wider question of the shifts in perception of the 
media evidenced in our interviews. Some interviewees conceded that at 
least some media outlets had given the issue fair coverage, at least early 
on, and there was evidence of considerable sophistication and discrimu- 
nation in comments on this topic. However, three main areas of criticism 
- were frequently voiced. These were, first, that police violence was not 
shown and injuries sustained by protesters were not covered, whilst 
media attention was lavished on one policeman who was injured. One 
older protester with no previous history of activism put this down to 
police influence on media editorial decision-making: “The police have 
picked out what they wanted to show. The Tv has shown what the police 
said they could show. They have had to cut out the pieces that would 
have been to our advantage’. 


A second complaint concerned media stereotyping of protesters: “They 
pick out people with long hair, or green hair. It’s giving the wrong 
impression...It is important if they are giving the wrong impression 
because that is how we will get support’. Another protester noted that 
the press tend to target ‘punky types’, and that ‘a lot of people from out- 
side still chink we are a load of purple-haired New Age travellers’. There 
was a clear awareness that representations of protesters as ‘other’, as a dis- 
tinct cultural type, different from ‘ordinary’ citizens played an important 
role in obstructing wider public identification with the campaign. 


The third complaint against the media had to do with the way ‘news val- 
ues’ distort public perception of the issues, and also influence the course 
of the campaign itself. One of the younger, unemployed interviewees 
found it disappointing that ‘a large protest thar 1s peaceful does not get 
as much press as a small protest that is violent’. Another felt that ‘the 
national press are more involved with hyping up the action, rather than 
voicing the issue’. Interestingly, this criticism was also made by one of 
the few locals to voice opposition to the protests. This man claimed to be 
against the export of veal calves, bur disagreed with the methods 
employed by the campaigners. For him, “Tv news is as much about enter- 
tainment as anything else. It is not a mere mirror of events, it isa market 
maker as well’. These news values affect what demonstrators do in order 
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to get their message across: “Ihe problem is, the media responds to direct 
action. People cannot get their view across unless they do something 
dramatic.’ 


Bound up with these comments on media coverage were wider con-~ 
cerns about the distribution of power in society, the erosion of civil lib- 
erties, and police misbehaviour. Almost all of the interviewees 
expressed criticism of police handling of the protests, whilst all, 
including non-participants in the protests, felt that the episode had 
damaged relationships between police and public. Some protesters 
focused on what they saw as biases and inconsistencies in the treatment 
of protesters, whilst others questioned management tactical or strate- 
gic judgements—the threat to use the Public Order Act received near 
universal condemnation—or were shocked by the alleged dishonesty of 
statements made to the media by senior police officers. More than any- 
thing else, however, the protesters expressed shock—even disbelief— 
at what they experienced as excessively violent action against the 
protesters. Almost all reported radical changes of view of the police 
service. Phrases such as ‘could not believe what I was seeing’, ‘pushed~ 
around’, ‘bullied’, ‘mob from Basildon’, ‘authoritarian’, ‘ruthless’, 
‘kicked, punched, and dragged by the hair’ came up again and again in 
the interviews. Perhaps not surprisingly, the few protesters who did 
not appear shocked were those who had previous protest experience. 
Some of the most traumatized were previous Tory voters, with little or 
no past experience of political activity. 


‘Where’s Democracy?’ 


The experience of police power, and of ‘what they can get away with’ had 
induced something close to fatalism in some protesters. One demonstra- 
tor with no previous protest experience had originally thought that local 
democracy would prevail. However, he now felt ‘we are all stuffed: there 
is nothing we can do. The police and Government are too strong’. - 
According to another: “They [the police] have the means at their disposal 
to move heaven and earth’. Others reported having been ‘made aware’ or 
‘awakened to’ wider questions of civil liberties in this country. A white- 
collar worker and previous Tory voter had formerly had a negative view 
of the civil-rights movement, but the Brightlingsea experience had 
‘widened my appreciation of why people are campaigning against the 
Criminal Justice Bill’. Others linked civil nights with national identity, 
and past popular struggles: 


Even the first week I started feeling, ‘My goodness, what 1s this? It isn't Eng- 
land.’ And you start questioning more and more things, “Where's democracy”, 
and so, now. .well, it’s mede us much more politically aware, I think, as a result 
..J think all sorts of people are going to be questioning all sorts of things. 


And, in the words of an elderly campaigner: -d 


I feel they have taken away all our rights thar we fought for ın 1939. The nght 
for us to be free: free speech, free to do what we like, but we haven’t been free to 
walk on the rosd. If I could do something about thar [the Public Order Act] I 
would. 
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Even a prominent opponent of the protests noted the involvement of 
children and adolescents, which would be ‘damaging their relationship 
with police and authority generally... What we see here is a reaction to 
the increasing centrality and impersonality of modern government and 
life in this country.’ 


Finally, on the question of animal rights itself, we have seen that some 
campaigners did not see this as the main issue at stake, while very few 
saw it as the only issue. Nevertheless, participation in the campaign had 
brought most of the protesters up against a whole complex of questions 
about the food industry, farming and their own life-style choices in rela- 
tion to the treatment of animals. As we've already mentioned, several of 
our interviewees were not initially motivated by the ‘animals issue’, and 
only became aware as a result of their involvement. Others said that they 
had begun as vegetarians, but bad shifted to veganism under the influ- 
ence of the protest. However, there was no evidence of a desire to impose 
these lifestyle changes on others. One of the newly-converted vegans 
insisted ‘this is not a vegetarian issue’. Some protesters expressed uncer- 
tainty and confusion on this, and one remarked that she had meat in the 
freezer but no longer had the heart to eat it. The most widely expressed 
view was a ‘welfarist’ one: there was nothing in principle wrong with eat- 
ing meat, but it was umportant that animals were reared ‘with dignity’ 
and ‘humanely’. Most protesters reported having cut down on meat con- 
sumption, and/or having gone to considerable lengths to buy organic, 
free-range meat products. Others were content to assure themselves that 
the meat they bought originated in Britain. 


As with the other issues posed by the dispute, there was considerable 
variation in how far our interviewees called into question wider assump- 
tions and attitudes. One protester said that she was not aware of alterna- 
tive farming methods, and had ‘not really gone into it’. Others took the 
view that greed for profit was at the root of the ill treatment of the ani- 
mals: ‘Farmers have to earn a living, but money takes precedence over 
animal welfare. The farmers could do more.’ One protester reported a 
wider perspective on food production, and saw low-intensity farming as 
something which would benefit everyone. Several people saw William 
Waldegrave’s predicament as symptomatic of a wider hypocrisy in a gov- 
ernment which had the power to stop animal abuse, but does not 
‘because they earn an awful lot of money out of it’. 


Animal Rights and the Left 


Although, as we have argued above, there is now a near consensus on the 
moral standing of animals, and the Left has no ‘natural’ monopoly on this 
area of concern, it does not follow that the politic of animal nghts and 
welfare is free-floating. Attempting to do something, even something so 
apparently moderate as these campaigns have tried to do, brings protest- 
ers up against the power of capital and the full force of the law. Almost 
all our interviewees reported having changed their political identity as a 
result of their participation in the protests. Several were previously Tory 
voters, and none of these felt they could continue to be so. Others 
described themselves as previously non-political, but as having now 
become aware. One, already on the Left, reported disagreement with 


socialist friends in another part of the country who had challenged the 
relevance of the animals issue. 


We think that the interview material we have presented here goes some 
way to making intelligible the shifts in identity and political awareness ? 
through which taking action on a moral issue begins to effect a broader 
change of political orientation. Being the swbject of media representa“’ 
tions, as distinct from a consumer of media images poses wider questions 
about the power of and conditions of access to the media. Being sub- 
jected to or directly witnessing heavy policing methods challenges 
deeply held assumptions about the institution of policing itself, as well 
as presenting in a new and more immediate way contemporary disputes 
about civil liberties, and the legitimacy of protest action. And, finally, 
the issue itself poses questions of a very’basic kind about the political 
economy of the food industry, the political power of the agri-business 
lobby, and puts on the agenda the feasibility of alternative methods of 
food production, and our wider relationship with the rest of the natural 
world. The prospects for renewal, and even of continued relevance of the 
Left will depend on how deeply we are able to rethink our moral and ` 
political vision in response to campaigns such as that we have described. 
If we can rise to this challenge we will, after all, be doing little more than 
recapturing the breadth of vision of some earlier generations of the Left. 
As Henry Salt put matters, long ago: 


Humanity and science between them have exploded the time-honoured idea of 
a hard-and-fast line between white man and black man, rich man and poor 
man, educared man and uneducated man, good man and bad man; equally 
impossible to maintain, in the light of newer knowledge, 1s the idea thar there 
is any difference in kind, and not in degree only, between human and non- 
human intelligence. The emancipation of men from cruelty and injustice will 
bring with ıt ın due course the emancipation of animals also. The two reforms 
are inseparably connected, and neither can be fully realized alone.? 





9H. Salt, Seventy Yaers Ameng Savages, London 1921. 
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Goran Therborn 


r 
Dialectics of Modernity: 

On Critical Theory and the Legacy of 

j Twentieth-Century Marxism 


Students of parliamentary history are familiar with the idea of ‘Her Majesty’s 
Loyal Opposition’. Marxism, as a social-historical phenomenon, has been Her 
Modern Majesty’s Opposition to modernity.’ Always critical of and fighting 
against her predominant regimes, but never questioning the legitimate 
majesty of modernity and, when needed, explicitly defending it. Like many 
oppositions, Marxism has also had its stints in power, but its spells of govern- 
ment have been short-lived in their attractiveness and creativity, rather prone 
to produce doubt and disillusion, and only through the exercise of the prag- 
matics of power have they persisted. 


Marxism is nevertheless the major manifestation of the dialectics of modernity, 
in a sociological as well as theoretical sense. As a social force, Marxism was a 
legitimate offspring of modern capitalism and Enlightenment culture. For 
good or bad, rightly or wrongly, Marxist parties, movements, and intellectual 
currents became, for at least a hundred years from the late nineteenth to the late 
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twentieth century, the most important form of embracing the contradic- 
tory nature of modernity. It simultaneously affirmed the positive, pro- 
gressive features of capitalism, industrialization, urbanization, mass 
literacy, of looking to the future instead of past and of keeping one’s eyes 
fixed on the earth of the present, and, on the other hand, denouncing the. 
exploitation, the human alienation, the Gommedificarion end the instru- ` 
mentalization of the social, the false ideology, and the imperialism inher- 
ent in the modernization process. 


Liberalism and Enlightenment rationalism, including, more recently, 
post-Marxist social democracy and post-traditional conservatism, have 
represented the affirmation of modernity, and have raised no questions of 
science, accumulation, growth and development. Traditional conser- 
vatism, religious or secular, girded itself against the negativity of moder- 
nity. The Nietzschean intellectual tradition, from Nietzsche himself to 
Michel Foucault, has been sniping at modernity, Christian or—to a 
much lesser extent—Islamic democracy, fascism, and Third World pop- 
ulism. Marxists were, on the whole, alone in both hailing modernity— 
and its breaking of the carapace of ‘rural idiocy’ and airing the fumes of ~. 
‘the opium of the people’—and in attacking it. Marxism defended 
modernity with a view to another, more fully developed modernity. 


Marxism was the theory of this dialectic of modernity, as well as its prac- 
tice. Its theory centred on the rise of capitalism, as a progressive stage of 
historical development, and on its ‘contradictions’, on its class exploita- 
tion, its crisis tendencies, and its generation of class conflict. After its 
main lines had been drawn in bold strokes, in The Communist Manifesto, 
the Marxian dialectical method also paid attention to the gender and 
national dimensions of modern emancipation. “The first class antago- 
nism’, Friedrich Engels wrote in his The Origen of the Family, Private 
Property, and of the State, is that between man and woman, ‘the first class 
subjection’ that of women by men.? One of the most widely diffused 
books of the early Marxist labour movement was August Bebel’s Woman 
and Socialism (1883).3 ka 


The Concept of Modernity in Marx 


As passionate political analysts, Marx and Engels closely followed the 
national politics of their time, although most of their writings about it 
were responses to particular circumstances. From the late 1860s 
onwards, however, they did focus on a problem with far-reaching 
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* Engels, Dis Ursprung der Famil, des Prroatergentams and des Staats (1884), in Maerx-Eagels 
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implications: how one nation’s oppression of another affected the class 
conflict in each. The concrete case was England, the most advanced capi- 
talist country, where, Marx and Engels concluded, social revolution was 
impossible without a preceding national revolution in Ireland. Marxists 
of the multinational Austro-Hungarian and Russian empires soon had to 
pay more systematic theoretical attention to the concept of nation and its 
relation to class. The major theoretical work to emerge from this effort 
was Otto Bauer’s The Nationalities Question and Social Democracy (1907). 
But the strategic vision and the political practice connecting Marxism 
and capital—labour conflict with anti-colonial and other struggles for 
national self-determination were first fully developed by Vladimir 
Lenin, in a series of articles written just before World War I, and then 
consolidated in his wartime study Impertalism (1917).4 


To see Marx and Engels as dialecticians of modernity 1s a late-twentieth- 
century reading, an expression of a period in which critical social theory 
is asserting its relative autonomy from economics and in which, above 
all, the very value of modernity itself is being questioned from a perspec- 
tive of post- rather than pre-modernity. However, it should be empha- 
sized that, although such readings, pioneered by Berman, are new, they 
are not arbitranly imposed.’ While never theorized nor admitted into 
the classical Marxist canon, a conception of modernity pervaded Marx’s 
thought. In the first eight pages of the Werks edition of the Commwnist 
Maxifisto, we learn about ‘modern industry’ (three times), ‘modern bour- 
geois society’ (twice), the ‘modern bourgeoisie’ (twice), ‘modern workers’ 
(twice), and once about ‘modern state power’, ‘modern productive 
forces’, and of ‘modern relations of production’. And Marx’s ‘ultimate 
purpose’ in Capital, as he put it in his preface to the first edition, was to 
‘disclose the economic law of motion of modern society’. 


Keeping hold of the two horns of modernity, the emancipatory and the 
exploitative has been an intrinsically delicate task, more easily assumed 
by intellectuals than practical politicians. The Marxist tradition has 
therefore tended to drift from one characterisation to another in its prac- 
tice of the dialectics of modernity. In the Second International (1889— 
1914) and in the later social-democratic tradition, the negative aspect 
increasingly tended to be overshadowed by an evolutionary conception of 
growing countervailing powers, of trade unions and working-class par- 
ties. The Comintern or Third International (1919—43) and the subse- 
quent communist tradition, by contrast, focused on the negative and its 
peripeteia, by denouncing the increasing evils of capitalism and holding 
out the hope for a sudden revolutionary reversal. 


Moments of the Critical Tradition 


Critique and criticism emerged as major intellectual endeavours in 
Europe in the seventeenth century, focusing on the philological scrutiny 





4 An excellent overview of the issues involved, as well as a concentrated selection of texts 1s 
G Haupt, M. Lowy, C Weill, eds, Las mercustes ot la questren mattomale, 1848—1914, Paris 
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3M Berman, AZ That Ls Selia Malts Into Asr, Verso, London 1983 
6 Marx and Engels, Mexrfest der kommanistishen Partes (1848), in Marx-Engels Werke, vol. 
4, Berlin 1972, pp. 462-9 
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of ancient texts, including sacred texts.” In the next century, the range 
broadened into critiques of politics, religion, and reason. In Germany in 
the 1840s, criticism enjoyed further expansion, after decades of post-rev- 
olutionary reaction, 1n the form of philosophical critiques of religion and 
politics. Engels and Marx began their life- long collaboration by writing ~ 
a satire of the Left Hegelian ‘critical critique’ of Bruno Bauer and others, 
The Holy Famsly in 1844. 


Nevertheless, the critical German theoretical tradition, which taken 
broadly included both Kant and the Left Hegelians, was carried over into 
Marxism. After all, Marx and Engels proclaimed themselves the heirs of 
German philosophy, and Marx’s mayor work was subtitled ‘Critique of 
Political Economy’. In German or German-inspired literature, ‘the cri- 
tique of political economy’ was long a synonym for Marxism. 


The ‘science’ to which Marx was committed thus included ‘critique’ as a 
core element, and this ‘critique’ was meant to be ‘scientific’. While Marx 
and Engels saw no tension between science and critique, in the Western, 
mainly Anglophone, academic reception of Marx after 1968, a distinc- ` 
tion between ‘critical’ and ‘scientific’ Marxism was drawn.® Leaving 
aside the lineage and the merit of such a distinction, Gouldner’s ideal 
types clearly conveyed a divide of cognitive styles and strategies in marx- 
isent academia at that tıme. Yet this account gave ‘critique’ a narrower 
meaning than it had before. Gouldner’s “Iwo Marxisms’ constitute a 
moment of the critical tradition, rather than the tradition itself.’ 


The Ground of Critical Theory 


As a concept, critical theory was launched in 1937 by Max Horkheimer, 
the director of the exiled Frankfurt Institute for Social Research, writing 
in New York for the Institute's Paris-published, German-language jour- 
nal. He was assisted by his associate Herbert Marcuse." The meaning of 
the term was a philosophically self-conscious, reflexive conception of ‘the 
dialectical critique of political economy’.'' A key notion of the Hork- 
hemer circle, which later was to be known as the Frankfurt School, criti- 
cal theory replaced ‘materalism’. Horkheimer’s closest intellectual 
associate, Theodor W. Adorno, wrote much later, that the change of 
expression was not intended to ‘make materialism acceptable but to use 
it to make men theoretically conscious of what it is that distinguishes 
materialism." That is indeed probable, because Horkheimet’s position 
towards the real bourgeois world was rather more intransigent in 1937 
than it had been in 1932, when he had first become the Institute's direc- 
tor and editor. 


7R Kosellek, Kritvk wna Krise, Frankfort 1992 (first ed 1959), pp 87ff. 
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On the other hand, Horkheimer was always a skilled and cautious opera- 
tor. From the start, critical theory was more a code for, than a criticism 
of, ‘dialectical materialism’. As such, it had an explicitly special, 
although not unproblematic, link with the proletariat, and asserted the 
primacy of the economy, writ large. And forty years later, Herbert 
Marcuse, who in the thirties was one of the rising stars of the Institute, 
would argue that ‘to the end, Marxist theory itself was [its] integrating 
ferce’.74 


Critical theory, as opposed to ‘traditional theory’, first laid out in 
Descartes’ Discourse on Method (1637) and embodied in the ‘special disci- 
plines’ (Fachwissenschaften), first of all rejected the intellectual division of 
labour, and with it all existing conceptions of theory, in the social as well 
as the natural sciences, whether empiricist or not. It is a “human stance 
[menschliches Verbalten]’, wrote Horkheimer, ‘that has society itself as its 
object’. The vocation of the critical theorist ‘is the struggle, to which his 
thinking belongs’. Critical theory is ‘one single elaborate existential 
judgement’.!> While rejecting a role in the existing division of labour, 
critical rheorists do not stand outside or above classes. Between them and 
‘the ruled class’ exists ‘a dynamic unity’, although that unity ‘exists only 
as conflict’. Through the interaction between the theorist and class, the 
process of social change may be accelerated. The task of critical theory is 
to contribute to ‘the transformation of the social whole’, which will only 
occur through ever sharper social conflicts. The theory, therefore, offers 
no short-term amelioration, not even any gradual material improve- 
ments. Nevertheless, critical theory 1s theory, characterized by formal 
conceptualization, deductive logic, and experiential reference. Individ- 
ual parts of it may also operate 1n ‘traditional’ modes of thought, that is, 
in ordinary scientific analyses. It 1s neither hostile nor uninterested in 
empirical research." 


The core of critical theory as theory is the Marxian concept of exchange, 
from which there will spread out of Europe the ‘real, world-encompass- 
ing capitalist society’.'? Critical theory is ‘in many places’ reduced to 
economusm, but that does not mean that the economic is regarded as too 
important, but that it is taken too narrowly. The process of social forma- 
tion (Vergesellschaftwng), if it ıs taking place, needs to be studied and ana- 
lyzed not only in narrow economic terms, but also with regard to the 
functioning of the state, and to the development of ‘essential moments of 
real democracy and association’ .*® ‘It would-be false’, wrote Marcuse, ‘to 
dissolve the economic concepts into philosophical ones. Rather, on the 
contrary, are...relevant philosophical objects to be developed from the 
economic context’.*9 
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7 Ibid., p. 201. 
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Popper Versus Adorno 


In 1961 the German Sociological Association confronted a thorough and 
fundamentally antagonistic critique when it invited Karl Popper to give 
an address on the logic of the social sciences, with Adorno as co-referent. 
The formal encounter was polite, but in Germany a heated controversy 
ensued which, to the anger of Sir Karl, became known as the ‘Positivis- 
musstreit’—the positivism controversy.?° Popper, who rejected the ‘pos- 
ittvist’ label, presented his viewpoint as ‘criticist’, the nucleus of which is 
a view of scientific method as consisting of ‘tentative attempts at 
solutions’ to the problems tackled, solutions controlled by ‘the sharpest 
criticism’. Popper explicitly attacked an inductivist and naturalist con- 
ception of science, and recognized the value of an interpretative method 
of the ‘logic of the situation’ in the social sciences.?! 


Adorno found, as a dialectician, to his surprise, many things to agree 
with in Popper's criticist position, and his argument was more a further 
reflection on Popper's theses than the presentation of a set of antitheses. 
This did not, however, blunt his characteristic critical edge.?? Adorno’s 
main divergence from Popper concerned the object of criticism or cri- 
tique—German uses the same word for both. For Popper, the target of 
criticism was proposed solutions to scientific problems, but for Adorno 
cfitique must extend to the totality of society. Only when we cen con- 
ceive of society as being different from what it is, does the present society 
become a problem for us: ‘only through what it is not will it disclose 
itself as it is, and that, I would assume, is what it comes to ina sociology, 
which does not, like most of its projects, true, limit itself to purposes of 
public and private administration.’?3 


The dialectic of critical theory developed beyond the Marxian critique of 
political economy. During the War, Horkheimer abandoned his plan to 
write a major treatise on dialectics, and instead he and Adorno put 
together a collection of essays and fragments, Dialectic of Enlightenment 
(1944). The theme set the tone of the postwar Frankfurt School, namely 
the self-destruction of the enlightenment written from a commitment to 
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‘salvaging the enlightenment’.4 This was still seen as an extension of 
Marxism, but Friedrich Pollock’s interpretation of fascism as state capi- 
talism, of which Stalinism was also a variant, tended to push the classical 
Marxian economic categories into the background, a process which is 
already evident in the changes between the unpublished 1944 version of 
Dialectic of Enlightenment and the 1947 Amsterdam edition.?> Hork- 
heimer’s last major work, The Eclipse of Reason (1947), centred on the cri- 
tique of instrumental reason, and, after the War when Adorno became 
the foremost critical theorist, ‘dse verwaltete Welt’, the tragic tumbre of 
which 1s unmusically rendered in English as ‘the administered world’, 
became a central critical concept. Freud and his cultural critique wes also 
incorporated in postwar critical theory, most elaborately in Herbert 
Marcuse’s Eros and Crvtlization (1955). 


Yet the umbilical cord to the Marxian critique of political economy was 
never cut, even if little hope of any positive dialectical outcome 
remained. This critique provided the baseline for Marcuse’s critique of 
‘the ideology of industrial society’.?© It was present in Adorno’s polemic 
with Popper, and it was eminently present in Adorno’s last work, his lec- 
tures in spring 1968, an introduction to sociology. Here he took C. 
Wright Mills to task for remaining so tied to the ruling conventions of 
sociology that he neglected the analysis of economic processes.”7 


Habermas’s New Terrain 


Adorno’s assistant and protégé and Horkheimer’s successor to the Frank- 
furt chair of philosophy and sociology, Jürgen Habermas, was already at 
work, however, taking the critical project out of Marxian political econ- 
omy. These new developments were originally motivated by changes in 
capitalism itself which produced new roles for politics, science and tech- 
nology. For the Marxian concepts of forces and relations of producuon— 
the key concepts of Marx’s theory of the social dialectic—Habermas 
substituted ‘labour’, which involved both instrumental action and ratio- 
nal choice, and ‘symbolically mediated interaction’ or ‘communicative 
action’. In a series of lectures and essays in the course of the 1960s, 
Habermas laid out a new theoretical terrain,? on which he was later to 
erect his great theoretical constructions, his Theory of Communicative 
Action and his theory of law.?9 Habermas abandoned the systemic contra- 
diction analysed by Marxist theory, replacing 1t first with a distinction 
between different kinds of action and knowledge interests, and later with 
a conflict between the social system and the ‘life-world’. 
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In spite of some quite valid claims to legitimacy, Habermas has not seen 
or presented himself, or even without objection allowed others to present 
him, as the heir of critical theory, or as continuing the work of the 
Frankfurt School. On the other hand, ‘critical social theory’ of a wider 
sort is something which he has continued to practice ‘in an unreservedly 
self-correcting and self-critical mode’.®° A critical defence of modernity 
has remained central to that practice.3" Historically or sociologically, 
there remains, then, across all differences of substantial theory, an affin- 
ity between Marx and Habermas.?? 


Habermas broke not only with the critique of political economy, but 
with the discourse of his predecessors in other ways. He has abandoned 
their ‘fragmentary’ Essaistik, for elaborate critical confrontations with 
other modes of thought. Indeed, Habermas's way of developing his work 
through long presentations and discussions of work by others resembles 
Marx more than Adorno. His conception of communicative rationality, 
and of ‘domination-free communication’, constitutes an attempt to pro- 
vide a normative foundation for his own critical position, something 
with which Adorno, Horkheimer, and Marcuse, steeped in the classical 
tradition of German idealism, never bothered.33 


Critical theory is a philosophical reception of, reflection on, and elab- 
oration of Marx’s critique of political economy, in the context of the 
traumatic events between 1914 and 1989, from the slaughter of the First 
World War, through the abortive revolution in the West and its crippled 
birth in Russia, the Depression, fascism and Holocaust, to the one- 
dimensionality of the Cold War. Its classical texts were written on 
the run, in exile from the machinery of annihilation, in secluded edi- 
tions, and increasingly in code. They were hidden from view in the 
19508 and 1960s, not only by competing world-views but also by the 
critical theorists themselves.” When it resurfaced it was in the context 
of media-prominent anti-colonial revolts and the rise of a mass student 
body, and the classical texts were for the first time published for a wide 
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audience.33 The reception had its special irony: the encounter of a young 
generation of revolutionary hope and an old one of revolutionary defeat, 
holding out against hope. Affinity was closest with radical American 
academia, which always bad much less reason for any practical hope than 
their European comrades. 


The Relevance of the Frankfurt School Revived 


Now, in this second fix-de-siacle, the Frankfurt moment has returned. 
Adorno’s words are much closer to the radical mood of 1996 than of 
1968: ‘Philosophy, which once seemed obsolete, lives on because the 
moment to realize it was missed. The summary judgement that it had 
merely interpreted the world... becomes a defeatism of reason after the 
attempt to change the world had miscarried.’>* To people of the 19908, 
the critical critique by the ‘Holy Family’ of the early 1840s might appear 
closer than the later Marxian critique of political economy. Bruno 
Bauer's concerns, ‘the Jewish Question’, “The Good Thing of Freedom’, 
and ‘State, Religion and Party’, sound more familiar than those of Engels 
and Marx, ‘revolution, materialism, socialism, communism’.>? 


While twentieth-century Marxism is infinitely richer and broader than 
the tiny Western intellectual coterie of critical theory, it might be argued 
that, for all its limitations, critical theory has been the grandchild of Marx 
that most explicitly, and persistently expressed an aspect of the historical 
quintessence of Marxism—its reflection on the dialectics of modernity. 
Marxism’s dark thinkers of the negative dialectic who embraced individu- 
alist refusal, Adorno and Marcuse in particular, capture this dialectic no 
less, and no more, than the positive class dialectic held out by Karl 
Kautsky’s The Social Revolution (1902) and The Road to Power (1909). 
Kautsky represents one perspective, and Dialectic of the Enlightenment, 
Minima Moralia, Negative Dialectic, and One-Diseensional Man another.* 


Critical theory is usually regarded as part of a larger subdivision of twen- 
tieth-century Marxism called ‘Western Marxism’, a term launched in the 
mid-1950s by Maurice Merleau-Ponty, who has sometimes been 
included in it himself.39 ‘Western Marxism’ has generally been treated as 
a pantheon of individuals and individual works, expressing a certain 
intellectual mood, rather than as a tradition or a movement. By general 
agreement, the current started after the October Revolution, as a 
Western European reaction to it, a positive but special reaction, begin- 
ning with Georg Lukics’s History and Class Consciousness and Karl 
Korsch’s Marxism and Philosophy, both published in 1923, in German. 
Lukács was a German-educated Hungarian philosopher and aestheti- 
cian, and Korsch a German professor of law. Both were prominent 
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communists ın the abortive revolutions in Hungary and Germany, and 
both were criticized as ‘leftists’ and philosophical deviants by their 
comrades, and Korsch was excluded from the German Communist 
Party in 1925. In creating the label of Western Marxism, Merleau- 
Ponty took his cue from Korsch, who ironically referred to Soviet criti- 
cism of himself, Lukács, and two other Hungarian intellectuals, Jozef 
Revi and Bela Fogarasi.4° Merleau-Ponty applied it mainly to Lukács, 
contrasting his work, strongly influenced by Max Weber, to the ortho- 
dox communist tradition, particularly Lenin's Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism (1908). It is generally agreed that another distinguished 
member of the first generation was Antonio Gramsci, who became the 
leader of the Italian Communist Party in 1924. Perhaps his most 
famous article dealt with the October Revolution. It first appeared on 
24 November 1917 with the title ‘The Revolution Against Capital’: 
‘The revolution of the Bolsheviks has materialized out of ideologies 
rather than of facts... This is the revolution against the Capital of Karl 
Marx.’ 


‘Western’ and Other Marxisms 


A sociologist of knowledge or an ecumenical historian of ideas might 
define Western Marxism as a politically autonomous Marxist trend of 
thought in the advanced capitalist countries after the October Revolu- 
tion. As such it is differentiated both from the Marxisms of other parts 
of the world, and from the practically institutionalized Marxism of par- 
ties or political groupings. However, Western Marxism is a post hoc 
construction, having a particular meaning, even in the least partisan 
and most erudite versions. Starting from the latter, as significant defini- 
tions, we shall here try to situate the phenomenon connoted by 
“Western Marxism’ somewhat differently, from a more distant vantage- 


point. 


The best treatments of Western Marxısm have tended to work from ros- 
ters of individuals. Thus, Perry Anderson lists, ın order of age, Georg 
Lukács (b. 1885), Karl Korsch, Antonio Gramsci, Walter Benjamin, 
Max Horkheimer, Galvano Della Volpe, Herbert Marcuse, Henri 
Lefebvre, Theodor W. Adorno, Jean-Paul Sartre, Lucien Goldmann, 
Louis Althusser, and Lucio Colletti (b. 1924).47 The defining boundary 
was, first of all, generational. Western Marxism consisted of a set of 
theorists maturing politically and theoretically only after World War I, 
but whose positions consolidated after World War II. To Anderson, ‘the 
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hidden hallmark’ of Western Marxısm is defeat, a characteristic which is 
intelligible only from his, somewhat special, periodization. Western 
Marxism is also contrasted with Trotskyism, of which Ernest Mandel is 
noted as having been a theoretically eminent contemporary. 


Martin Jay sees Western Marxism as ‘created by a loose circle of theorists 
who took their cue from Lukács and the other founding fathers of the 
immediate post-World War I era, Antonio Gramsci, Karl Korsch, and 
Ernst Bloch.’42 After Adorno, Benjamin, Horkheimer, and Marcuse, he 
adds Leo Löwenthal (also of the Frankfurt School) and Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, and points out that the following ‘were frequently admitted to 
their ranks: Bertolt Brecht, Wilhelm Reich, Erich Fromm, the Council 
Communists in Holland [Herman Gorter, Anton Pannekoek and 
others], the Argwments group ın France [in the late 1950s, Kostas Axelos, 
Edgar Morin and others], and second-generation Frankfurt School mem- 
bers like Jürgen Habermas and Alfred Schmidt. And still others like 
Alfred Sohn-Rethel, Leo Kofler, Franz Jakubowsky, Claude Lefort and 
Cornelius Castonadis.’44 While pointing out that Western Marxism hed 
previously meant largely Hegelian Marxism, Jay basically accepts 
Anderson's more sociological definition. 


From these roll-calls certain broad themes have emerged. Merleau-Ponty 
wanted to remind his readers of ‘the youth of revolution and of Marxism’ 
manifested by Lukécs’s ‘lively and vigorous essay’, its contrast to a scien- 
tific conception of Marxism, 1ts attention to the ‘superstructure’, and its 
inability to ‘express the inertia of the infrastructures, of the resistance of 
economic and even natural conditions, of how “personal relations” 
become bogged down [/enlisemens] in “things” ’.*° 


Anderson highlights the shifts of these intellectuals from work on 
politics, economics and labour-movement institutions to academia and 
philosophy. After the World War I all the survivors—Gramsci and 
Benjamin had, in different ways, been hunted to death by fascist 
regimest°—were academic philosophers of professorial rank, except 
Sartre, who had left a budding academic career to be a writer. The move- 
ment’s ‘most striking single trait...as a common tradition is... perhaps 
the constant pressure and influence on it of successive types of European 
idealism’. The work of the Western Marxists concentrated particularly - 
on epistemology and aesthetics, while also making thematic innova- 
tions ın Marxist discourse, among which Anderson stresses Gramsci’s 
concept of hegemony, the Frankfurt vision of liberation as a reconcilia- 
tion with, rather than a domination of, nature, and the recourse to 
Freud. Running through all these 1onovarions 1s a ‘common and latent 
pessimism’.47 
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Re-reading “Western Marxism’ in Retrospect 


However defined, “Western Marxism’ is a Nachkonstruktton, 2 post hoc 
construction, not a self-recognized group or current. But nevertheless, a 
somewhat more distanced perspective than those of Merleau-Ponty, 
Anderson and Jay, makes possible a partly different historical position- 
ing of Western Marxism, another historical reading open to empirical 
falsification. 


If we take Lukács as the key figure and History and Class Consciousness as 
the key text, which seems non-controversial, we can locate the origin of 
Western Marxism with some exactitude.** The original text was written 
in 1918, before Lukács joined the new Hungarian Communist Party. It 
is called Bolshevism as a Moral Problem. It poses with exemplary lucidity 
the issue of its title: ‘whether democracy is believed to be a temporary 
tactic of the socialist movement, a useful tool to be employed...or if 
democracy indeed is an integral part of socialism. If the latter is true, 
democracy cannot be forsaken without considering the ensuing moral 
and ideological consequences.’ “Bolshevism offers a fascinating way out 
in that it does not call for compromise. But all those who fall under the 
sway of ıts fascination might not be fully aware of the consequences of 
their decision...Is it possible to achieve good by condemnable means? 
Can freedom be attained by means of oppression?’49 In that article, he 
left the questions ringing, but Lukéics’s Western Marxism was an oblique 
way of answering ‘yes’ to the last two. 


In 1918 Lukács was not at all attached to ‘Western Marxism’ in the sense 
of his book of 1923 and 1ts later reception—indeed, his views were dia- 
metrically opposed to it. ‘In the past’, Lukács wrote in 1918, ‘Marx’s phi- 
losophy of history has seldom been sufficiently separated from his 
sociology. As a result, it has often been overlooked that the two constitu- 
tive elemencs of his system, class struggle and socialism...are closely 
related but by no means the product of the same conceptual system. The 
former is a factual finding of Marxian sociology...Socialism, on the other 
hand, 1s the utopian postulate of the Marxian philosophy of history: it is 
the ethical objective of a coming world order.’ This is a Marxism fil- 
tered by neo-Kantianism, very much present in the Max Weber circle in 
Heidelberg of which Lukács was then a part, and grafted onto an ortho- 
dox, in part left-wing, Marxism by Max Adler and the whole tendency of 
‘Austro-Marxism’, which had developed in Vienna in the decade prior to 
World War 1, including also Otto Bauer, Rudolf Hilferding, Karl Ren- 
ner and others. 


The birth of Western Marxism consisted in conflating or, if you prefer, 
transcending the distinction of science and ethics into a Hegelian dialec- 
tic of class consciousness. Its first adumbration is Lukécs’s first article 
after his return to Hungary as a communist, Tactics aad Ethics, though it 
was written before the short-lived Soviet Republic. Here morally correct 
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action is made dependent on knowledge of the ‘historical philosophical 
situation’, on class consciousness. It ends on a note, later expanded, par- 
ticularly in the key essay of History and Class Comscionseess, on reification 
and the consciousness of the proletariat: ‘This calling to the salvation of 
society is the world-historical role of the proletanat and only through the 
class consciousness of the proletarians you can reach to the knowledge 
and the understanding of this road of humanity. ..’>* 


The ımmediate target in Karl Korsch’s Marxism and Philosophy, the 
second canonical text of Western Marxism, is Austro-Marxism, exempli- 
fied by Rudolf Hilferding and his F:exce Capital (1909), attacked in the 
name of a Hegelian dialectic, rejecting the former's dissolution of the 
‘unitary theory of social revolution’ into scientific study and political 
prises de positron.5? 


Critical Theory and the October Revolution 


On the basis of this brief sketch, we may draw some conclusions. West- 
ern Marxism arose as a European intellectual reception of the October 
Revolution. The latter was interpreted as a successful short-cutting of 
Marxist thought, against Capital and against facts according to Gramsci, 
overcoming both moral and scientific problems according to Lukács and 
Korsch. Hailing the October Revolution also meant, of course, hailing 
Lenin’s leadership, to which Lukács paid homage in 1919,°3 and from 
whom Korsch borrowed the motto of his Marxism and Philosophy. To link 
Western Marxism with ‘the anti-Leninist movement of this century’ is 
left American ‘false consciousness’.>4 


On the other hand, the construction, diffusion and perception of a West- 
ern Marxism by Western European intellectuals in the late 19508 and 
1960s, by North Americans somewhat later, always implied an Eastern 
demarcation. The ‘Esst’, against which Western Marxism was discretely 
contrasted, was seen ın many different forms, but clearly included the 
Communist Party canon and the rival orthodoxies of Soviet post- 
Stalinism, Sino-Stalinism and Maoism, and organized Trotskyism. The 
main function of 1960s Western Marxism was to open up an intellectual 
horizon and a field of reflection, where theoretical and intellectual issues 
could be discussed without being foreclosed by party-line polemics or 
divisive political loyalties. 


While it 1s true that the prospect of revolution west of Russia receded 
after 1923, I do not think it is very illuminating to characterize Western 
Marxism as a theory marked by defeat. Not only was this obviously 
untrue of its founding moment, but Anderson’s characterization now 
appears to take too narrow or specialist an angle. Rather, all the members 
of his list became Marxists because they regarded the October 





3! Lukács, “Takk und Ethik’ (1919), trans M Leszák and P Ludz, in P Ludz, ed , Sexre- 
laguschs Teas, Nuewied and Berlin 1967, p- 19. 

H Korsch, Maerxzsee ot P hilassa, pp. 92 fF 

33 Lukács, 'Taktik und Ethik’, p. 19. 

4S Aronowitz, The Criss m Historical Materialism: Class, Poasa and Calture m Marxist 
Thery, New York 1981, p. xiL 
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Revolution a decisive, world-historical event. Of the thirteen names on 
Anderson’s list, seven were communists—lifelong adherents, indeed, 
except for Korsch and Colletti. The Horkheimer circle, with four mem- 
bers on Anderson’s list, always stayed aloof from tangible political con- 
nections, but was before World War u clearly sympathetic to the USSR, 
and afterwards never heeded the sirens of Cold War anti-communist 
mobilization. Adorno and Horkheimer both sneered at the authoritanan 
regimes in Eastern Europe but without openly denouncing them, and 
Herbert Marcuse wrote a sober and scholarly critical study of Soviet 
Marxism (1963), which ended by pointing out the rational, and poten- 
tially critical, aspect of Soviet social philosophy. The remaining two, 
Goldmann and Sartre, also moved in the orbit of the October Revolu- 
tion, Goldmann as a fervent disciple of the young Lukács, Sartre circling 
the French Communist Party at varying distances, but in the postwar 
period always within the circuit of proletarian revolution. 


Because of the importance of the October Revolution and the USSR to the 
two classical generations of Western Marxism, I think ıt makes, and per- 
haps even will make, most sense to draw a line after the recent death of 
Henri Lefebvre. While there are a number of figures of the ‘1968 genera- 
tion’ who might be called into service or who might rally to a continua- 
tion of something they would call Western Marxism, no one has, nor 
could possibly have, the same relationship to the possibility of a working- 
class revolution, or any remotely similar mixture of faith and disillusion. 
The way Habermas, Adorno’s former assistant, broke out of the ‘tacit 
orthodoxy’ of the Frankfurt School onto new ground exemplifies this. 


The Philosophical Turn 


This account has not dealt with the question of whether all or most 
Western Marxists were philosophers, and, if they were, why that was the 
case. Here the lists of Anderson, Jay, Merleau-Ponty and others are at 
most as reliable as the verdict of an academic nomination committee, 
which, as every academic knows, is a somewhat qualified compliment. It 
may be that Anderson’s argument is circular. All his names, with the 
possible and partial exceptions of Benjamin and Gramsci, are philoso- 
phers, but how do we know that individuals other than philosophers 
stood a fair chance of joining the list? Jay’s roster is also philosopher- 
dominated.>> The absence of social scientists and historians 1s virtually 
complete. Yet, given the post hoc construction of ‘Western Marxism’, 
what we see here, I would suggest, 1s the interaction of two factors: the 
intellectual climate in Europe at the time of the reception of the October 
Revolution, and the later Western European and North American image 
of ‘Western Marxism’. In other words, philosophers were prevalent in 
1917, and latter-day Marxists have wanted to listen to philosophers. 


It should first be remembered that a number of contemporary intellec- 
tual paths and careers were closed to those who identified early with the 
October Revolution. Empirical social science was little—if at all— 


33 Sobn-Rethel might be called an economic historican, though Brecht was a playwnght, 
Reich and Fromm were above all psychoanalysts and, among the Durch Council Com- 
munists, Gorter was a poet and Pannekoek an sstronomer. 
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established in Europe. Sociology remained strung between ‘the politics 
of the bourgeois revolutions and the economics of the proletarian revolu- 
tion’, and lived a precarious institutional existence.°° Economics depart- 
ments were usually hostile to the critique of economics. Political science 
was only beginning to move into social studies of politics. The law facul- 
ties covered much that would later branch out into social disciplines, but 
were still dominated by venerable tradition. Historiography was still 
overwhelmingly hostile to any social-scientific intrusion. 


It seems that in the heartlands of Europe, philosophy was the academic 
discipline most open to people who had welcomed the dawn of October 
1917. Philosophy was relatively remote from the powers and interests of 
the day, and it was clearly non-paradigmatic, harbouring a number of 
schools. It was the medium ın which the most general and important 
issues of humankind were discussed—life, history, knowledge, morals. 
But, like twentieth-century philosophy more generally, Marxist philoso- 
phers tended over time to move ın the direction of sociology, though 
usually without abandoning their academic origins. After World War 0, 
this sociological turn 1s clearly discernible in Adorno, Horkheimer, and 
Marcuse, in Henri Lefebvre and his original comrade Georges Fried- 
mann, and ın Sartre.” 


But, however defined, Western Marxism is, of course, only one strand of 
twentieth-century Manusm among many. Furthermore, any critical per- 
spective on the larter must take into account that Marxism is not a self- 
contained universe of its own theories, practices and polemics. Marxism, 
aod with it critical theory, has been pert of an intellectual and socio- 
political history, with alternatives, rivals, and opponents. Within such a 
history, the proper location of critical theory in the narrow, or specific 
sense, can be ascertained. 


Marxism and the Routes Through Modernity 


Marxism is not just any theoretical corpus. As a distinctive cognitive 
perspective in the modern world it is surpassed ın social significance—in 
terms of numbers of adherents—only by the great world religions. As a 
modern pole of identity, it is outdistanced only by nationalism.>* Marx- 
1sm acquired its very special historical importance by becoming, from 
the 1880s till the 1970s,59 the main intellectual culture of two major 





36 Therboen, Sesma, Class and Sesay, Verso, London 1976 

77 Adorno and the Frankfurt Institute went into social psychology, group and industrial 
sociology; Henn Lefebvre (1948—1961) embarked upon a phisophical sociology of ‘every- 
day Life’ (Critsque de la ves quetidseane, 2 vols, Paos 1948-1961). Friedmann became, one 
might sey, the founder of French industrial sociology Sartre was concemed with demon- 
strating che value of the dialectical method to the ‘sciences of man’, which involved a 
running critical dialogue with existing sociology, as Sartre saw it. (Critigas de la raison dia- 
lectiqus, Paris 1960, p. 153 ) Maurice Godelier went from philosophy to anthropology In 
Italy, the Gramsci Insticute organized in 1964 an important symposrum on Marxism and 
sociology 

3 There is not yet a study quite level with this enormous object Bur the best there us, 
which is excellent in many of its contributions, perticularly by the main editor himself, is 
Enc Hobsbewm’'s et al, Storse ded marxisme, 4 vols, Tunn 1978-82 

3 As far as the labour movement in the most developed capitalist countries 1s concerned, 
che terminus ad quem 1s rather the 19603 
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social movements of the dialectics of modernity: the Jaboxr movement 
and the anti-colonial movement. In neither case was Marxism without 
important rivals, nor was its diffusion universal, even, or without 
defeats. But none of its competitors had a comparable reach and persis- 
tence. 


Marxism was also significant to feminism, from the times of Clara Zetkin 
and Alexandra Kollontai to those of Simone de Beauvoir and later Juliet 
Mitchell, Frigga Haug, and Michéle Barrett. But in spite of their 
uniquely pro-feminist stance among male-dominated movements, Marx- 
ist parties and currents were regularly overshadowed by religious and 
other conservative movements when it came to attracting the support of 
the mass of women. 


Marxism had 1ts origin ın Europe, and its dialectical conception of his- 
tory corresponded best to the European route to and through modernity, 
the road of endogenous change through fully internal conflicts between 
the forces for and against modernity, however conceived. Withio 
European modernity, Marxism gained to the extent competing forces for 
the allegiance of the working class were weak and became discredited by 
defeats. To its immediate right was liberalism or, in the Latin countries, 
radicalism. In Britain the former was strong and vigorous, 1n France and, 
partly, in the Iberian peninsula the latter. On the nght also was Christian 
Democracy, but ıt began after Marxism and only became important in 
couatnes with strong churches autonomous from the state bureaucracy, 
which meant the Catholic Church in the Low Countnes, the Rhineland, 
Southern Germany, and Italy, and the militant (Gereformeerde) Calvinists 
of the Netherlands. To Marxism’s left were anarchism, anarchosyndical- 
ism, and Russian populism. The anarchists were soon marginalized in 
most places except Andalucfa, the anarchosyndicalists were largely 
defeated in Italy and France, staying on mainly in Spain, and the pop- 
ulists suffered severe defeats in late nineteenth-century Russia. The 
Marxist strongholds were Central—running north-south from Scandi- 
navia to central Italy—and Eastern Europe, where a working class was 
being formed without previous modern ideological experience. 


European Marxism After World War II 


World War 0 and its immediate aftermath changed the intellectual 
landscape of Europe. The new communist regimes opened Eastern 
Europe to an institutionalization of Marxism, but under political 
regimes which furthered it neither as critical theory nor as science. A cre- 
ative, abstract philosophical Marxism did nevertheless develop, from 
Yugoslavia to Poland, where it also managed, after the demuse of Stalin- 
1sm, to link up with sociology and class analysis, in the works of Julian 
Hochfeld, Stefan Ossowski and others. In Bast Germany the economic 
historian Jürgen Kuczynski put together a monumental work of social 
history and statistics, ın forty volumes: History of the Condstion of the 
Working Class under Capitalism. But after 1968, most creative Marxism 1n 
Eastern Europe was silenced, exiled, or abandoned.© 





© There were excepacns, such as the perceptive work on the trajectory of narional move- 
ments by the Cxech histocan Mirosley Hroch 
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In Central and Northern Europe, the aftermath of World War 0 was 
an intellectual turn to America. This was the time when American 
empirical social science, particularly sociology, political science and 
social psychology, were received and adopted in Europe, stimulated by 
generous American scholarships. 61 What caught on most easily were the 
more empiricist and conservative variants of Us social science. Marxism 
was marginalized to far left politics. In France and Italy, by contrast, 
Marxism reaped the fruits of the Resistance, also benefiting from the 
greater resilience of Latin high culture to Americanization. Philosophy 
remained on its intellectual throne end, among French and Italian intel- 
lectuals, Marxism, or a dialogue with Marxism, became the dominant 
mode of discourse. Large and resourceful communist parties backed it 
up, and Marxism was also the theoretical language spoken in the socialist 
parties. In 1949 the writings of Antonio Gramsci were published, add- 
ing an original body of thought to the Marxist tradition, though for long 
only ın Italy. Culture and intellectuals were thereby placed in the centre 
of analyses of politics and class power. Marxism guided postwar French 
historiography on the Revolution, academically consecrated by Georges 
Lefebvre’s and Albert Souboul’s successive incumbency of the Sorbonne 
Chair on the History of the French Revolution. It was also pertinent to 
the great Awxales school of historians. 


Britain, finally, had its own empirical traditions and was not taken into 
the American intellectual scene after the war. A significant Marxist cur- 
rent gradually emerged from communist student politics of the late 
1930s and early 19408, preceded by a cohort obdisninpuisied natural sci- 
entists, historians of science, and ancient historians.” Britain’s was the 
most important strand of empirical Marxism in Europe after the First 
World War. After 1945, its core was the Historians’ Group of the Com- 
munist Party which broke up in 1956. Before that, the group had 
successfully launched the still-thriving scholarly journal Past and Present. 
The postwar Marxist historians included Christopher Hill, Eric Hobs- 
bawm, and Edward Thompson, and in this milieu moved Raymond 
Williams, Maunce Dobb and George Thomson. While Isaac Deutscher 
had a different background and politics, as an historian and biographer— 
of Trotsky and Stalin—he fits well into the picture of British Marxism.“ 


While largely driven by it, social theory is not synchronized with politi- 
cal and social history. The late 19508 and the first half of the 19608 saw 
political Marxism in Western Europe at an ebb. The Austrian, West 
German, and Swedish social-democratic parties divested their pro- 
grammes of any Marxist traces in 1958—60. French socialism had dis- 
credited itself in the Algerian war, and therewith its official Marxism. 


St Adocno, freshly retumed from America, was also playing the empirical card in these 
years, and was listened to as someone introducing empincal opinion research in West 
Germany See R. Wiggershaus, Dis Frankfurter Schule, Munich 1986, pp pp sorff. 
éa One of the best examples of a deep affinity with Marxism ıs the rather later work by 
Fernand Braudel, Crov/ssatrem matérielle, ecomonrse ot capital come. XVO—-XViDe Sricles, 3 vols, Paris 
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JD. Bemal, Gordon Childe J B.S Haldane, Joseph Needham and others, crucially 
inspired by the visit of Boris Hessen and a Soviet delegation of historians of science in 


1931. 
& See further R. Samuel, ‘Brush Marxist Historians, 1880—1980: Part One’, NLR 120, 


March—April 1980, pp. 21-96. 
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The communist parties were ageing and isolated. The unexpected post- 
war boom was not just continuing, it was accelerating. However, some of 
the most influential works of Western European Marxism appeared at 
this time, Louis Althusser's For Marx and Reading Capital (1965), Isaac 
Deutscher’s trilogy on Trotsky (1954-63), Jean-Paul Sartre’s Critique of 
Dialectical Reason (1960), Edward Thompson's The Making of the English 
Working Class (1963). The London-based New Left Review, which was to 
become me world’s intellectually leading Marxist journal, was founded 
in 1960. 


A Brief Resurgence 


The political situation then changed dramatically with the student 
revolt, an outcome of the new mass universities and the Vietnam war 
combined, also inspired by the Chinese ‘Cultural Revolution’. At about 
the same time, the drying up of the labour markets paved the way for a 
resurgence of class conflict. The rapidly expanding subject of sociology 
provided the main academic battleground. Marxism became both the 
political language and the theoretical perspective for a generation of rad- 
icals, who found in it the best way to understand the phenomena of colo- 
nial wars and underdevelopment as well as the domestic socio-economic 
functioning of Western democracy, This neo-Marxism was a much larger 
wave than the original ‘Western Marxism’, but hardly produced any- 
thing as spectacular. 


One reason for this was that politics and theory had become much more 
differentiated. Even the most brilliant and reflective political writings of 
this period are largely empirical. The theoretical and scholarly works, 
even of politically active people, are very academic. The best among the 
former genre are undoubtedly Régis Debray’s writings on the revolu- 
tionary endeavours ın Latin America. Selecting the most impressive 
works of theory and scholarship from the Neo-Marxist current in Europe 
is much more difficult and controversial. But Perry Anderson's monu- 
mental historical works, Passages from Antiquity to Feudalism and Limeages 
of the Absolutist State (both 1974), G.A. Cohen's Kerl Marx's Theory of 
History (1978), and Nicos Poulantzas’s Political Power and Soctal Classes 
(1968) will be on most people’s short-lists. They illustrate my argument 
very well. 


Neo-Marxism achieved Marx’s inclusion ın the classical canon of 
sociology, and made Marxist or merxisamt perspectives legitimate—if 





© English-language editions of Althusser's cited works appeared in 1969 (Fer Marx) and 
1970 (Reea'sag Capital), of Sartre's Cretsque in 1976. 

The most important Italan Maonst journal, Critrcs marxista, issued by the Communist 
Party, began publication ın 1962 The West German equivalents, New Krattk, Das Argu- 
ment, Prokla and others, all ceme out of the swudent movement. In France the upheavals of 
1968 did not change the landscape of established serious left-wing journals, none of which 
was very conducive to creative Marxist theory Les Temps Mederæes, founded by Sartre right 
after the war, was the intellectually dominant journal, but was in a Literacy essayistic 
mould. So was the left-wing Catholic Esprit La Penske was under ughr CP control. L'H osese 
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minority—views in most academic social science and humanities depart- 
ments. Marxism entered anthropology, primarily through the work of 
French anthropologists, Maurice Godelier, Claude Meillassoux, Emman- 
uel Terray and others. And by linking up with the neo-Ricardian work of 
Gramsci’s friend Piero Sraffa, the first ever serious immanent theoretical 
challenge to triumphant marginalist economics was mounted, pitting 
Cambridge England—on the side of Ricardo and Marx—against Cam- 
bridge Massachusetts. But when the radical political thrust began to 
peter out in the second half of the 1970s, political Marxism evaporated 
rapidly. Academic Marxism also receded significantly, sometimes aban- 
doned for more novel theoretical ‘isms’, sometimes being submerged 
into ecumenical disciplinary practices. It has sustained itself best in soci- 
ology and historiography. 


Marxism in the New Worlds 


In the New Worlds created by early modern conquest and mass migra- 
tion, the theoretical and practical struggle for modernity was largely 
external, against colonial Europe and by the colonized aliens against the 
colonists. Neither the internal conflict of historical forces nor the class 
formation of the forces in action were as important as in Europe. The 
whole issue of the dialectics of modernity, and its class dialectic in partic- 
ular, was less significant in the Americas and in Oceania. We should 
therefore expect Marxism to have played a much more modest role in the 
modern history of the New Worlds. 


Marxist parties of any social significance arose only as rare exceptions, 
and then late, only after World War II. Guyana, Chile and perhaps Cuba 
are the main exceptions. The Chicago publisher Charles H. Kerr 
became around the turn of the century a major, and intercontinental, 
centre for the dissemination of Marxism in English, putting out, among 
other things, the first English translations of the second and third 
volumes of Capital. Immigrants spread Marxism to Latin America, 
where, for example, Argentina had a translation of Capital! well before 
Sweden and Norway. Nevertheless, Marxism did not establish signifi- 
cant roots. 


There was also a remarkable lack of creative individual contributions. 
Sidney Hook’s Towerd the Understanding of Karl Marx (1933) and Paul 
Sweezy’s The Theory of Capitalist Development (1942) were solid and distin- 
guished exegeses, but the only creatively original work of New-World 
Marxism in its first half-century or more was probably José Carlos 
Mariétegui’s Seven Essays of Interpretation of the Peruvian Reality (1928), a 
remarkable combination of radical European thought—including Pareto 
and Sorel—with a Leninist Marxism and Latin American cultural 
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vanguardism applied to a whole spectrum of issues from economics to 
iterature.7° 


Modernity in the colonial zone has been particularly traumatic. Probably 
no one has captured the violent traumata involved better than Frantz 
Fanon, whose The Wretched of the Earth first appeared in 1961, with a 
preface by Sartre. It was the Comintern that made possible and propa- 
gated—from the Congress of Oppressed Peoples in Baku in November 
1920, and the formation of the Anti-Imperialist League, to the global 
instigation of anti-colonial communist parties—a Marxist interpretation 
of colonialism and an anti-colonialist identification with Marxism. But 
the outcome was many more nationalists who used a Marxist vocabulary 
than communists.” Marxism became the language of anti-colonial 
movements and of post-colonial powers, in Africa particularly, from the 
Algerian FLN to the Zimbawean ZANU, but also very important on the 
Indian sub-continent—especially in secularized India—and in Indo- 
nesia, pushed very early by an extraordinary group of Dutch leftists led 
by Henricus Sneevliet. 


Vietnam and French-ruled Indochina generally transformed a reception 
of French Marxism, culture and communist political education into a 
variety of original forms, from phenomenological philosophy to the lit- 
erally avuncular national communism of Ho Chi Minh (Uncle Ho) or the 
sinister deliria of Pol Pot. The maosant turn of the French left-wing 
intelligentsia ın the late 1960s burnt most of the remaining bridges 
between the madarinates of Paris and Hanoi. 


Korea had the unique experience of becoming a non-Western (Japanese) 
colony from as early as 1910. Here again, Western Marxism became the 
idiom of the anti-colonial movement which, with Soviet assistance, 
established a People’s Republic in the North. There Marxism became 
ıncorporated into a peculiar cult of the leader. The harsh class struggles 
and conflicts over democracy in the booming capitalist South have been 
conducive to fostering recent intellectual currents of Marxism, often of 
American academic inspiration, in the social sciences and 1n literary 
studies. 


Black African culture, very distant from the Marxian dialectic of moder- 
nity, has not (yet) been able to sustain any significant Marxist intelli- 
gentsia. The most important Marxist intellectuals of Africa tend to be 
non-blacks, like Samir Amin, an Egyptian Dakar-based development 
economist of world fame; the two East African class analysts of politics 
and law of Indian descent, Mahmood Mamdani and Issa Shivji; and the 
core leadership of the politically sophisticated South African Communist 
Party—the think tank of the ANC—who are mainly white.7? 


T Marndtegui (1895—1930) was the founder of Peruvian Communism, a figure with many 
similarines co Gramsci, and in part inspired by the seme intellectual ambience from a 
visit to Italy and Europe in 1919—23. It was with reference to his ‘Shining Path’ that 
Abfmael Guzman named his notorious guerilla movement Sendero Luminoso See further 
M. Becker, Meridteges and Lain American Marast Theery, Athens, Ohio 1993 

7! See H Carrérte d'Encausse and S Schram, eds, Ls marxisme æ P Aste 1853-1964, Pans 
1965; G Padmore, Pes-Afrxsasom or Communuom, London 1956, C. Legum, Pes- 
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India has kept a significant and sophisticated Marxism, originally enter- 
ing the country from United States.73 There is an Indian tradition of 
high-level Marxist or marxisent economics, highlighted by the fact that 
the only non-North Atlantic economists included in the Cambridge— 
Cambridge controversy referred to above were two Italians and three 
Indians.74 And, above all, a lively and widespread historiographic tradi- 
tion, including the late formidable polymath and professor of Mathe- 
matics, D.D. Kosambi, and Bipan Chandra, Irfan Habib, Harbans 
Mukhia and others. In Indian sociology, Marxism seems to have played a 
lesser role.73 


The Creativity of North American Marxism 


The late 1960s upheavals on the North American academic scene seem, 
on the whole, to have been more intellectually productive and innovative 
than the parallel events in Europe, or elsewhere. Highly creative contri- 
butions were suddenly made by a number of North American Marxists, 
the two most successful of whom are rivals. One is the historiographic 
work of Robert Brenner on the relevance of class struggle to the rise of 
modernity. Brenner's explicit and orthodox historical materialist per- 
spective was asserted and sustained in a series of confrontations with 
other expert historians on the importance of class conflict to the emer- 
gence of industrial capitalist Europe, these being assembled under the 
title The Brenner Debats.7° More recently, Brenner has made yet another 
major contribution to a central issue of historiographic debate, this time 
arguing anew the class character of the English Civil War.” 


The other is Immanuel Wallerstein, whose sociologically synthesizing 
scholarly credentials may be more controversial than those of Brenner's, 
but whose academic entrepreneunal acumen and achievements have had 
only one comparable Marxist parallel, that of Max Horkheimer.7® 
Around his project of ‘world system analysis’, the largest social totality 
conceivable, launched in 1976, Wallerstein has built a research institute, 
a current within the American Sociological Association, and a global 
network of collaborators. Wallerstein’s dialectic of the capitalist world 
system was explicitly directed against the then widespread evolutionary 
theory of the ‘modernization’ of separate societies. 


This extraordinary creativity in North American Marxism also includes 
some very penetrating analyses of the labour process, again in con- 
flict with each other, Braverman and Burawoy; the most ambitious 
analyses of class, Przeworski and Sprague and Wright; and, aside from 
the work of Raymond Williams, the most innovative cultural inquiries, 
that of Jameson and many others, here unjustly but necessarily 
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omutted.79 So critical theory has been received most warmly by left-wing 
academia in North America. However, its best output has been about, 
rather than of, critical theory.® In this, the works of Martin Jay are exem- 


plary.®! 
The Future of Dialectics 


As an interpretation, a criticism, an analysis, and, occasionally, a govern- 
ment of modernity, Manısm is without rival among modern conceptions 
of society, although the governmental record of politicians with Marxist 
claims is today widely regarded as full of failures. In intellectual terms, 
Marxism has maintained and developed itself primarily as historiogra- 
phy and, later as sociology, as a socially mediated rather than as an eco- 
oomically direct critique of political economy. But within the ‘normal’ 
pursuits of scholarship and science, all ‘isms’ are bound to disappear 
sooner or later. Its proper philosophical oeuvre, from Max Adler to Louis 
Althusser and G.A. Cohen, has centred on understanding Mam and 
Marxism itself.8? As such, ıt has been an in-house philosophy. Alterna- 
tively, with Henri Lefebvre and Jean-Paul Sartre, Marxist philosophy has 
been a proto-sociology. 


Critical theory is only a Western moment of this global history, albeit a 
very important one, bringing out, perhaps more than any other variant, 
the problematic of Marxism as a dialectic of modernity. The conven- 
tional controversy of Marxism as a science or as critique misses a decisive 
point. The scientific claims and self-confidence of Marxists, from Engels 
and Kautsky via the Austro-Marxists to Louis Althusser and his disci- 
ples, rested upon the assumption that the critique was, so to speak, 
already inherent in reality, in the actually existing labour movement. It 
was only when the latter could be written off, that the crucial moment of 
anti-scientific critique emerged. 


At this juncture of history, after the exhaustion of the October Revolu- 
tion and the decline of the industrial working class, the future relevance 
of the Marxian dialectic of modernity has to be thought anew. If there is 
anything valid in :deas about the processes of economic and cultural 
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globalization, to separate humanity between divisions of history and 
post-history makes no sense.®3 On the contrary, global interdependence 
and global chasms of misery and affluence are simultaneously growing. 
Polarizations of life chances, if not of rival powers, are building in the 
developed metropoles too. A dialectical understanding of this unity of 
opposites is called for today, hardly less than at the time of Karl Marr. 
This 1s a new moment of critique, lacking the scientific backdrop of class as 
well as the apocalyptics of Korsch and Lukács, and requiring a human 
commitment beyond the academic division of labour. But again, pace 
Habermas, a critique of prevailing economics seems to be called for more 
urgently than a theory of communicative action. 


Since neither capitalism nor its polarizations of life-courses appear very 
likely to disappear in the foreseeable future, there is a good chance that 
the spectre of Marx will continue to haunt social thought." The most 
obvious way forward for social theorizing inspired by Marx will be to 
look at what is currently happening to the old pair of forces and relations 
of production on a globel scale, and their conflictual effects upon social 
relations. Marxism may no longer have any solutions ready, but its criti- 
cal edge is not necessarily blunted. 


Finally, with the return of socialism from science to utopia, there is a 
good chance that men and women concerned with critical social thought 
will turn with increasing interest to the great philosopher-historian of 
hope, Ernst Bloch, who pointed out that ‘Marxism, in all ics analyses the 
coldest detective, takes the fairy-tale seriously, takes the dream of a 
Golden Age practically.’® The free society without exploitation and 
alienation which the critical dialecticians hoped for, sometimes against 
all odds, is perhaps not so much a failure of the past as something not yet 
come to pass. 


8 F Fukuyama, The Bud of History, New York 1992. 
84 See J Derrida, Spectres de Marx, Paris 1993 
® B, Bloch, The Prencaple of Hebs (1959), tans. N. Plaice, S. Plaice and P Knight, Oxford 
1986, vol. 3, p. 1370, emphasis omitted. 
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Introduction: 
Revisiting the New Left 


The publication of several books about the New Left has triggered a queru- ~ 
lous chorus from the broadsheet press. Despite the contemporary resonence 
of the watchwords of the New Left—culture and community, participatory 
democracy, mobile privatization—t is felt to be part of the old world. 


Thus, writing a ‘Master Class’ for the Independent on Sunday, Tom Paulin 
attacked what he saw as the ‘old-style labourism’ at the core of Raymond 
Williams work: it was part of ‘a culture of piety, romantic notions of the 
working class, and worship of Clause Four.’ Since Williams was a well- 
known critic of Labourism and pioneered a non-statist model of social own- 
ership ın his work on communications, these shafts are wide of the mark. 
Apparently Williams’s work is felt to be a reproach to the world of the Late 
Revsew and Sunday colour supplements. Paulin, the chastened republican 
radical, continues: ‘I have never read a page of his work without being filled 
with boredom and itchy rage—how dreary! how decent! how morally self- 
righteous that unemphatic, uninflected manner is. It has no kick and no 
skip. None at all.’ 


As Bricain’s broadsheets compete with the Dasly Mail and the Søn no one 
could accuse them of lacking ‘kick’ and ‘skip’—especially ‘skip’—and are 
pleased to find writers of Paulin’s stature to brighten up their pages with a bit 
of kick. Is no other, more reflective way of writing to be tolerated? ‘Let us take 
Clause Four and the collected criticism of Raymond Williams and gently 
place them in some heritage museum, then appoint Raphael Samuel curator 
and lock the door.’ This obsessive rhyming of Williams and Semuel with Old 
Labour reveals the political equivalent of a cloth ear. 


The New Left-inspired school of media criticism may explain some of the ani- 
mus. Reviewing Fred Inglis's biography of Williams, John Mullan in the 
Guardian writes of his shock at the critic’s lofty habits: ‘Perhaps few of his 
readers realized that the analysis of the role of the press, radio and television 
in the formation of culture was wntten by a man who, at the time, did not 
take a newspaper or have a television.’ Williams's failure to observe the oblig- 
atory daily prayers of modern man is evidently damning enough—but 
prompts the disturbing thought that, away from media surveillance, 
Williams developed a set a standards (no doubt decent and dreary in charac- 
ter) with which to assay the mediocracy. In the same vein, Jenny Turner 
reviewing Michael Kenny’s The First New Left writes of Thompson and Wil- 
liams's ‘sentimental attempt to find an inherently socialist strand in English 
history’—Paulin’s piece was entitled ‘Solid Sentimentalism’—and criticises 
the ‘luxury’ of ‘academics making hot air’ and wnting unreadable books ın a 
‘vague, mushy vocabulary’. In a distant epoch, Raymond Williams and 
Edward Thompson themselves often reviewed for the Guerdien; strangely 
enough its book pages were then more read and respected than they are today. 


The articles we publish here from Fred Inglis, Dorothy Thompson and Jim 
McGuigan do not trear the New Left as a homogeneous entity and evidently ~ 
approech it from different standpoints. In our last issue we had two articles 
on New Left economic ideas, a topic barely mentioned here, and in future 
issues we will continue to elaborate a tradition which, however uncomfort- 
able this may be to some, remains a Irving force. RB 


8a 


Fred Inglis 


The Figures of Dissent 


Like many of the subscribers to this journal, I have bought it since ıt first 
came out. For many years, of course, the latest number has arrived in its 
tidy polythene wrapper through the post but, in 1960, just having left 
Cambridge and fired by David Holbrook and Denys Thompson and the 
last chapter of Cal/twre and Society to turn English literature into the poli- 
tics of secondary-school classrooms, I rushed to buy New Left Review 
across Hudson’s counter in New Street, Birmingham. The new reasoners 
had dissolved into the newer culturalists, and the thrill of politics ran as 
keenly through Humphrey Littleton’s jazz cellar as through the daring 
new coffee you could buy ın the darkness of the Partisan espresso bar. 


I summon up this short memoir with no condescension to myself or my 
generation. New Left Review spoke directly to an idealism deeply shaped 
in childhood by the moment of 1945 and to a sunny, delighted optimism 
about the delights of the new, safe, audacious culture of the metropolis 
which would bring Parisian street life to post-austerity Britain. The 
stout-hearted, cheerful novels of the day (Satwrday Night and Sunday 
Morning, Room at the Top), the terrific vitality of the new black-and-white, 
genteelly socialist-realist movies (Bily Lier, A Taste of Homey) and beside 
these, a new kind of social theory which you could read as though its clas- 
sics were really novels (Ths Uses of Literacy, The Making of the English 
Working Class), were quite unlike the solemn tomes on the official syl- 
labus, but gave an utterly unlooked-for mass and energy to one’s happy 
dallyings with political opposition and to taking an unoreflective place 
outside the Odeon or inside the local New Left Club. Above all, there 
was CND, a single, simple issue with which to challenge bloody old 
England and the preposterous old buffers who pretended that these infer- 
nal weapons must keep us safe from a socialism which, turning on the 
historical wheel of long revolution, would one day deliver the joy of 
fulfilling work, a secure livelihood, and the lively safety of a classless 
street culture to everyone. 


The New Left and its Restew grasped and held this glowing, fighting 
moment in the trenchant idiom of Stuart Hall’s editorials. Even when 
the Change came, and the Anderson cadre cut out the pictures, tightened 
the timetable and set the journal for nearly thirty years in Monotype 
Garamond behind the austere ranks of names on the cover, the Review 
remained the moral measure of both day and age; it brought its bracing, 
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cutting and all-comprehending confidence to the dousing of the flames 
of 1968, and the disappointments and the long slide into reaction there- 
after. Its early practitioners have no doubt aged, and too many of its 
progenitors have died, but the New Left has somehow kept a freshness 
and keenness, a capacity for self-renewal which has survived the last days 
of communism and, as Thatcher's and Reagan's crazy experiment col- 
lapses about us, has even regenerated a new hopefulness, new resources 


for hope. 
The British New Left 


There 1s a cue for this brief elegy. It is Lin Chun’s astonishing and exem- 
plary book.’ And one important reason for praising it is that it raises so 
much larger matters than the mere, gripping history of the New Left 
movement, its several journals and its singular cavalcade of characters. 
Even when most endorsing the whole venture of anti-capitalist dissent, 
of rewriting theodicy in order to fashion a different theory of this world 
and the next, Lin Chun anticipates a rejoinder to her narrative which 
will, or will not, vindicate the whole project. Was it worth it? Who is our 
theory for—let alone, what is it for? Did all that incredible busyness with 
which we filled up our tıme on May Day Manıfesto come to utterly noth- 
ing? Has, indeed, the two hundred-odd issue longevity of the Review, the 
far-from-completed labours of its doyens and doyennes—of Anderson, 
Blackburn, Ellen Wood, Kate Soper, Mike Rustin, oh of everybody, all 
the celebrities of the corner of intellectual life ın Carlisle and Meard 
Streets—any consequence for bringing nearer the good society? The 
British New Left was nothing if not a vehemently collaborative and 
public-spirited effort to turn theory into momentum, to help capture the 
runaway monster of the materialist day and make it work for the com- 
mon good. Shall we settle for calling the outcome a fairly honourable 
defeat, or downright failure? 


The question is, of course, posed by more than Lin Chun’s admirable 
study. For it is surely by no accident that hard on her heels come two fur- 
ther researches into lost tıme, Michael Kenny’s, telling much the same 
story as Lin Chun, while Ioan Davies turns himself into the Colonel 
Blimp of the New Left, giving us an after-midnight memoir of the life 
and death of cultural studies.? Let it be added chat there is no dishonour 
in his playing this role. Davies is as self-referential, garrulous, endearing, 
preposterous as Roger Livesey was, as well as being just as passionate a 
man throttled by the clichés and good form of his stiff, archaic diction. 


Not, of course, that the New Left has ever proved itself unready to turn 
1ts present into its own history. The exigencies of the intellectual market 
aod the ferocity of its competition in bright new ideas and ever more 
comprehensively deconstructive methods have demanded of its many 
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journals in their short lives costively regular moments of reappraisal and 
auto-critique. All the same, something has happened, all right, and these 
books in their modest ways set a historical limit. Even Davies, who is 
writing about an intellectual lifetime lived, God bless us all, in cultural 
studies, changes gear and tone when he ropes together his two early nar- 
ratives—the first New Left as defined by the great books of the prophets, 
and the second as turned into diaspora after 1968—and seeks to harness 
them to the antinomian rout of postmodernism which rides so very 
roughshod over the present. 


The End of Socialism? 


Raymond Williams contributed an essay to NLR in 1983 to which the 
editors gave the title ‘An Epoch’s End’. Williams was, as usual, right. 
The epoch which opened in 1917 and turned into the hideous, three- 
cornered struggle between Stalinism, fascism and—et us call 1t—liberal 
consumerism, ended in Berlin and Beijing and at the grave of Imre Nagy 
in 1989. 


An epoch’s end makes more than a mark in the historian’s notebook. 
It is an end to a particular system of power relations, as well as to the 
convictions and allegiances which subtended them. It 1s a dislocation ın 
the structures of feeling, one might say, such that new ways of feeling 
and therefore of seeing and grasping the world come into being. And 
then the much-voiced and much-answered question: does socialism end 
with the epoch in which it apparently won its great victories and sank 
under its greatest failures? The story of the British New Left may be 
preserved as a novel of manners dramatising both the metaphysics 
and the practical conduct of those grand questions in the smallish 
domestic space of the British ce and their political evenings and 
weekends. 


It should be added that there is no incongruity in this. George Eliot 
silhouetted the upheavals of 1832 upon the small screen of the market 
town of Middlemarch. Lin Chun’s intricately woven narrative takes ın 
two generations of socialist intellectuals travelling the golden academic 
triangle of Oxford, Cambridge and London. The story of their doings 
is as good a way as one may find of understanding the connections 
between the mind of socialism and the events of the day; between 
one compelling framework of moral judgement and the sequence of 
political crises which comprise the epoch; between human will and old 
contingency. 


If Lin Chun has not exactly written a novel, her splendid book has fictive 
form; it has a chronology, a plot, a long list of strong characters, a host of 
abstract ideas given vivid and concrete actuality, and a tragicel-comical- 
historical-pastoral denouement. Let ıt be said, ın proper tribute, that the 
book started life as a doctoral thesis, and has been, it ıs clear, most 
inspitingly guided by Gareth Stedman-Jones. The disciplinary context 
is to the point. Davies, by contrast, has written an autobiographical rem- 
iniscence, pointing the moral and adorning the tale during a protracted 
ramble through the bookshelves and conference notes—including that 
truly dreadful Illinois conference held in 1990, of which Lawrence 


Grossberg and company edited the uneditable transcript.’ But his per- 
sonnel and his ideological horizons are never far away; they may be of the 
epoch but—in a puzzle he names without solving it—they hardly repre- 
sent it or give it scale. Kenny, meanwhile, tells us the story of the strictly 
political ideas; that is to say, he does not seek to animate the articulation 
of ideas in immediate relation to practice and according to the protocols 
of what Collingwood famously called ‘question-and-answer logic’. To 
have done so would be to write a true bistory of ideas, and damnably diffi- 
cult it is. It takes a happy accident of hindsight, or perhaps of topograph- 
ical vision: either way, you must be at the right distance from the object. 
You also need to have acquired a speakable idiom, one undisfigured by 
the self-taught glottal stops and gobstopping solecisms of present-day 
cultural theory. 


The Efficacy of Theory 


Lin Chun faces her plot and its characters with two dauntingly bald 
questions: ‘How do radical thinking and theoretical analyses directly 
affect politics?’ and ‘Can a lively but solely intellectual force play any 
decisive role in bringing about social change?’ (p. xv) She is completely 
straight about acknowledging the ‘absolute marginality’ of the left intel- 
ligentsia in the polity, although her fierce concentration upon her chosen 
group prevents her ever looking up and finding a comparative scale 
against which to measure it, giving her hard questions a larger horizon. 
For in a way peculiar to Britain, and a very few administrations in the 
United States, the academic intelligentsia was recruited ın the service of 
reforming parties when they came to power—there is a different kind of 
propinquity in France and Germany because political élites and the 
intelligentsia have their highly specialised higher education in common. 


Until Thatcherism effected its deadly demolition work upon the stabil- 
ity and reproduction of state policy, particularly as fashioned in the 
Labour Party, a substantial cadre of philanthropically inclined social the- 


orists indeed provided schemes for social change—and not merely ofa — 


class-protective sort—across the welfare and cultural industries. The 
membership of Royal Commissions, Fabian working parties, and 
kitchen cabinets invariably included staff from Houghton Street or 
Nuffield College or King’s Parade with strong credentials not merely as 
policy experts but as full-blown egalitarians with a theoretical pedigree. 
The familiar names of Halsey, Titmuss, Robinson, Kaldor, Runciman, 
Warnock, Hoggart—to go no further back—are well enough recognised 
on the Left and, it may be, even honoured these days for striking some 
kind of standard on behalf of intellectual honesty and civic generosity ın 
politics in the years immediately before the locusts. 


But these are not Lin Chun’s men and women exactly because they gave 
their names and their work to the service of such reform as the never very 
empirical and crudely untheoretical Labour Party felt itself able to 
encourage. She takes for granted the necessity of theory; indeed no revo- 
lutionary or even mudly reformist political party really requires an intel- 
ligentsia to tell its leaders that it cannot effect its reforms without a 
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theoretical grasp upon economics, upon its country’s sociology, upon 
some feasible picture of the feasible relation between theory and practice. 
Yet it is exactly this latter algebra which has proved so inadequate at the 
end of almost a century of what once looked like politically successful 
revolutions and the establishment of decidedly unwithered-away social- 
1st state apparatuses, led by a confident Party and theoretical First 
Secretaries. 


Lin Chun’s history is a tale told of theorists. She sees theory as indispen- 
sable to any progressive party, perticularly a socialist one, but she 
nowhere addresses the nature of theory itself, nor the peculiarly mod- 
ernist uonaturalness of turning the exercise of political power into an 
experiment with theory. She simply endorses the primacy given to the 
notion by the second wave of New Leftists when they assumed command 
of the Review in 1962, and attractively articulates the more muffled the- 
ory of the first generation, especially that of Ralph Miliband and 
Raymond Williams. 


A chronology turns easily into an aetiology. At both her beginning and her 
end, Lin Chun speaks of the ‘exhaustion’ of the New Left’s framework of 
ideas. ‘Exhaustion’ was a trope made much of by the celebrated Nairn 
—Anderson theses on old England, sclerotic Labour, and—my favourite in 
Anderson’s rich hoard of invective—the ‘wizened provincialism’ of its 
social theory. But ‘exhaustion’, and ‘seeds of decay’ alike presume a process, 
let alone a realism, which has no necessary link whatever to the facts of the 
matter. Each 1s theoretical in 2 merely pejorative sense; each not only fails 
to reconstruct the order of things, it misleads us as to how they were. 
Hence Lin Chun’s concentration upon the years in which the New Left dis- 
played its greatest intellectual inventiveness and carried off its theory- 
building in its most dashing idiom and with its unforgettable Aan. 


Authority and Stern Schooling 


It sounds as though I come pmising these famous men because they 
wrote good prose—in Edward Thompson’s case, some of the noblest 
English of the century. So I am, but the point is more than aesthetic or, as 
they say, academic. The effort of marching prose to wisdom, voice to 
narrative line, is at the heart of social theory and, come to thar, intelligent 
political action, and no amount of arm-waving about logocentrism and 
the metaphysics of presence can dispense with it. A confident tradition is 
a help, of course, as is a stern schooling; with that kind of help, you can 
break from the line but still find your way back when things get difficult. 


But it is of the nature of new epochs that traditions lose their applic- 
ability, and as for stern schooling, naturally, ıt 1s never what it was. 
Kenny is an honest man, and as faithful as he can be to the facts he has 
found. His is a useful book and I am grateful for it. But he can do no 
more than tackle one damn thing after another; events and ideas come 
along and he translates them into the abstract equtvalence of political 
summary in which nothing much matters more than anything else, and 
the evils of advertising or the horrors of nuclear war are alike distributed 
as items on that dead agenda which so often appears in the conversation 
of the culture as synonym for thought or experience themselves. 


a 


Utterly dissimilar ın manner, Davies also has no way of measuring what he 
knows, or distinguishing between reason and superstition. His 1s the des- 
perate case of a man who cannot help tuming to that part of the audience 
who will clap the loudest, even when he knows that, in doing so, he is 
betraying the principles and what ıs left of the tradition that formed him. > 
In, it must be said, an often revolting compound of dated streetwise argot, 
reinforced concrete abstractions, painful correctness, and sorcerer’s post- 
modernism, Davies does his bit not only to perpetuate the compulsory 
miseducation of his students but to make the break between the humane 
study of humankind and the wretched of the earth which that study pur- 
ports to benefit much wider than it was for conscientious students of 
Sophocles, Cicero and John Locke, while at Oxford before the death of 
T.H. Green. Hidden in this murk, however, is the old, deep puzzle—I will 
not say problematic—about the chance of certainty, the difficulty of ensur- 
ıng reference, and the necessarily distorting energy which human interest 
gives to knowledge, but without which there could not be knowledge. It is 
unnerving to hear some of the more robotic postmodernsts currently 
intoning certainties about uncertainties as though the dissolution of the 
foundations were every bit as secure a foundation on which to build as the ~ 
iron girders of the last analysis or base and superstructure. 


Against Theory 


To speak against theory in this way may seem to be merely echoing 
Edward Thompson’s roar of malediction uttered against his comrade- 
enemues in “The Peculiarities of the English’, and bravely described and 
opposed by Lin Chun. Hers is praise delicately punctuated with faint 
damnation. Yet she responds with a lively gratitude to Thompson’s and 
Williams’s ‘culturalism’—es Richard Johnson later called it—and to 
their defence of ‘the genuine humanist essence and strong moral appeal 
of English radical traditions’ (p. 76). And she goes on to borrow from 
J P. Ward4 by way of making her own this hairline distinction between 
Williams and Stuart Hall, perhaps the chief hero of her book: 


There was ın the former always a sense of the deepest reluctance to grve up hope 
thac cultural possibilities might effect great social changes. The latter laid his 
hope on a more specific ideological struggle rather than culture, and stressed 
more those political elements and institutions (in contrast to Williams's concern 
with technology) for or against which socialists must fight or ‘practise’. (p. 151) 


Theory cannot, or does not, tell us how to live one’s politics in ideologi- 
cal rather than cultural struggle. Which was one practising in the eight- 
1es on a friendly perambulation through Victoria to Trafalgar Square or 
Hyde Park in order to listen to the good, the true and the beautiful trio, 
then the stars of CND? Is an academic essay in defence of public-service 
broadcasting an ideological or a cultural ‘intervention’? Which sort of 
fighter was Dennis Potter? 


Such questions do not imply a Thompsonian curse over all that the sec- 
ond generation of the Review did in the name of internationalising the 
atgument and bringing a harder edge of realism to the soft-headed and 
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-hearted Englishness of their predecessors. I chink Thompson was simply 
right about Althusser, and bythe tıme Anderson made his gallant and 
generous peace with Thompson in Arguments Within British Marxism so, 
surely, did he. But Thompson was wrong to miss, and Lin Chun is right 
to praise so heartily, all the Review has done, for over thirty years, on 
behalf of a liberal, heterodox outlook, and a vigorously ecumenical hos- 
pitality to as mixed a bunch of theorists as Adorno, Habermas, Jameson, 
Laclau, Poulantzas, Benjamin. Yet if the cultural Marxism professed by 
the British New Left was to be any more than a homily intended to keep 
liberal capitalism up to its own, morally official standards of freedom 
and justice, it had to make the connections between theoretical under- 
standing and feasible politics; it had to practise the art of the plausible 
and do so within a social structure which, as Bruce Robbins points out, 
builds high barriers between practical politics and academic ideation, 
and makes impossible the enviably direct turning of history into theory 
which was the privilege of Lukács or Sartre, or even the leaders of the 
anti-Vietnam War movement in the USA, each so vividly active in 
action.’ The enormous difficulty in somnambulist Britain was and 1s to 
discover action in action. 


Thus ıt was that Gramsci came to occupy such a central place in the lives 
and works of Anderson and Hall in particular, and the pages of the 
Review in general. Gramsci’s would be a long revolution all right, and he 
prosecuted it from a desk, whether as journalist and trade unionist, or as 
political prisoner. Always disciplined and practical-minded, he provided 
a keen example of a revolutionary Marxist at a time when belief in revo- 
lutionary action was still rational. But he took with absolute seriousness 
the warnings given in Capitel about the fetishisation of commodities, 
and still more to heart the prophet’s earlier tautology that ‘in any epoch 
the ruling ideas are the ideas of the ruling class’. Thus he was the first 
person to identify culture itself as the key problem for radicals, and hege- 
mony, hardly more in itself than a name for an acute difficulty, was the 
trick by which he turned politics into culture. 


Uses of Gramsci 


The New Left seized upon Gramsci therefore as their best hope, and Ray- 
mond Williams as his home-grown godson. Given the wretchedness of 
Gramsci’s career, 1n spite of his courage, Anderson and Hall might have 
paused a little upon their choice. Gramsci knew his Italy, felt everywhere 
the huge, settled power of Catholicism, the hatred of southern peasants 
for northern workers, but still he wrote in the modes ‘of heroic absurd- 


ity’: 


Heroic, certainly, because at all tumes and ın all places you keep saying the same 
thing, and the nght thing Bur absurd, also, because of its wild incongruity. 
Saying it, there, to them, and as if you had only to say it. There, within thar last, 
disastrous and quietly spoken carve-up, thar final operation of the prevailing 
forces and the decisive pnonties And within it, taking part in it, you just sat 
there, stiffly, and you were talking, still, as if 1t was the beginning of the world © 
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This is the Fabian planner-bureaucrat from Oxford, Robert Lane, talking 
to Raymond Williams’s alter ego, Matthew Price, about the larter’s 
failed intervention in a project for a new town in Wales. Bruce Robbins 
thinks that Lane is intended by Williams as the incarnation of the 
enemy; I think he ıs Williams’s auto-critique, just as Peter Owen in the 
same novel, and David Evans in The Volunteers, are straight from the 
editorial board of the latter-day Review. 


Gramsci and Williams spoke ‘as if they had only to say it...as if it were 
the beginning of the world’, and so did the New Left. Even Lin Chun 
with her strong sympathies is a bit taken aback by this blitheness. She 
quotes a particularly cheery bit from May Day Manifesto and says, “This is 
a very general assertion. Although the Mansfesto was not an abstract 
statement, it failed to investigate the way to get there, especially in 
terms of removing the obstacles’ (p. 86). She can say that again, although 
she doesn’t. But it is hard to see what else the New Left could have done. 
Commenting on Alec Nove’s classic, The Economscs of Feasible Socialism, 
Anderson noted that it was a perfect civil servant’s brief, but that of 
course any attempt to implement it would first encounter violent and 
unyielding opposition from a ruling class with a monopoly of the means 
of violence. Gramsci and Williams—as the New Left’s best hopes— 
meditated long on the optimisms of raising political consciousness 
amongst all that great majority done down by capitalism, but they could 
discern no clean path marked by politics through the rich and smelly 
marshes of culture, from here to there. 


From 1970, Lin Chun, for all the generosity of her salute, is in thrall to 
her aetiological metaphor. The epilogue announces ‘the demuse of the 
New Left’ and her closing paragraphs—Yet another decade passed 
quickly’ (p. 194}—are the weakest in the book. This dimsnwendo is, I 
take it, an expression, in spite of everything, of her disappointment. The 
huge project of the British New Left was to effect the cultural turn, 

remoralise Marxism by bending power back towards value, and to 
fasbion a cultural and historical theory capable of connecting local 
backwardness to international possibility, and of tracing the circuits 
which ran from ordinary creativity to transformative action. This is 
surely why the example of Raymond Williams is so important, both as a 
life and as an oeevre—in his case, of course, the truths of personal experi- 

ence being so completely crux and criterion of value and meaning, life 
and ovre become conceptually inextricable. (This was the romantic 
heresy of which Eagleton notoriously accused Williams in the pages of 
the Review, only to repine at his own accusation a few years later.) 


Willams offers an unexpected vindication of R.G. Collingwood’s case 
for a ‘question-and-answer logic’. Indeed, in spite of his own popular 
coinage ‘cultural materialism’, Williams precisely exemplified Colling- 
wood’s idea of mediation between History herself—history as process, as 
structure, as material 1f you lke bur as forceful and actual Thing for ~ 
sure—and the individual agent, whether a class or a person, battling to 
find some sufficient answers to questions about what the hell is going on. 
If we take Wittgenstein’s and Quine’s objections to empiricism as 
seriously as we should, the idealist—materialist distinction dissolves not 
so much into the rules of everyday language as into the necessity for the 


holistic method which Williams at his best practised. By this token, 
Stuart Hall’s studies in the efficacy of Thatcherism, Benedict Anderson’s 
in the ‘imaginary —as Castoriadis would put it—of national identity, 
and Perry Anderson's recent and remarkable two volumes of essays sort 
happily with Raymond Williams’s protean, deliberate but undogmatic 
search and research for a way of grasping historical actuality ın the fluid- 
ity of the human feelings which constitute humanity. 


New Left Humanism 


This was the humanism of Williams and of the New Left, a humanism 
ignorantly derided by the bren-pexsants of so-called anti-essentalism. But 
that same humanism holds together the work of the first, second and 
third cadres of New Left Review. This is all—and I ought not to have to 
say this but nonetheless need to—far more than merely a discourse upon 
method. In the historical-political quest of New Left Review, as in its 
great precursors and siblings—Tewps Modermes, Esprit, Zeitschrift fir 
Sozialforschng, Scrutiny, Calendar of Modern Letters, Partisan Review and, of 
course, the original Left Review—in this common pursuit, method and 
morality are one. So they were for Williams; for Marx and Morris also. 
The quest is to find a triadic coincidence—of a historical moment, an 
intelligible idiom, a suitable object-and-subject of inquiry—from which 
to win the kind of cognitive understanding yielded only by as full and 
most virtuous a play of one’s emotional grasp as possible. Such an under- 
standing will of itself indicate the next step demanded 1n action. 


There was a time when tougher outs in the New Left recoiled from such 
idealism. Such words as ‘heart’, ‘spirit’, ‘ardour’, though never discarded 
by Williams, Thompson or Hobsbawm, were briefly weighed down by 
the concrete even Williams injected for a season into his own prose, 
searching for ‘a theory of the specificities of material, cultural and literary 
production within historical materialism’. It is a tonic to report his very 
own friend and comrade in the Plaid, Gwyn Willams, saying of the 
same book in his inimitable Welsh stammer, ‘I d-d-defy you to read it 
through without g-g-going round the bend’. 


It bas been principally the best efforts of a concerted feminism which 
have returned feeling and value to the theory. Kate Soper wrote not long 
ago in these pages, reaffirming the necessity of value, that there is some- 
thing repellent in the mischievousness with which the deconstruction- 
ists toy with the loss of hope in the face of the ugliness of the times. She 
went on: 


But to recognise thus is in effect to be forced out of equivocation back towards 
an open commitment to certain political principles and values. It 1s to recog- 
nise certain ebyectree stractures of oppression by reference to which we discrimi- 
nate between practices, dispute the wisdom of vacious emancipatory strategies 
and, indeed, engage in sors then theory.® 


7 Raymond Willams, Marcuse and Literature, Oxford 1977, p. 5, ated by Lin Chun, 
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The New Left has never equivocated much, and although I have repre- 
sented 1ts many voices here as one, it has been univocal ın the handsome 
generosity with which 1t presumed to assume its own representativeness. 
This was a quite different thing from the furious convictions of decon- 
structive relativism. If there was a complacency in the old New Left, it is 
difficult to see, as John Dunn once pointed out, how without some zone of 
moral complacency it would be possible even to speak of emancipation 
and hopefulness, and to do so with some degree of integrity. Certainly 
the New Left has been quite untortured by the squeamishness which has 
made the informal opposition in the United States so self-protective even 
1n 1ts method. Indeed, as Bruce Robbins insists, this sanctimony is now 
so inscribed in method that nobody dare speak out on behalf of others 
against the objective structures of horror and cruelty for fear of offending 
the voiceless natives or boasting of their own, supranative superiority of 
awareness. The examples of Stuart Hall, Raymond Williams, Eric Hobs- 
bawm, Edward Thompson taught—as Orwell taught and taught well— 
that good books are written by people who are sot frightened. So 1s good 
political theory. 


This lesson and its best examples are the magnificent achievement of the 
British New Left, itself part of a great tradition. Younger parts of Old 
Dissent ın Britain have of late become fractious and mean-minded, sniff- 
ing for heresy, infected by what Geertz roundly dispatches as ‘moral 
hypochondria’,? losing hold on the language and argument the dissent- 
ing tradition provides. The titular New Left has renewed itself, even 
after quarrelling mightily. Raymond Williams spoke always to the 
reconciliation possible on the other side of disagreement; he absorbed the 
currents of conflict in himself, and in his own representativeness, as the 
subyect of his thought. This is the usefulness of theory, and the route 
beyond theory. It is not a clear direction. It is underground labour, which 
is why, without irony and 1n no valedictory tone, J adapt these inspiring 
words of Matthew Arnold by way of vindicating all the New Left has 
done, and by way of cheering its followers—including me—on to the 
same unending task: 


They have not won their political bartles; they have not carned their main 
points, they have not stopped their adversaries’ advance, but they have told 
silently upon the mind of the country, they have prepared currents of feeling 
which sap their adversaries’ position when ıt seems gained, they have kept up 
their communication with the future 
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Dorothy Thompson 


On the Trail of the New Left 


The politics of the non-aligned Left of the years 1956-1962 have become 
fashionable of late. Two at least of the writers who were prominent in the 
journals of the time have published memoirs, and at least two more are in 
the pipeline. Clancy Segal has published two romens à clef on those years, 
describing himself bizarrely on the dust-jacket of the second as ‘a 
founder member of the British New Left’. A conference was convened in 
Orford ın 1989 whose proceedings were published, for whatever odd 
reason, as Oat of Apathy, the same title as the first of the New Left Books 
which, in 1962, was among the lest productions of the New Reasoner— 
Universities and Left Review team. Several doctoral theses have been writ- 
ten on the period in che United States and at least two in Britain, and 
now two volumes have appeared which are written-up versions of these 
latter. 


Since the books by Lin Chun and Michael Kenny are offered as serious 
works of scholarship, they should be reviewed in a scholarly mannet.' 
Since neither is the work of a historian, and since my discipline is that of 
history, I am not qualified to review them on their own terms. In any 
case, a scholarly review, particularly of Lin Chun’s work would require 
me to read or re-read not only the other theses, but a number of texts and 
accounts of scholastic exchanges, many of which I would rather eat than 


read again. 


What follows, therefore, may perhaps best be described as comments on 
aspects of both books and on the history of che years concerned, in some 
cases a very different reading of the evidence from that of the authors. My 
qualification for writing 1s that I took part in producing and distributing 
the various journals which form the main source for the books—even 
though I, along with many other active workers, seem to have been 
almost completely written out of the narrative, and that I have at my 
elbow a complete run of the journals, from the original Left Review and 
Our Time through The Reasoner, The New Reasomer, Untversities and Left 
Review, New University, and New Left Review from the first number to the 
present, as well as odd copies of Temps Modernes, France Observatesr, 
Tribune Marxiste and other journals. In addition I have a shelf of box files 


! Lin Chun, The Britssh Now Left, Edinburgh 1993; Michael Kenny, The Ferst New Left: 
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including correspondence, editorial discussion documents, press cut- 
tings and pamphlets. These are not in the best possible order, though I 
have bed some valuable help in sorting and filing. It was a task thar 
Edward and I had intended to get down to when we finally retired, and I 


hope to complete it before I hand the papers over to their intended rest- > 


ing place ın the Bodleian Library. 


As a historian working 1n the modern period, I know that the least reli- 
able source of all is the personal memory of individuals. Oral evidence 
may take its place with other forms of evidence and has to be interro- 
gated in the same way. We all write and rewrite our own narratives, and 
the occasions on which I have used our personal archive to check my 
memory have demonstrated this to me time and again. The work which I 
have just been preparing for publication is a series of lectures which 
Edward gave at Stanford in the early eighties, in which he recovered as 
far as was possible the story of his brother’s mission to the Bulgarian par- 
tisans in 1944, and used personal accounts as an example of the way in 
which history is used every day in the service of contemporary politics. I 


mention this because as well as making me re-examine the way in which ~ 


personal narrative may legitimately be used by the historian, the work of 
editing and putting together these lectures has taken me back to the 
story of wartime left politics which is an essential part of the story of the 
emergence of the idea of a non-aligned Left in the fifties. 


Intellectual Exercises i 


The first problem with both books ıs a semantic one. I take the term 
‘Left’ to be a political term which should not be applied, except as a kind 
of shorthand, to philosophical, historical or even theoretical positions. 
The Left movement which grew up around the journals and clubs in the 
fifties and early sixties was a coalition of people with varied religious and 
philosophical belief systems who were united around the political con- 
cept of a non-aligned European movement which would work out social- 
ist policies independently of superpower influence and control. Not only 
did they not represent a single ideological position, they were by no 
means united in their definitions of socialism—only perhaps by the neg- 
ative qualities of disillusion with Soviet-style communism and West- 
European, especially British, social democracy. 


In the title of her book, Lin Chun uses the political term ‘New Left’ to 
describe an essentially intellectual exercise in Marxist and merxisant 
theory. It is in fact a confusion which arose from the accident of NLR’s 
birch. The founders of ULR for some odd reason picked up the title of the 
19308 journal Left Review. This was a journal mainly of artists and cre- 
ative writers who were agreed on a programme of promoting a popular 
front against fascism. Although Communist Party members were proba- 
bly in a majority among the editors and contributors, it was not a 
Marxist journal and made no attempt to arrive at a unified theoretical 
position. The word in the title of Løft Review was used politically, as it 
presumably was in ULR. The title for the journal which resulted from the 
fusion of the NR and ULR combined the two titles, but did not propose 
itself as the organ of a New Left movement. When Lin Chun therefore 
calls her book, which is in essence a history of NLR, The British New 
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Left, she is misusing a political term to describe an intellectual exercise. 
If there was a political New Left after the mid sixties, ıt was in organiza- 
tions like the Institute for Workers’ Control, CND, and some parts of the 
Labour Party and the trade-union movement, where it fought for a non- 
aligned position against the communists and fellow-travellers, on the 
one hand, and Natopolitain social democrats, on the other. Such a politi- 
cal position can, I think, be traced ın the years before 1980, and it cer- 
tainly emerged in the eighties with the foundation of END. The contact 
between dissident socialists in Eastern Europe and the non-communuist 
Left in Europe and other parts of the world was maintained in those years 
largely by people and groups who hardly get a mention in either book. 
Lin Chun’s history is in fact an exegesis of the published material in the 
journal and is in no way a history of a movement. As a commentary on 
the intellectual preoccupations of a section of the left-wing intelli- 
gentsia, it 1s of interest and is a more rewarding text than Kenny's. 


The main problem with Kenny’s book ın fulfilling its claim to be a 
history the ‘First New Left’ is that he appears to start from an unstated 
set of assumptions about what the movement was and who were its most 
important members—the one list he gives of important figures on the 
Left who were influenced by the movement is an extremely odd one. 
There is for example no mention of Ken Coates and only a passing refer- 
ence to the Institute for Workers’ Control, though this was one of the 
most important and lasting vectors of New Left politics. In her tribute to 
Edward after his death, Luciana Castellina recalled her excitement as a 
young socialist at reading in his essay in Ost of Apathy the phrase ‘A 
European Left’. The New Reasomer group and the Institute for Workers’ 
Control always saw themselves as part of such a European Left—and ina 
Europe which included Athens and Moscow as well as Paris and London. 
The same point has to be made about relations with the Left in the old 
British Empire. It was at rwc conferences, for example, that C.L.R. 
James spoke when he came to Britain, and where he would meet many of 
the people from what Kenny calls ‘the first New Left’. These connections 
get no mention in his book. 


A History Without Time or Place 


There are so many problems with Kenny's treatment that it is difficult to 
know where to begin. It is perhaps salutary for a historian to be at the 
receiving end of the ‘enormous condescension of History’ and I shall try 
not to snarl, or to take up any of the many misreadings of personalities. 
To do this would, in any case, probably produce a work of an equal 
length to Kenny's own. There are however substantive points of criticism 
which must be raised. In the first place, by claiming that he is writing a 
‘history of the New Left’ as ‘both a political movement and an organiza- 
tion’ (p. 7), he demonstrates a contempt for the discipline of history 
itself. His study is not placed ın any context of time or place, and his use 
of quotations, taken from works written at intervals of twenty years or 
more and totally decontextualized, places his work in the non-historical, 
indeed anti-historical, discipline of old-fashioned ‘political thought.’ 


1956 did not burst on an unprepared world and turn politically 
convinced people into critics and dissidents. It is extraordinary that the 
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only account Kenny cites of the communist experience from which the 7 
Reasomer group emerged ıs Raphael Samuel's folksy account of his life as a 
member of a communist family in a small colony of north London immi- 
grants. His account is touching and illuminating, recalling Hd 
Doctorow’s account in The Book of Dantel of the New York environment ` 
from which the Rosenbergs came. But it bears no resemblance to the 
context from which most of the people who left the Party in 1956 and all 
the Reasoners came. None of them came from communist families, all 
had joined the Party in the late thirties or early forties as a conscious 
choice. These were the years of the failed defence of the Spanish govern- 
ment and of the attempts at building a popular front against fascism in 
Europe. Later experience and indeed the experience of the ‘people’s 
democracies’ in Eastern Europe when the communist parties ate up their 
allies with remarkable speed, may cast retrospective doubt on the capac- 
ity of European communists to lead popular-front governments, and 
issues like the Tito break and the Kostov trial caused a number of defec- 
tions and considerable heart-searchings among those who stayed. In the 
late thirties, however, and in the war years ın Spain as in the resistance 
movements in occupied Europe, the communist parties had shown both 
the courage and the networking systems to sustain the fight. They were, 
as Picasso said, the brave people. Most of the Reasoners had served in che 
armed forces, and had seen contemporaries killed in action or executed as 
resistance leaders. Party loyalties had very deep roots, and these were 
strengthened by the internationalism of the movement. John Saville had 
served ın India and had worked closely with the nationalist movement 
and with the crr, Edward had fought at Cassino and had worked with 
Italian and Yugoslav partisans. Most of the contributors to the journal 
had some experience of that kind. 


Most of those who left the Party at the tume also had a name within it for 
being critical. I chink we all believed that much of the authoritarian 
behaviour of the Party leadership was an aberration and that if ıt could be 
corrected and some of the old guard shifted, we could forge an organiza- 
tion with both a revolutionary programme and a democratic structure. 
Some of our lot had already drifted out before 1956—one left while he 
was leading a rent strike 1n London and found the Party headquarters 
interested only in recruiting members, another worked in the United 
Nanons and found the behaviour of many East European representatives 
impossible to stomach, Harry Hanson described in the NR his moral out- 
rage at the campaign to save the Rosenbergs being organized by people 
who were carrying out actions against dissidents in their own country on 
a scale and ın a manner beside which the Rosenberg case paled into 
insignificance. Others, including scientists and writers, left over the 
attempts by the Party to impose ‘lines’ on every subject from poetry to 
biology. I could illustrate the tensions with innumerable anecdotes—I 
was offered the secretaryship of a ‘broad’ national scudent organization, 
and, when I suggested that it should be advertised, was told that this was 
not possible because a non-party candidate might look best on paper. We — 
were in constant friction over the control of the British Peace Committee 
and its international contacts, particularly the cp’s habit of ‘appointing’ 
its bureaucrats to leading posts ın the movement. It was, I suppose, 
something of a historical accident that the historians’ group was not sub- 
jected to the kind of ideological and theoretical bludgeoning that was 
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meted out to the writers and scientists, and it is probably ‘no accident’ — 
a favourite Party phrase—that many of those who led the criticisms in 
1956 were historians. All of us, when we issued the first discussion docu- 
ment, believed that we could transform the British Party in the light of 
the revelations in Khruschev’s speech and the thaw in parts of Eastern 
Europe. Some still think that Edward and John and the rest of us jumped 
the gun when we left, and that a transformation might still have been 
possible. Certainly a number of the foremost critics—most of them 
slightly older—stayed in until the CPGB congress of 1957 and presented 
a minority report on internal Party democracy. When this was defeated, 
they joined the rest of us on the outside. 


Breaking with the Communist Party 


In Britain the CP was always marginal. We had the frustrating experience 
of finding that the British people, although prepared to elect commu- 
nists to leadership in the trade-union movement would not put a cross 
by their names in local or parliamentary elections. I was several times the 
agent for CP candidates at local elections and worked on several parlia- 
mentary ones, where the result was always the same. 


In some other European countries, by contrast, the problem was a differ- 
ent one. Communist parties had been part of post-war governments and 
were mainstream organizations of the Left. The leading figures who 
quitted the French Communist Party were making an even more impor- 
tant gesture than chose who left the British, and we were in close touch 
with some of them. Lin Chun points out quite rightly that the term 
‘New Left’ was taken from France, where it was more widely used. The 
Parti d'Union de la Gauche Socialiste was founded to offer a more struc- 
tured alternative to the old parties. In the words of one of its founding 
resolutions, it aimed to found a united socialist party including ‘all mili- 
tants, Marust and non-Marxist, Christian and Atheist who are deter- 
mined to fight unfalteringly for the revolutionary transformation of 
society’. I attended its 1958 congress representing the New Raesoner 
and afterward stayed with Claude Bourdet in Paris where I met many of 
the leading communist dissidents inside and outside the pcr. By that 
time, they had for the most part reconciled themselves to the impos- 
sibility of changing the pcF from within and were hoping that interna- 
tional events would force a change of policy and structure upon the 
sclerotic party. Their problems were of a different order from ours—their 
support was for a time wider—but in some ways we saw them as a 
possible model. Italy was of course the only European country in which 
the cp did to a degree dissociate itself from the past. In Britain, the Party 
was less influential but no less inclined to change than those across the 
channel. 


The break with the CP was, then, much less sudden than these works 
imply, but was also extremely painful for most of those concerned. The 
CP had some of the attributes of a church—shared values and the key to a 
network of international comradeship which we had all experienced. 
Communist GIs came to our houses in Cambridge and London, we were 
welcomed during the war and the immediate post-war years by comrades 
in Europe, East and West, and in the colonies and dominions. 
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Like the original Left Review, the New Reasoner was from the beginning a 
journal of creative writing as well as of political and academic articles. 

This gets no mention in either book,-and yet two of the sux-member edi- 
torial board, Doris Lessing and Randall Swingler, were creative writers. 

All the art work was done by Paul Hogarth, while James Friell and 
James Boswell were among those who drew, sketches and cartoons, and 
the journal regularly published poems and translations as well as short 
stories. This was not an attempt at some kind of ‘popularization’ but a 
continuation of a tradition in radical left-wing politics which has always 
seen the creative arts as loci of essential statements. I make these points 
about the internationalism and international exchange which was an 
essential part of both the original journals, and about the importance of 
creative writing, because clearly the NR, ULR and the early NLR were 
staging posts in a process by which people were breaking with traditions 
and organizations 1n which most of their adult life had been spent. An 
article like Edward’s ‘Socialist Humanism’ was a first attempt to anato- 
mize Stalinism and the policies of the non-Soviet communist parties by 
some one who had only just come up for air. Kenny however treats it as a 
static text, and rushes rather breathlessly through a paper forest of 


later—again decontextualized—arguments which say very little about 
the movement he has taken as his subject. 


Apart from his lack of understanding of those elements in the British 
communist tradition that cannot be considered as theoretical state- 
ments, Kenny seriously underestimates the extent of che rupture that the 
events of 1956—58 brought about. Those who remained in the CP were 
suspicious of the deserters, and although the British like the French New 
Left mostly eschewed a ‘God thar failed’ or anti-communist line, those 
who had once been members were too aware of the manipulative strate- 
gies employed by the ‘vanguard’ to become involved in fellow-travelling 
associations. The conflict will be clearer when a full history of the anti- 
nuclear movement comes to be written, if 1t ever does. 


CND and the New Left 


The anti-nuclear movement was an essential part of the New Left from 
the beginning. Lawrence Daly was probably the first parliamentary can- 
didate to include nuclear disarmament in his programme, and inciden- 
tally his agent was Will Warren of the Committee of roo. Kenny, oddly, 
refers to CND as a ‘rival’ organization to the New Left. In fact, it was ın 
many ways the outcome of New Left politics. The British Peace 
Committee had always opposed the idea of Britain unilaterally abandon- 
ing a nuclear strategy but, when CND began to take on the characteristics 
of a mass movement, they became converted and joined. cP members ın 
CND, however, continued to defend Soviet policies and the concept of 
nuclear parity. Although a much smaller group than ın earlier peace 
movements, they maintained a considerable and hard-working presence, 

and some of the old conflicts were replayed between END, with its con- 
cept of a nuclear-free Europe and its support for anti-nuclear activists in 
Eastern Europe, and those who still saw the peace movement as an 
instrument of Soviet foreign policy. A good many dirty tricks were 
played by members of the old cp in those years. No one can yet tell what 
the final effect was of cp foreign-policy tactics on the developments in 
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the former Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. But the 
early writing on nuclear arms in the New Raasomer was certainly one of the 
precipitants of the CND, which became one of the major fields of activity 
for all the members and supporters of the New Left. 


Kenny has failed to provide a context for the consideration of those 
members of the New Left who came from the Party and the communist 
tradition, for those active within the Party or in the wider context of the 
politics of the forties and fifties. His essay also lacks the context of the 
intellectual climate within which the New Left publications were issued. 
References are almost exclusively to the New Left publications them- 
selves or to subsequent accounts. There seems to have been almost no 
consultation of the books and journals which all these people were read- 
ing or which were in some sort of dialogue with them. In Britain, the 
first flush of the postwar legislation was winding down—a Tory govern- 
ment came to power before the end of the fifties, and questions were 
being asked about the nature of society and theories of social structure 
and legislation. Sociology was the ‘in’ discipline and, particularly among 
the younger New Lefters, was seen as a much more valuable key to the 
understanding of society than economucs. It was the age of Titmuss and 
Townsend, and ideas emerging from all branches of sociology were enter- 
ing the political discourse in a number of ways. There is, for instance, 
very little appreciation in Kenny of the intellectual context within 
which the ideas of the Welfare State were being discussed. 


Perhaps it has also to be said that a narrative which claims to offer the 
history of an intellectual tendency which was also a movement should 
take some note of the way ın which the members themselves related to 
their society. The exodus from the cp included not only professional 
intellectuals but very many members from the trade unions and many 
ordinary branch members. The groups that ran the left clubs—not New 
Left clubs incidentally—included supporters who sold the New Reasomer 
and, in Yorkshire anyway, also helped to put it together. The Bradford 
Left Club, for example, owned a small house at which meetings and 
social events were held regularly. The journals were produced by com- 
munity efforts which maintained them on shoestring budgets for several 
years. The NR paid only for printing, the ULR with a larger circularion 
managed with one paid post. The only payment, apart from printing and 
postage, that I can recall when I was business manager of NR was to John 
Brain, who maintained that as a professional writer he could not, in con- 
science, write for nothing, and so was paid one penny for his short story. 
Teamwork and cooperation were important elements in the movement 
which, while they do not show up in editorial correspondence, were 
essential to the viability of both journals. In so far as there was a ‘move- 
ment’, this was the form it took. The NR ended its career with a cash bal- 
ance ın the bank at a time when the only way forward was an expansion 
which the system of work and distribution could not stand. The joining 
of the two journals, which had for some time run a system of joint sub- 
scriptions, was a financial and logistical necessity. In the same way, the 
arguments and discussions which went on ın and around the clubs about 
the family, open marriage, child rearing and such matters were often too 
intense to be reduced to print, although some interesting fragments 
remain which might some day produce a piece on the subyect. This was 
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all part of the context, although it is probably unfair to blame the 
authors for not ferreting away enough to discover the full record. 
Nevertheless, the absence of the sociological and of the personal dimen- 
sion—except in rather unfortunately selected snippets of correspon- 
dence—adds to the impression in Kenny's book of a thin and limited 
account. 


The Failure’ of the New Left 


Finally, I suppose, I would take issue with the repeated suggestion that 
the New Left somehow ‘failed’. Well, yes, so did the Labour Party which 
came to power and did not introduce socialism. So did the communist 
parties. If a movement which did not achieve its political programme 
can be said to have failed, then only the Anti-Corn Law League, so 
beloved by Alan Taylor as a model, succeeded, and we all know now that 
there is even some doubt abour that. Attempts to set up permanent 
organizations—the Left Clubs, the International Institute for Socialist 
Study, New Left Books and several other attempts to build Fabian-type 
study and social centres barely got off the ground. Bur there are impor- 
tant ways in which the work of those years altered the terms of the politi- 
cal discourse. The idea of a non-aligned Left did not die out and was 
influential in a number of ways in the following decades. In the long 
term, these years can be seen as the beginning of a long political rethink- 
ing of the problems of approaching the ideal of a just society and of lim- 
iting the exploitation of the planet and its inhabitants, which has to go 
on outside the existing political structures. Re-reading some of the argu- 
ments and discussion in the various journals shows both the continuing 
importance of the themes and also the extent to which the formulations 
contain ambiguities, many of which are assumptions based on the politi- 
cal forms from which the movement came. A serious social and political 
examination of the years of the first New Left is still worth considenng. 


Jim McGuigan 


Reviewing a Life. Fred Inglis’s 
Biography of Raymond Williams 


The publication of a first biography of Raymond Williams was bound to 
be a significant event for anyone touched by his work and yet now, in a 
period of immense uncertainty, doubtful of its enduring value and politi- 
cal resonance.’ Michel Foucault died of AIDS in 1984 and still seems to 
speak, however circuitously, to our present condition. Williams, on the 
other hand, died of premature old age four years later and, to some, has 
come quite soon to appear passé. It 1s the fate of the work that is of inter- 
est since Williams himself, as Inglis puts it, led an ‘ordinary life’. You 
can make a good biography, ın the literary sense, out of an extraordinary 
life or at least a larger-than-life personality, as Richard Ellmann demon- 
strated brilliantly in his life of Oscar Wilde. Williams is a much more 
intractable figure. A few of us may be intrigued by the details of his life 
but, to labour the point, not many of us. One is tempted to ask, in the 
tone of Inglis, from reading this biography, what would ‘a young person’ 
make of Williams? It is unlikely, I fear, to encourage a fresh engagement 
with the work. The dangers of hagiography are great in writing biogra- 
phy, especially if the biographer wants to introduce his or her subject toa 
new readership. Inglis quite rightly is assiduous in avoiding hagiogra- 
phy in his ‘homage’ to Williams. He succeeds in finding much to criti- 
cize in Williams both as a man and a writer. The general effect of such 
scrupulous treatment, however, unbeknownst perhaps to the author and 
no doubt against his own better wishes, might be a serious disservice to 
the memory of the man and the work. 


Raymond Williams has been moderately well received, albeit lukewarmly, 
1n various reviews in the British press. In New Statesman and Society the 
usually ironic, all-purpose media intellectual Laurie Taylor dubbed it 
‘excellent’. Both he and Tony Benn lent their names to endorsement on 
the dust jacket. Terry Eagleton, perhaps Williams’s most gifted former 
student, gave it faint praise, also in the New Statesmen, whilst registering 
the ‘peculiar problems’ confronting any would-be biographer of Ray- 
mond Williams, ‘a human being who might genuinely be described as 
great’. Writing in the Observer, Williams’s one-time colleague Frank Ker- 
mode noted the tension between ‘homage’ and Inglis’s propensity to 
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make ‘disparaging’ comments on his chosen subject. Generally, how- 
ever, the reviews tended to do what journalistic reviews tend to do, par- 
ticularly in the case of biography: they presented potted biographies 
largely culled from the book itself and privileged this over evaluation of 
the biography as written text. Some scores were settled and some dis- 
quiet was voiced. To a few reviewers, Inglis’s motives seemed obscure, 
contradictory and maybe even ‘murky’. It was pleasing, nevertheless, to 
see the book reviewed so widely in Britain, signifying a proper public 
acknowledgement of its subyect. 


As yet, unfortunately, there has been a distinct absence of genuine debate 
concerning the biography itself and, beyond that, any really searching 
discussion of the current meaning of Raymond Williams’s life and work. I 
may, however, be referring here to a peculiarly Brush negligence since, 
on reading Cornel West’s generous tribute to Williams ın his preface to 
Christopher Prendergast’s collection of essays by a number of American 
critics, Cultwral Materialism. On Raymond Williams, Y am struck by how 
left untellectuals in the US are working constructively with Williams’s 
legacy.” It 15 Williams's hopeful vision and existential feeling that West 
admires and finds of continuing inspiration in struggles of class and ‘race’. 


The Impossibility of Innocent Biography 


The biography, which was so little assessed as a text in the ‘quality’ press, 
has many solid virtues. Inglis had access to a wide range of what he calls 
‘dramatis personae’ and also to some really quite moving documentation, 
particularly Williams's letters to Perry Anderson and Francis Mulhern 
concerning his eventual distress over the interviews gathered together in 
Politics and Letters. Interviews with New Left Review Eagleton’s wicked 
and hilanous parody of Williams's novel-writing style is also included. 
However, the account of the later part of Williams’s life is rather thinly 
documented, apparently drawing little from private papers and depend- 
ing heavily upon interviews. The view of Williams that is presented is 
very much externalized. Furthermore, Inglis is not always careful in cit- 
ing the source of particular pieces of information or explicit about the 
cross-checking of evidence. In terms of formal technique, Inglis self-con- 
sciously adopts the strategy of television biography by interspersing 
authoritative narration with the diverse voices of witnesses—and this is 
marked as such typographically in the printed text. It is fascinating to 
read the remarks of the likes of Barnett, Eagleton and Hall, none of 
whom would have written a full-scale biography of Williams them- 
selves, though they were well positioned to do so. 


In many respects, Fred Inglis looks like a suitable biographer for Ray- 
mond Williams, not as old as Williams but not too young either, some- 
one who passed through the same intellectual and political milieux as 
Williams, someone with a sense of the recent history and with sufficient 
maturity to make sense of the life. Moreover, Inglis himself claims some 
connection with cultural studies, the field of scholarship and education 
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thet Williams played a major role in shaping. He also claims a previous 
sympathetic involvement with the New Left, an intellectual and politi- 
cal current for which, ın Britain, Willams functioned as an iconic point 
of reference and example. Bat...as FR. Leavis would have said. The 
problem is one of perspective. Inglis is aware that you cannot write a 
biography innocently. But how aware? Inevitably, a biography is con- 
structed from a point of view, to say the very least—several points of 
view if one ıs modern. Biography is close to fiction in its artfulness: it is 
never an absolutely objective ‘record’. Here, there is a Citizen Kane striv- 
ing to break loose yet curiously restrained by perspective. There are at 
least three clinching Rosebuds, McGuffins all of them, superimposed 
upon one another: Inglis himself, Leavisite literary criticism and Fabian 
socialism, none of which have much to do with the witnesses who speak 
in a different register. This combination of an intrusive authorial pres- 
ence,-the mode of cultural analysis from which Williams’s most innova- 
tive work departs and bluff political realism sets definice limits on 
Inglis’s capacity to provide a really satisfactory account of cultural stud- 
ies, the New Left or, indeed, Raymond Williams. 


Cultural Studies Misunderstood 


On the question of authorial intrusion, the perspectival frankness that 
Inglis permits himself licenses a too frequent emplacement of his own 
self full-square between Williams and the reader. Inglis, for instance, 
tells us how he heard of Williams’s death on the radio while he was in 
the bath and then proceeds to quote from his own obituary of Williams 
in the Higher. And he recounts a number of his meetings with Williams 
at which nothing much seems to have happened except that Inglis 
thought something or other about it at the time. The text 1s littered 
with Inglis’s off-the-cuff responses to what Williams was saying and 
doing. Most annoying 1n this respect is his habit of inserting yudgmen- 
tal parentheses into passages quoted from Williams. For example, in 
one of the interviews with NLR, when Williams is talking about his 
decision to adapt to academic journal publication around 1950, Inglis 
prefaces Williams's words with this: ‘[and then, in an unappealing 
excess of egotism]’ (p. 142). On another occasion, in a quotation from 
Williams, Inglis drops this one in: ‘[bleh, drone)’ (p. 168). Although 
such textual behaviour might be regarded as merely coarse, it 1s actually 
symptomatic of a much larger problem, in effect, of Inglis’s unwar- 
ranted assumption of a position superior to Williams. It bespeaks the 
habits of a grammar-school master of English circa 1960. More seri- 
ously it means that Inglis allows himself to weigh, say, cultural materi- 
alism—described by the Professor of Cultural Studies at the University 
of Warwick as an ‘oxymoron’—on the scales of Leavisite judgmentalism 
and, also, to satirize New Left politics from the imaginary position of a 
political realist with a knowledge of the ‘real world’ of economics, as in 
a feigning of Roy Hattersley. 


Inglis has never quite understood cultural studies. His book on the 
subject is an extremely misleading survey and, at best, quaintly 
eccentric.4 There is no space here to delineate a field for which Williams 
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is generally regarded as a pioneering cartographer. Nevertheless, one 
point should be made: those closely associated with ‘cultural studies’ are 
apt to describe themselves as on the margins of the field, which is part of 
the decentred game thar is being played: to mix the metaphor, cultural 
studies is a bit like Japanese cuisine. Some, however, are indeed more 
marginal than others due perhaps to a lack of affinity with the obstreper- 
ous players the game attracts or, more seriously, because of irresolvable 
methodological differences. 


There is, for a start, a genuine difficulty in determining Williams's 
actual contribution to the formation of cultural studies. One thing that 
Inglis is probably right about is that Williams wrote too much and, 
sadly, never quite made it as a novelist, with the possible exception of The 
Volunteers. In his oeuvre there is actually rather little cultural studies: 
much of it is better described as literary history and political theory. 
More significant directly for cultural studies, however, is Williams's 
attempt to theorize a new object and mode of enquiry, to some extent in 
isolation bur also paralleling and interacting with the work of others. As 
Inglis accurately notes, for Williams, the emphasis on ‘totality’ is crucial 
throughour his work from the 1950s to the 1980s. At the time, this 
enabled him to expand the notion of culture in a distinctive manner 
within a specific context and also to develop, however rudimentarily 
when seen with the advantage of hindsight, a form of social critique that 
is properly sensitive to the operations of communicative action, to use 


Habermas’s term. 
The Materialist Study of Culture 


Inglis is particularly unimpressed by Williams’s re-engagement with 
Marxist theory during the 1970s, whereby he aimed to supplement his- 
torical materialism with his own formulation of cultural materialism. In 
Williams’s estimation, Marxist traditions of cultural analysis had not 
generally been too materialistic, as was commonly supposed, but were 
actually ‘not materialist enough’, tending to treat linguistic and repre- 
sentational practices only as crystallized ideas to be criticized or extolled, 
therefore, ignoring the artful transformation of materials in rourine cul- 
tural practice. Brecht, Benjamin and, before them, the Left of Russian 
formalism were the exceptions that proved the rule. Williams himself 
sketched a series of intermediary concepts in order to account for the spe- 
cific materiality of communicational and cultural production. His own 
thinking on ‘relations in a whole social process’, linking the cultural and 
the historical, was clarified in the 1970s with the aid of Gramsci’s con- 
cept of hegemony. Williams had many incisive things to say about the 
politics of cultural practice and was very good on the concept of ‘deter- 
mination’, which he conceptualized as the ‘setting of limits’ rather than 
cause and effect relations. Most consequential here was Williams's con- 
cern with the institutional mediations of symbolic process, the means 
and forces of cultural production, particularly with regard to the socio- 
logical complexity of technological innovation. Williems’s critique of 
technological determinism in Televiston, Technology and Cultural Form, for 
example, ıs still well worth reading, particularly now, as an antidote to 
the neo-McLuhanite discourse which is presently so rife on information 
technologies and telematics. 
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Williams played a key role, through inspirational example and theor- 
etical clarification, in opening up a viable educational space and a 
means of analysing communications and cultural production under 
conditions of late modernity. The good sense of such a research and 
learning agenda is now so widely taken for granted that it is hard to 
appreciate just how important Williams was—though not only him— 
in showing the way forward. Unlike, say, Durkheim or Weber in soci- 
ology, Williams did not, strictly speaking, establish a school of 
thought. It fell to Stuart Hall to do that at Birmingham, to codify a 
methodology and a pedagogic practice which worked as a model for 
a while. The spectacular academic institutionalization, internation- 
alization and the curiously ironic transformations of cultural studies 
would repay close attention from a materialist perspective, the very 
perspective that Inglis decries on a number of counts since cultural 
analysis, for him, must remain a branch of philosophical and common- 
sense idealism. 


Inglis’s assessment of Williams’s contribution to cultural studies 
mainly takes the form of a literary critical reading of the major works, 
‘the canon’, and generally fails to situate them satisfactorily within their 
particular conditions of production and circulation. Admittedly, Inglis 
disclaims the intention of writing an intellectual biography—some- 
thing that would have been very useful—but this remains a biography 
of an intellectual so its treatment of Williams’s ideas remains critical. 
Although extravagant tokens of approbation are distributed liberally as 
he wends his way through the reading, because of this, it is all the more 
perplexing how low an opinion Inglis finally has of Williams's most 
important books. Of the forty-year-old Cwltwre and Society, he writes: 
‘This astonishing hybrid of a book mingles expository primer, practical- 
critical study of practical critics, anti-English polemic of the discipline 
of English, and a ponderous but moving political prose poem’ (p. 146). 
Sometimes Inglis uses the words of others to do the deed, such as Chris- 
topher Ricks on ‘the bullying and deadness of the prose’ in The Cowntry 
and the City and the opinion of ‘two admiring pupils’ that the book was 
‘too flat-footed’ (p. 237). And, of course, stuttering Gwyn Williams on 
Marxism and Literature. I d-d-efy you to read ıt without going round the 
b-b-bend’ (p. 252). Even when Inglis has a good critical point to make 
it is not entirely clear why he chooses to make it: for example, on 
Keywords, he points out that its method precedes and is therefore out- 
dated by Williams’s own professed holistic view of language and by lin- 
guistic structuralism, yet it was published as late as 1976. Yes, bat 
again: the book is a handy glossary, particularly useful to students for 
illustrating the historical sedimentation of meaning and the political 
inflection of words, and which is methodologically akin to Voloshinov’s 
historical semiotics; it is hardly a theoretical treatise on linguistics. 
On Towsrds 2000, Inglis believes Williams was striving to do too 
much with sparse intellectual resources, although he does write 
favourably about ‘mobile privatization’ and Williams's critique of ‘Plan 
X’. Criticising Wuliams’s work is not the problem: more germane 
to the tasks of biography, though, rather than casually belittling 
the work—and, directly and indirectly, the man—would have been to 
try and account for why it was taken so seriously and remains of viral 
influence. 
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The Public Intellectual 


There are two further considerations to note briefly regarding Williams's 
role in the formation of cultural studies and its connection to New Left 
politics. First, he worked in a comparable manner to a number of West- 
ero European Marxists on the cultural dimensions of politics without, in 
the early phase of the project, knowing much if anything of their work 
The intricacies of all this are too complex to cover ın a short review arti- 
cle but the point must be made thet Williams thus achieved the stature 
of a Barthes or a Lukács within the intellectual idiom of English: in this 
sense, and whatever his comparable standing is at present, he was 
unusual. Such figures are rare in Britain and Williams certainly never 
quite gained the wider public recognition and reputation that similar 
intellectuals have enjoyed in continental Europe, especially in France. 
This says as much about British intellectual and political life as it does 
about Williams. Plenty of fault can be found in Williams’s work and ın 
what gets called ‘cultural studies’ but the faults pale into insignificance 
when faced with an attempt to turn the clock back to a now thoroughly 
discredited way of studying culture. The fact of the matter ıs that 
Leavisite lit. crit., functioning as a petit-bourgeois and Anglocentric 
moral philosophy where ‘poise’ and a mystification of ‘life’ is all that 
really counts, cannot today with any credibility seek to subsume cultural 
studies within its flumsy frame. 


The second consideration 1s to do with Williams’s position within the 
New Left and Inglis’s unhappy relationship with that movement. Inglis 
traces how Williams became an ideological leader of the New Left from 
his early involvement with NLR through the various interventions and 
events in which Williams came to function as an eminence grise, always 
willing to put his name to some new initiative. What Inglis misses is 
Williams’s dialectical relation to New Left politics, the interplay 

' between his own thinking and the rise of a proliferating cultural politics; 
and, to some extent, how Williams embodied many of the strengths as 
well as the weaknesses of the British New Left. This 1s much better 
treated in Michael Kenny’s The Fsrst New Left, due, I believe, to Kenny’s 
firmer grasp of the kind of interpretative and analytical protocols that 
were developed within the intellectual and political formation which 1s 
so strangely opaque to Inglis.’ The foregrounding of ‘culture’ as actuality 
and possibility in a theorzation and politics of everyday living was a dis- 
tinctive mark of Williams and the New Left. 


Inglis’s account of the writing’and debates around the May Day Manufesto 
1n 1967 and 1968 aims to be a witty ‘comedy of manners’ of left-wing 
intellectuals and a serious extirpation of their now, to him, utterly unac- 
countable delusions. When Inglis read out this material at a Raymond 
Williams Trust conference ın Wales last year the audience was bewil- 
dered and the response was uniformly hostile. Somebody asked, breaking 
the polite conventions that rule such events nowadays, ‘Why? Why do 
it?’ It 1s the kind of satire that you might expect to read in the pages of 
the Spectator, perhaps in a guest appearance by P.J. O'Rourke, with its 
reduction of radical thought to exercises in personal aggrandizement and 
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ill-concealed hypocrisy, talking big and doing nothing practical. To put 
it very summarily, according to Inglis, the Mey Day Manifesto was an 
expression of left-wing fantasy, all the more extravagant because nobody 
in their right minds, even the authors, could really have believed in 1ts 
analysis and political efficacy at the time, least of all its coordinating 
author, Raymond Williams. We get a typical Inglis observation here: 
‘The real puzzle is why they did it. (I'd do it again)’ (p. 209). Inglis seems 
more interested in his own loss of ‘youthful idealism’ than in explaining 
the reasonable assumption of the 1960s New Left that you could have a 
more socialist policy programme than the one pursued by Harold 
Wilson, particularly when the French state was about to be seriously 
threatened by students and workers, and the British Labour government 
was supporting a vicious war conducted by the us military machine 
against the peasants of Vietnam. Are practical politicians always nght 
and radical critics always wrong? Is there no principled objection to 
Blairism, for instance, or any point in trying to look beyond it? My sus- 
picion is that Inglis always held a ‘realistic’ artitude to politics, even in 
his less world-weary youth, and never did believe in the reality of the 
desires thar still animare socialists of a more radical persuasion than him- 
self. 


Background and Character 


To be fair, there are some striking insights in this biography of Raymond 
Williams. By far the best part of the book is the story of Williams's 
childhood and early adulthood. The research is thorough and we learn 
something about Williams’s personal Seditws, in Bourdieu’s sense. Many 
witnesses have commented upon Williams’s withdrawn nature, his 
retreat into the busyness of his study, the insistent privileging of his 
writing, indifference to criticism and single-minded application to the 
tasks in hand. Williams’s background in the Welsh border country and 
his rural working-class origins are familiar. It ıs also well known that 
Williams built a novel, Border Coxntry, around his own social transition 
into the educated middle class and the experience of his father Harry, a 
signal-box operator, who was sacked and then reinstated after his 
involvement in the 1926 General Strike, and who spent much of his 
spare time market gardening. A steady job, industriousness at home, a 
persistent sense of class and place, proletarian identification and implac- 
able enmity towards the boss class, the intransigence of the politically 
hopeful and quiet man, all this seems a direct inheritance from Harry to 
Raymond Williams. There was also the marginalization of women in the 
home and the absence of overt domestic conflict to call this into ques- 
tion. Raymond Williams’s mother was a shadowy and only dimly 
recalled figure in his life. His wife, Joy, shy and reticent, was devoted to 
him and subservient to his project. Williams was, it would seem true to 
say, an old-fashioned patriarch in charge of an apparently harmonious 
household, little engaged himself in housework though keen on the gar- 
dening. He seemed to many younger observers immune to feminism and 
many of the micro-political preoccupations of more youthful genera- 
tions. Were he still alive Williams would be seventy five this year. I do 
not personally happen to know any really feminist seventy-five-year-old 
men, which is no excuse for them or for Williams but merely a sociologi- 
cal observation. Whatever one feels about this way of life, Terry Eagleton 
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was surely right to say, “There were no skeletons in the cupboard’. 
Williams was a kindly man but not, to Inglis’s chagrin, an open book or 
‘politically correct’ in a campus sense. It is as though Inglis came to 
praise Williams and wound up burying him. 


The sharp separation between private existence and public presence is 
notable in Williams’s life, and Inglis notes it in detail, passing too many 
off-hand judgements on the man in so doing, though what Williams was 
at at home during all those hours in his study where he spent the best 
part of his life was of undoubted public significance. On the stage of 
public life, Williams easily assumed the mantle of leadership in every 
situation where he found himself: the star of his school, student politico 
and editor, tank commander in the Second World War, the spokesperson 
of the Oxford University Delegacy’s tutors ın adult education during the 
19508, the skilled and forever consensus-seeking chair of his Cambridge 
English department, as well as his acknowledged pre-eminence on the 
intellectual Left in Britain. Fred Inglis says, with considerable insight in 
my opinion, that Williams was a ‘lost political leader’ (p. 303). What 
kind of socialist prime minister might he have made? Would he, the 
incorruptible critic, have become a routinely corrupted politician? These 
are speculative questions, irrelevant to actualities, and hardly serious. 
Nonetheless, they should make us ponder the problemarical relation 
between cultural politics and ‘politics proper’. 


The Jew in the Text 


Modernity and the Construction of Identity 
Edited and introduced by 

LINDA NOCHLIN AND TAMAR GARB 
‘Scholarly and absorbing...1mpresnve’ — The Sunday Times 
‘An extraordinary book... leads the reader into a general 
and enduring conundrum: the relation between making art 
and making an identity’ — Richard Sennett, Professor of the 
Humanities, New York University 





Allegonzed, abstracted and stereotyped, the Jew has been widely represented by modern 
artusts and writers. In eighteen penetrating essays, this outstanding book explores a wide 
repertory of frequently hystencal myths about Jews in modern literary and visual culture, 
including: Kathleen Adler on John Singer Sargent’s Wertheimer portraits; Gale Murray 
on Toulouse-Lautrec’s illustrations; Julia Kristeva on Proust; Sander Gilman on Salome, 
Syphilis, Sarah Bernhardt and the Modern Jewess; Steven Connor on Joyce’s Ulysses; Romy 
Golan and Michèle Cone on anti-semutic art criticism ın France; Susan Suleaman on 
Sartre; and Marshall Berman on the Jewish family romance. With 72 illustrations £18.95 


2 Thames and Hudson 
For a complete catalogue or details of mew and forthcoming tities, please write to: 30 Bloomsbury Street, London WC1B JQP 
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Scanner 
Daniel Bensaid 


Neo-Liberal Reform and 
Popular Rebellion 


Tenacious and combative strikes in the public services, millions of demonstra- 
tors on the streets, broad support from public opinion: last December's events 
in France were a lot more than a strike, indeed it is no exaggeration to call them 
an uprising by the working, producing, caring, teaching population. For the 
past several years political pundits and sociologists have been announcing, 
somewhat carelessly, that conflict had given way to consensus and the classes 
had dissolved in the grey mass of untrammelled individualism. The clocks have 
now been set right: class struggle continues and collective action is not a thing 
of the past. 


The popular eruption was fuelled by deep exasperation. People had endured a 
“lot while awaiting a promised tomorrow that, like the horizon, remained for- 
ever out of reach. They had wanted to believe in automatic and irreversible 
progress, but had suddenly discovered, for the first time in fifty years, that the 
next generation would probably have a harder time than its predecessors. 
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Behind the December movement's specific and sectoral demands, its dri- 
ving force lay in this massive rejection of a future which is no longer a 
future. It quickly became apparent thar the strikers were fighting on 
everyone’s behalf and that their aspirations placed a choice by society on 
the immediate agenda. They were struggling to resuscitate hope. 


They were also expressing a loss of confidence in rulers and elected poli- 
ticians, and a wish to be self-reliant. What 1s described as a parlamen- 
tary or political crisis looks, in reality, more like a disarray in democracy 
itself. The speeches of presidents and ministers, who do the opposite of 
what they say, are no longer believed. It 1s no longer possible to tell who 
is responsible for what, or where the real centres of decision are, what 
with the national state, the Brussels commission—end soon perhaps the 
European Bank—and the prerogatives yielded up to international insti- 
tutions like the World Trade Organization. If the impersonal power of 
mysterious ‘financial markets’ must inevitably predominate, then it 1s no 
wonder that people feel under-represented and the public domain seems 
drained of democratic substance. 


Confronted with the total breakdown of politics, the social movement 
quite naturally took charge of its own destiny. There is a striking con- 
trast between the movement's power and the absence of a political alter- 
native. But, paradoxically, the absence of a governmental solution also 
meant freedom from the electoral scheming and slippery manoeuvres 
that so often inhibited struggles in the past. 


Rejection of Neo-Liberal Counter-Reform 


The spark that ignited the powder-keg was the Juppé plan for reform of 
the social-welfare system. The Prime Minister presented this plan to the 
National Assembly, without any preliminary public discussion, as an 
emergency measure to save a welfare system threatened by its accumu- 
lated debt of 240 billion francs and an annual deficit running at 6o bil- 
lion francs. This hurried reform was presented as the first element of a 
‘coherent’ policy. Although the government soon claimed thar a failure 
of communication had caused its intentions to be misunderstood, wage- 
earners understood perfectly what was meant by this alleged ‘coherence’. 
Apart from some fairly vague tinkering with health policy, the initial 
version of the plan contained three sound motives for dissent. 


First, contrary to Chirac’s promuses during the election campaign, the 
plan was built around an increase in fiscal pressure on wages and house- 
hold incomes—including those of the retired and unemployed. The pro- 
posals for 1996 are eloquent: wage earners are supposed to provide an 
extra 40 billion francs to finance the social-security deficit, while compa- 
nies are only expected to provide five billion—half of that coming from 
pharmaceutical firms. The Juppé plan also instituted a new tax starting 
this year, the RDS (Remboursement de la dette sociale, repayment of the social 
debt), which was supposed to apply to all incomes but in practice would 
weigh most heavily on working-class living standards. This made ıt 
immediately apparent that the plan was deeply unjust. 


Second, under the pretext of correcting an imbalance in retirement 
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insurance, the plan included an alteration ın the standard conditions for 
retirement. Two years ago the unions agreed that private-sector workers 
would henceforth need to have been working for forty years—instead of 
thirty-seven and a half—before they could claim full-rate retirement 
benefit. The Juppé plan proposed to extend this measure to civil servants 
and public companies, at the same time doing away with specific 
arrangements like the one covering railwaymen. Train drivers do, in fact, 

have the right to retire at the age of fifty; what is seldom mentioned is 
that their life expectancy is ten years below the average for the whole 
population. Moreover the generalization of the forty-year retirement rule 
was patently absurd in the context of the alleged priority given to 
employment. It would compel workers whose active lives are starting 
later than they did in the past to continue working unti the age of sixty- 
five or over, blocking employment opportunities for the young. Behind 
the apparent economic irrationality, the measure makes it clear thar 
employees will practically never be able to claim full retirement benefit, 
and will have to resort increasingly to private insurance and pension 
funds to make up the difference. Although they were accused of defend- 
ing a privilege, the demonstrators and striking public-sector workers 
were really showing solidarity with the private sector by demanding a 
return to thirty-seven and a half years for all. 


Finally, although apparently ‘technical’, a third aspect of the plan may be 
the most important, as it signifies a change in the nature of the social- 
security system established after the Liberation. Social security was orig- 
inally conceived as a sort of general workers’ friendly society financed by 
the members’ contributions. That ıs why the law gave a ‘preponderant’ 
role to the trade unions in its management bodies. The system was sub- 
sequently modified—through the statutes of 1967—to establish a tri- 
partite management by the unions, the state and the employers. But the 
principle of a solidarity fund, in which wage-earners place their ‘deferred 
income’ to finance their health care and retirement costs, independently 
of changes to the parliamentary majority or budgetary juggling by the 
state, was maintained. The deduction for social security still appears on 
payslips today as a ‘contribution’, not a tax. However, the Juppé plan 
proposed gradually to transform this contribution into a tax, paid 
directly to the stare under the heading of the CSG (Contribution sociale 
géeéraltsée) instituted by the Rocard government. Overall health spend- 
ing would thus become subject to an annual parliamentary decision 10 
the same way as other budgetary choices. Amusing as it may be to wit- 
ness liberals handing over to the state the management of a social-secu- 
rity budget as large as its own budget, this fiscalization means rationing 
of health expenditure and the straightforward theft of the workers’ indi- 
rect wages. 


Nobody ıs denying that reforms are needed. But the Juppé plan was pre- 
sented, without preliminary public debate on a level appropriate to the 
issue, as the only possible reform. The social-secunty system’s 240 bil- 
lion franc debt—the state itself incidentally owes more than 300 billion 
—was invoked without any serious effort to examine its causes. Increas- 
ing health costs were bewailed, but nobody mentioned that a large 
chunk of the increase was due to physical and psychic pathologies stem- 
ming from unemployment and exclusion. Of course in reality the main 
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reason for the deficit is the growth of unemployment, leaving the social- 
security system short of more than three million contributors. Then 
there are the debts of the state and the defence ministry, the billions ın 
unpaid employers’ contributions, the social payment concessions given 
to companies to encourage them to create jobs which never materialized, 
and de facto subsidies to specific categories in deficit—for example peas- 
ancs and artisans—financed by the employees in general. Similarly, the 
problems of financing have not been seriously debated. For example, it is 
true that requiring employers to make part of the social-security contri- 
bution favours capital-intensive enterprises over labour-intensive ones. 
But it would be quite possible to correct this perverse effect by levying a 
social-solidarity tax, paid directly to the social-security system, on high 
value-added enterprises and financial revenues, without undermining 
the original principle of finance through contributions. 


The Juppé plan was thus perfectly understood as a counter-reform, 
destructive of established benefits and social bonds. Moreover, the strik- 
ers and demonstrators quickly established a connection between this 
plan and the threat to the public services, represented by a ‘draft plan’ for 
the railways proposing the closure of lines deemed unprofitable and the 
sacrifice of railways to roads, plans for partial or total privatization of 
railways, telecommunications and energy, and hospital reforms favour- 
ing private clinics at the expense of public hospitals. From the issue of 
defending social security, the mobilization grew within a month into a 
movement of general opposition to commercial globalization and the 
neo-liberal offensive, and their effects. 


An Unprecedented Movement 


Public-transport workers—both national and municipal—were the 
tough and spectacular nucleus of the strike. In other sectors, like electric- 
ity, health, education, the mail and the civil service, the movement was 
more sporadic, alternating one-day stoppages with demonstrations. 
Student participation was very patchy, the student movement did not 
play a leading role. Lastly, despite signs of sympathy and fraternization, 
the private industrial sector, intimidated by the threat of unemploy- 
ment, did not take a direct part in the struggle. But it did show solidar- 
ity by joining the demonstrations. 


Another characteristic of this movement was the giant demonstrations, 
especially in the provincial cities—though Paris was worst hit by trans- 
port difficulties: more than 100,000 in Marseilles, 80,000 in Toulouse, 
50,000 in Bordeaux, where Juppé is mayor, 60,000 ın Rouen. In some 
medium-sized towns with populations of a few thousand, like Roanne, 
Annecy or Quimperlé, a third of the total population took to the streets. 
Although it is too soon to measure the phenomenon fully, it is quite cer- 
tain that nothing like that had been seen before, not even in 1968. 
Crowds on that scale indicate clearly that the mobilization had gone well 
beyond wage-earners and acquired the dimension of a broad popular 
uprising, in which the relationship between the provinces and the capital 
was overturned for the first time. Thar 30,000 people took to the streets 
in defence of women’s rights on 25 November is an eloquent indication 
of fandamental change in French society. 
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Throughout this trial of strength between two worlds—the microcosm of 
politics and the media, and the people—which no longer speak the same 
language, the majority of ‘public opinion’, despite the inconvenience 
caused by the total paralysis of transport, supported the strikers to the 
point of accepting as legitimate the demand for payment while on strike! 


Confronted with this flood-tide, Juppé—at first arrogant and inflexible 
—was forced to retreat. The government first made budgetary promises 
to the student movement ın an attempt to separate it from the workers. 
The issue of retirement benefits was dissociated and set aside. A commit- 
ment was made to respect the specific status of groups like the railway 
workers. The draft railways plan was ‘frozen’. All of this can easily be 
reconsidered as soon as the workers drop their guard. Nevertheless, the 
strikers and demonstrators were left with the taste, not of defeat, but of 
qualified victory. They might have obtained even more were it not for 
divisions in the trade union movement that left the government a mar- 
gin of manoeuvre. Despite its massive scale, this struggle hardly gave 
birth to grassroots forms of umitary self-organization. Although the 
umon confederations—the CGT and Force Ouvrière in particular—found 
themselves side by side ın the streets, there was no trade union front 
capable of putting forward an overall strategic timetable of mobilization 
or presenting a platform of common demands. 


The affair is not over, however. As the mobilization grew, new demands 
kept emerging: on wages, on working conditions, on employment, on 
flexibility. A ‘social summit’ on employment between government and 
unions, organized in panicky haste, came up with nothing concrete. 
Juppé faces an explosive social timetable in the coming months. He is 
committed to three further-meetings on working time, youth employ- 
ment and family policy. He 1s going to have to specify the ways in which 
his plan, or what remains of it, will be implemented. The retirement 
issue will reappear on the agenda, along with the draft plan for the rail- 
ways and, most importantly, the proposals to privatize France-Télécom 
in the spring. Against a background of recession, there is only the nar- 
rowest of paths between reducing deficits, which strangles consumption, 
and the need to stimulate recovery to avoid a further steep rise in unem- 
ployment. 


The Wall of Maastricht 


Far from shackling society to archaic patterns, the popular mobilization 
is in fact attuned to the fucure, to a dynamic of reforms appropriate to a 
society based not on the competition of all against all, but on a right toa 
decent existence—to employment, housing, health and education— 
which would have some priority over the rights of property and finance. 
They are two opposed rights. And this is where the decisive choice really 
lies: between the neo-liberal counter-reform and a different direction for 
society, indissociably national and European. Putting the needs of the 
majority above unbridled competition leads to a reassessment of the way 
Europe is being constructed, all the way from the Single Act to the single 
currency. 


Of course the issue of public-sector deficits and state indebtedness— 
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including that of the United States and Japan—would still have to be 
faced, with or without Maastricht. But the frantic pursuit of criteria for 
‘convergence’, and the hurried countdown to a single currency, are 
umposing the worst solutions. Currency is not a robot fetish but an 
expression of social relations. To try to construct Europe through mone- 
tary restraint and financial deregulation is to approach the job back to 
front. The recourse to the financial categorical imperative as a way to dis- 
cipline national economues is actually setting the European project back. 
The effect is a restricted monetary Europe, a small club of a few countries 
clustered around the Deutschmark. This club does not even deserve the 


name Europe. 


To set European construction straight, one would have to start at the 
foundations. With, on one hand, the definition of a political Europe 
based on democratically debated and agreed subsidianties, and on the 
other, with the creation of an area of European social convergence: the 
gradual harmonization of wage levels, social benefits and rights; a con- 
certed and coordinated reduction in working time to generate jobs; and 
the launch of major reconstruction, on a continental scale, of public- 
transport services, telecommunications and energy. The choice 1s not 
limited to a liberal Europe running into a wall or withdrawal down the 
nationalist-populist blind alley. A different Europe, democratic and 
social, could obtain the popular legitumacy whose absence 1s so glaringly 
apparent in the case of Maastricht policy. 


Consequences for the Political and Trade Union Landscape 


Many observers have remarked that this movement lacked a political 
outcome. On the Left the Socialist Party, busy digesting its six years of 
faithful management service to capital, has shown exemplary discretion 
and refrained from suggesting any kind of solution. Jospin remained 
practically invisible throughout the conflict, imprisoned by a European 
project and Treaty of which social democracy, along with the moderate 
liberals, had been the most zealous architect. Things are not all that dif- 
ferent on the Right. Harassing fire has been directed at the Prime 
Minister by Balladur as well as Pasqua and Seguin. But their proclama- 
tions on the need for ‘a different policy’ sound hollow, for what is meant 
is not just another method of government based on dialogue, or a better 
balance between austerity and reform, but an outright inversion of social 
priorities in direct contradiction to the convergence criteria. A different 
policy would thus mean a painful revision of the European project, some- 
thing neither the right-wing majority nor the Socialist Party is prepared 
to risk. 


The National Front might have been expected to use the events to make 
some sort of populist capital. What ıt actually did was to condemn the 
movement and oppose it openly, striving without success to rouse the 
‘users’ against the strikers. There remains the possibility, however, that it as 
may still profit electorally from the discredit of the parliamentary Right 
and the paralysis of the Left. In the end, thanks largely to the role played 
by the cer, the Communist Party may be the only major party to have 
emerged unscathed, while carefully avoiding any move that might 
widen the latent political crisis. Under these conditions, the social 
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earthquake will not lead to any immediate upheaval on the political 
scene, but rather to sporadic, partial and molecular changes. 


The main changes, which are already apparent, will affect trade unions. 
When the movement started, superficial commentators were harping on 
the unrepresentative nature of French trade unionism. In fact union 
membership, with around ten per cent of employees unionized, is at a 
low ebb. But it is a militant minority, and every professional election 
confirms the representativeness of the confederations. 


It seems more than likely that the December strikes will cause a signifi- 
cant movement towards reunionization; but they have also caused 
considerable changes to the trade union landscape. The confederate 
leadership of the CFDT, headed by Nicole Notat, openly acted as strike- 
breakers in order to become the government’s privileged interlocutor. 
On the other hand, Force Ouvriére (FO), the traditional representative of 
this collaborationist, responsible, ‘constructive’ trade unionism, 
appeared extremist for reasons which are not necessarily all that noble. 
The Juppé reform of the social-security system has broken this umon’s 
hegemony over the running of health-ınsurance funds, from which FO 
used to draw a significant proportion of its resources. The December 
ordeal will have lasting consequences for these two confederations. In the 
CFDT, an opposition consisting particularly of the transport federation 
and some of the big regional unions is calling for an extraordinary con- 
gress. The FO congress, scheduled for two months hence, will see a mod- 
erate candidate opposed by an alliance between Marc Blondel, the 
Gaullist who took a leading role in the strikes, and the Lambertist mili- 
tants—Lambert being one of the historic leaders of French Trotskyism. 
In the final analysis it was the CGT, whose congress took place in the 
middle of the events, which made a show of strength and projected the 
image of a combative union. 


Perhaps most important for the future, however, is the assertion of an 
autonomous—but not sectional—trade unionism, of which suD (Soli- 
danté, Unité, Démocratie), established in the post and telecommunica- 
tions industry, is probably the best example. This union emerged in 
1988 after an exclusion from the CFDT; independent and democratic, 
animated by leftist militants, it very quickly became—with nearly 30 
per cent support in the professional elections—the second biggest force 
in telecommunications, close on the heels of the CGT, at a time when the 
CFDT was collapsing. In the December movement SUD, along with other 
autonomous unions, like the tax officials’ union, played a role extending 
well beyond its specific area, and is preparing to challenge the threat of 
privatization that hangs over the profitable public company France- 
Télécom. 


The other mayor development is a clear inversion of the balance of forces 
among the teaching unions. Three years ago, the social-democratic lead- 
ership of the FEN (Fédération de l'Education Nationale, with about 
400,000 members) engineered a split, fearing that ıt would be put ina 
minority by the rise of elements close to the Communist Party, especially 
in lycées and colleges. The split produced two federations, the rump of 
the FEN and the new Fédération Syndicale Unitaire (Fsu). This enabled 
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the FEN to retain its hegemony among primary schoolteachers. In the 
struggles last December, however, the FSU marginalized the FEN com- 
pletely. Already predominant in secondary and higher education, it 18 
now certain to become the majority union among primary teachers. 
Given the specific influence of unionism 1n education, the FSU, run 
mainly by the Communist Party and far-left militants, played a positive 
role in the movement by trying to assemble the common unionist front 
that was so sorely needed. 


Response of the Intellectuals 


Lastly, the bashful silence of the politicians made a space for the remobul- 
ization of ‘intellectuals’, reputed to have become depoliticized and indif- 
ferent. This resulted in two completely contradictory calls. One, made 
on the initiative of the review Esprit and signed notably by the sociolo- 
gist Alain Touraine, the philosopher Paul Ricoeur and the modernist 
‘deuxième gauche’ inspired by the Fondation Saint-Simon, extolled 
throughout the ‘courage of Nicole Notat’ without taking a clear position 
on either of the two main questions—support for the strikers and rejec- 
tion of the Juppé plan. The second appeal, made by Pierre Bourdieu and 
others, urging active political and material support for the strikers and 
their demands, was widely heard and well received. 


Last December's strikers and demonstrators proved that it was possible 
to make the government back off, to resist the effects of commercial 
globalization, to stop the liberal offensive in its tracks. The events have 
created a new situation ın which the old and new are entangled. The 
popular mobilization is inventing its own future. It has outlined a possi- 
ble alternative to the dictatorship of ‘financial markets’ and the reign of 
inhuman competition. There has already been much speculation on the 
significance of this social explosion. A lot of journalists want to see 1t as 
the last archaic strike of an era which is ending. Why should it not be the 
first great anti-neo-liberal strike of the coming century? 
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Boris Kagarlitsky 


The Russian Parliamentary Elections: 
Results and Prospects 


In the weeks after the Russian parliamentary elections of 17 December 
last year, the view of the results that prevailed in official and business 
circles could be summarized as follows: ‘Nothing terrible has happened, 
and there won’t be big changes.’ Evidence that this view was shared by 
the Russian business elite was provided by the relative stability of the 
dollar exchange rate. This not only failed to burst out of the ‘rouble corri- 
dor’ after the elections, but did not even move seniicanty within the 
bounds which the corridor imposes on it. 


It ıs revealing that the leaders of the Communist Party of the Russian 
Federation (KPRF) did not-expect any marked changes to follow the elec- 
tions either, The Communist Party leaders spoke only of the need for the 
course of official policy to be corrected. The truth, however, is that very 
dramatic changes lie ahead. The relationship of political forces has 
altered, along with their degree of influence and their structural coher- 
ence. These changes have been so far-reaching that the dynamic of the 
political process will inevitably change as well. All the old schemes will 
turn to dust, and completely new situations will arise. 


The first result of the elections will be the consolidation, growth and 
internal structural development of the ‘big four’ parties that were victo- 
rious in the elections. So far there are no grounds for stating that the 
fragmentation of the political spectrum and the mosaic-like character of 
Russian politics has been fully overcome. Apart from the ‘big four’— 
the Communist Party, Our Home is Russia (NDR), Zhirinovsky’s Liberal 
Democratic Party of Russia (LDPR), and Yabloko—a series of other par- 
ties, none of which surmounted the 5 per cent barrier, will also be repre- 
sented in parliament as a result of having won seats in single-member 
constituencies. There is no reason to think that the development of a 
multi-party system will be limited to the swallowing of these minor 
formations by the ‘big four’. To some degree this process will occur, first 
of all on the level of the parliamentary fractions, but at the same time 
there will be fusions between small parties trying to avoid being 
ingested by the largest groups. The result could be the emergence of six 
or seven parties or blocs operating over Russia as a whole, while 
all the others gradually wither or are forced off the political stage. If 
this does not amount to the ‘Europeanization’ of the Russian political 
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system, then at least a degree of order and rationality will have been 
introduced into ıt. 


Unlike the triumph of the Liberal Democratic Party ın 1993, the 
Commuauuist Party’s victory was not the result of a successful television 
campaign. The gains for che Communists resulted from serious organiza- 
tional work in the provinces and from shifts in popular consciousness. 
The swing to the Left has mainly benefited the largest left party, to a 
degree even at the expense of other leftists. 


The advances made by the Communist Party were relatively even, with 
dramatic gains even ın traditionally anticommunist districts. In the 
Kuzbass coal region the Communist Party scored a sweeping victory, 
winning four out of five deputies’ mandates—this outcome is explained 
partly by the popularity of local political leader, Aman Tuleev, who ran 
on the Communist list. In Moscow, the 15 per cent vote for the party is 
evidence of ımportant shifts within the middle layers of the population: 
here the Communist Party managed to outstrip Yegor Gaidar’s party, 
Russia’s Democratic Choice, even though Moscow represented Gaidar’s 
last bastion. The only reason why the Communist Party’s success in the 
capital did not extend to victories in the single-member constituencies 
was that the Communists proved unable to field candidates who satisfied 
the demands of the politically sophisticated Muscovites. 


The ‘Civilizing’ Electoral Law 


One is forced to conclude that the electoral law, criticized so often both 
before and during the elections, worked surprisingly well. The task of 
any electoral system 1s to ensure a real preponderance for the victors— 
the principle of governabiliry—whuile at the same time ensuring the 
presence in the parliament of all the other forces which enjoy significant 
support—the principle of representativeness. These two requirements 
contradict one another, and in every country the task of the authors of the 
electoral law 1s to seek a compromise between them. It might be said 
that the application in practice of the Russian electoral law allowed this 
compromise to be achieved, though in a somewhat unexpected manner. 
The proportional system, which was intended to ensure the representa- 
tion of minorities, in fact guaranteed a strong preponderance of the 
largest parties, which benefited from the dividing up of the votes cast for 
groups which failed to cross the 5 per cent barrier. The ‘booty’ that went 
to the victors amounted to almost half the number of votes cast for the 
party lists, something which ın Europe 1s typical only of countries with a 
clearly expressed majoritarian system. Meanwhile, in the single-member 
constituencies, where the mayjoritarian system operates, and which is 
supposed to strengthen the positions of the largest parties, numerous 
representatives of small parties and ‘outsider’ movements were elected. 
Almost all the parties and groups which had even a minimal number of 
supporters thus finished with representation in the Duma. Russia once 
again proved its uniqueness. 


Although the electoral system functions in a manner quite different from 
those in Europe, one cannot deny the ‘civilizing’ effect of the electoral 
' law, which punished politicians for arrogant and irresponsible behaviour. 
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At the same time, it cannot be said that electors who gave their votes to 
the minority parties were punished. This latter point becomes clearer if 
we reflect that Russian politics features the interplay of five main cur- 
rents: nationalists, conservatives, liberals, cencrists and leftists. It is these 
currents, rather than the parties, that provide the basis for political 
delineations and for the structuring of public opinion. The 1995 elec- 
tions saw all five currents win representation in the Duma, almost in 
direct proportion to their popularity among the electors. The overall 
number of Duma seats won by the Communist Party, the Agrarians and 
other leftists was ın line with the combined percentage of votes that 
went to all the left candidates and blocs—that is, the Communist Party, 
Touling Russia, Power to the People and the Agrarian Party. Zhirinov- 
sky’s Liberal Democratic Party, in turn, received additional seats at the 
expense of Alexander Rutskoi’s Derzhava (Great Power) and the Con- 
gress of Russian Communities (KRO). The combined proportion of 
Duma positions won by Our Home 1s Russia and Yabloko was close to 
the overall percentage of votes cast for all the liberal or conservative— 
pro-government or ‘Westernizing’, to use different terminology—aght- 
wing groups, that is, Our Home is Russia, Yabloko, Russia's Democratic 
Choice, Common Cause, the Party of Russian Unity and Accord, and 
Forward Russia! i 


It could be said that the only current to suffer a definite loss was the cen- 
trists—the Ivan Rybkin Bloc, My Homeland, the Union of Labour, the 
Social Democrats, Women of Russia and so forth. Nevertheless, leading 
figures from a number of these blocs were elected from single-member 
districts. Among the groups that missed out here were the Social Demo- 
crats and the Union of Labour. It is clear that the centrists were punished 
less by the electoral system than by the voters. The blocs which per- 
formed worst were those without a programme and ideology comprehen- 
sible to the masses—the centrists in general were lacking 1n this respect 
—and without popular leaders. 


Stalinists, Punks, and Spartak Fans 


A further development ın December 1995 was a dramatic change in the 
relationship of forces within the camp of the opposition. If it was possi- 
ble before 1995 to speak of the nationalists as the leading opposition cur- 
rent, this distinction has now clearly been won by the leftists. The 
Liberal Democratic Party and Communist Party have not simply 
changed places. The slump 1n popularity of the Liberal Democratic Party 
took place against the background of a general decline of the Russian 
nationalist movement. In 1993 the Liberal Democratic Party alone 
received a higher percentage of votes than the 1995 figures for the 
Liberal Democrats, the Congress of Russian Communities, Great Power 
and the smaller nationalist groups taken together. It should also be 
remembered that ın 1993 a section of the nationalists agitated for a boy- 
cott of the elections. Meanwhile, ın 1995 the Communist Party alone 
achieved a better result than the Communists and the Agrarians com- 
bined two years earlier. 


The fact that the Sralinists and other ultra-leftists from Toiling Russia 
came close to crossing the 5 per cent barner is also highly significant. 
IIQ 


Toiling Russia lacked substantial material resources, made almost no use 
of television apart from its allotment of free broadcast time, and did not 
print leaflets; ıt remained a ‘party of the streets’. Meanwhile Russia’s 
Democratic Choice, with considerable funds at its disposal and the sup- 
port of such leading mass-media organs as the newspaper Izvestiya, not ~ 
only failed to reach the 5 per cent barrier but also remained behind Toil- 
ing Russia. The election results testify to the fact that Gaidar's doctrin- 
aire liberalism 1s rejected by society no less than the Stalinism of Toiling 
Russia; in fact, the lapse of time and the quite new situation in the coun- 
try mean that voters have a more lively fear of shock therapy than they do 
of a return to the Terror. 


Although Gaidar’s supporters will remain a solid, self-absorbed group— 
like Stalinists, anarchists, punks, fans of the Spartak football team and so 
` on—they will inevitably be forced out of political Life. Their failure at 
the elections will lead to a loss of sponsors, will encourage people to 
defect to groups with better prospects, and will bring about a weakening 
of interest on the part of the mass media. 


a 
The decline of the ‘democrats’ has been manifested not only in the col- 
lapse of Russia's Democratic Choice. There has also been a qualitative 
deterioration in the structure and geography of the ‘democratic elec- 
torate’. In practice, only people who had voted for ‘democratic’ parties in 
1993 voted for them in 1995—but in lesser numbers. 


An exception should be made here for the people who voted for Our 
Home is Russie. This party received a significant proportion of its sup- 
port from the army, with whole units casting votes in its favour. The 
army once again showed itself to be a disciplined force, bur if there is a 
change of regime the army could vote with identical discipline for a dif- 
ferent set of authorities. Other Our Home is Russia voters included peo- 
ple who could be described as ‘boss lovers’. These are mainly pensioners 
who revere power as such. In 1990 they voted for the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, in 1991 for the preservation of the Soviet Union, in — 
1993 for Russia’s Choice, and in 1995 for Our Home is Russia. If the 
Communists were to return to power, these people would once again 
turn out and vote for them. According to estimates by sociologists, such 
‘boss lovers’—otherwise known as ‘supporters of stability —make up 
some 5 to 7 per cent of voters in Russia, Military personnel and their 
families, meanwhile, account for about 5 per cent of the electorate. It 
seems that Our Home is Russia failed to make full use of the opportuni- 
ties it enjoyed even among these layers. 


The failures of the Congress of Russian Communities and of Ivan Ryb- 
kin’s Bloc were linked closely to the success of Our Home is Russia. The 
general narrowing of the regime’s electoral base meant that there was no 
room on the political scene for a ‘reserve party of power’. On the left 
flank, Rybkin’s bloc put in a more or less open bid for the role of such a 
feserve party, while the Congress of Russian Communities sought to dod 
the same on the right. But the regime’s supporters—who, as explained, 
were strikingly few—closed ranks around Our Home 1s Russia and did 
not yield to temptations from either the Left or Right. 


Meanwhile, Rybkin and the leaders of the Congress of Russian 
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Communities were unquestionably to blame for their own undoing. This 
was particularly true of the Congress of Russian Communities, whose 
high rating during the summer and autumn of 1995 was not simply due 
to journalistic lies or errors by sociologists. But after the task of publiciz- 
ing the Congress of Russian Communities passed from the journalists to 
the bloc’s own propagandists and image-makers, the helpless incompe- 
tence of this team became obvious. So too did the helplessness of the 
leaders of the Congress of Russian Communities, who included not a 
single politician. 


Bosses and Politicians 


The elections of 1995 overturned the stereotype, which had become well 
established in Russia, according to which bosses and political leaders are 
identical—the list of ‘100 top politicians of Russia’ carried periodically 
by the newspaper Nexavisimaya Gazeta might better be called ‘roo top 
Russian bosses’, since it includes only five or six professional politicians. 
The leaders of the Congress of Russian Communities were the victims of 
their own prejudices and of the illusions holding sway among the Rus- 
sian elite. Their propeganda was constructed around unrestrained self- 

pruse, and simply repelled voters. It is true that the same could be said of 
the propaganda of Rybkin, the Union of Labour, Our Home is Russia 
and Yabloko. The latter two parties, however, had stable constituencies, 
and consequently did not suffer particularly from the shortcomings of 
their election campaigns. Moreover, the actions and initiatives of the 
Our Home is Russia and Congress of Russian Communities leaders were 
on a distinctly higher plane than the work of their propagandists. This 
cannot be said of the deeds of Skokov and Rybkin. 


Influenced by press reports, many voters held a favourable opinion of the 
Congress of Russian Communities until the bloc’s campaign caused 
them to think again. Ivan Rybkin, meanwhile, never had anything but a 
bad reputation, and did everything in his power to confirm the impres- 
sion voters held of him. 


The failure of the Union of Labour was predicted by the great majority of 
observers, and eventually exceeded their expectations. The notion of an 
alliance between trade union officials and enterprise directors who were 
failing to pay wages to their employees was obviously not impressive to 
voters, but the main cause of the debacle lay elsewhere. Neither the 
directorial nor the trade union wing of the Union of Labour had a clear 
political ideology, or any grasp of how to operate politically. The bloc 
scored only 1.7 per cent of the vote even though the Federation of Inde- 
pendent Trade Unions of Russia (FNPR) has 50 million members and can 
call on tens of thousands of trade union functionaries—this is not to 
speak of the management staff of enterprises. The derisory result amply 
demonstrates the total incapacity of these structures to mobilize even 
their own staff. This outcome will be cited by enemies of the Federation 
as convincing proof thar the great majority of people who belong to its 
trade unions regard their membership as something purely formal. 
The refusal by the Federation leaders to accept responsibility for this 
failure and to recognize the problems facing them represents an addi- 
tional moral defeat. Speaking at the second congress of the oil and gas 
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construction workers’ union on 20 December, Federation Chairperson 
Mikhail Shmakov characterized the results of the elections as a success 
which need to be developed further. So no conclusions were drawn from 
the defeat. The opponents of the Federation’s leadership in the trade 
union movement, meanwhile, had also suffered a defeat after linking ~ 
themselves to the Congress of Russian Communities; consequently, no 
clear alternative was posed within the movement to the strategy of the 
Federation’s leadership. This situation will lead to the gradual weaken- 
ing and perhaps extinction of the traditional trade union structures, 
which are likely to concentrate their energies increasingly on a single 
task: managing their property. The ‘alternative’ trade unions also went 
down to defeat, though this was less apparent, since their candidates 
were hidden in various blocs. 


Although the alternative trade unions are not in a condition to exploit 
the crisis of the Federation, it 1s quite probable that a flow of activists 
and entire organizations to the ‘alternatives’ will occur, and that direct 
links, by-passing the Federation, will arise between traditional and alter- 
native trade unions. This process will acquire particular strength if the 
alternative unions, overcoming their liberalism and anticommunism, 
prove better able than the Federation somenk/atwra to join in the general 
shift of society to the Left. 


The Failure of Ministerial Politics 


After the rout of the Congress of Russian Communities, the second sen- 
sation of the elections was the failure of the Agrarian Party of Russia. It 
appears that the Agrarians were punished for their collaborationism and 
for the fact that instead of acting as a party of the peasantry in the Duma, 
they acted as a lobby for the rural bureaucracy. The defeat of Women of 
Russia, the Union of Labour, and the Agrarians shows the futility of try- 
1ng to conduct ‘ministerial politics’. The Agrarians, who have retained 
their group ın the Duma, nevertheless have a serious chance to rebuild 
their influence. To achieve this, they need to become more a party of the * 
villages and less a party of the agrarian lobby A possible solution for the 
Agrarians could be to form a fraction ın the Duma with independent 
urban leftists and members of small left parties. 


One predicted sensation that did not come to pass was associated with the 
votes, more than 4 per cent of the total, that went to the Party of Workers’ 
Self-Management. This left-radical sounding title, together with the 
name of the eye surgeon Svyatoslav Fyodorov, was enough to raise this 
hastily assembled party into the group of ‘four percenters’, With neither 
programme nor ideology, the Party of Workers’ Self-Management was 
essentially no more than a group of people out to win deputies’ positions. 
Despite its name, the party was right-populist in character—to appreci- 
ate this, it is enough to recall Fyodorov’s support for private medicine and 
his argument that Russia would be saved by ‘Christ in the uniform of ~ 
Pinochet’. Fyodorov managed to win a deputy’s mandate, but his party 
did not pass the 5 per cent barrier, which suggests thar Russian society 
has developed a certain immunity to politics of this kind. 


On the whole, famous personalities failed to justify the hopes placed in 
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them. In the single-member constituencies people who were well- 
known—though not necessarily for their political services—were often 
victorious, but they proved incapable of drawing general-list votes 
behind them. Neither stars nor generals were attractive to the voters. 


Also mistaken were the presidential experts who forecast that an increase 
in the number of voters who came to the polling stations on 17 
December would seriously change the relationship of forces. The presi- 
dential staffers counted on floating voters who had not made up their 
minds during the course of the campaign. These people made their 
choices literally ın the polling booths, and in most cases voted for the 
most ‘inoffensive’, politically ‘neutral’ lists. This led to a dramatic 
increase in the share of votes going to outsiders, but did not spell success 
for any of the blocs of this type. In sum, the outcome of the elections was 
decided not by the mass character of the voting, but by its degree of dis- 
cipline. The ‘last-minute’ votes were almost all wasted, and the increased 
voter turnout had no effect on the distribution of seats in the Duma. The 
high rate of participation increased the percentage of votes going to 
Women of Russia, and lowered the chances of the Agrarians. But 
Women of Russia nonetheless failed to surmount the 5 per cent barrier, 
and the failure of the Agrarian Party was predetermined not by the par- 
ticipation rate, but by the weakening of its position among rural resi- 
dents. The floating voters also guaranteed that organizations perceived 
as extremist—such as Russia’s Democratic Choice and Toiling Russia— 
would not make it into the Duma. 


The ‘Big Four’ Boxed-In 


If the losing parties are now being forced to fight for their survival, the 
‘big four’ parties are also encountering serious problems following the 
elections. The main problem for all the winning parties is that they 
appear to have reached the limits of their growth. This is quite clear with 
both the Communist Party and Our Home ıs Russia. The elections 
showed the restricted character of their social bases. However, Yabloko 
and the Liberal Democratic Party are also at the limits of their potentual. 
The percentage of votes that went to the Liberal Democrats was down 
dramatically, while the increase in the vote for Yabloko was not enough 
to compensate for the collapse of Russia’s Democratic Choice. Our Home 
is Russia and Russia’s Democratic Choice simply divided up the votes 
that had earlier gone to Russia’s Choice. Yabloko managed to strengthen 
its positions in the geographical constituencies, but the increase in its 
vote did not fulfil the hopes of Grigory Yavlinsky. The Yabloko leader 
could draw satisfaction from the fact that he, rather than Gaidar, is now 
perceived as the leading liberal-Westernizer in Russia. But considering 
the drift away from such attitudes in the country, this is an extremely 
dubious distinction. 


For the leaders of the ‘big four’, an even greater problem than the limited 
size of their constituencies is the obvious exhaustion of their strategies. 
All these parties counted on forming coalitions with intermediate forces. 
Now they have practically no room for manoeuvre, especially in view of 
the forthcoming presidential elections. They have a choice either of mak- 
ing concessions to their direct adversaries—running the risk of creating 
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dissatisfaction in their own ranks and demobilizing their electoral sup- 
porters at the very moment when they need to be actrvated—or of taking 
the path of confrontation. In other words, they can either lose face, or 
‘show their true faces’. For Our Home is Russia the problem is especially 
serious, since the regime’s strategy clearly anticipated that reserve - 
options would be available—in the form of Yuri Skokov, Ivan Rybkin 
and Arkady Volsky. However, the failure of the Congress of Russian 
Communities, of Rybkin’s bloc and of the Union of Labour means that 
these coalitions are not viable. 


A refusal to make serious changes to the government’s composition and 
policies will be taken as a sign of disrespect for the wishes of the elec- 
torate—it is not only oppositionists who are now making statements to 
this effect, but even the Mayor of Moscow, Yuri Luzhkov. But serious 
concessions will be interpreted as a sign of weakness, especially since the 
officials of the present government are quite incapable of adjusting their 
course. Account must be taken of the fact that, behind the general 
promises of ‘increased attention to social needs’, stands the necessity for a 
complete review of the priorities and parameters of the 1996 budget, as - 
well as for radical changes to the whole decision-making mechanism, to 
taxation policy, to the approach to state property and privatization, and 
to relations with the regions. Any measures which fail to touch on these 
issues will simply be ineffective, while serious attempts to resolve them 
will arouse conflicts within the government itself. 


Results and Prospects 


Most probably, the president and the government will confine them- 
selves to symbolic gestures in the direction of the opposition and to mak- 
ing concessions of little significance. It will not be possible to relieve the 
situation to any substantial degree through such methods. The govern- 
ment cannot adjust its course without entering into dialogue with the 
Communist Party. If a compromise is made on terms advantageous to the 
Communists, it will strengthen their position 1n the run-up to the presi- ~ 
dential elections—but the government will not agree to such a thing. 
Meanwhile, it is possible that the Communist Party will be urged to 
accept a compromise on terms set by the authorities—bur they will be 
unable to accept such a deal in the pre-election period. 


This situation is also arousing confusion in the leadership of the 
Communist Party. On 18 December, for example, Gennady Zyuganov 
was still talking of a patriotic coalition with the participation of the 
Congress of Russian Communities. But next day, when the scale of the 
defeat suffered by the Congress had emerged, Zyuganov called for the 
creation of a ‘grand coalition’ involving Yabloko. It is also significant 
that he said not a word about the possibility of forming a left bloc, evi- 
dently considering that the thirty-odd Duma seats won by other leftists 
would not resolve the issue, and thar these deputies would vote with the 
Communist Party in any case. The latter, however, is not guaranteed, 
especially if the Party takes unpopular positions. An attempt to create a 
‘grand coalition’ will cause friction between the leaders and the ranks of 
the Communist Party, perhaps inducing a section of their activists and 
supporters—and even deputies—to switch their allegiances either to 
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Toiling Russia or to smaller left parties, from the Agrarians to the Party 
of Labour which have representatives in the Duma. 


The government can no longer count on the support of the Liberal 
Democratic Party and of Yablako on many questions, since these parties 
also have their eyes on the presidential elections. The peculiarity of the 
situation is that all four parties with fractions in the Duma have presi- 
dential ambitions, and ın the conditions of Russia, this makes serious 
collaboration between them impossible. 


The decline of the Liberal Democrats will force Zhirinovsky to toughen 
his stance towards the present regime. During 1993 and 1994 the 
Liberal Democrats criticized the government on a rhetorical level, while 
at the same time supporting it on all the most important questions such 
as the overthrowing of the Supreme Soviet, the adoption of a new consti- 
tution, the budget, and the war ın Chechenia. The price paid has been a 
significant loss of votes. In the lead-up to the presidential elections, the 
Party cannot allow a further decline. 


Yabloko, meanwhile, has concentrated on the following strategy: while 
in essence urging the same policies as the regime, its leaders have consis- 
tently taken their distance from the authorities, accusing them of cor- 
ruption, authoritarianism, incompetence end so forth. This line can be 
continued up to the point where Yabloko comes to power as a ‘democra- 
tic alternative’. But it currently excludes the Party from a partial role ın 
government, since this would mean accepting responsibility for unpopu- 
lar measures—something which Grigory Yavlinsky and other Yabloko 
leaders fear above everything else. At a time when the influence of the 
‘democrats’ is in general decline, Yavlinsky will succeed in maintaining 
his position only by putting as much distance as possible between him- 
self and the government. 


While recognizing the need for a change of course, the government thus 
has neither the political, technical or financial means to carry it out. The 
opposition, meanwhile, cannot reconcile itself to this state of affairs at a 
time when the presidential elections are drawing near. As a result, a gen- 
eral search for compromise will give rise only to new conflicts, while con- 
cessions made by the'regime will only serve to speed its collapse. Most 
likely, the course of events will resemble that seen with the Supreme 
Soviet in 1992; after a few attempts to find agreement and a few ‘steps to 
the Left’, the authorities will once again toughen their course. 


The situation prior to the presidential elections also makes bitter clashes 
within the Duma inevitable. With no force enjoying a clear majority, 
this will lead to political paralysis. It is possible that this situation will 
be accompenied by a gradual strengthening of the opposition flank, as 
independent deputies move leftward and radicalize under the impact of 
events; the experience of the Supreme Soviet is indicative here. 


The coming presidential election may well be followed by early parlia- 
mentary elections in 1996 or 1997. If the presidential poll goes ahead at 
all, the winner will not be able to work effectively with the present 
Duma, which will no longer reflect a changed disposition of forces. The 
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Russian constitution was copied from that of France, and French experi- 
ence shows that the system can function effectively only if parliament is 
almost powerless—as in Russia in 1994 and 1995—or if presidential 
supporters make up a clear majority within ıt. The role of the parliament 
in the period until the election will increase, especially since the ques- 
tion of amendments to the constitution will be on the agenda. These 
amendments may well be moved as a result of joint efforts by the 
Communist Party and Yabloko, since here their interests coincide. But a 
strengthening of the role of parliament also means a growing need to 
establish a pro-presidential majority within it. Such an attempt could be 
made six months after the presidential elections, on the expiry of the 
twelve-month period during which the president does not have the nght 
to dissolve the Duma. In this case, we would have to go through early 
parliamentary elections ın the spring of 1997. 


d 


The End of Guided Democracy 


The elections of 1995 showed that the attempts by Yeltsin’s circle to cre- 
ate a model of ‘guided democracy’ in Russia have ended in failure. The > 
political process is becoming less and less controllable, and is acquiring 
the same features that characterized it in the period leading up to 
October 1993. If we project the results of the 1995 parliamentary elec- 
tions forward to the presidential poll of 1996, the prospects for the cur- 
rent elite become quite unpleasant. If voters repeat their choices of 
December 1995, Zyuganov and Zhirinovsky will be competing ın the 
second round. Until recently it seemed quite possible thar the Commun- 
ist Party would nominate another candidate instead of Zyuganov. But 
the Communists’ success on 17 December strengthened Zyuganov’s 
chances as leader of the opposition in the presidential election. Ryzhkov 
was left with few chances of securing Communist Party support follow- 
ing the failure of his bloc. Even before the December elections, Zyuga- 
nov had begun trying to create for himself the image of a moderate and 
respectable candidate. He was aided in this by a section of the press and 
by business circles who were already beginning to establish links with `| 
the Communists. Zyuganov is now in a position to use the parliamentary 
tribune much more effectively. 


Until now, the strategy of the ruling circles has consisted in trying to 
create a situation in which Zhirinovsky runs in the second round against 
a common regime candidate, either Yeltsin, Chernomyrdin or Yavlinsky. 
According to this scheme, Zhirinovsky, with his extremist rhetoric, will 
help the authorities win the presidential election. But the simple possi- 
bility that the candidate endorsed by the regime might finish up in third 
place has overturned all these calculations. The Communist Party’s vic- 
tory over the Liberal Democratic Party in the parliamentary elections is 
thus forcing a re-evaluation of all the strategies related to the presiden- 
tial poll. 


A second variant foreseen by the ruling circles will also be extremely dif- 
ficult to implement. This involves putting forward for president a ‘neu- 
tral’, popular candidate, acceptable to the authorities but not linked to 
the regime in popular consciousness. The collapse of the Congress of 
Russian Communities and the centrists has left little time to seek such a 
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replacement. The problem is all the greater for the reason that while 
Russians might love the victims of suffering, they do not forgive losers. 


If Yeltsin runs in the elections—which must be considered highly likely 
—it is virtually guaranteed that the second round will be fought out 
between two candidates distasteful to the regime. The problem lies not 
simply in the fact that Yeltsin, with his popularity rating in the range of 
6 to ro per cent, has little chance of making it through to the second 
round. His participation in the elections would split the votes of the 
right-wing liberals and strengthen the presidential ambitions of politi- 
cians who would reason that outstripping Yeltsin would not be particu- 
larly difficult. 


The people around the president are thus faced with a choice: either to 
stop the presidential elections of June 1996 from going ahead, or to pre- 
vent Yeltsin from taking part in this process. Even among Yeltsin’s close 
associates, many people are now wondering how he might be forced out 
of the race but it is hard to see how this could be done legally and with- 
out serious destabilization. 


Even if Yeltsin does not run in the elections—because of death, illness or 
voluntary withdrewal— Chernomyrdin and Yavlinsky could not be cer- 
tain of getting through to the second round. The economic situation will 
not improve radically by the summer, and in many respects could well 
deteriorate. The stabilization of the rouble was achieved through artifi- 
cial measures which are costing the economy dear. If the economy cannot 
be propped up, this will be perceived as a defeat for the government. 
Even if successes are registered, society is clearly discontented with the 
social and economic costs of financial stabilization, as was already appar- 
ent ın 1995. How financial stabilization can be combined with the 
regume’s promise of ‘increased attention to social welfare’ remains a 
mystery. 


A Russian Kwasniewski? 


Meanwhile, the authorities cannot afford to take risks in the presidential 
election. Even if the risk of defeat is not as great as might at first appear, 
the mere theoretical possibility of failure is enough for part of the ruling 
circles to raise the question of postponing the election or cancelling it 
altogether. 


The opposition 1s expecting massive falsification of the returns in the 
presidential election, but in practice the regime has only limited opportu- 
nities for successful fraud. Effective falsification would require the 
collusion of the bureaucracy at all levels. This is impossible, since the 
country no longer has a single, centralized apparatus of rule, or a single 
somenk/atera with common interests. The interests of the bureaucracies at 
various levels and in various regions are different, and their actions will 
conflict as well. It 1s possible, of course, that voting figures in 
various regions will be ‘corrected’, but the experience of 1993 and 1995 
indicates that this will not have a decisive influence on the political result. 


The more chance the opposition bas of winning the presidential election, 
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the more it kiska provoking the blows of the regime. In this situation, 
playing the game by constitutional rules is ceasing to be possible. For 
Russia's rulers, one last constitutional option remains—to find among 
the Communists a ‘Russian Kwasniewski’ who would guarantee a con- 

_ tinuation of current policies. But doing this ın Russia would not be easy, -9 
since the country’s social structure, political culture and economic situa- 
tion are qualitatively different from those of Poland. Even the most mod- 
erate opposition candidate would be significantly to the left of 
Kwasniewski—if, that is, such a candidate really wanted to win the elec- 
tion and then retain power. 


The nearer the election, the harder it will be for the authorities to control 
the situation. This means either a chaotic ‘democratic process’, fraught 
with the danger of an authoritarian coup, or the coup itself, precipitating 
broad but chaotic and ineffective resistance. 


Translated by Renfrey Clark 


International TechnoCities Conference 
Culture & Political Economy of the Digital Revolution 
Coventry University - March 29th / 30th 1996 


The development of new communications technologies promises tc 
revolutionise everyday life In advanced capitalist economies. The distinctions arounc 
which life has been organised are thus threatened. 

This unique Intemational conference will move beyond the prevalen- 
discources of technologically-driven utoplas and dystoples. Employing a measure 
response to the rapidly developing desire to create new epistemological approaches k 
will: 
Examine the ambiguities and ambivalences of this technoculturss 
revolution. 

Promote discussion based on theoretical, and empirical reeearch. 
Exchange perspectives on pollcy approaches at all levels of government. 


Speakers Include: Simon Bell, UEA Development Studies; Simon Devies, Essex, Law, Specialist or, 
Surveillance & Policy; Leen dHaenens, University of Gent Communications; Stephen Graham 
University of Newcastte, Centre for Urban Technology; Ursuta Huws, Analyctica ; Douglas Keffner 


For Further Detalls and booking arrangements pleese contact Mike Walford, Centre for 
Communication Studies, Coventry University, Priory 8t. Coventry, W. Midlands CV1 5FB. Phone:_> 
44 (0) 1203 838536 / 224965 (24hr) Fax + 44 (0) 1203 838687. e.mall tochcity@vide.ac.coventry.uk -Å 
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Alexander Buzgalin 
Andrei Kolganov 


Russia: The Rout of the Neo-Libera!s 


For most analysts, including the authors of this brief study, the Russian 
parliamentary elections of December 1995 brought few surprises. The 
success of the Communist Party of the Russian Federation (KPRF), headed 
by Gennady Zyuganov, was expected. Analysts had also anticipated thar 
the left-wing—more precisely, social-chauvinist—centre would receive 
about 40 per cent of the total vote when the results in single-member ter- 
ritorial constituencies were taken into account, and that an unstable equi- 
librium would come to exist in the Duma. So it turned out. What was 
surprising was the scale of the defeat suffered by the parties of the Right 
and centre in the party-list elections. The bloc, Our Home is Russia, 
headed by Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin, received fewer than 10 
per cent of the vores, while Russia's Democratic Choice, led by the 
favourite of the Western media, Yegor Gaidar, attracted fewer than 5 per 
cent. This represented a powerful moral defeat for the nghtists, with their 
policies of ‘shock without therapy’ (Gaidar), of war in Chechenia, and 
‘depressive stabilization’ (Yeltsin and Chernomyrdin). The majority of 
Russian citizens came out in clear opposition to such ‘reforms’. 


For the present, however, this is only a moral defeat. The forces of the polit- 
ical Right are still powerful even in the present Duma, where if so-called 
‘independent deputies’ from single-member constituencies are taken into 
account, the rightists have taken about a third of the seats. Among the 
forces of the Right we include the Yabloko bloc headed by Grigory Yavlin- 
sky. We stress that the differences between the real policies of this bloc and 
the policies of the present authorities amount only to nuances within a 
shared pro-bourgeois strategy. Yavlinsky’s current radicalism is mainly the 
result of his wish to present himself as an oppositionist. 


In the Duma, as in Russia as a whole, a situation close to chaos and col- 
lapse has emerged as the presidential election approaches. The rightists 
have already ceased to exercise straightforward control over the situation, 
even though they retain administrative and political power and control 
over property. The Left remains far from a real victory. Circling above the 
battlefield is the right-wing social-populist Zhirinovsky, who has the 
ability to shift the relationship of forces in the Duma decisively in one 
direction or the other. 


Results of the December 1993 and December 1995 Elections to the State 
Duma 





Percentage Nambe of Seats Sengle Party 

of Party List Vets on Party List Comstrimenctes 

1993 1995 1993 1995 1993 1995 
Communist Party 124 22.3 32 99 33 58 
Liberal Democratic Party 22 8 112 59 50 11 1 
Our Home is Russia — 10.13 — 45 — 10 
Yabloko 7.8 6.9 20 31 13 14 
Women of Rusie 8.1 4.6 21 0 4 3 
Communisti-—Toiling Russta 

—For the Soviet Union — 45 — 0 — 1 
Congress of Russian 
Communities — 4.3 — 0 — 5 

Workers’ Self Management — 4.0 — 0 — 1 
Russia's Democratic Choice 15.4 39 40 0 56 9 
Agrarian Party 7.9 3.8 21 0 26 2 
Power to the People! — 1.6 — 0 — 9 
PRES 68 04 18 0 9 1 
Democratic Party of Russia 55 — 14 — 7 — 
Independents — — — — 30 77 
Other blocs and parties 8 8* 17.5" 0 0 36 16 
Against All Spoiled ballos 44 58 
Total ` 225 225 225 225 


* The voces gained by parties end blocs which did not pass the 5 per cent threshold were 
subsequently redistrıbared proportionally amongst those thar did pass the threshold. 


Source. Newerrimaye parua, 28 December 1993; Resnsheya paraa, 6 January 1996 
1. The Socio-Economic Context of the Elections 


In many ways the political equilibrium—which is naturally very 
unstable—of the Duma reflects the wider Russian social and economic 
relations. It is important to note that since the winter of 1993—94, the 
model of somenh/latwra-corporatist capitalism that came to prominence in 
our country during the process of ‘reform’ has begun gradually to 
change. From the speculative pursuit of a pro-Western course, the 
Russian authorities have begun a gradual turn to a chauvinist-paternalist 
path. This turn has proceeded slowly and in a contradictory fashion, but 
its causes are profound. Now it has yielded its first results. 


So what is happening? By 1995 noticeable changes to the political scene 
were apparent. They were the product of the fundamental rejection by 
the Russian economy and people of the attempts to implement the pro- 
gramme of ‘shock therapy’; by the concentration and monopolization of 
private capital, processes hastened by violence and corruption; and by 
the regrouping and partial adaptation to the bureaucratized and corrupt 
market of a significant sector of the ‘old’ monopolies—primarily in the 
fuel and raw-materials sector. 


Partly through the rapid grouping together at the local level of numer- 
ous smal] speculative firms, large corporate clans have arisen, not only in 
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the sphere of material production but also of trade and finance. Within 
these clans property rights and real power are distributed among various 
groups of the clan elite. These groups include corrupt elements of the 
federal and municipal authorities that support a particular clan; the 
banks that serve and control a given clan; managers of enterprises that 
are part of the clan, and various private individuals. In most cases these 
clans bind ‘their’ workers and the residents of ‘their’ cities tightly to the 
clan structures using ties of patronage and fear. It is significant that in 
the elections virtually all the present provincial governors were re- 
elected irrespective of their political orientation. 


As the clans consolidate themselves—and the process of their formation 
is not yet complete—they enter into fierce struggles over the division of 
property rights and economic power. Naturally, in this struggle—and it 
is proceeding, we should remember, ın a country with a state-burean- 

cratic capitalism in which a great deal depends on official structures—it 
1s extremely important for the clans to make the breakthrough to politi- 
cal power. As a result, each of the clans has or will place its stake on one 
or several political forces, which are called upon to lobby for the clan’s 
interests. The abundance of clans—and if we take into account the 
republican and regional elites, they number many dozens—and their 
wish to diversify their representation provides one of the reasons for the 
multiplicity of electoral blocs with extremely similar political pro- 


grammes. 


Meanwhile, in the course of 1995, two poles of attraction for these corpo- 
rate structures began gradually to emerge. One, close to the present 
authorities, linked to the paternalist-minded bureaucracy, 1s oriented 
toward a compromise with the workers—hence the social populism of 
the programmes—and toward the maintenance of national production 
through state support, limitations on foreign compeution, cheap credits 
and so forth. On the basis of personal ues and of sectoral and regional 
affiliations the clan-corporstions of this type put their stakes on one of 
the social-chauvinist blocs—for the most part, the Communist Party or 
the Congress of Russian Communities (KRO). There are also clans of a 
second type—capitalist corporations which have already adapted to the 
market through monopolising exports of raw materials and enetgy 
sources, through intermingling with the current authorities, and 
through strengthening their position in the financial and banking sphere 
as a result of the concentration and monopolization of capital. These 
clans supported Our Home is Russia (NDR), Russia’s Democratic Choice 
and other right-wing blocs, competing not only with the paternalist 
(social-chauvinist) structures, but also with one another. 


The Suffering Masses 


Nevertheless, it is impossible to understand either the results of the elec- 
tions or the prospects for Russia’s future if we forget the position of the 
working people who make up the bulk of the population. It should be 
recalled that 1995, despite the official optimism of the authorities, was a 
period of continuing economic decline. Over the first eleven months of 
the year the fall in GDP amounted to ‘only’ 4 per cent, while the real 
wages of workers, following a temporary stabilization in 1994, began 
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dropping sharply—by 15 per cent. The government's success in the fight 
against inflation was truly memorable—prices in 1995 rose by ‘only’ 
220 per cent! Already, the majority of workers were sumply exhausted by 
the unceasing crisis. Apart from that, more than a quarter of the popula- 
tion were below the poverty line, which the Russian authorities defined 
in very simple fashion: people were considered poor if they lacked the 
minimum of low-quality foodstuffs needed for survival ‘over a certain 
period of time’. 


There 1s no doubt that the Russian population today remains atomized 
and indeed enslaved by clan paternalism. Yes, the workers of Russia as 
before show little capacity for self-organization, while economic crisis 
and the need to work at two or three jobs for twelve to fourteen hours per 
day strengthen tendencies to conformism and passivity. Yes, our country 
has already seen the formation of a ‘aristocracy of labour’, consisting of 
employees of a number of raw-materials branches and of the banking and 
finance sector who receive from five to ten times the pay of workers in 
machine-building, education or science. 


However, the workers of Russia are already beginning, even if only pas- 
sively, to protest against such policies, to protest against such an econ- 
omy and against such ruling authorities. One sign of this is the fact that 
in the parliamentary elections as many as 70 per cent of electors came out 
to vote in the so-called ‘less favoured’ regions. Another sign is the mas- 
sive support given to the Communist Party with its unique grass-roots 
structures and which was working, particularly in regional organiza- 
tions, with ordinary people—for the present, ıt is true, mainly with pen- 
sioners. Parties of the same political stripe which lacked such structures 
failed ın the elections, as was shown by the example of the Congress of 
Russian Communities. 


Even if passively, the working people who make up the majority of the 
Russian population are thus becoming the decisive factor in the political 
struggle. The workers are not yet capable of joining forces independently 
in order to defend their own interests; the Communist Party 1s a party of 
mass passive support for the ‘good’—that 1s, paternalist—womsnklatera. 
But the support, rejection or indifference shown by workers 1s becoming 
a decisive factor in the struggles of the corporative elites. 


2. The Disposition of Forces in the Duma and in Society 


To understand the results of the 1995 parliamentary elections, one needs 
to keep in mind the bases of the political system that came into being as 
a result of the coup d’état of September—October 1993. This political 
system is based on combining in the hands of the executive, the presi- 
dent and government, the prerogatives enjoyed by the ruling authorities 
in both parliamentary and presidential republics. The rights of the 
Duma have been curtailed, not only compared to parliamentary systems 
of rule, but even compared to presidential ones. The Duma is restricted 
even in its legislative functions. In order to overcome a veto by the upper 
house, the Council of the Federation, a two-thirds majority is required; a 
presidential veto can be overcome only by a two-thirds vote in both 
houses. 
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The Duma can scarcely be regarded as a force equal in standing to the 
executive power. The only substantial functions it possesses are the 
rights to adopt the budget and to confirm in office three key officials 
nominated by the president—the Prime Minister, the Chairperson of the 
Central Bank and the Prosecutor-General. Meanwhile, a refusal by the 
Duma to pass the budget or an expression of no confidence in the Prime 
Minister may provide grounds for early dissolution of the Duma. 


Even though the number of Duma seats held by various political forces is 
of great importance to the ruling elite, in these circumstances the dispo- 
sition of forces in the Duma clearly lacks decisive significance. It is no 
accident that during the election campaign the observation was often 
heard that the Duma elections were merely a full dress rehearsal for the 
presidential election of June 1996. 


The Duma elections were held on the basis of relatively democratic legis- 
lation. A mixed electoral system was used. Half the positions (225) were 
to be filled by proportional representation according to party lists, while 
the remaining 225 would be filled by candidates who had run for elec- 
tion in a particular electoral district and had received a simple majority 
of votes. The party lists were divided into a general federal list, consist- 
ing of only twelve candidates, and regional lists. This was done in order 
to prevent an undue concentration of Moscow politicians in the Duma. 


The electoral procedures were also relatively democratic, and appear gen- 
erally to have been adhered to, at least in regions where conditions were 
more or less ‘normal’. (Journalists, however, reported numerous and glar- 
ing violations in the Chechen Republic, where the elections took place 
under wartime conditions. Press reports also suggested major shortcom- 
ogs in the election practices used on military bases elsewhere in Russia). 
The main source of disquiet was the question of the fairness or otherwise 
of che vote-counting, since there was almost no possibility of indepen- 
dent control over this aspect of the electoral procedure. 


According to figures released on 20 December, the Communist Party 
gained first place in most regions, attracting 22.3 per cent of the party- 
list votes. Along with the 58 deputies elected in local constituencies, the 
Communist Party gained 157 seats—more than one third of the total, 
and almost twice as many as in the previous Duma. Second place in the 
elections was taken by Zhirinovsky’s Liberal Democratic Party of Russia 
(LDPR) with 11.2 per cent of the votes, half as many as before. Because 
the Liberal Democratic Party had only an insignificant number of candi- 
dates elected in local constituencies, despite having run more candidates 
than any other party, its share of seats is less than 10 per cent of the total 
number of deputies. The pro-government Our Home is Russia came in 
third with 10 per cent of the vote, but won only ten territorial seats. 
Yavlinsky’s Yabloko bloc received nearly 7 per cent of the vote and had 
14 deputies elected from local constituencies. The other electoral blocs 
failed to make it over the 5 per cent barrier. 


Most experts were surprised not only by the Communist Party's level of 
success, but also by Our Home is Russia’s degree of failure. The vote for 
the Liberal Democratic Party was also expected to be considerably 
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smaller. Also mistaken were the near-unenimous predictions that the 
Congress of Russian Communities (KRO), the Agrarian Party (AP), Gai- 
dar’s Russia’s Democratic Choice (DVR) and the Women of Russia group 
would surmount the 5 per cent barrier. On the whole, however, the trend 
of the voting was predicted correctly. All the forecasters put the Com- 
munist Party in first place, predicted a substantial gap between the 
Communist Party and Our Home ıs Russia, and pointed to a significant 
drift of voters away from the Liberal Democratic Party, Russia's Demo- 


cratic Choice and the Agrarian Party. 


The only major, fundamental error made by the experts was their exag- 
geration of the political strength of the Congress of Russian 
Communities. It was predicted that this organization would rank among 
the leading factions in the future Duma. But, as in the previous elec- 
tions, a political organization resting on industrialists and declaring its 
moderate, centrist character—at that time this role was played by the 
Civic Union—saw 1ts hopes dashed. It is interesting to note that in 1993 
the majority of experts also failed to predict the failure of the Civic 
Union. 


The Voters Rebel 


What conclusions do the election results allow one to draw about the 
mood of the voters? In the first place, there was an unmistakable rejec- 
tion of the government's course. This was despite an extremely powerful 
propaganda campaign waged by Our Home 1s Russia, openly supported 
by state television, and desvite real signs that the economic decline was 
slowing. 


Second, the right-wing parties which overcame the 5 per cent barrier 
received only 27.8 per cent of the party-list vore, compared with 52.7 
per cent in the 1993 elections. An unstable right-wing mayority—ansta- 
ble because of discord within its factions—was replaced by the absence of 
a clear majority for any political current. We include in the category of 
right-wing parties oot only Yavlinsky’s bloc, but also the nationalist 
Liberal Democratic Party, which gives firm support to Russia’s capitalist 
path, despite spouting anti-government rhetoric and voting with the 
Communist Party on some issues. It has supported the government on 
all of the most important issues: the budget, confidence in the prime 
minister, and so forth. The defeat suffered by Gaidar’s Russia’s Demo- 
cratic Choice was particularly crushing. After having gained over 15 per 
cent of the party-list votes in 1993, it attracted under 4 per cent in 1995. 
Confidence in the miracle-working powers of the free market has dissi- 
pated like smoke. Even Yabloko, which made a show of opposition to the 


government, managed only to keep its losses to a minimum. 


Third, not a single centrist party—whether left-centrist in the style of 
the social democrats, the Ivan Rybkin bloc and Power to the People, or 
right-centrist in the style of the Congress of Russian Communities—has 
managed to overcome the 5 per cent barrier. This means thar for the 
Russian voter the question is not one of choosing between economic tac- 
tics for market reform. The question is one of socio-economic strategy. 
Once again, the question on the agenda is where Russia should be head- 
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ing. A very significant part of the population is certain that the govern- 
ment is taking Russia in the wrong direction, and that mere adjustments 
to the reform process are no longer sufficient. In order to be successful, 
the Russian social democrats need to study the example, not of 
Mitterand, but Salvador Allende. 


Fourth, the failure of the Liberal Democratic Party, the Congress of Rus- 
sian Communities and a series of smaller blocs using nationalist slogans 
has shown that great-power chauvinism, at least in itself, does not attract 
significant sympathy from voters. Nor was there significant support for 
those blocs—the same ones plus a number of small formations of a 
straightforward right-wing character—whose leaders called for the use 
of authoritarian political methods. This is a very encouraging sign. 


The effect of the elections on the disposition of forces within the Left is a 
particularly complex question. All of the relatively small, or even minus- 
cule, left and left-centrist groups failed to surmount the 5 per cent bar- 
rier, though two of them, Svyatoslav Fyodorov’s Party of Workers 
Self-Management, and the bloc Communists—Toiling Russia—For the 
Soviet Union, received more than four per cent of the votes. It 1s clear 
that a united left bloc could have received from 45 to 50 per cent of the 
vote. 


The elections confirmed the undoubted fact that the Communist Party 
overshadows all the other left parties and groups taken together. 
Orthodox communists and supporters of various versions of democratic 
socialism have only a very weak influence over the masses. At the same 
time, supporters of ‘small’ orthodox communist and left parties and 
groups outside the Communist Party—people who ın many cases did 
not vote because ‘their’ (democratic socialist) party was not running— 
could have contributed some 5 to 7 per cent. Together with the social 
democrats, this might well have provided the vital 10 to 12 per cent of 
additional votes which the Communist Party needed for victory. 


3. Prospects for Political Struggle in Russia 


What are the prospects for political struggle in Russia? Above all, ana- 
lysts are now thinking about the possible course of the presidential elec- 
tion campaign, and the likely results, though the future seems obscure. 
It is not known whether Yeltsin, after the failure of the bloc led by the 
Yeltsinite’ Prime Minister Chernomyrdin, will decide to hold these 
elections. If not, will the opposition and the elites that are dissatisfied 
with Yelrsin have enough strength to force the elections to be held 
despite the resistance of the ‘party of power’? For the moment, it seems 
very likely that the presidential elections will go ahead. There are too 
many clans anxious to force the present minority away from the presi- 
dential feed-trough, and most importantly, the majority of working peo- 
ple reject the current course. In addition, the presidential team is riven 
by contradictions, and Yeltsin himself is not in the best of shape. In early 
January, the President’s aggressive and clumsy handling of the crisis pro- 
voked by hostage-taking Chechen rebels in Dagestan brought some crit- 
icism from both Yavlinsky and the Communist leader Zyuganov; once 
again, Zhirinovsky came to the support of the beleaguered President. 
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In the event that a more or less democratic model is employed for the 
presidential elections—at least while the election process is under way— 
the opportunity will arise for leftists, social democrats and the more 
moderate social-chauvinist forces (from Toiling Russia through the 
democratic left to the Communist Party as the main force of the coali- 
tion, and beyond to the Agrarians, various social democrats and ‘pink’ 
chauvinists like Nikolai Ryzhkov’s bloc) to establish a powerful coali- 
tion. This will be possible if there is good organization, if various dis- 
agreements are overcome, and if compromises are reached between the 
clans supporting the political groups. On the path to this objective there 
will be numerous obstacles, both the ‘old’ ones that prevented such a 
coalition from being formed and achieving victory in the parliamentary 
elections, and new ones linked to pressure exerted on the Communist 
Party by the authorities and the centrists. Both these forces will try to 
‘buy’ the leaders of the Communist Party with official positions and with 
the promise of compromuses. It can only be hoped that this effort is not 
successful. 


For the present, it is unclear around whom the rightists will rally, or 
whether they will unite their forces at all. In any case, this process will 
probably exclude Zhirinovsky, who at least in the first round will proba- 
bly make his own effort to finish ahead of the pack. The ferment and vac- 
illation in the right-wing camp, and the lack of an obvious favourite, are 
among the symptoms of the overall crisis of right-wing politics in the 
past few years. Nevertheless, the ‘party of power’ as in the past concen- 
trates in its hands the support of the bulk of corporative and speculative 
capital, of officialdom, of the ‘middle class’—in Russia this consists of 
employees of commercial firms, of the majority of the ‘elite’ intelligent- 
sta, and of workers in some privileged sectors—and of a minority, 
though a substantial one, of workers. 


As a result, the possibility is not excluded that in the presidential elec- 
tions a more or less even balance will arise between Right and Left, and 
that Zhirinovsky with his 10 per cent will play the role of arbiter. If this 
is to be prevented, we repeat, a democratically organized left-centrist 
coalition 1s necessary. Working towards this goal ıs the main task of left- 
ists today. 


Translated by Renfrey Clark 


comment 
Luis Fernandes 


From Foguismo to Reformismo: 
Castafieda and the 
Latin American Left 


No plan survives contact with the enemy. 
Field-Marshall Helmuth Carl Bernard Von Molthe (1800-91) 


The NLR carried a generally favourable review by James Dunkerley of 
Jorge Castafieda’s Utopia Unarmed: The Latin American Left after the Cold 
Wer which was written from a largely Spanish-American perspective.’ In 
September 1994, shortly after this review appeared, a Brazilian edition 
of the book was published with a modified subtitle. Castafieda came to 
Ruo de Janeiro and São Paulo to launch this new Portuguese-language 
version. Yet, despite a well-concocted promotion, Utopia Unarmed has 
not aroused the same passionate polemic in the political and academic 
circles of Brazil as it did ın the Us and the Spanish-speaking countries of 
Latin America. 


In itself, this merits closer attention and consideration. Part of the expla- 
nation possibly lies in Brazil’s still feeble and unconsolidated Latin 
American identity, the Eurocentric perspective of its intellectual elite 
and a strong national awareness of the country’s exceptional character 
within the continent. The excessively general and undifferentiated 
image of Latin America presented by Castafieda—despite repeated 
proclamations to the contrary—does nothing to accommodate such atti- 
tudes, and, on closer examination, a number of the book’s examples con- 
cerning Brazil do seem somewhat bizarre. Beyond such oddities, 
however, Castafieda openly and courageously addresses the crucial pro- 

ic, strategic and tactical problems posed to the Latin American 
Left by the defeat of its own revolutionary attempts and the collapse of 
socialism in Eastern Europe. 


1! James Dunkerley, Beyond Utopia’ The State of the Left in Latio America’, NLR 206, 
PP. 27-43. 

> Jorge Castañeda, Utepss Desarmada: Intrigas, dilemas ¢ promessas da esquerda latine-amert- 
cana, Séo Paulo 1994. All references are made to this editnoo. 

3 Such as presenting municipal elections in the city of Rio de Janeiro ın 1982 as a ‘warer- 
shed’ (p. 304) when they never took place, identifying Luiz Carlos Prestes as the ‘leg- 
endary founder of the Brazilian Communist Party’ (p. 208) though he only joined the 
Party twelve years after its foundatioa; or crediting, the Green Party (pv) with 10 per cent 
of the votes in Rio de Janeiro (p 197) when it bas never managed to poll more than 1 per 
cent. 
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Utopia Unarmed seeks to push the process of political and ideological 
reorientation now prevalent among the contunent’s Left to its ultimate 
political and theoretical consequences, highlighting the degree of rup- 
ture this entails with past conceptions and practices—something many 
of its leaders are unable or unwilling to do. In this regard, it ıs a late 
twentieth-century Latin American equivalent of Eduard Bernstein's The 
Presuppositions of Socialism and the Tasks of Social Democracy. Castañeda cer- 
tainly raises pertinent and fundamental questions, but does he offer an 
appropriate and viable alternative framework in which to answer them? 
My assessment is that he does not: to substantiate this claim, a closer 
examination of how Castafieda constructs his argument is needed. 


Castafieda’s Lens 


The central assertion of Utopia Unarmed is that, faced with the twin 
impossibilities of revolution and socialism, the Latin American Left 
must change course. Castañeda explores this line of reasoning in two 
interrelated parts. The first, on the basis of an ambitious historical 
overview of the development—and defeats—of the region’s Left 
throughout the century, claims that ‘revolution-centred’ perspectives are 
exhausted. The second seeks to build an alternative ‘reform-centred’ 
agenda for the Latin American Left, on the grounds that the demise of 
the ‘Soviet Bloc’ has shown the socialist paradigm it inspired to be 
untenable.4 


The book’s historical overview examines the development of-both the 
‘political’ and the ‘social’ Left but its main focus is on the ‘intrigues, 
dilemmas and promises’) of the four main subcurrents of the continent’s 
‘political Left’: the communist parties, the ‘populist’ movements and 
regimes, the politico-mulitary organizations inspired by the Cuban revo- 
lution, and the ‘new reformist Left’. Castañeda approaches this theme 
from a very definite perspective: that of the rise, crisis and defeat (or con- 
version) of two ‘waves’ of guerrilla movements inspired, and generally 
supported, by Cube since the 1960s—a broad array of organizations gen- . 
erally referred to as fogusstas, fidelistas, or ‘Castroites', who were marked 
by a peculiar, overarching fixation on the question of armed struggle. It 
1s no accident, then, that the book’s narrative starts by examining the 
fortunes—in both senses—of the Argentinian Mostomeros who are seen to 
be archetypal of the Latin American Left. This vantage-point, however, 
introduces a particular bias to the book’s historical survey, with impor- 
tant consequences. 


‘Illegal Aliens’ 


The first of these is a rather curt and offhanded dismussal of the two main 
currents that antedated the advent of the ‘politico-military’ organiza- 
tions within the Latin American Left: the communist parties and the 
‘populist’ movements and regimes. The book presents the former as a 
‘congenitally foreign’ and ‘imported’ political variant, ‘not rooted in the 





4 Chapter 8, which opens this second line of argument, bas the telling ticle ‘Le guerre est 
fine’. 

3 This, by che way, is che subcitle of the book's Brazilian edition. 
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local conditions’ of the region (p. 37). This purportedly explains their ‘slow 
and silent’ decline into oblivion in the mid 1980s. Although both Castafieda 
and Dunkerley seek support for this assertion in Alan Angell, the fact is thar 
they simply generalize and reproduce one of the oldest prejudices against the 
Left held by conservative elites chrougbout Larin America—a prejudice that 
cannot withstand a conscientious and objective examination of the trajectory 


of the region’s most important communist parties. 


It is by now a commonly accepted fact that Latin American communists 
uncritically subscribed to a limited and unilateral conception of socialism 
based on the Soviet ‘model’—but they were by no means alone in doing so 
among the region’s Left and communist parties in the rest of the world. 
Also well known are the traumas and long-term damage caused to these 
parties by abrupt and erratic changes in local policies as they adapted to 
changing Soviet foreign policy.’ This does not mean, however, that these 
were essentially ‘alien’ parties unrooted in local conditions. Many of 
them—such as the parties in Chile, Uruguay, Brazil and Cuba—hed a 
central and decisive influence on the political life of their countries for 
decades, despite continuous persecution and harassment. This would be 
unthinkable for political organizations unrelated to local demands and 
needs.? Moreover, the charge of ‘non-Latin Americanism’ leveled against 
the communist parties by Castafieda—and seconded by Dunkerley—has 
the smack of theoretical and political anti-universalism, an approach that 
to me seems incompatible with any project of human emancipation.’ 


Yet, given this, the question that arises is: why did the political influence 
of most of the Latin American communist parties wane? The answer is 
by no means simple or straightforward, and it demands serious research 
and debate. Castafieda’s main contention is that the alien identity of 
these parties irremediably tarnished their reformist credentials. I would 
suggest rather that at least part of the explanation may lie in the political 
and ideological decheraecterization that (in varying degrees) befell these 
communist parties precisely when they acted as forerunners to the same 
type of aggrornamento Castañeda proposes today.*° I am by no means argu- 
ing here against the renovation of the Left’s conceptions and practices, 





§ Alan Angell, “The Left in Latin America Since 1930’, in Leslie Bethell, Cambrtaigs History 
of Laten America, vol. 9, Cambridge, 
1 The abandonment of the national policies of the ‘united front agesinst fascism’ after the 
signing of the Molotor-Ruibbencrop Pact in 1939 18 a case ın point. For an examination of 
the problems this caused Brazilian communists, see Joel Silvera and Genetoa Moraes 
Neto, Hitler/Stalin: O Pacto Maldito, Rio de Janeiro 1989. 
"Although divided ocganically into two main wings ance the early 1960s, the 
Communist Party (founded in 1922) 1s the oldest active politica! organization ın Brazil. 
As Edgard Carone observes, it was responsible for introducing the workers’ movement to 
organized participation in tbe country’s political life foc che first ume ın 108 history 
(ov c B., vol I, São Paulo 1982). It was also the first Brazilan political party to uncorporate 
into its programme and activity a number of crucial national themes, such as 
reform and trade union antooomy from the emerging corporatst structures. 
9 Te must be sud that Castañeda himself does not consistently stick to a regionalist and 
particularistic perspective in his recommendation of the Rhine’ model of the ‘socal mar- 
ket economy’ (pp. 359—60). 
OTt must be remembered thar, in the period immediately following the War, Earl 
Browder's ideas about dissolving the Party within broed democratic fronts found 
favourable breeding grounds in many South American communist parties who considered 
them a mere extension of the wartime policy of ‘national unity against fascism’ 
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but simply stressing that various alternative courses of eggiornamento are 
possible, and the limits, risks and perspectives of each one have to be very 
carefully weighed—an endeavour Castafieda does not seem very keen to 
pursue, as ic weakens the case for the specific type of renovation which he 
advocates. 


Populist Nationalism 


The book's treatment of the ‘populist’ movements and regimes is gener- 
ally more favourable, as these are seen to be ‘deeply rooted in the history 
and tradition of the hemisphere’ (p. 54). Castañeda shies away from the 
conceptual and analytical problems involved in the usage of the category 
‘populism’—e hotly debated topic in Latin American intellectual circles 
since it implies a certain (critical) position towards important parties, 
movements and leaders of the region’s present and past. The least that 
can be said 1s thar ıt is an imprecise and diffuse concept, encompassing 
phenomena that are quite heterogeneous in their political outlook and 
social base, from the original Vargas—Perén—Cérdenas trio in Brazil, 
Argentina and Mexico, to the more recent experiences of Alan Garcia in 
Peru and Leonel Brizola ın Brazil, passing through Victor Paz Estenssoro 
in Bolivia and Omar Torrijos in Panama. 


A basic common trait of all these movements and regimes was their 
emphasis on national affirmation and reliance on large-scale state inter- 
vention as a crucial instrument for economic and social development. As 
such, they played a central role in building and consolidating the nation- 
state structures that are now under heavy attack from the neoliberal 
onslaught ın Latin America." For this very reason, far from having ‘come 
to an end’, as Castafieda—hasing his argument on the work of Alain 
Touraine—again hastily decrees,’? certain ‘populist’ currents may prove 
to be an important seedbed for movements of resistance against the 
neoliberal agenda, given its anti-national implications." Moreover, in a 
number of countries, these currents are the legitimate political expres- 
sion of the most excluded, downtrodden and destitute sectors of the pop- 
ulation who are barred from political and social organizations rooted in 
the ‘formal sector’ of their respective economies.'4 Since these sectors 10 
Latin American societies are expanding—due to the negative social 
impacts of orthodox readjustment policies—the largely urban social base 
for ‘populism’ may in fact be growing. 


Castafieda’s main criticism of the ‘populist’ currents is that they harbour 
strong authoritarian tendencies and are very hesitant, flumsy reformers— 





H In bis most important pronouncement to date as president elect, Femando Henrique 
Cardoso justified the adoption of large-scale prrvatization and deregulation policies on the 
grounds thar the remnants of the “Vargas ers’ are the main obstacle to Brazil's moderniza- 
uon. Farewell Address to the Brazilian Senate, 14 December 1994. 

™ Castañeda refers to Alain Toursine’s article, “Hl fin de los populismos en Latino 
America’, EJ Pats, Madrid, 6 August 1989 

13 In Brazil, for example, ‘populist’ leaders such as Brizola and Arrees bave tended to adopt 
a stronger position chan the Workers’ Party (PT) agetest neoliberal policies thar involve 
fundamental loss of national sovereignty. 

™4 The social base of Brizola's Democratic Labour Party (PDT) 1n the states of Rio de 
Janciro and Rio Grande do Sul 1s a case in point. 
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given their fear of sudden and uncontrolled political activism on the part 
of the disenfranchised ‘poor masses’. The record on these questions, 
however, is not so clear cut. Getúlio Vargas, for example, as leader of 
Brazil’s revolution in 1930—and despite his 1937—45 relapse into the 
Estado Novo—was responsible for implementing fundamental demo- 
cratic reforms such as proportional representation, suffrage for women, 
an independent system of electoral justice and the introduction of basic 
social rights. More fundamentally, Castañeda does not address the source 
of populism’s irresolute and inconsequent reformism: its unwilling- 
ness to confront and transform the highly concentrated structures 
of private property prevalent in Latin America. The problem is that 
this very same reluctance can be found in the alternative agenda 
Utopia Unarmed proposes for the hemisphere’s reformist Left. More on 
this later. 


The Theoretical and Political Limitations of Foquismo 


On turning to his main focus of interest in the history of Latin America’s 
Left—the evolution of the ‘politico-military’ organizations inspired by 
the Cuban Revolution since the 1960s-—Castafieda observes that these 
were originally constituted on the basis of a falsely generalized theoreti- 
cal opposition of ‘armed struggle’ to a ‘peaceful path’, which precluded 
serious consideration of the concrete conditions of struggle in each 
country and, indeed, the entire continent (p. 71). Once again, the record 
here is not so clear. Castañeda is certainly on the mark with reference to 
the original fogwista urban and rural guerrilla organizations which 
cropped up throughout the continent from the mid 1960s to the mid 
1970s—of which, for all their idiosyncrasies, the Argentinian Mostomeros 
were ın fact fairly representative. Practically all of these groups were 
wiped out or disintegrared, achieving little more than the unwanted 
legitimization of the military regimes’ counterrevolutionary terror. But 
a number of revolutionary organizations—especially in Central 
America—overcame these limitations and managed to link their armed 
struggle to broad forms of ‘peaceful’ legal, political and social struggle, 
playing a positive and indeed crucial role in the democratization of their 
respective countries. One has only to compare the situation today in 
Nicaragua and El Salvador with that of twenty years ago, and ask 
whether the present democratic arrangements—with all their limita- 
tions—would be 1n place without the armed struggle waged by the FSLN 
and FMLN." 


Events in Chiapas have of course put the question of the feasibility and 
actuality of armed struggle back onto the Latin American political 
agenda. We should, however, be wary of any attempt to generalize politi- 
cal and strategic lessons for the continental Left from the zepetiste upris- 
ing, above all because the movement’s support is based ın the Indian 
population. The Chiapas situation has little bearing in countries where 
the indigenous populations were basically exterminared—as in Brazil 
and the countries of the Southern Cone. Utopia Unarmed was written 


13 In both, by the way, armed struggle was combined wich the organrzation of very broad 
politcal froots such ss the Frente Patriotica in Nicaragua and the Frente Democana 
Revoluctondria in El Salvador. 
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before the rebellion but the Brazilian edition was published afterwards, 
and Castafieda referred to it in a special preface, in which he argued that 
commentators who saw a refutation of his book in the Chiapes events had 
misread his basic argument. Utopia Unarmed had not ruled out the poss:- 
bility of left-oriented armed struggle in the region, but only the continued 
importance of the idea of revolut1on—zapatiswso being basically a reformist 
armed movement. This claim seems rather odd, especially given the 
book’s title and its condemnation of all previous armed struggle con- 
ducted by the Latin American Left. But let us address it on its own 
terms. : 


Castafieda’s conceptual distinction between armed struggle (a tactical mat- 
ter of finding adequate forms of struggle 1n given historical conditions) 
and revolution (the strategic quest for structural social, economic and 
political transformation) is a valid one that helps overcome their previ- 
ous conflation in the theory and practice of foqwssmo. But at the heart of 
foquismo's original theoretical and political opposition of ‘armed struggle’ 
to a ‘peaceful path’ was another equally invalid contraposition of ‘revolu- 
tion’ to ‘reform’. Not only does Castañeda fail to submit this second, and 
more fundamental, polarity to critical examination, ıt forms the central 
pillar of his entire argument. 


Of course, the question of the relation between reform and revolution is 
by no means new: throughout the world, it has been at the centre of 
polemic about strategy and tactics on the Left, and I have no intention of 
delving deeply into the topic here. I would, however, like to stress one 
basic fact: all victorious revolutionary experiences of the modern age— 
including the Cuban Revolution—have in common processes of political 
rupture brought about when state powers have been unable or unwilling 
to meet fundamental demands for reform that had become hegemonic in 
their societies. The call for reforms related to national affirmation and 
sovereignty were central to the advent of the various successful social rev- 
olutions which erupted ın the capitalist hinterland throughout the twen- 
tieth century. What this suggests is thar the strategic and conceptual 
contraposition of ‘revolution’ and ‘reform’ as mutually exclusive oppo- 
sites is a particularly inadequate and stifling perspective. The real theo- 
retical and political challenge posed for the Left 1s to identify—end act 
upon—demands for reform capable of uniting the broadest possible 
array of social forces, so as to check existing structures of oppression and 
iniquity. Once again, this can only be brought about by an alternative 
strategic outlook which questions and confronts these structures in the 
first place. 


Following foquzswo’'s conceptual lead—however wrongheaded—Castafieda 
insists that reform and revolution are ‘incompatible options’ (p. 362). 
Since he considers the latter impossible, the Latin American Left 
purportedly has no choice but to abandon any pretence to revolutionary 
‘ruptures’ and ‘transformations’, and embrace reformusmo as its new credo. 
This implies that it must reconcile itself with the admission thar the future 
will be no more than an intensified—if ameliorared—version of the 
present (p. 207). The second part of the book develops an alternative 
‘reform-centred’ agenda, based on the Left’s recent political experiences ın 
the region. 
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Castafieda’s Alternative Agenda 


Castañeda presents many concrete and pertinent policy proposals— 
amongst others of more questionable relevance—for an alternative 
course of development to the dominant neoliberal orthodoxy. Many of 
his suggestions may help the Latin American Left escape from an exces- 
sively defensive posture and take the political initiative on various fronts. 
His recuperation of the ‘national question’ as a central element of the 
Left’s agenda—anertricably linked to the ‘democratic’ and ‘social’ ques- 
tions—seems to me a particularly valid point, and one that is not so read- 
ily understood by Marxist and progressive intellectuals in Europe and 
the us."6 Equally valid is his conscientious defence of horizontal regional 
integration—which implies some sort of voluntary surrender of national 
sovereignty to federal bodies—and of the active exploration of the politi- 
cal, economic and social contradictions within North American society. 


Yet these proposals are not contained within a strategic confrontation 
with Latin America’s highly concentrated structures of private property. 
I believe this to be the real watershed between ‘reformist’ and ‘revolu- 
tionary’ political agendas ın the region today. With the exception of a 
few fleeting remarks on agrarian reform, no serious policy proposal can 
be found in the pages of Utopia Unarmed to address this crucial question. 
In fact, even when he defends the continued relevance of state interven- 
tion for industrialization, Castafieda argues that direct state involvement 
in production should be limited to those sectors of the economy that 
private capitalists do not yet feel strong enough to fully handle (p. 385). 


The book justifies this reform-centred agenda on theoretical grounds 
that have very strong echoes of Fukuyama: that no alternative course of 
development exists beyond the frontiers of a market-centred economy 
based on private ownership of the means of production (p. 382) and a 
liberal-procedural conception of democracy (p. 272). Within these con- 
tours, however, various different paths of capitalist development are pos- 
sible, with distinct institutional arrangements between states, markets 
and enterprises. Castafieda reviews the different models of capitalist 
development on offer, and concludes that, instead of accepting the 
Anglo-Saxon free-market model, Latin America should generate an 
endogenous paradigm based on the European and Japanese models— 
specifically the ‘social market economy’ of the countries of the Rhine— 
which preserve an important regulatory role for the state vis-a-vis 
markets and enterprises. 


Conspicuously absent from his review, however, is the main economic 





16 The theoretical justificetion he offers for this, however, 1s not as cogent. Besides under- 
estimating the central role of the stare in the nation-building processes of Burope and the 
Us, the notion thar all of Latin America 1s stricken by a common process of ‘incomplete 
national formation’ (p. 229) tends to unduly generalize a reality specific to those countries 
cegions—where various social remnants of mibal communities are still very strong. 
National identities are, 10 fact, as ‘complete’ and consolidated in countries like Brazil and 
those of the Sourhern Cone of Latin America as in the U8 or any country of Europe—in 
relation to most of the latter, I would say even more so Iam rather wary of using the term 
‘complete’, as ıt may imply a resfied concept of static and finite national identity 
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success story of this fin-de-siécle period, both in terms of its relative per- 
formance and sheer size—China. For China simply does not fit into his 
general argument. It has sustained impressive rates of economic develop- 
ment over the last fifteen years by experimenting with different mixes of 
property arrangements, while maintaining—at least up to now—the 
continued dominance of various forms of social and collective owner- 
ship.’? This indicates that there ere successful experiences of viable non- 
capitalist development in the world today that the Left—and not only in 
Latin America—has, at least, to consider seriously. China passes the 
‘world-map finger test’ that Utopia Unarmed borrows from a Salvadorian 
guerrilla leader: ‘if a model is materialized in some country of the world, 
it is valid and useful; if not, ıt isn’t’.*8 


But even in relation to the German and Japanese experiences, Castafieda 
does not take into account one of the crucial aspects of their success: given 
the perceived communist threat, post-war Western occupation forces (and 
the same thing happened in South Korea and Kuomintang-dominated 
Taiwan) unleashed fundamental property reforms—especially in land 
tenure—that would not have been promoted or even tolerated by the 
local ruling class under ‘normal’ circumstances.'9 In other words, military 
occupation was & historical equivalent to ‘revolution’. In South Korea, the 
banking sector, which had first been nationalized during the Japanese 
occupation, was renationalized after the 1961 military coup and played a 
central and decisive role ın the country’s ‘economic miracle’ in the 1960s 
and 1970s.7° Even Latin America’s present neoliberal economic success 
story, Chile, opted for building upon—rather than reversing—funda- 
mental property transformations enacted by the previous socialist govern- 
ment of Allende such as agrarian reform and the nationalization of the 
strategic copper ndustry.” 


The Political and Structural Inadequacies of Reformeismo 


The critical question, then, is whether an alternative left policy agenda 
which does not fundamentally affect existing property structures can be 
socially, politically and economically viable and effective in Latin 
America. Castañeda argues it can, jf it includes the adoption of aggres- 
sive social legislation, a comprehensive tax reform and export-oriented 
industrial development policies (pp. 373-4). Given the scale of social 
iniquity, exclusion and poverty prevalent in the region, however, serious 
doubts are cast upon the capacity of this approach to reverse the present 





17 NLR 208 carried very interesting articles by Paul Bowles, Xiso-yuan Dong, Roberto M. 
Unger and Zhiyuan Cui on the ‘Chinese miracle’. 

18 Castafieda commits a parallel omission with respect to Cuba when he asserts thar no 
Lann American country was ever capable of combining economic growth and equitable 
income distribution (p. 326) 

1? For comments on this, see Bruce Cunnings, “The Abortive Abertura: South Korea in the 
Light of Larin American Experience’, NLR 173, January—February 1989, and Alice 
Amsden, ‘Third World Industrislizanion. “Global Fordem” or a New Model?’, NLR 182, 
July—August 1990. 

= See G Van Liemt, Bridgrug the Gap. Four Newly Industrialisrng Comutrss and the Drvesten 
of Labour, 1.0, Geneva. 

7*On this, Manuel Riesco, ‘Honour and Eternal Glocy to the Jacobins!’, NLE 212, 
PP 55-67 
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overriding tendency towards increased social polarization.” The persis- 
tence of extremely concentrated structures of private property risks 
aggravating the destitution of broad sections of the populace beyond 
the reach of the best-intentioned compensatory social policies—some- 
thing like trying to wipe water off swiftly melting chunks of ice. At the 
same time, the enhanced mobility generated by the global integration of 
financial and monetary markets has enhanced local and foreign capital 
owners’ Capacity to resist any elevation of their fiscal burden. They have 
the option of simply moving abroad to explore more profitable invest- 
ment opportunities elsewhere. The net result is a severe containment of 
the development and consolidation of national markets which funda- 
mentally impairs their capacity to sustain socially inclusive, long-term 
drives to industrialization. 


Tam by no means arguing for some sort of all-out socialization agenda for 
the Left. The limits of this alternative have been highlighted by the col- 
lapse of the old ‘socialist camp’ in the East, and they are even more acute 
in the relatively backward conditions which prevail in Latin America. I - 
am convinced, however, that an effective and efficient left alternative in 
the region must push both for the extension of progressive social policies 
and the multiplication of diverse forms of public ownership in the con- 
text of mixed economies which retain significant private sectors. 
Castafieda stresses that the Left has to anchor its redistributive policies 
on effective fiscal and productive capabilities, and he criticizes the 
‘irresponsible Keynesianism’ of previous ‘populist’ and reformist admin- 
istrations in Latin America. This seems to me a valid and pertinent 
point. Nevertheless, the adoption of inflationary measures was, in part, 
an alternative means for promoting greater social justice and integration 
without a major challenge to dominant business and landowner inter- 
ests.23 The alternative agenda presented in Utopia Unarmed also abstains 
from confronting these interests and the socio-economic structures on 
which they are erected. In this context, the book’s insistence on ‘fiscal 
austerity’ and ‘productive possibilities’ has the unwanted and perverse 
effect of indefinitely postponing or scaling down desperately needed 
social reforms. 


There is no question that fiscal and administrative reforms are necessary 
in Latin America, so as to make state action more rational and cost- 
effective. But the fact is that, in the midst of acute social iniquities, the 
Latin American states are ‘small-spenders’ when compared to their more 





n Confirming previous studies, the 1994 edition of the Wodd Benk's Development 
Report rates the Latin American nations very high in tbe list of countries with the most 
unequal income diseriburion. Brazil has the highest concentration of wealth amongst the 
71 countnes for which data exists—the richest 10 per cent of the population garner over 
51 per cent of all family income—up from 46 per cent in 1983 In the 1980s, the Gin 
Index for land ownership concentration in Brazil was 0.923, aginst a maximum of o 7 for 
India and Pakistan, 0.4 for the US and Australia, and 0.3 for Belgrum, Holland and 
Norway (Rodolfo Hoffman, 'Evoluçio da Desigualdade da Distribuigio da Posse da terra 
no Brasil no Período 1966-1980", Belatem da ABRA, no. 6, November—December 1982). 
The Gini Index spans fram o (perfectly equal disrmbution amongst all members) to 1 
(where a single member concentrates all assets). This situation has not been fundamen- 
tally altered over the last decade. 
33 I am grateful to Robin Blackburn for highlighting this point. 
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industrialized counterparts. At the end of the 1980s, state expenditure 
in the main countries of the region ranged from 27 per cent of the GNP in 
Venezuela to 36.4 per cent in Chile, against a span for the principal 
nations of Western Europe and North America from 36.7 per cenrt in the 
US to 64.5 per cent ın Sweden.?4 Moreover, in Brazil, where state expen- 
diture in the above range was equivalent to 31.2 per cent of its GNP, over 
half of the national budget (55.1 per cent to be exact) 1s directed to pay- 
ments of the external and internal debts.?5 Any serious attempt to com- 
bine the reversal of social inequality with fiscal austerity—so as to keep 
at bay the risk of a return of hyper-inflation—will have to confront this 
speculative siphoning of national resources, redirecting the bulk of them 
to effective investments in social services, strategic development init:a- 
tives and market-creating redistributive policies. Such a move, however, 
is bound to face retaliation by financial interests. This implies that the 
Left must not discard serious consideration of partial or integral nation- 
alization of local banking sectors, along with other measures, as an 
important part of a global alternative development strategy. 


The Politics of an Effective Left Alternative 


Grven the various limitations discussed above, the political viability of 
Castafieda’s ‘alternative agenda’ hinges on little more than wishful 
thinking: the hope that, with the end of the Cold War, the us establish- 
ment will become more tolerant of progressive change ın Latin 
America—due to its fear of a multiple negative ‘boomerang effect’ in the 
age of globalization—and the region’s business community will become 
more sensitive to the need for progressive reforms—given their fear that 
prevailing social iniquity and misery may trigger some ‘Sendero 
Luminoso effect’. Such an expectation not only underestimates the link- 
ages between official us policy towards Latin America and the vested 
` interests of North American businesses ın the region, but ıt is ultrmately 
self-defeating: if Castafieda has it his way, local entrepreneurs and 
landowners will have no fundamental political threat to their interests to 
awaken and sharpen their reformist sensibilities. The new political per- 
spective he propounds amounts to little more than directing the Left to 
become a ‘minor partner’ ın coalitions dominated by social forces that 
have already shown themselves incapable of generating or sustaining an 
alternative course of development. ` 


I would argue that an effective left alternative 1s only viable if ıt can 
bring a substantially different combination of social forces to the helm of 
the region’s states. Central to this endeavour is a political strategy ori- 
ented towards pushing the present democratization drive beyond the 
limited procedural boundaries to which it has been confined since the 
1980s.*° The proposals of political reform advanced in Utopia Unarmed, 
by contrast, remain squarely within liberal-democratic limits This 1s 
eee 
M See CEPAL, Transformación Prodwctrua con Equidad, Santiago, 1990 and José Mana 
Maravall, ‘Las Razones del Reformismo. Democracia y Polftica Social’, Leswatda, no. 35, 
S I 

ble tee cd., A gertde de Estado Brasslare Hope Tendtacsas ¢ Propastas, CUT-BJ, Rio de 
Janeiro 1995, p. 33. 

~ For an intelligent argument along these lines, see Atilio Boron, Estase, Capstaltsme 6 
Dewscracta na Amérxa Laittaa, Sko Paulo 1994. 
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not to say that its propositions—consistent defence of political pluralism 
and proportional representation, extension of enfranchisement, strength- 
ening of legislative organs, the establishment of an independent judicial 
system to restrain electoral fraud, respect for human and civic rights, and 
so on—are not valid or pertinent. The continent’s Left has learnt the hard 
way—through imprisonment, torture, exile, and grief for murdered rel- 
atives, friends and comrades—the crucial importance of preserving and 
extending democratic practices and institutions. These have come under 
renewed attack in recent years, due to the potential threat they represent 
to the continuation of orthodox adjustment policies.” But this does not 
mean the Left should weaken or dismiss its critique of the specific class 
bias materialized ın these political practices and institutions, or fail to 
formulate concrete policy proposals to overcome that bias and enhance 
democratic control over all dimensions of social life—ancluding produc- 
tion. On the contrary, the specific and decisive contribution of the Left to 
democracy ın Latin America resides precisely in its acute awareness of the 
continuous threat posed to the stability, consolidation and effectiveness 
of liberal-democratic forms by the persistence of widespread social 
inequality and destitution in the region. This implies thar to effectively 
confront the latter, we have to transcend the former. 


The Success of Neoliberalism 


I shall make a final comment on the political impact of hyper-inflation 
and monetary stability in the continent. The inauguration of the Salinas 
administration in Mexico in 1988, Menem ın Argentina in 1989, and of 
Collor de Melo in Brazil and Fujimon in Peru both in 1990, marked the 
drift of the bulk of Latin America towards orthodox neoliberal adjust- 
ment policies enshrined ın the so-called “Washington Consensus’. 
Despite the negative social consequences brought about by these poli- 
cies, candidates identified with their continuation won landslide victo- 
nes in the national elections held in these countries five or six years 
later—in Argentina and Peru, even the same individuals, Menem and 
Fujimori, were re-elected for presidential office. The significance of these 
results can hardly be exaggerated. In contrast to the previous elections— 
in which the campaigns of the elected candidates invariably concealed 
the policy reversal they implemented once in office—the 1994-95 cam- 
paigns were conducted on the basis of open pleas for persevering with 
orthodox structural adjustment. Curiously, opinion polls point to signif- 
icant opposition to essential aspects of these policies—such as the 
restriction of social rnghts and pension benefits, the privatization of basic 
social services, and so forth. Why, then, was a clear mandate given for 
- their continuation? 


I am convinced the solution to this puzzle lies in the political legitimacy 
bestowed on these policies, and the administrations that implemented 





abolition of the existing system of proportional representation, following the Italan 
example Unfortunately, just ss ın Italy, some sectors of the Brazilan Left are more 
impressed by possible ummediere electoral advantages this might bring chem than with 
the long-term damage to democracy. 
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them, stemming from their having reversed or averted situations of 
hyper-inflation. For the moment at least, the political capital generated 
by the achievement of relative monetary stabilization largely outweighs 
the dissatisfaction with other aspects and consequences of the adjust- 
ment policies—or, for that matter, serious consideration of alternative 
anti-inflationary policies. The elections in Brazil give graphic evidence 
of this: an examination of the opinion polls conducted throughout the 
campaign shows thar the reversal of Lula’s lead over Cardoso can be 
traced directly to the impact of the monetary stabilization policies 
enacted in July 1994—aupon which, according to the opinion polls, the 
main concern of the populace shifted from ‘social injustice’ to 
‘inflation’.** It 1s interesting to note that this political legitimization of 
orthodox free-market policies took place both in countries where their 
adoption was brought about by an open political break with past admin- 
istrations (Argentina and Peru) and in those where they constituted a 
policy shift taken up by political forces already in power (Mexico and 
Brazil). 


Seen from a larger perspective, the 1994-95 election results mark the 
consolidation of a new hegemonic project amongst the Latin American 
elites, aimed at launching a new cycle of economic development in the 
region through the dismantling of institutions, structures and practices 
erected in the previous phase of state-led, import substituting industri- 
alization. Given the scale and depth of the present neoliberal onslaught, 
the Left faces the crucial challenge of formulating an alternative in 
equally general and strategic terms. The precise contours of such a pro- 
gramme should of course depend upon the conditions prevalent in each 
country. But only such a strategic perspective will equip the Left with 
the sense of purpose and direction that can transform it into the back- 
bone of a broad resistance front, uniting the various economic, social and 
political interests adversely affected by the present adjustment policies, 
so as to accumulate the forces needed to redirect the continent's develop- 
ment. An effective left strategy in Latin America must seriously and 
courageously confront the extremely concentrared property structures of 
the region. Leaving this question unaddressed is the fundamental limita- 
tion of the alternative framework presented in Utopia Unarmed which is 
presently accepted by a good part of the continental Left. As such, it sım- 
ply reiterates the essential shortcoming which led to the floundering of 
previous ‘populist’ and reformist experiences in the region. Writing 
from the perspective of the illusions and disillusions of a generation of 
revolutionaries who made the passage from ‘the arms of critique’ to ‘the 
critique of arms’ their raison d'être, Castañeda ends up disarming a 
crucial aspect of the critique needed to build an effective left alternative. 





3 Sec Olavo Brasil Jr, ‘As Eleições Gerais de 1994. Resultados e Implicações Político- 
Insticugionais’, DADOS, vol. 38, no. 1, 1995. 
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review 
Aidan Rankin 


Christopher Lasch and the Moral 
Agony of the Left 


Christopher Lasch, cultural historian and scourge of the politically cor- 
rect, died last year and so his final book is published posthumously." Like 
his earlier works, its range of subject matter is immense. Small-town 
populists and urban reformers, feminists and misogynists, gay militants 
and redneck militiamen, H. Ross Perot and Carl Gustav Jung, Spike Lee 
and Amitai Etzioni all make guest appearances in this chaotic journey 
through an unhinged Western civilisation. The very term “Western 
Civilisation’ is now controversial, not only because so many of its under- 
lying certainties—such as economic growth, progress and even certainty 
itself —have been discredited, but because, taken as the title of a univer- 
sity course, it enrages minority groups. The spectacle of Reverend Jesse 
Jackson leading his student acolytes in a chorus of ‘Hey, hey! Ho, ho, 
Western Civilisation’s got to gol’ will be cherished and repetitively 
analysed by Lasch’s successors in the next millennium. 


Lasch’s politics will baffle future social scientists too, because they elude 
any simple late twentieth-century classification. Is he, the reader asks, a 
democrat or an elitist? Or both? Is he a revolutionary or a reactionary, or 
does he, like the late Dennis Potter, not know whether he is left-wing or 
right-wing from day to day? Does he believe in equal opportunities at 
all, or does he hanker after a semi-mythical golden age before 
‘Businesswoman of the Year’ awards and I Can’t Even March Straight’ 
T-shirts? Lasch alternates between a Midwesterner’s affection for the 
rough-and-ready grassroots democracy of William Jennings Bryan and 
an intellectual’s affinity for Oscar Wilde, with his ironic contempt for 
the commonplace. The masses, according to Wilde, are so ‘extraordi- 
narily stupid’ that they are ‘not really conscious’ of their own suffering 
and ‘have to be told of it by other people’, in particular by ‘an absolutely 
necessary class’ of agitators without whom ‘there would be no advance 
towards political civilisation’. 


These, and many other, excerpts from The Sos! of Man Under Soctalism 
(1891) are cited by Lasch with obvious relish. Four years later, Wilde 
would discover that extraordinary stupidity was by no means confined to 





1 Christopher Lasch, The Reselt of the Elites and the Betrayal of Demacracy, W.W. Norton & 
Company, New York and London 1995, ISBN 0-393-03699-5, £16 95. 
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the unlettered masses. To mention this is not entirely a digression, for 
Wilde's persecutors unintentionally laid the foundations for a cultural 
movement about which Lasch has grave doubrs. At other times, Lasch 
culogises the prairie-based People’s Party of the 1890s, whose supporters 
in Kansas and Nebraska were as far removed from Wilde as Camille 
Paglia 1s from Mother Teresa today. Yet it is this very inconsistency that 
enriches his writing. He is portraying a society in disarray, where there 
are far more questions than answers or even clues. It is useful to recall 
that such divided emotional loyalties underlie most of the definitive 
political texts of the modern era. Rousseau, arguably the true father 
of modern neurosis, spent much of his career attempting to reconcile 
romantic individualism with the demands of civil society He does 
not always do so convincingly, but few doubt the worth of The Social 
Contract as a work of literature and cultural criticism. Lasch, like 
Rousseau, is an isolated thinker reacting against a fashion-conscious, 
superficially enlightened intelligentsia. Unlike so many of his col- 
leagues, he refuses to produce the Pavlovian reactions of the liberal-left. 
Instead, he dares to challenge some of the great shibboleths of our time: 
globalization, meritocracy, multiculturalism and the democratization of 
culture. 


Conservative Nostalgia 


The Revolt of the Elites derives its title from The Revolt of the Masses, a 
polemical work by José Ortega y Gasset published in 1929. Ortega’s 
thesis is that the calamities of “Western Civilisation’ in the twentieth 
century can be attributed to the rise of mass culture and mass political 
participation. The Revolt of the Masses was written in reaction to a mon- 
strous and irrational war and the breakdown of traditional attitudes to 
politics and power that followed. Ortega, like most consetvative intellec- 
tuals of middle-class lineage, romanticises the ææcren regress and looks back 
longingly to times when a paternalistic oligarchy held sway. ‘Nobility,’ he 
claims, ‘is defined by the demands it makes on us, not by rights.’ For 
Ortega, the demise of hereditary elites and the emergence of mass politics 
results inevitably in irrationalism, levelling-down and a vacuous con- 
sumer culture. Democracy has engendered mass man: self-centred, semi- 
educated, conscious of hus rights and ‘incapable of submitting to direction 
of any kind’. Mass culture is secular and ahistorical, enshrines material 
possessions rather than human values and, worst of all, ıt generates a false 
‘assurance that tomorrow the world wll be still richer, ampler, more per- 
fect, as if ıt enjoyed a spontaneous, inexhaustible power of increase.’ In 
The Revolt of the Masses, Ortega manages to express with great force all the ` 
prejudices of the interwar intelligentsia. He is traditionalist, whilst 
obsessively preoccupied with modernity, arrogantly consigning the poor 
and the newly-rich to oblivion whilst falling prostrate before a degenerate 
aristocracy. He also flirts with fascism, surely the most destructive expres- 
sion of insecure mass man. Despite all this, progressive readers would be 
wrong to regard Ortega’s work as an extended Swaday Telegraph editorial. 
With its blend of insight, snobbery and keen observation of contemporary 
malaise, The Revolt of the Masses reads instead like a political companion to 
Ths Waste Land. In his attacks on consumerism, Ortega anticipates the 
concerns of the environmental movement half a century later. Yet the fun- 
damental weakness of his thesis, which Lasch surprisingly does not 
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address, is that it was the ruling cliques and not the masses of Europe who 
caused the First World War. 


Faced with the Clintons’ America, Lasch has turned Ortega’s argument 
on its head. In the heartland of democracy and conspicuous consump- 
tion, it is not the masses—better defined as ordinary men and women— 
who are threatening civilised values, but a ‘professional elite’ who are 
increasingly segregating themselves from mainstream society: 


Simultaneously arrogant and insecure, the new elites .. regard che masses with 
mingled scom and apprehension.. Middle Americans, as they appear to the 
makers of educated opinion, are hopelessly shabby, unfashioneble, and provin- 
cal, ill informed about changes in caste or intellectual trends... They are at 
once absurd and vaguely menscing—not because they want to overthrow the 
old order but precisely because their defence of ıt appears so deeply irrational 


Material abundance of the kind that Ortega eschewed has thinly dis- 
guised the development of a ‘two-class’ society, in which an embattled 
middle and working class—Middle America as a cultural as well as geo- 
graphical expression—are increasingly subject to a transnational elite. 
Global in its perspective, cosmopolitan in taste, this new ruling caste 1s 
not bound by tiresome traditional obligations such as concern for less 
privileged fellow-citizens: 


The market ın which the new elites operate 1s now international in scope. Their 
fortunes are tied to enterprises that operate across national boundaries... Their 
loyalties—if that term 1s not itself anachronistic—are international rather than 
regional, national of local. They have more ın common with their counterparts 
ın Brussels and Hong Kong than with the masses of Americans not plugged 
into the network of global communications. 


We are back, in a sense, to Marx in 1848, only this time it is the bosses, 
not the workers, who have no country. That this is so should come as no 
- surprise, for today’s ‘new economic liberalism’ is much more than an 
attack on the welfare state. It is, as Lasch recognises, a systematic ideo- 
logical assault on more than a century of reformism, a negation of the 
principles of mutual obligation, consent and a ‘social contract’ between 
those who exercise and those who submit to authority. In the free-market 
utopia of the neo-liberals, the protective functions of the state are 
steadily reduced until only its repressive core 1s left intact—although the 
rise of private security firms suggests that even state repression could 
soon be privatised. The state returns to its mid-nineteenth century role 
as the unabashed protector of economic privilege, much as it was when 


Marx composed the Comswnist Mansfesto. 


The Patriotism of the Powerless 


In this context, patriotism has ceased to be a product of ignorance and 
sentimentality manipulated by national elites. It has become the last 
refuge of the powerless, the vocabulary with which the disenfranchised 
give voice to their sense of betrayal. This ıs perticularly true of the 
United States, where for historical reasons the flag is an unequivocally 
popular icon; in Britain, the sullen Euro-scepticism of any Post Office or 
supermarket queue denotes a similar political response. The new elite, 
unlike the ‘ruling class’ of Marx’s day, tends to flee from, rather than hide 
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behind, the symbols of national prestige. Its chameleon-like politicians 
are more likely to speak of ‘the global economy’ than ‘the national inter- 
est’ when they attempt to justify low wages or the reduction of workers’ 
rights. 


Lasch would probably not be surprised by the rise of Rush Limbaugh and ~ 


Newt Gingrich, the revolt of the ‘angry white males’ or even the 
Oklahoma City bombing. There is in his dying cri de coewr an uneasy pre- 
monition of violence to come. Those Americans—and there are millions 
of them, if opinion polls have any meaning at all—who share the Militia 
Movement’s belief that they live under a ‘government of occupation’ 
have abundant evidence on their side. Mass unemployment, the demise 
of traditional industries through global ‘free trade’, the terminal decline 
of agriculture, the collapse of the inner cities and the trend towards 
short-term contracts, part-time work and low pay without union pro- 
tection are the most visible, immediately threatening symptoms of 
change. In America today, they are explosively combined with a per- 
ception that che centres of power are becoming more remote and that the 


preoccupations of government more rarely than ever coincide with those . 


of the governed. That such healthy dissent has been hijacked by funda- 
mentalists, bigots and conspiracy theorists is, Lasch believes, an indict- 
ment of the liberal middle class, who far from defending ordinary people 
have collaborated with their oppressors. 


In a chapter ominously entitled ‘Does Democracy Deserve to Survive?’ 
Lasch castigates politicians of Right and Left for theur growing estrange- 
ment fram voters’ concerns. The global ‘insularity’ of the political elite 
has stultified political debate, so that, ‘ideas circulate and recirculate in 
the form of buzzwords and conditioned reflexes...In some quarters the 
very idea of reality has come into question, perhaps because the talking 
classes inhabit an artificial world in which simulations of reality replace 
the thing itself.’ For Lasch, the language of Right and Left cannot 
adequately express the true political division of our time, a division 
between elitism and populism. By elitism, he does not mean old-fash- 
ioned respect for the intellect or the Western literary tradition, both of 
which he upholds. The modern elitist tends to be liberal ın politics and 
economics, supportive of multicultural education, gay rights and quotas 
of women in boardrooms and parliaments. Unlike New Deal liberals, she 
or he has an uncompromising belief in ‘enterprise culture’ and little 
interest in rmproving the lot of the deprived, unless they belong to 
an identifiable minority group. New elitists find radical rhetoric 
embarrassing, preferring vaguer appeals to ‘political realignment’ or, in 
generous moments, ‘social justice’. For them, the collapse of the Berlin 
Wall has invalidated all aspirations beyond those of the acquisitive soci- 
ety. The only remaining task is to make that society more ‘inclusrve’, 
more ‘gender-neutral’. New elitists are dimly aware that the environ- 
ment is important, but they dislike the backward, hierarchical country- 
side and probably look forward to global warming. To a person, they are 
enamoured of the information super-highway, for they view it as the har- 
binger of a classless, stateless, androgynous new order, in which—they 
hope—literature will be irrelevant. ‘New’ is the new elitists’ favourite 
word, for it enables them to dispense with historical experience ın a sio- 
gle soundbite. 
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Populism, by contrast, is a more diffuse, less organized body of beliefs. It 
is suspicious of centralised authority, worried by crime and pollution, 
afraid of social disintegration. Lasch’s populists are usually traditionalist 
in matters of family life but ‘mind their own business’ when it comes to 
others. They are not irrevocably opposed to homosexual rights, but the 
‘blatant is beautiful’ school of gay activism alarms them. Nor are they 
racist, yet they are puzzled and angered by ‘affirmative action’ schemes 
which they perceive as a threat to their children’s careers. They lack con- 
fidence in new technology, to which they generally have little access, fear 
unemployment and the loss of income and status that go with it, think 
locally rather than globally, want neither an unfettered market nor 
an all-powerful state and reject the neo-liberal belief that the individual 
is alone ın the universe. Whereas the new elitism is transnational, media- 
conscious and subject to the fluctuations of fashion, populism is 
‘prejudiced’ in the Burkean sense, rooted in personal or communal 
experience and historical memory, suspicious of change, empirical rather 
than dogmatic. There is, in the populist mindset, a powerful strain 
of reactive anxiety that is susceptible to propaganda by right-wing dem- 
agogues. A perfect example of this is a Jesse Helms commercial in 1990 
which tipped the electoral balance in this reactionary Senator's direction 
with its image of a rejection slip crumpling in a forlorn white hand. In 
this way, popular anger against the policies leading to mass unemploy- 
ment is masterfully deflected towards racial minorities and the diex- 
pensant liberalism that supports their rights. Yet in modern populism, 
Lasch can also detect untapped reserves of radical energy, remnants of the 
artisan dissent and working-class voluntarism that on both sides of the 
Atlantic inspired humane social reform. The divorce between populism 
and the Left, he concludes, originates not in working-class and lower- 
middle-class prosperity, but in the social and cultural upheavals of the 
sixties. 


The Neo-Liberal Sixties 


Blaming the sixties has become a veritable industry for journalists and 
academics in the succeeding decades of conservative hegemony. To Allan 
Bloom, author of The Closing of the American Mind, they marked the onset 
of a systematic ideological assault on the Western literary canon. Amitai 
Etzioni berates their emphasis on self-expression at the expense of 
bedrock values, whilst in Britain, columnist Melanie Phillips campaigns 
against ‘trendy’ educationalists of sixties vintage who imprison the 
children of the poor in a culture of intellectual poverty. Yet none of these 
commentators, with the possible exception of Phillips, dares to connect 
the anarchic cultural individualism of the sixties with the predatory 
economic individualism of the present. Lasch is convinced, however, that 
they form two sides of the same ideological coin. Whilst acknowledging 
the principled socialism, opposition to war and commitment to civil 
rights that inspired many of the student movement’s participants, he 
believes that the tenor of their rebellion was profoundly illiberal, a revolt 
against reason, culture and social responsibility. In a polemic directed at 
‘academic pseudo-radicalism’, he excoriates the student rebels for their 
ahistoricism and contempt for the past, and for their frenzied onslaught 
on everything associated with the old order, including the liberal 
humanism which tolerated and even encouraged their dissent. 


Lasch’s strongest case against the sixties radicals 1s that they laid the 
foundations for a brash, vulgar ‘meritocracy’, based not on intellectual 
merit or moral worth, but on conscienceless material greed. In demolish- 
ing paternalism, they swept away reciprocity and mutual obligation. In 
attacking the family, they not only thumbed their noses at the 
‘respectable’ middle-class but struck at the heart of working-class com- 
munity life. Lasch regards sixties radicals as protracted adolescents 
isolated from mainstream life, racher than as an optimistic generation 
taking advantage of its new opportunities to fashion a better society. As 
such, they are not the descendants of previous radical generations—such 
as his beloved People’s Party—but the precursors of the new elitists of 
today. Far from growing out of a tradition of dissenting populism, the 
sixties ‘revolution’ was violently individualistic and at least as opposed 
to humanitarian reform as it was to the authoritarian Right. There were 
times, indeed, when social democracy—or in the United States the Great 
Society—seemed to be the principal enemy. Lasch perceives in the ‘do 
your own thing’ philosophy of the sixties a nihilism that has more in 
common with Mrs Thatcher’s infamous utterance, “There 1s no such 
thing as society,’ than it does with any recognisable left-wing thought. 


Gold Blend Feminism 


Worst of all, the obsessive cultural and moral relativism of the sixties 
generation has deprived the Left of the vocabulary of opposition which, 
to counteract free-market dogma, it so desperately needs. The relentless 
pursuit of a ‘non-judgemental’ world, in which rave music is the aes- 
thetic equivalent of Mozart, in which mass culture is as valid as ‘high’ 
culture—whether the masses themselves think so or not—overlooks the 
fact that being on the left 1s abost making judgements. The trade-union 
pioneers, the Proudhonian mutualists, the anarchists of varying shades 
and the young Marx were all motivated by moral anger against the 
iniquities of capitalism. So, ın their own way, were the liberal and social- 
democratic planners of the welfare state. Yet after 1968, this moral 
energy has, ın Lasch’s view, been absent from the rhetoric and activities 
of the Left. Instead, he sees in the ‘identity politics’ of the post-sixties 
Left a fragmentation of demand that is well-suited to the neo-liberal 
agenda. Gay liberation, for example, has overthrown outdated bigotry to 
put a consumerist nightmare in its place, whilst a harsh, careerist version 
of feminism makes a mockery of the women’s movement’s original aims: 
‘Female careerism,’ says Lasch, ‘provides the basis for [the managerial 
class’) prosperous, glamorous, gaudy, sometimes indecently lavish way of 
life.’ This statement may seem extreme, until we think of ‘Folletised’ 
Labour or the grasping, manipulative female executives of the instant- 
coffee commercials. In Britain, we might give the name ‘Gold Blend 
Feminism’ to the mutation that Lasch has diagnosed. 


Throughout his last work, Lasch 1s careful to distance himself from 
Amitai Etzioni and his small but voluble band of disciples. ‘Com- : 
munitarianism’, he argues, is a counterfeit populism that studiedly 
avoids criticism of economic orthodoxy. Etzioni’s ersatz political philo- 
sophy not only ignores the impoverishment and environmental despolia- 
tion that market ideology has caused, but also passes responsibility 
for social disintegration from politicians, banks and corporations to 
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ordinary people themselves. Communitarians speak of neighbourhood, 
family and school with quasi-religious enthusiasm, not realising—one 
hopes—thar their slogan has ironic echoes of the Vichy regime’s old war- 
cry, ‘Work, Family, Fatherland’. They provide no coherent policies for 
the regeneration of community life, such as the creation of real jobs or 
the abolition of low pay. Instead, they offer us nostalgic images of Life 
before the welfare state, when the working-class were poor but honest, 
when children believed their teachers and trusted the police, when 
homosexuals were invisible and single mothers shunned by polite society 
or institutionalised as ‘moral defectives’. 


At best, communitarians advocate a position of equidistance, or as 
Etzioni says, a ‘reasonable intermediate position’, between the unregu- 
lated market and the bureaucratic state, at worst a mean-spirited author- 
itarianism towards ‘aggressive beggars’ or ‘welfare scroungers’. In the 
United States, the communitarian movement was hailed by the New 
Democrats, at least temporarily, as a ‘modern’ alternative to embarrass- 
ing welfare liberalism, and it retains a vestigial influence within an 
administration that celebrates ‘the triumph of democracy and markets 
everywhere’ —how loaded that phrase must sound to an Ogoni. Across 
the Atlantic, it has equal appeal to Tony Blairs New Labour’ ın its 
search for pointed phrases and ideological safety. To its critics, communi- 
tarianism is little more than an intellectual Neighbourhood Watch 
scheme, based on the pretence that social problems will disappear if we 
forget about corruption, racism and economic injustice, and indulge in 
collective sentimentality. Lasch’s populism, by contrast, is about ordi- 
nary people asking critical questions about society and, where necessary, 
demanding radical change. 


The Revolt of the Elstes 1s a contentious book, perhaps more so for the Left 
than the Right, because it questions the half-truths that so many of us 
have held dear. Yet Lasch’s commitment to a better world and his stub- 
born resistance to modern pieties are heartening to those of us who wish 
to stop the global village from becoming a global favela. 
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John A. Hall 


Conditions of Our Existence: 
Ernest Gellner (1925-1995) 


It is impossible not to see a biographical element at work ın Ernest Gellner’s 
insistence on the need for radical rethinking of our place ın history. For his 
life made him rather like the ‘pure visitor’ whose detachment he recom- 
mended as a cognitive strategy. Both his parents were German-speaking and 
of Jewish background, and both were of lower middle-class provincial back- 
ground. Once ın Prague, people of this sort changed their allegiance, from 
German to Czech, to accommodate themselves to the way in which sheer 
demographic weight created a new form of society at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Of course, this shift in identities was not total: allegiance 
often remained to German as a world language, whilst anti-semitism placed 
limits on imagined belonging—making Zionism a further existential 
option. It is scarcely surprising that this world drove Gelloer to think about 
nationalism, for it had the same effect on Hans Kohn, Karl Deutsch, Eugen 
Lemberg and Miroslav Hroch. In Gellner’s case the need to rethink identity 
and position was much exacerbated by che war and its aftermath. The fam- 
ily’s loyalty to Masaryk’s republic was sufficiently strong to have kept them 
10 Prague until after the German occupation, with the escapes that followed 
being exceptionally hazardous. After a year at Oxford, Gellner then served ın 
the Czech Armoured Brigade at the end of the war, taking part in victory 
parades in 1945 in Plzen and Prague. But everything in the city he loved so 
much had changed for the worst: the Jews had been killed, and the Germans 
were being viciously expelled. Aware that the latter act would draw the 
Czechs into the Russian orbit, through fear of German revenge, Gellner 
opted in a matter of months for the life of an emigre, convinced chat 
Czechoslovakia would enter a period of darkness similar to that which fol- 
lowed defeat at the Bartle of the White Mountain in 1618. After finishing 
his studies at Oxford, he lectured briefly in Edinburgh, before then spending 
his formal academic career at the London School of Economics (1949-84) 
and Cambridge (1984-93). His work in all these places broke out of disci- 
plinary boundaries, ın large pert because it was marked by a sense of moral 
urgency. What then were Gellner’s conclusions? How exactly did he charac- 
terize the conditions of our existence? 


Many of his most striking arguments and polemics came from an awareness 
of the intermingling of sociology and philosophy, most famously in the mar- 
vellous initial assault in Words and Things (1959) on the social complacency 
that underlay the hegemony of linguistic philosophy. Still, it makes sense 
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here to distinguish the two areas for a moment. For it may well be that 
Gellner’s philosophic achievements are ultimately more convincing than his 
account of our social circumstances, despite the brilliance of the varied set- 
pieces involved in the latter. 


Legitimation of Belief (1974) still stands out against the intellectual current 
because of its defence of critical monism against pluralism. If the book itself 
offers an account of the way in which empiricism and mechanism work to 
select information, his full position was only revealed in companion essays.’ 
The brilliance of his argumentation derived from embracing, rather than 
trying to hide from, the criticism that cognitive strategies are not neutral 
because ontologically pure, but rather social conventions. Gellner’s point 
was that empiricism can be, should be and indeed is best defended once this is 
taken into account. As a cognitive ethic it has on its side an effectiveness 
which sets it far above its rivals. Positivism is thus best for Hegelian reasons. 


Relativism and Tolerance 


This takes us more generally to Gellner’s liberalism. This was made particu- 
larly fruitful in being aware of enemies on two sides. On the one hand, 
Gellner was a superb critic of monolithic belief systems, whose pretensions 
and ambiguities he deflated continually and effectively. Bur this did not 
make him an unqualified defender of tolerance, prepared to endorse Pascal’s 
view that truth 1s just different on the other side of the Pyrenees. He found 
relativism of this sort morally repulsive because it was hypocritical: some 
guarantee was needed that tolerance was being extended only to those pre- 
pared to be tolerant themselves. Gellner thus insisted that certain minimal 
shared rules are necessary within which choice can then hold sway. To hold 
such a position is to entertain an ambivalence—wholly honourable, in my 
view—that was certainly present in his work. On the one hand, his work can 
be seen as telling us about our world, so that it can then be better defended 
against such enemies as fascism. On the other hand, the attempt to provide 
criteria by means of which to choose between the social worlds provided by 
modern ideologies is a sign of a continued search for universalism, for rea- 
sons that will appeal to all human beings regardless of context. 


Of course, Gellner’s dislike of relativism was based quite as much upon the 
way ın which he felt thar it could distort the understanding of our social 
condition. Here his arguments against idealism, against any uncritical 
acceptance of the view that meaning makes the world go round, retain enor- 
mous force, for all that they did not sweep everything before them. At a gen- 
eral level, he was surely right to insist that concepts are often derived from 
other, more basic social processes: military victories and revolutions obvi- 
ously have the capacity to change styles of thought, as too do changes in 
modes of production. More specifically, the insistence on the necessity and 
possibility for causal analysis ın social and historical understanding rested on 
two sets of observations. On the one hand, belief systems were not seamless 
wonders, possessed of instructions as to how every facet of life should be 
lived. This ıs made particularly clear 1n his classic monograph on Sasnts of the 





* ‘An Ethic of Cognition’, in R.S. Cohen, P.K. Feyerabend and M.W. Wartofaky, eds, 
Essays tu Memory of Imre Lahates, Dordrecht 1976 and ‘Positivism against Hegeltan- 
ism’ in Gellner, Relatesrsm and the Sectal Scenes, Cambridge 1985. 
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Atlas (1969), particularly amusing sections of which see Gellner asking 
tribesmen questions derived from Wittgenstein as to the completeness and 
cogency of their system of concepts. The realization that belief systems are 
loose and baggy monsters, replete with options, brings causal analysis back 
in since it becomes necessary to ask about the circumstances which lead to 
particular sections of a belief system gaining appeal for particular social 
actors. On the other hand, Gellner resolutely insisted that certain universal 
physical properties underlie the practice of social inquiry. We know about 
the nature of beliefs ın adoption, say, precisely because we have a physical 
model of kinship at the back of our mind. 


Liberalism and the Transition to Modernity 


His own philosophy of history was first adumbrated in Thonght and Change 
(1964), the sociological sections of which were later much expanded and 
somewhat modified in Plowgh, Sword and Book (1988). The baseline for very 
much of his inquiry was the claim made in the earlier book that our social 
contract rests, and nightly rests, on meeting the condinons of industrialism 
and nationalism. This is a very severe formula, entirely characteristic of a 
mind whose addiction to crisp models always encouraged forthright thought. 
In terms of Gellner’s own work the formula is in fact positively misleading. 
For the insistence that forced industmalization and nationalizing practices 
entailed authoritarian rule was counterbalanced by passionate inquiry into 
the chances for liberalization once the transition to modernity has been made. 
This accounted for very actrve interest in societies as diverse as Brazil, Turkey 
and Spain, and ıt stands at the back of his continual participation in changes 
within state socialism. Gellner’s work stood out in arguing for many years 
that.change within socialism was possible: ideological coherence might well 
be replaced with more pragmatic, technocratic leadership—thereby allowing 
for a controlled decompression of power. It is only fair to say immediately 
that change within socialism did not, as Gellner came to realize, take place in 
this way. Authoritarian capitalism finds ıt relatively easy to soften rule, for a 
reforming elite can strike bargains with forces ın civil society. When 
Gorbachev tried this formula he encountered failure due to the absence of real 
civil society groupings, destroyed by Tsarism as much as by Marxism, with 
whom he could cooperate, sure of their ability to control their own forces. 
Thus failure left Gellner very worried in the last years of his life. He was by no 
means certain thar the breakdown of the last great empire would be progres- 
sive, being deeply struck by resemblances to Weimar Germany. Of course, his 
attention was particularly concentrated on nationalism within post-commu- 
nist society, and ıt was in order to study this phenomenon that he returned to 
Prague to direct, from 1993, a Centre for the Study of Nationalism within 
George Soros’s Central European University. The years in Prague had atten- 
dant difficulties, the most interesting of which concerned unease at the Czech 
intellectual scene. For all his enjoyment of the struggle between Havel and 
Klaus, the respective proponents of hermeneutics and monetarism, he found 
the latter’s move to a society embracing narrow-mindedness, prepared to 
abandon everything to the East in its rush to join the European Union, dis- _ 
tasceful—leading him to work hard to make links to the Czech Academy and 
to Charles University designed to diversify opinion. 


The claim that he makes about our social contract now seems open to ques- 
tion. For one thing, the centralization of power does not necessanly lead co 
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successful industrialization. This becomes quite obvious once we think of 
dictatorships that have proved to be merely predatory, whilst a far more nega- 
tive view of socialist ndustrialization 1s now surely necessary. Equally, it is 
not easy to see what role authoritarian rule played in the successful industrial- 
ization of a country like South Korea: a whole set of conditions were in exis- 
tence that made that development possible, and the extent to which 
authoritarianism helped or hindered 1s by no means clear. The importance of 
the work on nationalism, by contrast, is scarcely open to question, and a 
wholly new book on the topic 1s forthcoming in.the near future.’ Still, his 
account is open to the charge of being somewhat too socio-economic in char- 
acter. Balkan nationalism surely has nothing to do with industrialism, whilst 
the force driving much of European nationalism was that of geopolitical con- 
flict. Further, there may be something to the view that liberalism can influ- 
ence the character of nationalism—tather than just being a beneficent 
possibility once the national question has been resolved. The attempt to 
homogenize territorial space in the late twentieth century has brought, as he 
well knew, untold misery—which might, at least sometimes, have been 
avoided had consociational and federal arrangements been considered from 
the start. Differently put, we can at least hope that che Ukraine will survive, 
for all thar the developmental tasks of Hungary, the Czech Republic and 
Poland are much eased thanks to the ethnic cleansings of Hitler and Stalin. 


To make this point is to suggest that the philosophy of history finalized in 
Plough, Sword and Book does not quite Irve up to 1ts ambition. For all the talk 
of the autonomy of coercion, insufficient emphasis is placed on the impact of 
the ways in which states, of varied regimes, interact with each other; equally, 
the insistence on the importance of economic power is not followed by pre- 
cise analysis. More generally, theorization tends to be at a very abstract level, 
notably when speaking of mdustrialism rather than of the differential 
dynamics at work within capitalism. But this is not fora moment to hide the 
very great power of a book replete with dazzling insights about societal 
processes. Gellner’s mind constantly engaged in puzzles, and the great set- 
piece of this book is in fact an analysis of the impact of the world religions. 
In one sense, this speaks against tHe formal argument of the book that tde- 
ologies are not that important; but that scarcely matters, given that Gellner 
does not fall into the trap of saying thar these are the only or the key forces of 
historical change. 


Gellner’s Engagement with Marxism 


Marxism was as much 1n the ar in Gellner’s childhood as was Zionism and 
nationalism, and it 1s well worth noting that his own engagement with it 
was high-powered, though largely negative. He had very little time for the 
idealism of much Western Marxism, but placed a very great deal of attention 
on the historical schemes of Manusts East and West, as the essays collected 
1n State and Soctety rn Soviet Thought (1988) make clear. The essay on Witt- 
fogel 1s the most striking of all since it suggests that Marxism 1s necessarily 
flawed. On the one hand, the notion of hydraulic despotism refutes Marxism 
since it suggests that state power can exist without an economic mooring. 
But, on the other hand, if the Asiatic mode is interpreted as having social 





2 Gellner also completed a book on meaning, based on a companson of Wittgenstein 
and Malinowsk:. 
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classes within it, then the theory suffers almost as badly given that class con- 
flict does not seem to lead to social development. Very much a pert of 
Gellner’s analysis was his careful reading, allowing for the decoding of theo- 
fies in such a way as to point out differences within state socialism. 


In recent years, his general analysis of Muslim society was criticized for lack- 
ing a similar sensitivity, for presuming thar Islam was everywhere the same. 
There were certainly problems with Gellner’s position, most notably with 
the view that Muslim societies were benefiting from an ideological option 
seen ın Weberian guise as a puritanical ethic conducive to development. It 1s 
beyond my capacity to assess the extent to which Islam 1s more drverse than 
Gellner realised, or the extent to which ıt may yet become so. But a general 
consideration does arise at this point. Gellner was a remorseless critic of the 
replacement of analysis by hope. It may be that Islam will develop- more 
options, some of which may be more liberal, but Gellner’s work does at least 
_ remind us that che best is not necessarily the real. Sumilarly, nationalism may 
“ be contained by liberalism, that is, the granting of voice may yet militate 
` against exit, but this may not happen—aen appalling prospect, of course, 
given that the main route to social homogenization for most of the world can 
only be savagely violent. Furthermore, it may yet be possible, as so many 
modern social philosophers wish, to change our identities in such a way as to 
provide a greater measure of belonging within modernity. At this point 
Gellner was hugely sceptical: he mercilessly exposed the urge to re-enchant- 
ment in varied philosophies, insisting both that complex social organization 
did not easily have an elective affinity with moral unity and thar the occa- 
sions on which this has been managed had caused disaster. ` 


It 1s difficult to estimate the influence of Gellner’s thought, especially for 
this author—who adored him Still, some points are clear. His simplicity, 
brilliance and passion created a forceful personal presence which had a con- 
siderable umpact on the very wide circle of scholars around him. The creation 
of a powerful British tradition of historical sociology distinctly benefited 
from his work, as such diverse authors as Michael Mann, Perry Anderson, 
Tom Nairn, Patricia Crone and Anthony Smith would surely testify. 
Equally, he did much to cement the intellectually important ‘historical turn’ 
1n British social anthropology, and his skill as a theorist enhanced the cogni- 
tive self-awareness of that discipline—and of Islamic studies. More immed- 
iately, minds were distinctively changed, to mention but two examples, 1n. 
Istanbul and in Estonia as the result of particularly powerful sets of public , 
lectures. His reputation in Central and Eastern Europe was already large in: 
the 1980s, and it has recently been much enhanced by translation—as well 
as by frequent visits to Russia, a fondness for whose language Gellner inher- 
ited from his father. This 1s not to say that all his battles were won: to the 
contrary, the rather severe and stoical message of his social philosophy as a 
whole was far from popular. But here too he had a decided impact, forcing ` 
such opponents as Winch, Geertz, Rorty and Taylor to amend and deepen 
their positions. His pithy, aphonstic formulations made him particularly 
effective as a public intellectual. Our lives will now be duller, and he will be 
much missed. , 
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themes 


+ In this issue Mahmood Mamdani explores the causes and consequences 
of the slaughiter-of many hundreds of thousands in Rwanda in 1994. The 
killing was launched when a genocidal wing of the predominantly Hutu’ 
government seized the initiative, following the death of the President. 
Mamdani’s careful unravelling of the roots of the disaster explores those 
aspects of the country’s colonial and postcolonial history which made 
many Hutus fear an agreement that had just been reached between the 
President, former opposition parties and the predominantly Tutsi rebels 
of the RPF. Rwanda, a small country wracked by economic and social 
crisis, was in no position to resist the advice imposed on it by the inter- 

national community, a circumstance which, in Mamdani’s view, aggra- 

4 vated its instability. Mamdani urges that neither democracy nor stability 
will be achi ved unless the new government allows an independent 
judicial investigation of those responsible for instigating the genocide; at 
the same time he argues that a new broad base must be found for the 
Rwandese political cofmmunity allowing a role even to advocates of 
Hutu power so long as they renounce violence. 


Several articles in this issue bear on the reformulation of the programme 
of the Left. Jan Otto Andersson, parliamentary leader of a new left party 
in Finland, suggests that the history of the Left can be divided into three 
epochs. The First Left, dating back to the French revolution, fought for 

_ liberty and equality, counting on the ‘free market’ to drive back royal 
power; the Second Left, based on the workers’ movement, sought to 
achieve social justice by suppressing the market. Andersson believes 
that the time has come for a Third Left’, aiming to ‘socialize the market’ 
and appealing to a new civic constituency. 


Caroline New’s article addresses a different attempt to elaborate the 
defining values of new movements of social transformation, that of the 
radical ecofeminists. She urges that the Left should not simply dismiss 
ecofeminism, for behind its simplistic dualisms lie the real problems of a 
persistent and structural gender dichotomy which affects every aspect 
_of our lives. In NLR 210 Joel Rogers outlined the case for the New Party 
%as a vehicle for challenging corporate America; in this issue Kim Moody 
responds that Rogers’s conception of the type of party and programme 
needed made too little allowance for the potential role of a trade union 
movement now passing through a promising phase of renewal. 
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In Britain Tony Blair has proclaimed that the ‘theme’ of New Labour in 
government will be the construction of a ‘stakeholder economy’ in which 
shareholder interests will be balanced by the rights of the community, the 
workforce and consumers. But, when pressed for details, the New Labour 
` leadership retreats to the idea that all this can be achieved, not by new 
forms of ownership or corporate governance, but by promoting a new 
‘culture’ amongst businessmen. Noel Thompson scrutinises New Laboutr’s 
specific economic proposals, finding that they leave little or no room for an 
egalitarian or socialist understanding of the stakeholder concept. 


Alan Milward, reviewing a hostile insider account of the push for mone- 
tary union in Europe, observes that the momentum to European unity is 
no longer supplied by pressure for full employment and improved living 
conditions. The goal of monetary union is of a different character since 
those mainly interested in attaining it are new rentier layers whose pri- ? 
orities are a stable currency and attractive interest rates. 


Jonathan Steele, reviewing Gorbachev’s disappointing memoirs, fur- 
nishes not only a fascinating account of the failures of perestroika but 
also an analysis of Russia’s new social order. Russia’s Communist Party 
has attracted support by attacking the failures of ‘Shock Therapy’ yet it 
has also sought to ingratiate itself with the new possessing classes by 
accepting the results of privatization. 


In NIR 214 Peter Gowan contributed a sustained critique of ‘Shock 
Therapy’, of its Western architects and advocates, and of the indulgent | 
and misleading portrayal of President Yeltsin. In this issue John Lloyd, ~ 

one of those criticized in the article, argues that the breakdown of 
national and regional coordination was unavoidable, and Gowan replies 
to this critique. 


Craig Brandist compares the work of Antonio Gramsci and Mikhail 
‘Bakhtin, both working in conditions of dictatorship and both engaging 
with the work of Croce; while Gramsci stressed the need for the sub- 
altern classes to acquire that mastery of the national language denied to 
them by fascist educational policy, Bakhtin stressed the need to cultivate 
an awareness of the dialogic and carnivalesque, implicitly subversive of 
the ideological monolith of Stalinism. 


Finally Julian Stallabrass supplies a pointed critique of Damien Hirst, 
winner of the Turner Prize. 
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Mahmood Mamdani 


From Conquest to Consent as the Basis 
of State Formation: 
Reflections on Rwanda 


7 1994 was the year the African intelligentsia lost its innocence.1 Literally in the same 


week, South Africa began a historic journey to reconciliation and the genocide in Rwanda 
became an epic tragedy. If we had been told a few years earlier by some clairvoyant that 
SS OS oo Pe ee ae Ogan nde ee oneone Beber Troner 
how many of us would have guessed their identities right. 


I had been to South Africa, but not to Rwanda. Being a Ugandan, I had closely 
followed the march of the RPF to Kigali, and had wondered about the role my 
country played in the unfolding tragedy, and about the responsibility of 
Ugandan intellectuals. Eventually, I did go to Kigali, and then to Gitarama, to 
the university in Butare, to Ntarama, and finally to Nyamata. It was a short 
visit, during July of 1995, and would be followed by several others. During it, 


“J slept little and thought much. I call what follows my reflections after the 


visit; I am aware that the time I spent in Rwanda was short, the cross-section of ~ 
people I met narrow, and my preparation for the visit inadequate. Even so, I have chosen to 
err on the side of boldness. If the distance and detachment of the outsider can often be a 
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source of ignorance, I can only hope thar these may sometimes also prove 
to be a source of insight. 


A Starting Point 


I began with my own research into the colonial state in equatorial Africa, 
a context from which to underline the distinctive aspect of Rwandan his- 
tory.” I had understood the colonial state as a bifurcated apparatus under 
which crystallized two distinct forms of authority: the first a civil power 
speaking the language of rights, the second a ‘customary’ power speak- 
ing the language of tradition. While civil power claimed to protect 
rights by enforcing civil law ın civil society, the claim of customary 
power was to enforce custom. The bifurcated state was described by a 
duality in legal theory which separated the civil law governing relations 
of non-‘natives’, both among themselves and with ‘natives’, while ‘cus- 
tomary’ law kept ‘natives’ ın their place. This bifurcated power repro- 
duced a dual identity. Civil power was racialized; both the non-‘native’ 
beneficiaries of civil rights and the urbanized ‘natives’ denied rights were 
imprinted with a racial identity. Customary power, by contrast, was eth- 
nicized or tribalized. The Native Authority defined and enforced an offi- 
cial version of custom as customary law. The stranger under the Native 
Authority was not a racial but an ethnic stranger: customary power 
reproduced an ethnic identify. 


In the African colonial experience, custom was broadly defined to 
include not only personal law but land. To the extent that land and 
labour were defined as customary, they remained beyond the scope of the 
market: force was the only way to drive them out of the customary realm. 
Briefly, the regime of custom tapped into authoritarian possibilities in 
culture. Custom became the language of domination, masking a regime 
of force. When force was outlawed ın British colonies after the First 
World War, and in French colonies after the Second, this applied only to 
civil power. Native Authorities continued to exercise their right to use 
force, so long as that force was customary—and force used by Native 
Authorities was, of course, considered customary. The tautology was 
complete. Colonial rule consolidated, not the force of tradition, but the 
tradition of force. 


Rwanda, however, was distinctive. While most colonies were organized 
as polyglot formations—with a central civil authority and a constellation 
of district-based customary authorities, each with a distinct ethnic iden- 
tity—in Rwanda district authorities did not correspond to ethnic 
powers. Instead, the Batutsi were like a layer of cream spread over the 
entire society, administering a subject peasantry, the Bahutu. To under- 


1 This 1s a revised version of a paper presented to the conference on ‘Criss in the Great 
Lakes Region’, organized by the Council for the Development of Social Research in Africa 
eee ee T a 
workshop on The Forging of Nationbood and the Coarest over Citizenship, Ethnicity and 
History,’ at New Delhi, India, 6-8 February, 1996. The author would Like to acknowledge 
research funding from the programme on Peace and International Security of the 
MacArthur Foundation. 

* Mahmood Mamdani, Corra and Sxbpect: Contemporary Afrua and the Legacy of Late 
Colsasalism, Princeton, London and Cape Town 1996 
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stand this difference, we need to grasp the distinctive nature of the 
process of state formation in Rwanda. 


My grasp of post-genocide Rwanda has been shaped by a consideration 
which has three main aspects: first, Bahutu and Batutsi (che prefixes are 
‘mu’ for singular, ‘ba’ for plural) are bipolar identities reproduced by a 
form of the state that institutionalized them as such: there cannot be one 
without the other. In this relationship, first shaped by the pre-colonial 
Rwandan state but fully crystallized by the colonial state, Batutsi came 
to be identified with power and Bahuru with subjecthood. Second, 
despite its limitations, the ‘social’ revolution of 1959, which turned this 
relation upside-down, was a subaltern revolt, akin to Mau Mau in Kenya 
and the Zanzibar Revolution of 1963. So ‘Hutu Power’, the ideological 
springboard of that revolt, was a subaltern but truncated consciousness, 
shaped and limited by the institutional context of the indirect-rule state. 
Without understanding this, it is difficult to grasp the link between pro- 
ponents of ‘Hutu Power’ and the subaltern Bahutu masses in the geno- 
cide—for while this power was extreme, it was not marginal. The 
foot-soldiers it mobilized understood the genocide as a defence of the 
social gains of 1959. They referred to the killing as ‘work’, and indeed 
communal work, a ‘customary’ obligation, organized and directed by 
‘customary’ authorities in the state. Finally, while I have no ‘solution’ to 
the problem of Rwanda, I do claim that the search for one must incorpo- 
rate three insights: that failure to ensure that those responsible for the 
genocide are brought to justice will only multiply instances of revenge, 
that a broad-based regime ın a tense post-civil-war situation must 
include all political tendencies willing to renounce violence—even 
‘Hutu Power’; that the construction of a broad base from the level of the 
elite can only be a stop-gap measure unless it is reinforced by institu- 
tional reform of the conquest state from below. 


I. The Bahutu—Batutsi Question 


Who are the Bahutu and the Batutsi? This is a question that came into 
every discussion I had. While the Bahuru opposition had been a target of 
the massacre, this was a political matter; the Barursi faced true geno- 
cide—the attempt to eliminate them as a people. Given this single fact, 
that illuminates the tragedy of Rwanda for the world at large, I was non- 
plussed to be told over and again by leading people in the RPF: “We speak 
the same language, have the same culture, and live on the same hills; we 
are the same people.’ But in casual conversation and out on the street, 
some of the same individuals would readily identify Muhuru and 
Mututsi. Sometimes by physical appearance, but in a place like Nrarama 
in the southern lowlands, where Batutsi made up as many as a third of 
the population, and where there had been many intermarriages—a third 
of the Batutsi daughters were married to Bahutu, I was told—this was 
hardly a reliable method. During the killings, people were asked to pro- 
duce their identity cards. 


Unsurprisingly, one of the issues hotly debated in the Rwandese Alliance 
for National Unity (RANU), formed by refugees in Uganda in 1979, was 
whether the difference between Bahutu and Batutsi was one of class or 
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ethnicity. I remembered what I had heard from a Nigerian colleague at a 
conference organized by the Dakar-based Council for Development of 
Social Research in Africa (CODESRIA) early in 1995, that if he went toa 
discussion on Rwanda and Burundi, he could close his eyes and tell the 
identity of a speaker from these countries by the twist of their argument: 
if a person claimed thar there were no differences between Bahutu and 
Batutsi, or that the difference was one of class, the speaker was most 
likely a Mucutsi, for a Mubutu intellectual was most likely to argue oth- 
erwise, that the difference was one between distinct ethnic—or even 
racial—groups. 


It is difficult to believe that the Bahutu—Barutsi difference is based on 
class for both groups are internally differentiated. One finds Bahutu and 
Batuts: in the same class: the Batutsi pastoralists I saw in the southern 
lowlands were as poor and wretched as the Bahutu peasants I met along 
the way. If the view that there is ‘no difference’—or only a class differ- 
ence—tends to focus on socio-economic processes, the preoccupation of 
the ‘ethnic difference’ perspective is with the biological and the his- 
torico-cultural. If the ‘no difference’ view tends to suffer from historical 
amnesia—specifically af how power was organized in the pre-colonial 
Rwandan state—thar of ‘ethnic difference’ tends to freeze the history of 
the Rwandan state at its colonial stage, turning a historical outcome into 
a primordial difference. If loss of historical memory leads to a tragic 
political innocence, historical fixation leads to a no less tragic pathology. 
One side overlooks the limits on politics, the other fails to appreciate the 
possibility of political action. Neither is able to come to grips with the 
political potential in a given situation. 


The Pre-Colonial Rwandan State 


When I returned from Kigali, I ummersed myself in whatever literature 
I could find on Rwandese history. I realized that the further back one 
went, the mistier the historical background. Shrouded in a rich mythol- 
ogy is the question of the origin of the Barutsi. Caught up by the notion 
that differences and conflicts in human society are the result of racial 
differences, early European explorers and administrators came up with 
the “Hamutic hypothesis’: that the Barutsi were a superior non-Bantu 
race who had come from the direction of Ethiopia and conquered 
indigenous agriculturalists (Bahutu) and forest-dwellers (Batwa). This 
racist theory was discredited in the heyday of anti-imperial nationalism, 
but there is still no consensus amongst historians and anthropologists 
on the origin of the Batutsi. At least three accounts can be found in the 
literature. 


The first is a dietary explanation of the difference most identified with 
Walter Rodney; strangely enough, it was standard reading for the RPF 
cadres in the late 1980s and early 1990s.3 In his influential work How 
Ewrope Underdeveloped Africa, Rodney argued that the Batwa remained 
‘pygmies’ because ‘they wandered around in small bands, hunting and 
digging roots, thereby failing to assure themselves of plentiful or rich 
food.’ The Bahutu ‘were more socially advanced than the Batwa’ because 





> Walter Rodney, Hew Exrape Underdevelaped Africa, Dar-es-Saleam 1971, p. 138. 
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‘they did not live entirely on the whims of nature’. But, in comparison to 
the Barutsi, the Bahutu remained ‘short and stocky’ because ‘the quality 
of their food fell short of the protein-rich Batursi diet.’ And so the 
Batutsi pastoralists, ‘subsisting on a constantly accessible and rich diet 
on milk and meat’ turned out to be ‘one of the tallest human groups in 
the world.’ 


The second explanation accepts the migration theory, that the pastoral- 
ists came from outside Rwanda, but argues thar their relations with the 
agriculturalists were peaceful and symbiotic: they exchanged dairy prod- 
ucts for garden vegetables. Forcefully put forth by the late Samwiri 
Karugire, the noted Ugandan historian, it has since been embraced by 
various political protagonists, including the President of Uganda and 
many in the leadership of the RPF. 


Neither the dietary hypothesis nor the theory of peaceful coexistence gets 
to the question that I think is the key to understanding the pre-colonial 
period: the nature of the political power organized as the Rwandan state. 
Walter Rodney accepts that ‘the system of social relations which emerged 
in Rwanda was more completely hierarchical...chan in most parts of 
Africa.'* Similarly, Edward Steinhart, taking inspiration from the 
Samwiri Karugire, concludes with reference to Ankore that ‘the system of 
pastoral domination, which had evolved from meagre beginnings in the 
fifteenth century, had by the early nineteenth century become one of the 
most rigid and authoritarian systems of political and social exploitation ın 
the intralacustrine region.’ AH scholars are agreed that if there was a sys- 
tem more hierarchical than chat in Ankore, it was in Rwanda. 


A third explanation has recently been put forth by Archie Mafeje in a 
book called Ths Theory and Ethnography of African Social Formations.‘ 
While Mafeje dismisses the Hamitic hypothesis, his work is based on a 
critical summary of colonial anthropology. Mafeje’s starting point is 
Bunyoro where, ‘somewhere in the fifteenth century’, there occurred the 
‘first known processes of political centralization’ in the intralacustrine 
region. In Bunyoro, ‘the introduction of pastoralism as an elite pursuit 
must be attributed to...invaders who, probably, migrated from south- 
eastern Ethiopia and southern Somalia with their long-horned cattle.’ 
Bur the Bachwezi dynasty did not last long in Bunyoro. In ‘a few genera- 
tions’, the Bachwezi ‘were chased out by Babito invaders’ from the north, 
moving in ‘a south-westerly direction where ecological conditions are 
ideal for cattle-keeping’ and ‘reappeared as conquering Bahima herders 
in Ankore, Rwanda and Burundi.” But if the Bachwezi ‘disappeared’ on 
the way from Bunyoro to Ankore, and ‘reappeared’ as the Bahima in 
Ankore, the Bahima ‘disappeared’ on the way to Rwanda where they 
‘reappeared’ as the Batutsi. 

Mafeje is at pains to point out that at the outset Batutsi migration was 
largely peaceful: ‘land was plentiful in the areas of migration of the 





4 Ibid , p. 139 

5 Edward Steinhart, Conflxt and Colleboratisn: The Kragdems of Westera Uganda, 1890— 
1907, Punceton 1977, p. 10 

6 Archie Mafeje, The Theory and Ethxegraphy of African Social Formations The Case of the 
Iatralecustrrms Kingdems, CODESRIA, Dakar 1991 

7 Ibid., pp. 19, 26, 21, 20 


Bahima.’ Later, though, this seems to have led to forcible conquest 
and the creation of the Rwandan state: ‘as the population increased as 
more Tutsi kept on entering the country and more land had to be 
tilled to feed them’ and ‘as cattle were increasing,’ ‘the Hutu had to 
move from the most fertile soil.’ But the very fact that our author has 
to speak of ‘disappearance’ and ‘reappearance’ suggests that what is 
involved here is a stringing together of facts which are otherwise sepa- 
rated by many a historical gap. The result is likely to be as much fic- 
tion as fact. 


That much of what passed as historical fact in academic circles has to be 
considered as tentative—if not outright fictional—is becoming clear as 
post-genocidal sobriety compels a growing number of historians to take 
seriously the political uses to which their writings have been put, and 
their readers to question the certainty with which many a claim has been 
advanced. In the process, several claims thet had come to be regarded as 
sacred cows no longer appear so self-evident: for example, David New- 
bury questions the long-held assumption that the Bahutu were always 
agticulturalists and the Barutsi pastoralists. He argues that ‘the people 
who came to be known as ‘Hutu’ hed cattle here long before those known 
as Tutsi appeared on the scene.’? Certainly, if Bahutu had in fact had a 
natural aversion to cattle-rearing and had always been cultivators, it 
would have made little sense in the pre-colonial period to put restric- 
tions on Behutu owning cattle. We must acknowledge that these identi- 
fications are less mere facts unrelated to power than historical artefacts 
created alongside the institutionalized power of the pre-colomal 
Rwandan state.” 


Constructing a State 


This history is important, not because of where the Batutsi and the 
Bahutu originally came from, but because in their coming together they 
created certain political institutions which outlived that history and 
shaped a tragic future. The key political institution forged through their 
contact was the pre-colonial Rwandan state. It established a double dom- 
ination, of a pastoralist aristocracy over a subyect peasantry, and of 
Batutsi over Bahutu—and Batwa. While the question of the historical 
origin of the Batutsi is shrouded in mystery, that of the nature of the 
state they built 1s not. 


The parameters of the cultural complex called Kinyarwanda are much 
larger than the domain of the state called Rwanda.‘! The disparity 
between their size was even greater in the pre-colonial period than it is 
today. Ourside of Kiswahili, Kinyarwanda is said to have the largest 
group of speakers of any African language, roughly ten million.” Long 
before the consolidation of the Nyiginya dynasty as the state of Rwanda 





8 Ibid., p. 23 

? David Newbury, ‘The Invention of Rwanda: The Alchemy of BErhnicity’, mimeo, 
Unrversity of Nocth Carolina, Chapel Hill, November, 1995, p. 7. 

1° This could certainly make greater sense of Mefeye’s observation char, ‘ss in Ankore’, 
chere was in Rwanda too ‘a coascious effort to deny non-Banutsi access to cattle in general.’ 
See African Social Formatrexs, p. 60. 

™ For a detailed discussion, see Newbury, The Invention of Rwanda,’ pp. 14-17. 
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in what 1s known as the central court complex, people speaking variants 
of Kinyarwanda were widely settled in the region. Outside central 
Rwanda, where the pre-colonial Rwandan state was based, there were at 
least two zones that were culturally—bur not politically—Kinyar- 
wanda. The first of these is today divided between northern Rwanda and 
western Uganda, settled by a people known as the Bakiga—'the people 
of the mountsains’—who shared the same language but not the same 
social and political culture as those within the ambit of the Rwandan 
state. Not only did they have different settlement patterns, clan cate- 
gories and marriage forms, but their political life was highly decentral- 
ized and community-based, in sharp contrast to the centralized hierarchy 
of the state of Rwanda. Here there were no Batutsi and no Bahutu, at 
least not until German colonialism integrated part of this area into the 
Rwandan polity. The cultural difference between what then became 
northern Rwanda and the rest of the country would later reappear— 
under the two Hutu Republics—as the difference between northern and 
southern Bahutu. The second major cultural zone that lay outside the 
pre-colonial state of Rwanda is today divided between western Rwanda 
and eastern Zaire. These speakers of Kinyarwanda live south and west of 
Lake Rweru (Edward), and north and south of Lake Kivu, in Zaire. 
Unlike the Bakiga of the north, the Banyabwisha of the west had long 
accepted delegates from the central court: their social institutions closely 
resembled those in the central region. 


All Banyarwanda spoke Kinyarwanda, the Bantu language originally 
spoken by the peasant population of Rwanda. Thus we come to the point 
that the people called Barutsi, and those who came to be called Bahutu, 
spoke the same language, lived on the same hills, and had more or less 
the same culture, depending on the cultural zones in which they Lived. 
But they had yet to become one people. 


I will make my point by contrasting two states that were organized in 
the intralacustrine region—Rwanda and Buganda. Like Buganda, 
Rwanda was a highly centralized kingdom, with a standing army aod an 
official bureaucracy. But unlike Buganda, the state in Rwanda defined 
rulers and subjects as belonging to two distinct social groups, pastoralist 
and agriculturalist, one noble, the other commoner. The kings, consid- 
ered divine, were all Batutsi; army commanders were all Batutsi. While 
the entire population was affiliated to the army, there is—once again— 
no agreement amongst historians as to whether the warriors were exclu- 
sively Batutsi or whether this held true only for an earlier period. 
Nonetheless, most seem agreed that participation within the army was 
structured hierarchically. In this context, as Antoine Lema puts ıt, ‘the 
corpse of a Mututsi had more value than that of a Muhutu or a Mutwa 
...the Bahutu were deprived [of] the right to [a] glorious, honourable, 
heroic death, since the Batutsi had also social monopoly on that.'?? In the 
civil bureaucracy, the Mwami appointed and dismissed all chiefs, of 
which there were three types: the chief of mex who was in charge of recruit- 


™ The numbers are approximately ten million If, however, one includes Kirundi in the 
Kunyarwands language family, as do most linguists, the numbers would go up to fifteen 
million See Newbury, ‘The Invention of Rwanda,’ p. 14. 

*3 Antoine Lema, Ajrics Dsvzaded: The Createen of Etbax Groups, Ph.D. thesis, Unrversity of 
Land, Sweden 1993, p. 53. ° 
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ing soldiers, the chief of pastures who ruled over grazing lands, and the 
chief of landholding in charge over agricultural land and production. 
The chief of landbolding was more likely to be a Muhutu, for agriculture 
was said to be a Muhutu calling. In the lower ranks of the administrative 
hierarchy, non-Batutsi functionaries were more common. 


There was one institution in pre-colonial Rwanda that prevented the 
Batutsi—Bahutu distinction from hardening into a caste-like difference, 
just as it prevented the formation of a Bahutu counter-elite that would in 
time challenge Barutsi domination. This was Kwitbutera: the rare 
Mahutu who was able to accumulate cattle and nse through the socio- 
economic hierarchy could kwibatera, shed Hutuness—and achieve the 
political status of a Mututsi. It is clear that we are talking of a political 
distinction, one that divided the subject from the non-subject popula- 
tion, and not a socio-economic distinction, between exploiters and 
exploited or rich and poor. 


This is why the ruling aristocracy in pre-colonial Rwanda needs to be 
understood as both pastoral and Barutsi. The Bahutu made up the swbyect 
population, while the Batutsi—even when not part of the ruling 
group—had more of an identification with power and a more privileged 
relationship to the state. While socio-economic processes led to class dif- 
ferentiation, particularly amongst the Batutsi, the political differences 
created by how the state was organized reflected more than just class dif- 
ferences. It seems to me that the Batutsi developed a political identity— 
they ‘formed a distinct social category, marked by marriage and ethnic 
taboos’, says Mafeje“4—a self-consciousness of being distinguished from 
the subject population. Thus the mere fact of some physical difference— 
often the nose, less often the height—could become symbolic of a great 
political difference. The colonial state built on this political difference, 
making it the central political artefact around which was constructed the 
state’s local apparatus. As a result, these otherwise incidental physical 
differences came to bear the weight of an entire history of state forma- 
tion. 


‘The Colonial State i 


While the Rwandan state clearly lost its independence wıth coloniza- 
tion, what was not so apparent was that its apparatus actually expanded 
during the colonial period. The territory it administered reached its 
widest span under German colonialism since it was only with German 
military support—particularly ‘the subjugation in 1912 of the northern 
districts’ —that Mwami Musinga was able to enlarge the state’s bound- 
aries." The Germans had but five civil and twenty-four military officers, 
commissioned and non-commissioned, on Rwandan soil in 1914. They 
could mile only through the institutional reach of the Batutsi-created 
state apparatus. The irony is that imperialism played a critical role both 
in the final consolidation and in the ultimate collapse of this state 
apperatus. For if German colonialism provided the force behind the final 
expansion of this apparatus, we shall see that the power behind finishing 
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it off was Belgian. 


The Germans understood Africa through the optic of late-nineteenth- 
century imperial Europe, which saw humanity as a conglomeration of 
races which required identification and hierarchical classification. Such 
was the inspiration behind the new discipline of physical anthropology, 
whose foot soldiers now begen to classify the Batutsi and the Bahuru as 
Separate races, one ‘Hamitic’ and superior, the other ‘Bantu’ and inferior. 
But it was the Belgians who, from 1929 to 1933, turned this theory into 
the very basis of organizing the administrative apparatus of the colonial 
state. They classified the population into the Batutsi and the Bahutu 
(and the Batwa) and issued passes identifying all. Even the relative flexi- 
bility of the pre-colonial period —Awihstwra—was removed, and the dis- 
tinction was frozen into a rigid caste-like structure. Indirect rule came to 
be rule through cooperative elements in the Batutsi oligarchy, those who 
managed the lowest rungs of the colonial administration that were also 
the highest rungs of the subordinate but semi-autonomous district-level 


state apparatus. 


The reorganization of the pre-colonial state was highly important. The 
key shift was in the redefinition of the powers of the state agents called 
chiefs. The previous trinity of chiefs was abolished and powers which had 
hitherto been separate and differentiated were fused in a single agent. To 
quote from Rene Lemarchand’s study of colonial Rwanda, ‘the old bal- 
ance of forces between cattle chiefs, land chiefs and army chiefs, which in 
previous times had served to protect the [BalHuru peasantry against 
undue exactions’ was abolished. This ‘concentration of powers in the 
hands of a single chief, exercizing unfettered control over his people, was 
bound to lead to abuses: not only did it deprive the Hutu of opportuni- 
ties to play one chief off against another, but it also eliminated the chan- 
nels of appeal offered by the previous arrangement." At the same time, 
most Bahutu chiefs on the lower rungs of the colonial administration 
were dismissed and replaced by those classified as Batutsi. Such institu- 
tional change not only augmented state power but made it more despotic 
in character. 


Belgian rule was harsh by any standards. Force was integral to the 
process of exploitation—particularly forced labour. And the indigenous 
mask of this brutal foreign domination was the hierarchy of Batutsi 
chiefs. So severe was Belgian rule, and with such impunity was it trans- 
lated into practice by the Barutsi chiefs, that hundreds of thousands of 
Bahutu peasants fled into Uganda in the decade after 1928 to take up 
jobs as migrant labourers in the coffee farms of Buganda. At first, the 
colonial power found it convenient simply to pass on every demand— 
say, the upkeep of roads—to ‘customary’ chiefs so that they used their 
‘customary’ prerogative to get the job done, without payment and witha 
minimum disruption of order. The chiefs also found it convenient to add 
their own demands to this list of ‘customary’ exactions. So the list grew: 
the land tax—wteke—traditionally said to be one day in every five, was 
increased by chiefs to two or even three days in every six. Soon, this was 
supplemented by other forms of core which had never before existed, 


16 Rene Lemarchand, Risende ana Burzads, New York 1970, pp. 119-20 


such as an obligation to construct chiefs’ houses from durable materials. 
The smaller the chief, the more arbitrary could be the imposition: as one 
Church observer noted, a petst Mututsi chief and his wife ‘could take 
almost anything they please—bananas, yams, etc.—end the [Mu]Hutu 
must comply lest he be expelled from his fields.’*7 


Every so often, the Belgian authorities would try to rarionalize the sys- 
tem, mainly to reduce the chiefly scope for levying extra-legal exactions. 
The main method was to replace cor with an annual tax to be paid in 
cash. But, as often as old forms of corvé were converted to a cash levy, new 
exactions in kind would be levied, justified as ‘anti-famine’ or ‘develop- 
ment’ measures. Throughout this see-saw between the monetization of 
old exactions and the introduction of new impositions in kind, there was 
one form of corvé the colonial power refused to convert into a monetary 
payment. This was #bærætwa which was ‘imposed specifically on Hutu’ 
and left unreformed because officials thought that to do away with it 
would be to ‘undermine the chiefs’ authority over the population.’!® 


By the 1920s, the three-fold institutional framework underpinning the 
colonial state was fully in place. First was fused power: the new chief was 
no mere administrative officer—he combined legislative, executive and 
judicial powers. Second, these powers were justified as ‘customary’, and 
‘custom’ was proclaimed by the very authority sanctioned by the colonial 
power as ‘customary’. This tautology was crystallized in the legal institu- 
tions of colonial rule which cordoned off the system of civil laws admin- 
istered in civil courts for ‘non-natives’ from an administratively driven 
system of ‘customary’ laws designed to govern relations between 
‘natives’. Third, this ‘customary’ legal authority was the force behind a 
range of extra-economic measures also said to be ‘customary’. It 1s orga- 
nized power propelled by this institutional triad—fused power, admin- 
istratively driven justice and extra-economic coercion—that I define as 
the conquest state.79 My argument has little to do with foreign power 
and indigenous subjects. The conquest state crystallized in the colonial 
period proper, as a decentralized despotism, a subordinate but autono- 
mous district-level Batutsi apparatus operating under an overall Belgian 
colonial authority. 


Money and Schooling 


But not everything under this political system was hard. There were two 
broad processes under way—the expansion of a money economy and 
school-based Western education—that would erode Barutsi economic 
supremacy while, for a time, leaving intact their political supremacy. 
The money economy opened up opportunities for enrichment other 
than through the ownership of cattle, weakening the bonds of pastoral 
servitude that had been the colonial wbwhbake contract between patron and 
client.” In this context, the expanding school system of the 1940s and 
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1950s provided the structural basis for the emergence of a Bahutu 
counter-elite. School education for children of Bahutu families was a 
Church initiative. Admission records of the Groxp Scolaire in Astrida 
(now Butare), a Church institution which admitted students from the 
three Belgian colonies of Rwanda, Burundi and the Congo, show that 
Bahutu students were virtually excluded until after the Second World 
War,™! but the attitude of the European clergy went through a major 
shift in the mid-fifties. Post-war newcomers, according to Lemarchand, 
were likely to come from ‘le petit clergé’—of ‘relatively humble social 
origins,’ and with a ‘previous experience of social and political conditions 
in the French-speaking provinces of Wallonia,’ they were ‘more gener- 
ally disposed to identify with the plight of the [Ba]Hutu masses.” 


When the Bahutu graduates of the Grosp Scolaire at Astrida entered the 
job market in the mid-1950s, they found there were few places for an 
educated Muhutu. Literally shut out of jobs in the crvil service and the 
private sector, they turned to the Church for opportunities, not just to 
make a living but also to articulate their major social grievance: the 
institutionalized exclusion of Bahutu from what they saw as a Belgian- 
supported Batutsi monopoly over all avenues of advancement. With the 
support of a sympathetic clergy, they took control over Church publica- 
tions—the most important being the Kinyarwanda-language magazine 


Kinyomateke—and began to address whoever would listen sympatheti- 
cally, mainly the Bahutu masses below and visiting UN Commissions 
aie. 


Though administered by Belgium, Rwanda was a UN trust territory. 
Under UN tutelage, the process of decolonization unfolded as a series of 
electoral reforms. Elections set the context in which the Bahutu coun- 
ter-elite forged their consciousness against the Batutsi elite. Such a 
consciousness emerged from the throes of a political contest. Batutsi 
identity, forged with the creation of the Rwandan state, long preceded 
Bahutu identity. Barutsi consciousness was a consciousness of power 





= Waters on Rwanda, and generally on the region of the Great Lakes, used to assume thar 
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a bood of solidarity thar ted lineages in the periphery of the kingdom to patrons in the 
central court, while unequal, ıt was reciprocal By contrast, the colonial cartle contract 
(whabahe) took more the foem of servitude: the clients were now individuals, not lineages. 
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while Bahuru consciousness would come to be one of lack of power, and 
of a struggle for power. 


The development of a Muhutu consciousness was a protracted affair, 
stretching over the entire span of the colonial period. As late as indepen- 
dence in 1962, the ‘Bahutu’ of the north-western region insisted on 
being considered as Bakiga—like their neighbours in south-western 
Uganda—not Bahutu. Muhutu-consciousness developed in phases: 
before the Second World War, it was a consciousness of subjecthood that - 
transcended all locally-anchored identities; in the 19508 it became the 
consciousness of a people taking power. This shift took place only with 
the emergence of a Bahutu counter-elite which, propelled centre-stage 
by a series of electoral contests, put forth ‘Hutu power’ as a programme 
for overcoming their identity as a subject people. Branded with a subject 
identity—‘Bahutu’—the counter-elite emerging from the ranks of the 
socially oppressed would hold it up as a badge of pride: Hutu Power! In 
turning a chain into a weapon, Spartacus-style, in trying to forge an 
identity for liberation from an emblem of servitude, it was neither the 
first nor would it be the last. One only need think of a related example: 
Black Power! 


Struggle Through Elections 


The backdrop to these electoral contests was a series of UN decoloniza- 
tion mussions that were regularly despatched to its trust territory after 
the Second World War. In 1953 elections were held to create advisory 
councils to state organs, in 1956 the first general election, another in 
1959, and the last general elections in 1960 and 1961. This series of 
elections, and the anticipation of a transfer of power, triggered a chain of 
events leading, first, to a loosening of the hold of the Barutsi elite on the 
lower reaches of the state apparatus, and then, to extreme political 
polarization between the Batutsi and the Bahutu—e prelude to an anti- 
Batutsi pogrom. The shift from indirect to direct elections showed that 
there was considerable likelihood of a Bahutu victory at the polls. There 
was a clear victory in the 1956 elections of Bahutu candidates at the 
sub-chief level, where the vote was direct, but not at higher levels, 
where the vote was indirect. This was accompanied by an ideological 
polarization between Batutsi and Bahutu, dramatized by two rival doc- 
uments issued in anticipation of the 1957 UN trusteeship mussion. First 
was Mise ax Pont, a proclamation for an all-Rwaodan emancipation 
issued by the Mwami’s High Council, calling for a transfer of power to 
ease racial tensions between black and white. Within a month followed 
the Babstu Manifesto, written by Kayibanda and eight other Bahutu 
leaders, all Church-affiliated, and a Belgian priest. The difference 
between the two documents could not have been sharper: independence 
first, the view of the Barutsi elite, was the claim of the pre-colonial 
rulers for a restoration of their prerogatives; democracy before indepen- 
dence, the view of the Bahutu counter-elite, spelt out its demand for 
power. One highlighted the racial contradiction in the colony— 
between white and black—while the other underlined the social contra- 
diction amongst the colonized. 

On 19 October 1959, in anticipation of the next round of elections, and 
with the blessing of Church authorities, a Bahutu political party—-the 
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Part: du Moxvement de l'Émancibation Hutu (PARMBHUTU)—was created 
out of the old cultural association, Mosvement Sociale Mubatu. Almost 
immediately, there followed confrontations between PARMEHUTU mili- 
tants and those of the pro-monarchy Batutsi party, the Usiow Nationale 
Rwendaise (UNAR), and Batutsi chiefs in charge of the local state appara- 
tus. These came to a head in and around Gitarama the next month: when 
news spread that a group of young UNAR militants had attacked the 
PARMEHUTU leader Dominique Mbonyumutwa, pogroms spread from 
all over the country. The visiting UN mission of 1960 estimated the 
killings at two hundred but added that ‘the number may be even higher 
since the people preferred to bury their dead silently.’23 Some Batucsi 
chiefs were killed, others were forced to resign. A state of emergency was 
declared and the country put under the command of Colonel Bem Guy 
Logiest. It was in this context that Belgium carried out nothing less than 
a coup d’état. Arguing that the presence of Batutsi as sub-chiefs and 
chiefs ‘disturbed the public order’, Bem Logiest began the replacement 
of Batutsi chiefs with Bahutu, thus shepherding a ‘revolution’ against 
what had hitherto been the colonial power’s own authorities. Half the 
chiefs and sub-chiefs on the eve of the 1960 and 1961 general elections 
were Bahutu—and the chiefs had control of the ballot boxes. Without 
this reconstitution of the local state hierarchy, it is difficult to explain the 
dramatically different outcome of subsequent elections. Two tendencies 
gelled around PARMEHUTU and UNAR. In the 1961 election, PARMEHUTU 
secured 77.4 per cent of the popular vote, UNAR 16.8 per cent.™ Inde- 
pendence followed on 1 July 1962: the new government was based on a 
power-sharing arrangement between PARMEHUTU and UNAR. 


The ‘Cockroach’ Invasion 


Unstable as it was, this power-sharing came to an end with the attempt 
by the Bacutsi refugees, who had fled in 1959 to Burundi, to return to 
power through an invasion called Imyerxi—cockroaches.?5 On the second 
attempt, they managed to cross the border with two or three-hundred 
men, overran the Rwanda military camp under construction at Gabo— 
where they stocked up on arms and ammunition and a few jeeps—were 
welcomed as heroes at the camp in Nyamata by Batutsi refugees who 
later rallied behind them, only to be decimated twelve miles from 
Kigali, at che Kanzenze bridge on river Nyabarongo, by units ‘of the 
Gendarme National Rwandaise, then under Belgian officers. The 
response was an organized country-wide killing of prominent Batutsi 
personalities, who had been previously arrested, and sectors of the 
Batutsi population: each of the country’s ten préfectewrs were made emer- 
gency zones under the command of a minister who organized ‘self- 
defence’ groups among the Bahutu population. It is difficult to know 
how many were killed. The UN guessed 1,000 to 3,000; the World 
Council of Churches estimated 10,000 to 14,000. Writing in Ls Monde 
on 6 February 1964, Bertrand Russell termed it the most horrible 
systematic extermination of a people since the Nazi extermination of 
Jews. No African state except Burundi even raised a voice. The smashing 
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of the counter-revolution, for that is how this pogrom was hailed, eroded 
any middle ground: the Batutsi who were killed were precisely those 
who had cut themselves off from the court and from the monarchists, and 
bad hoped for a republican regime in which they could serve. 


In the context of this long historical account, we can draw the following 
conclusions: 


1) The distinction between Batutsi and Bahutu is a socio-political dis- 
tinction. It is not just a colonial creation: created in the pre-colonial 
period, the distinction was polarized by the colonial state, and would be 
inflamed and institutionalized by the post-colonial state. 


2) The Batutsi identity crystallized at the time of the formation of the 
pre-colonial Rwandan state. It was a self-consciousness of being ın or 
near power, or simply identifying with power. By contrast, the Bahucu 
identity which gelled later was a self-consciousness of those subject to 
power. The Bahutu identity—and its spring-board, the 1959 revolu- 
tion—cannot be dismissed as simply a sign of backwardness. This iden- 
tity was limited to the framework of the colonial state, particularly the 
Batutsi hierarchy of chiefs. It 1s from this Bahutu point of view that 1959 
looks like a revolution, and 1994 must look like a counter-revolution. 


3) Those who insist that the Bahutu and the Batutsı are separate ethnic 
or cultural groups should ponder one fact: the identity Bahutu—Batursi 
is bipolar. Neither can exist in isolation. Rwanda’s First Republic under- 
stood that so long as there 1s a socio-political identity called Barursi, 
there will be another called Bahutu. So it tried to entrench and keep alive 
both identities by re-enacting the ‘revolution’ as Hutu power through 
periodic pogroms, expulsions and the redistribution of property to its 
militants in 1959, 1963 and so on. In time, the re-enactments borrowed 
imagery from the French Revolution. ‘Committees of Public Safety’ 
posted Lists of ‘counter-revolurionaries’: in 1972, these were Batutsi who 
were found in prominent positions in the educational system or the civil 
service. The pogrom of 1972 gathered in intensity as Bahutu refugees 
were flushed into Rwanda, seeking shelter from a rampaging Batursi- 
dominated army in neighbouring Burundi. In this context, the Minister 
of Defence, Jouvenal Habyarimana, staged a coup d'état, proclaiming 
that the ‘cultural revolution’ of 1972 would but complete the ‘social rev- 
olution’ of 1959. 


4) The Second Republic tried to bring the ‘permanent revolution’ that, 
in reality, was a permanent terror to an end by embedding the identities 
Bahutu and Batutsi in institutions. This institutionalization went hand 
io hand with a double shift. The first was a regional shift of political 
focus, from the Bahutu to the northern Bahutu, as the true custodians of 
the ‘revolution’—maybe because the north was the last part of contem- 
porary Rwanda to be brought under Barutsi domination. The second was 
an institutional shift in the locus of power, from civilian to military rule: 
the army, after all, was the child of the ‘revolution’, forged in the heat 
of the battle against the Iæyewzi. Habyarimana institutionslized a 
hierarchical pluralism that he justified as a form of reverse discrimina- 
tion (affirmative action) that would restore balance to Rwandan society 
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through a system of quotas designed to redress the grievances of a hith- 
erto oppressed majority. The Batutsi would be allowed a subordinate sta- 
tus in civil society, provided they accepted a subject status in political 
society. In this context, Habyarimana made every attempt to ensure a 
symbolic Batutsi presence in the state apparatus: in late 1990, there was 
one Mututsi in a nineteen-member cabinet, one ambassador, two 
deputies in a seventy-seat National Assembly, and two members in the 
sixteen-person central committee of the ruling party, the MRND.?° Did 
not the 1959 revolution turn the world that the Bahutu knew upside 
down, but without changing it in other ways? If the corpse of a Mututsi 
had more value than that of a Muhutu in an earlier era, did not the revo- 
lution arrive at a point where the corpse of a Mututsi had less dignity 
than a human corpse? If the upwardly mobile Muhutu could shed his 
Hutuness (ewibatwra) and enter the ranks of power, was not Habya- 
rimana’s nominal integration of Batutsi in the state hierarchy, right up to 
the cabinet, a sort of a Awrtutsira? 


The allocation of resources and positions within the state was said to 
reflect the actual numerical weight of the majority and the minority in 
society so the demographic question became a hot political issue. The 
Second Republic maintained that the Batutsi constituted no more that 9 
per cent of the total population of Rwanda—this had the status of a 
state-sanctioned truth and the figure remained unchanged over decades. 
Officialdom had little to say about inter-marriages between Bahutu and 
Batutsi and the official identity of children of these marriages. The 
demographic question would become important when the genocide 
became the central political issue: many would wonder, if the population 
of Rwanda was 7.5 million in 1994 and 9 per cent were Batutsi, and if 
one million were killed in the genocide, and even if a half million 
returned, how many Batucsi could there possibly be alive today inside 
Rwanda? 


5) To break out of this notion of the state as a representation of a perma- 
nently defined majority is the challenge that Rwanda faces today. For 
any society to continue to exist, democratic competition—whether 
party-driven or not—presumes the existence of an order based on the 
consent, not of a majority, but of all. If political competition is not be 
destructive of life, all those who participate in it—whether they win or 
lose—must accept the rules of the game. The creation of a consensus- 
based political community must precede the adoption of any majority- 
driven political competition. Failure to learn this lesson will place 
Rwanda once again in a state of permanent tension. How to move from 
an order based on conquest to one based on consent is the challenge for 
Rwanda today. 


II. Genocide, Justice and Reconciliation 


On 22 July, I went to Ntarama, about an hour and a half from Kigali by 
car, on a dirt road going south towards Burundi. We arrived at a village 
church, made of brick, covered with iron sheets. Outside there was a 
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wood and bamboo rack bearing skulls. On the ground were assorted 
bones, collected and pressed together inside sacks, but sticking out of 
their torn cloth. The guard explained that the bones had been gathered 
from the neighbourhood. A veteran of sites in the Luwero Triangle in 
Uganda like me felt a sense of déja vu, even if the numbers of skulls and 
sacks were greater in quantity than I had ever seen at any one site. 


The church is about twenty by sixty feet. Inside, wooden planks placed 
on top of stones are meant to be used as benches. I peered inside and saw 
piles of belongings—shoulder-sacks, tattered clothing, a towel, a 
wooden box, a saferia, plastic mugs and plates, straw mats and hats—the 
worldly goods of the poor. Then, amidst it all, I saw bones and skeletons, 
each frozen in the posture in which they had died. Even a year after the 
genocide, I thought the air smelled of blood, mixed with that of bones, 
clothing, earth—a human mildew. 


I scanned the walls with their gaping holes. The guide explained that 
these were made by the Intrabamwe—the youth brigade of the ruling 
party, the MNRD—so they could throw grenades into the building. He 
said that those in the church were lucky. They died, almost instantly. 
Those outside had a protracted, brutal death, in some cases drawn out 
over as long as a week, with one part of the body cut daily. On the walls 
of the church there were still some old posters. One read: ‘Journée 
Internationale de Femme’. And below it ın bold letters: ‘ÉGALITÉ—PAIX 
— DÉVELOPPEMENT”. 


I was introduced to a man called Callixte, a survivor of the massacre in 
Nearama. ‘On the 7th of April [1994], in the morning’, he explains, ‘they 
started burning houses over there and moving towards here. Only a few 
were killed. The burning pushed us to this place. Our group decided to 
run to this place. We thought this was God’s house, no one would artack 
us here. On the 7th, 8th, up to the roth, we were fighting them. We 
were using stones, they had pangas, spears, hammers, grenades. On the 
roth, their numbers were increased. On the 14th, we were being pushed 
inside the church. The church was attacked on the 14th and the 15th. 
The actual killing was on the 15th.’ 


‘On the 15th, they brought Presidential Guards. They were supporting 
Intrabamwe, brought in from neighbouring communes. I was not in the 
group here. Here, there were women, children and old men. The men 
had formed defence units outside. I was outside. Most men died fight- 
ing. When our defence was broken through, they came and killed every- 
one here. After that, they started hunting for those hiding in the hills. I 
and others ran to the swamp.’ 


I asked about his sectewr, who lived in it, how many Batutsi, how many 
Bahutu, who participated in the killing. ‘In my sectexr, Bahutu were two- 
thirds, Batutsı one-third. There were about 5,000 in our sectewr. Of the 
3,500 Bahutu all the men participated. It was like an order, except there 
were prominent leaders who would command. The rest followed.’ 

I asked whether there were no inter-marriages in the sectewr. “Too many. 
About one-third of Batutsi daughters would be married to Bahutu. But 
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Bahutu daughters married to Barutsi men were only 1 per cent: Bahutu 
didn’t want to marry their daughters to Batutsi who were poor and it was 
risky. Because the Batutsi were discriminated against, they didn’t want 
to give their daughters where there was no education, no jobs... risky. 
Prospects were better for Batutsi daughters marrying Bahutu men. They 
would get better opportunities.’ 


‘Batutsi women married to Bahutu were killed. I know only one who 
survived. The administration forced Bahutu men to kill their Batutsi 
wives before they go to kill anyone else—to prove they were true Ixtra- 
bamwe. One man tried to refuse. He was told that he must chose between 
the wife and himself. He then chose to save his own life. Another 
Mubutu man rebuked him for having killed his Mututsi wife. He was 
also killed. Kallisa—the man who was forced to kill his wife—is in jail. 
After killing his wife, he became a convert. He began to distribute 
grenades all around.’ 


‘The killing was planned, because some were given guns. During the war 
with the RPF, many young men were taken in the reserves and trained 
and given guns. Those coming from training would disassociate them- 
selves from Batutsi. Some of my friends received training. When they 
returned, they were busy mobilizing others. They never came to see me. I 
am fifty-seven. Even people in their sixties joined in the killing, though 
they were not trained. The trained were Senior 6 or Technical School 
leavers.’ I asked how such young killers could have been his friends. ‘I 
was a friend to their farbers. It was a father—son relationship. I think the 
fathers must have known.’ 


How Many Murderers? 


Gradually, I began to make sense of the magnitude of the genocide. The 
number of people killed, I was told, was around a million. Unlike the 
Holocaust, this genocide was not carried out over years, but months— 
only three. ‘It wasn’t just a small group that killed and moved,’ 
explained a political commissar in the police. “Because genocide was so 
extensive, there were killers in every locality—from ministers to peas- 
ants—for it to happen in so short a time and on such a large scale.’ 
Unlike in Germany, where the holocaust was mainly the work of state 
functionaries, in Rwanda there was an attempt to involve the entire 
Bahutu population. Though planned from above, it was executed by sec- 
tions of the civilian population. It was as if every attempt was made to 
involve everyone, so there would be no one left to point a finger. A 
Political Commissar in the army puzzled over it, "When we captured 
Kigali we thought we would face criminals in the state; instead, we faced 
a criminal population.’ And then, he reflected upon the other side of the 
dilemma, ‘Kigali was half empty when we arrived. It was as if the RPF 
was an army of occupation.’ 


Who was involved in the genocide? I posed this question everywhere I 
went. Callixte had this to say: ‘In our sactexr, there were six leaders. The 
six should be killed. The others should get appropriate punishment. 
There were even some intellectuals involved who were being led—but 
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knew—they should be given more punishment. On average, fifteen to 
twenty years in jail. It is not possible to kill them all.’ A member of the 
Army Political Group put it as follows: “The genocide had a broad base, 
extending from those who planned it, to the intermediate level that 
organized the logistics and did the briefings, to those who carried out the 
activity.” 


I came to Kigali prepared to argue against those who saw the question of 
justice in a purely legalistic way: that those who can be shown to have 
killed must be punished. My view was that the legal perspective must be 
subordinated to an overall political imperative. When I put this argu- 
ment to the Army Political Group, I found that I was preaching to the 
converted. In the course of various conversations, I had a sense of a grow- 
ing consensus at different levels of the state that justice must pave the 
way to reconciliation. But to extend that consensus to society seems a 
dilemma. To return to the Army Political Group, ‘Are we looking at it 
from the point of view of genocide or of the people who lost relatives?... 
What do you tell people who say, where shall we stop, shall we not kill 
everyone? Is the point to punish an individual, or to highlight a crime 
against humanity? Will the answer maintain the broad base [the coali- 
tion government], or dismantle it? Those not directly affected by the 
genocide don’t share the pain, feelings and point of view of those directly 
affected.’ The head of the Army Political Group told me, ‘If you can 
bring to trial those who plenned the genocide, then the question of the 
peasant who caught people on the hills is political. We can overlook 
that.’ A similarly placed official said, “The numbers of those held respon- 
sible doesn’t matter.’ Another said, ‘Exposure is more 1mportant in the 
trials than punishment. Morally, those who survived on the politics of 
ethnicity will have been undermined.’ 


Reconciliation with Justice 


The growing consensus in the state involves two propositions: first, the 
number legally responsible for genocide and the number that one can 
politically afford to hold responsible are not the same. A political answer 
to the question, ‘who planned the genocide?’, cannot begin with an iden- 
tification of individuals. The brief response must be ‘the state power’. 
Only then will the responsibility for genocide be political, not ethnic. 
Second, if the point of the genocide was to divide the population entirely 
into two—killers and victims—then justice must seek to identify and 
isolate those who sought to do this; to bring to public attention those 
who refused to participate or even dared to shelter Batutsi people; and to 
declare a general amnesty for the rest, and thereby establish the political 
basis for reuniting the population. 


But this consensus is neither crystallized nor unanimous. There is also a 
view, a minority view, which reflects a growing opinion outside Rwanda, 
particularly in political circles in the West, that the demands of yustice 
may contradict those of reconciliation, and that the latter should have pri- 
ority. It is a view that the UN Secretary General is said to have put, that the 
broad base of government should include the previous regime. Before I 
went to Rwanda, I had also found this view persuasive. But, as I found out 
through my discussions in Rwanda, it is not politically tenable. 
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In Butare I went to the Université National du Rwanda, where four hun- 
dred Batutsi students had been massacred, betrayed by fellow students 
and faculty. I met e Muhutu professor, and listened to her story. ‘One of 
the [Batutsı] lecturers had a Muhutu wife. They had a boy of sixteen. We 
hid the child of the couple, and then took him along to the [French-cre- 
ated] Zone Twrqwoise when we ran there for safety. The wife survived... 
the husband, a Mututsi, had tried to hide, survived for two months, was 
found in June and was killed...She heard about us, and came to the Zons 
Trrqxoise to get the son, but never told us we were being talked about as 
killers. So when we returned, we were arrested a week later. We put our 
lives at risk for hiding the boy for three months.’ 


She was released after three months, but her husband—also a professor— 
is still in jail, charged with participating in the killing. She described the 
conditions 1n jail, “There were 3,500 in jail with me, now increased to 
6,000. Prison capacity is 1,500. Of the 6,000, more than 50 per cent are 
innocent. Among these there are ten lecturers, who I know are innocent. 
If they were brave enough to come back, they must be innocent.’ 


I asked her whether the demands of justice are a hindrance to reconcilia- 
tion. The answer was quick and clear: ‘Those responsible must be tried. 
They must be given punishment which should be broadcast so the cul- 
ture of not punishing is brought to an end. I don’t believe in forgiving. 
This was something which was planned at the level of political parties. It 
was not accidental...There is no tension between justice and reconcilia- 
tion. Once those victimized see perpetrators punished, they will feel bet- 
ter and will be able to live with the rest.’ 


‘The culture of not punishing’, the culture that those ın power need 
never answer for anything, is so deep-rooted in Rwanda that it has a 
name: impænity. This culture seems to have begun in the colonial period. 

This prerogative—generally of rulers against the ruled, known in the 
colonial period as ‘white privilege’ in towns, and ‘customary’ privilege of 
cheifs in the countryside—was turned into a state culture after coloniza- 
tion ended. As such, it has been common to state authorities in Rwanda 
and Burund, whether Bahutu or Batutsi. I asked a church official in 
Kigali to explain the significance of impunity. ‘In 1972, Batutsi in 
Burundi went to secondary schools and eliminated over 200,000 Bahutu 
students. That’s what the Burund: Bahutu call “impunity”. Nobody 
bothers, nobody does anything.’ But impunity, claims a Political 
Commissar in the Rwanda police, goes deeper than state culture. It per- 
meates every institution: ‘Children were taught in school to distinguish 
between Barutsi and Bahutu, that the former were oppressors and the 
latter oppressed. It created complexes. The teachers intimidated Bacutsi 
children from the beginning, and taught Bahutu children that they had 
the right to oppress Batutsi... What’s wrong with killing an enemy? 
Kill the snake!’ Callixte explained what it was like to live under those 
conditions: ‘People here got used to killings. Even though there were no 
killings in our sectewr before the genocide [ın the Second Republic], there 
were often killings in surrounding satesrs like Nyamats...But the 
killings would create refugees, who would come to our village and tell us 
of those from our village who were part of the Intrabawewe, who had par- 
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ticipated in killings in other sectesrs. When the killings stopped, Life just 
continued as usual.’ Even if one did not witness killings, one got used to 
living next to known killers. 


One has to bear in mind a specific factor in the genocide. Because broad 
sectors of the population—willingly or under threat—participated in it, 
it has divided every neighbourhood and every institution. Every com- 
mune, every hospital, every school, every church, bears the scar of the 
genocide. If justice 1s not forthcoming from the stare authorities, a 
rough-and-ready justice will be meted out by survivors to those they 
consider perpetrators. The alternatrve to justice is not reconciliarion—it 
is revenge. This is why without justice, there can be no reconciliation: ‘If 
the genocide is not handled properly, it is a time bomb thar will 
explode.’ 


Justice Delayed is Justice Denied 


One is struck by an overriding fact in Rwanda today: the only institution 
that functions is the army. Over a year after the end of the genocide and 
the assumption of power by the RPF-organized government, there has 
been not a single trial of a person accused of responsibility for the geno- 
cide. There is not even a judiciary in place. The problem, I was told in 
discussions with the Army Political Group, is two-fold: lack of means, 
and the lack of a definition of who counts as a perpetrator. It is difficult 
to accept that lack of means can be an adequate reason for this delay: if 
arms, and perhaps even specialized military personnel, can be brought in 
from the outside, why not the legal personnel to set justice in motion? If 
the problem is financial, why no effort to call for legal volunteers from 
the region? Most of all, why the failure to understand that justice and 
reconciliation—and not defence narrowly understood—are the first pri- 
ority for Rwanda today? 


The business of defining who is guilty, by contrast, is a real issue. While 
there is a growing consensus that neither government nor society can 
afford to try all those responsible, I found many in ruling circles who 
believed or assumed that most of the Bahutu population of Rwanda 
must accept responsibility for the killing. A highly placed person said: 
‘Categorize according to responsibility. Let those with responsibility be 
shot in the national stadium. Then go ahead and say that for all those 
who participated, the three to four million, let them say we did the 
wrong thing.’ If this number is to be believed, the proceedings must be 
the domain of a South African-style ‘truth with justice commission’— 
and must indeed explain the political paralysis of those in charge of jus- 
tice. 


I have little doubt that the problem is political. The state language in 
Rwanda, the language one hears from every official, and also from 
many who are not, divides the population of Rwanda into four cate- 
gories: returnees, victims, survivors and perpetrators. The returnees are 
the mainly Barutsi (and some Bahutu) exiles and refugees who 
returned with the RPF. The victims are said to be both Batutsi and 
Bahutu—the latter victims of massacres of the internal political oppo- 
sition. But-survivors is a term applied only to the Batutsi. This is 
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because the genocide was aimed at only the Batutsi, I was told. The 
implication, never spelled out openly, i is that the perpetrators are the 
Bahutu who are still alive and, to put it t blust, to be Muhutu is to be 
presumed a killer. 


How did the Survivors Survive? 


I think of the professor at Butare who, with her husband, hid the son of a 
colleague. In Ntarama, I met a forty-five-year-old Muhutu who was the 
guard of the church—he had been a soldier in Habyarimana’s army, was 
pensioned off and became a policeman—he had hidden eleven Batutsi, 
some in his house, others elsewhere. In Ntarama, and the southern low- 
lands of which it is a part, I was told it was possible for Barursi to hide in 
the surrounding swamps and survive; but not so in most of the country. 
You could not hide on the hills. So hopeless was the quest to survive that 
there were many who eventually resigned themselves to being killed and 
presented themselves at roadblocks. There were even those made to 

before rivers to have their heads chopped off as they reached the 
front of the line, so the corpse may roll into the river with but a nudge, 
saving the killers any extre effort. And yet, there were survivors. How? 
Conversations with people, official and non-official, gave me a clue: for 
most who survived outside the lowlands, there must have been at least 
one Muhutu family who protected them. For this group, however, there 
is no term; it is politically and publicly invisible. 


The political cost of delayed justice may be extremely high. When I 
asked Callixte at the end of our discussion whether he wished to say any- 
thing else, he replied; ‘I would wish to see justice being done. If we are 
needed to testify, we will do it. We are uncomfortable with the situation 
when nothing has been done.’ Callixte was echoing a growing concern 
amongst Batutsi survivors: that the returnees from exile may not share 
their sensibilities about justice since they did not share their experience 
of genocide. The political consequence of this fact was uneasily but hon- 
estly underlined by one RPF official: “We have a difficult situation. The 
people [Batutsi] here say we have been here for a year and nothing has 
happened. No one has been brought to justice. They say we were oppor- 
tunistic, just wanting to come to power, for which they paid the price. 
Before the RPF came, they were oppressed, but not massacred. Now, they 
have suffered a genocide but have no justice. Survivors want punishment 
of perpetrators. What do we do?’ 


The more justice is delayed, the more people will take matters into 
their own hands—the more revenge will be the order of the day. 
Rwandese society will once again turn in on itself. This is already hap- 
pening. According to the professor from Butare, “The main problem 
for reconciliation 1s arbitrary arrest and those who have not partici- 
pated being harassed. There are even cases of Bahutu who hid Batutsi 
being arrested now. It is demobilizing. Those who killed left, didn’t 
remain behind. Now, even those who were hidden by Bahutu are not 
coming out to say so, to protect those who hid them if falsely arrested.’ 
Why? ‘One reason is that the victim is often the only survivor. She feels 
bad, feels others should be in her position. There is sometimes the 
desire for revenge. Up to now, those hidden by Bahutu don’t visit 
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them, speak for them or visit when in prison.’ So the demand for 
prompt justice is not a demand confined to those Batutsi who survived 
the genocide. It is also a demand of important sections of the Bahutu. 
Delayed justice is already eroding political support for reconciliation, 
and with that, whatever moral and political basis the present govern- 
ment has. 


The RPF seems not to have understood that justice and reconciliation 
have to be their first priority, for everything—defence, development, 
democracy—will fail without them. It is difficult otherwise to under- 
stand the decision of the RPF to make justice the responsibility of a single 
ministry. In any country with an emergency, it is not handled by a single 
ministry. It is recognized as the responsibility of the entire government. 
Genocide is more than an emergency; ıt puts in balance the survival of a 
whole people. 


HI. Regional Responsibilities 


The RPF invasion of October 1990 occurred at a time of internal reform 
——fot repression—in Rwanda. Supporters of the RPF have simply 
remained silent on this point, while opponents claim this single fact 
underlines the diabolical and power-hungry nature of the RPF. In my 
view, the invasion only makes sense if understood as a response to devel- 
opments within the region, rather than Rwanda alone. More then any 
other country in the region, the fate of Rwanda would seem to be tied to 
that of Uganda. The RPF invasion that finally led to the downfall of the 
Second Republic in Rwanda came from Uganda. If the long-term his- 
torical trend that created a growing pool of refugees ın the region— 
through a combination of periodic pogroms and expulsions of the 
Batutsi—can only be explained by internal developments in Rwanda, 
the organization of the refugees as an armed force and the timing of 
their armed return in October 1990 1s explained mainly by internal 
developments ın Uganda. For what has come to be known as the RPF . 
invasion of Rwanda also needs to be understood as an expulsion of 
Rwandese refugees from Uganda. 


The Rwandese who moved into Uganda over this century—excluding 
the Kinyarwanda-speaking population of Bufumbira county in Uganda 
—can be divided into two groups. The first were mainly Bahutu peas- 
ants who began flowing across the border from the mid-19208 in 
response to the tightening regime of forced labour and forced cultivation 
in Rwanda. The second were mainly Batuts: pastoralists and middle- 
class people who fled the cycle of terror unleashed by the 1959 revolu- 
tion. The former are termed migrants, the latter refugees. The social 
destiny of the two groups has turned out to be markedly different. 
Migrants came into Uganda to take up jobs in farms. From that starting 
point, they became a part of the local society more than refugees ever 
could, gradually assimilating, taking on local names, clan affiliations, 
spouses and even an overall identity. Refugees, by contrast, were 
destined for camps in which they lived under a commandant, in 
circumstances that clearly divided them from the host society. By 1990, 
migrants numbered between 500,000 to 750,000. Refugees were 
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roughly 200,000.77 The division, between the Bahutu and the Batutsi in 
Rwanda was reproduced outside’ Rwanda as a difference between mig- 
rants and refugees. The RPF was a force socially anchored in the refugees, 
more than in the migrants. i 


The lot of the Rwandese refugees in Uganda was arguably the worst in 
the region. In Tanzania they could take up citizenship relatively easily, 
and the government actually demarcated a separate district for them; 
in Zaire, they were at times offered citizenship, though at others the 
offer was withdrawn. Successive Ugandan governments, by contrast, 
considered even the children of refugees to be refugees. Even though 
some of the children left the camps, went to schools and even universi- 
ties, and came to form an elite educated stratum whose members could 
be found in the professions, business, and the civil service, they had to 
hide their identity to do so, pretend to be what they were not: 
Banyankole, Baganda, Banyoro. Even then, many had to bribe their 
way into institutions. The closest parallel I can think of to their situa- 
tion was that of Palestinian refugees in the Middle East. The burt of 
popular prejudice and official discrimination, the readily available 
explanation for any situation difficult to explain—from poverty to sab- 
otage—it was amongst the Rwandese refugees in Uganda thar a 
refugee self-consciousness came to form first and foremost in response 
to anti-refugee prejudice promoted by the state and shared by many in 
the society at large. This is also why the mainly Barutsi refugees in 
Uganda came to think of themselves as Banyarwanda (Rwandese), and 
not as Batutsi. 


It was the refugee intelligentsia in Uganda that set up the first organiza- 
tion of Rwandese refugees in the region, the Rwandese Alliance for 
National Unity (RANU) in Kampala in April 1979. RANU was primarily 
an organization of intellectuals, given largely to debate, discussion and 
representation. It was not quite equal to the fast developing situation in 
Uganda in which every discernible minority was becoming the target of 
state hostility and popular suspicion. The trend surfaced dramatically 
with the expulsion of Kenyan Jaluo workers in 1970, and the expulsion 
of Asians two years later. It would soon be the turn of the Rwandese. The 
Rwandese expulsion did come, but in 1982-83, under Obote m. On 
October 1, 1982, a combination of local chiefs, the youth wing of the 
UPC and a unit of the paramilitary Special Forces began an operation in 
south-west Uganda whose target were the ‘Banyarwanda’, but which 
included Bakiga and Bahima. The refugees’ houses were destroyed, and 
there were ‘killings, rapes, and maimings.’ Over 40,000 fled into 
Rwanda before the Kigali government closed its side of the border. The 
rest divided into two: while adults fled to camps, many a youth headed 
for the growing army of NRA guerrillas in the bush. In December of 
1983, local chiefs and UPC youth wingers evicted over 19,000 Banya- 
rwanda from Rakai and Masaka districts. With the Rwanda border 
closed, half fled into Tanzania, the other half divided once again, 
between the security of camps and the promise of guerrilla renks. About 
the same time, ‘a similar but less calculated attack on the Banyarwanda 
was taking place’ in Teso in the east and Lango in the north, grazing areas 
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where Banyarwande pastoralists had moved, either in search of grass for 
cattle, if they owned any, or in search of employment more suited to their 
skills.28 


The counterpoint to these expulsions was the spreading guerrilla war 
in the Luwero Triangle, an area whose population included large num- 
bers of migrants. The largest group amongst the migrants were Banya- 
rwanda, estimated at roughly 15 per cent of the district’s population. 
In response to this inter-ethnic mix, the NRA developed a notion of 
popular organization and rights that would highlight the unity of the 
population, not its internal divisions. In deciding who could belong to 
popular village assemblies called Resistance Councils, vote in them, 
and be elected to village Resistance Committees, they pushed aside cri- 
teria of birth and descent as divisive, and adopted those of residence 
and labour. 


Rwandese in the NRA 


From the very outset, the presence of Rwandese in the guerrilla war was 
important. Two of the twenty-seven who are said to have begun the 
guerrilla war with the ambush at Kabamba in 1981 were Banyarwanda: 
Fred Rwigyema and Paul Kagame. Rwigyema was to become Deputy 
Commander of the NRA after it came to power and Deputy Minister of 
Defence 1n Kampala. Paul Kagame would be Acting Chief of Military 
Intelligence of the NRA. The senior officers who under the command of 
Major-General Rwigyema formed the leadership of RPF when it crossed 
into Rwanda, included six other senior NRA officers: Lt. Col. Wasswa, 
and Majors Kagame, Baingana, Kaka, Bunyenyezi, and Nduqutse.?9 
These senior officers, like Bunyenyezi who was a mobile Brigade Com- 
mander, were just the tip of the iceberg. Had they joined the guerrilla 
struggle in Luwero, as some argue, to gather skills and weapons, and 
build an organization, so they could move to Kigali at the first available 
opportunity? Or was the move to Kigali a result of developments that 
took place after the NRA assumed power in Kampala, developments that 
would bring bome to the refugees a bitter truth: that in Africa today, 
once a refugee, always a refugee. As a senior RPA commander put 1t to 
me in Kigali in 1995, “You stake your life and at the end of the day you 
recognize no amount of contribution can make you what you are not. 
You can’t buy ıt, not even with blood.’ No doubt their ranks included 
some who were convinced from the outset that there was no alternative 
but to return. Just as surely, these ranks could not have grown unless 
with others who thought naturalization the more viable alternative. 
After all, as late as 1988, there could take place a conference of 
Rwandese exiles on naturalization. What happened to leave such a bit- 
ter after-taste? 


Once guerrillas returned to society from the bush, they returned to a 
world of citizens and refugees, a world they thought they had 
left behind forever. With hardly any delay, the round of expulsions 
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began once again: Rwandese cattle-keepers were forcefully evicted 
from Teso in 1986. The NRA tradition of giving preference to cir- 
cumstances of labour and residence became distant history. When it 
came to promotions, especially where a Munyarwanda was involved, 
what began to count, more than anything else, was descent. Ironically 
but understandably, to Rwandese officers and men in NRA, the period 
after 1986 must have begun to seem like a betrayal by none other than 
their former comrades-in-arms. 


One of the founders of RANU recalled the mood of the moment, ‘The NRA 
experience was a catalyst in mobilizing the Banyarwanda in NRA. As far 
back as 1983, our position was that people should join the struggle in 
Uganda voluntarily. It was worthwhile. It was not 2 deliberate effort to 
organize an army inside an army. The discrimination and harassment 
puzzled them, made them look for alternatives. They turned to senior 
RANU members, like Baingana. The discrimination did mobilize quite a 
few for us.’ Out of this predicament was born the RPF in 1987, crystalliz- 
ing two points of consensus: that the leadership of the refugee struggle 
would come from Rwandese in the NRA, and that the return home could 
only be military. Unlike RANU which had represented a left-leaning ide- 
ological tendency, RPF was to be a broad front; and unlike RANU which 
was mainly an elite intellectual formation with a deliberative impulse, 
RPF would be socially anchored in the refugee population and would be 
driven by an activist impulse. But there was still no agreement on the 
future of the refugees—return or naturalization. 


Then came the 1990 parliamentary debate on the land bill. The Rwand- 
ese refugees had always been charged with responsibility for land short- 
age where grazing pastures overlapped with arable land. Equally, 
pastoralists had always sought a way out of the squatter situation into 
which they had been locked by their refugee status. The land bill aimed 
to repossess large ranches—originally distributed to influential bureau- 
crats in the 1960s—subdividing them into smaller plots and redistrib- 
uting them to squatters.>° It was a bill that was introduced in the midst 
of an escalating conflict between ranchers and squatters, the former hav- 
ing over time turned into landlords who rented out grazing land to 
squatters. The ranchers portrayed the bill as an instrument of refugee 
Banyarwanda interests, backed up by governmental, and particularly 
military, power. As the debate progressed, both sides armed themselves. 
The issue provoked one of the most heated debates in Uganda since 
1986, ultimately pitting the President against his own Minister of State 
for Defence. 


The decision that parliament finally made forbade non-citizens from 
owning land; Banyarwanda refugees—and their children—were 
expressly mentioned as non-citizens. Major General Fred Rwigyema was 
removed from his position as Deputy Minister of Defence by the 
Chairman of the High Command and ‘was no longer on active duty with 
the NRA at the time of the invasion in October 1990.’ ‘It is believed,’ 
argued Karenta-Apuli, Uganda’s ambassador to the us in a letter to 
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Human Rights Watch (August 26, 1993), ‘that the combination of these 
two fundamental decisions convinced Rwandese refugees that they did 
not have a bright future in Uganda and precipitated the mass desertion 
from the NRA’ and the decision to ‘invade Rwanda to regain their rights 
in their country of origin.’ To drive the point home, on the day of the 
invasion, the Ugandan government declared all Rwandese who had left 
the NRA to attack Rwanda as deserters under the Operational Code of 
Conduct. “That means,’ the ambassador clarified, ‘on conviction by a 
court martial, they would be punishable by death. This is no incentive 
for them to cross back into Uganda.’ 


To most Ugandans, the ambassador’s claim may appear laughable. 
After all, many in the RPF, particularly its leadership, did cross into 
Uganda at several points during the war, and the RPF enjoyed active 
support from Uganda, After all, the Banyarwanda in the RPF were not 
strangers to Ugandan society or the Ugandan state. Some observers 
even thought of the RPF as functioning like a state within the state. But 
in spite of all this, one thing is clear: the precondition for this support, 
was that there be no return. The bottom line was that the RPF continue | 
to push into Rwanda. The refugee soldiers who formed the core of the 
RPF, who were nearly 3,000 of the roughly 14,000 NRA who took 
Kampala in 1986, and were estimated at around 4,000 in 1990, found 
themselves between the Rwandan devil and the Ugandan deep blue 
sea. The refugee crisis that led to the October 1990 invasion was a 
question both Rwandan and Ugandan in the making. It was, in a nut- 
shell, an African crisis. 


IV. International Responsibilities 


The October 1990 invasion made for an explosive situation inside 
Rwanda. Both France and Belgium sent troops in support of the govern- 
ment. While Belgium quickly developed cold feet—citing a legal oblig- 
ation to remain neutral in situations of war, it withdrew its troops © 
—France proved to be the regime’s most reliable backer. French assis- 
tance ranged from providing funds, training and arms to giving financial 
guarantees for arms purchases from intermediary countries such as Egypt 
and South Africa.3' So public was France’s role in the training of the 
armed militias that would be the storm-troopers of the genocide—par- 
ticularly the Intrahamwe—that when I got to Kigali it was common to 
hear the French President called Mittsrabanewe. 


Ao equally visible and enthusiastic supporter of the Kigali regime 
was President Mobutu of Zaire. In contrast to France and Belgium, 
Mobutu despatched a special Presidential unit, and ıt immediately 
went into direct action against the RPF. For Mobutu, the war was a 
heaven-sent opportunity to prove to France—who had begun to cold 
shoulder him recently—and to anyone else who would care to take - 
note, that he could always be relied upon for support during critical 
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times. According to African Rights, Zaire’s involvement continues to be 
that of an intermediary between the Bahutu extremists and their main 
benefactor, France.” 


The quantifiable side of the international involvement has been its more 
obvious side, and it has been well documented by two human rights 
NGOs, first by Africa Watch, and more recently and more comprehen- 
sively by African Rights. Less obvious, however, has been the non-quan- 
tifiable side of this involvement, 1ts sum and substance being diplomatic 
and financial pressure in favour of a policy shift. The vulnerability of the 
country’s political and social structure was greatly increased by a collapse 
in coffee prices and the imposition by the World Bank of a severe struc- 
tural adjustment programme. The pressure for a policy shift came from 
powers that included the us and Canada; their demand was for political 
reform and an opening of negotiations with the RPF. Reform, they said 
text-book fashion, meant the introduction of a multi-party political sys- 
tem. Western democracies, that instinctively respond to internal insur- 
gency by restricting political freedoms, compelled the government in 
Kigali to open up the political system in the face of a civil war, or else 
face diplomatic isolation and a cessation of aid. A leader of an opposition 
party in the early 19908, who is now a minister in Kigali, recalled the 
consequences, “The multi-party system—and the related organization of 
youth—put this country in a situation of permanent tension.’ 


One would have thought that expanded discussion and negotiation 
would have been the most adequate antidote to rising tension. But polit- 
ical representation at the Arusha negotiations in 1992 provided little 
room for expression and representation to the extremist wing of the rul- 
ing coalition in Kigali. In fact, it turned out to be more of a consultation 
exercise between the opposition parties—that had joined the govern- 
ment in Kigali and bagged several portfolios, including Foreign Affairs, 
in the ongoing political reform—and the RPF. The eventual Arusha 
Accord of August 1993 provided for the RPF to furnish 40 per cent of the 
troops and half of the high command of the remodelled armed forces. 
The ‘Hutu power’ tendency, with no say at Arusha, regarded such provi- 
sions as anathema; extreme though it was, the ‘Hutu power’ tendency 
was hardly a marginal force. The more it felt excluded from the negotia- 
tions, and the more they moved to a resolution that it saw as a disgraceful 
capitulation, the more Bahutu extremism looked for a ‘final solution’ to 
the Barutsi question. The assassination of President Habyarimana in 
April 1994 furnished the genocidal wing of ‘Hutu power’ and its appara- 
tus—notably, the Intrahbemwe, the Impuzamugamb: and the Milles Collines 
radio station—with the pretext and opportunity to unleash the mass 


The terror was directed against the two forces they held responsible for 
an outright betrayal of the 1959 revolution. Encompassing first the 
massacre of the Bahutu opposition, and then the genocide of the Barutsi 
minority, this terror cannot simply be explained as the response of an 





» African Rights, Rasende: Death, Depart, and Defiance, revised edition, London 1995, 
pp. LIOI-9. 
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elite in danger of losing power—though it was that too. We have 
seen that the genocide wes a highly decentralized affair in which vil- 
lagers killed their neighbours, just as those in schools and hospitals 
exterminated their colleagues—notwithstanding the fact that there were 
others who risked their lives to save those being hunted. One is con- 
fronted with the ‘popular’ nature of the genocide and compelled to look 
for clues that may explain the motivation of the subaltern masses. 


The ‘Hutu Power’ claim that the RPF stood for nothing less than a 
Batutsi resurgence which would teverse the social gains of the 1959 
revolution, restoring a rule reminiscent of the Bacutsi chiefs under 
colonialism, made sense to significant sections of the Bahutu popula- 
tion, including peasants and the urban poor, many hard hit by eco- 
nomic crisis and austerity. Mobilized by the Bahutu power structure 
born of the revolution, they participated in the mass killings which we 
have seen that they called communal work. This popular response 
highlights the limits of a subaltern consciousness: defined by the 
memory of the colonial period, it was limited to the experience of 
oppression by the agents of indirect rule. From this point of view, 1994 
was only a continuation of 1959, an orgy of revolutionary violence 
meant to nip counter-revolutionary violence in the bud, whose subal- 
tern motivation was oo less than to defend their own threatened 
humanity. Hegel remarks at one point that human beings are differen- 
tiated from other forms of life by their capacity to give life for a cause 
they consider higher than life—and, he should have added, to take ıt. 


When they finally glimpsed the magnitude of the oncoming crisis, the 
leaders of the international community responded by shirking their 
share of responsibility: instead of building up the UNAMIR force already 
inside Kigali to protect Batutsı civilians, as its commander recom- 
mended time and again, they withdrew it! What is the Rwanda prob- 
lem today from the point of view of this international leadership? They 
fear that the assumption of power by the RPF will simply trigger 
another cycle of ethnic revenge. Their tendency is thus to detach the 
question of justice from that of reconciliation, and to push for reconcili- 
ation without justice. The problem with this position, as I have already 
suggested, is that it will encourage incidents of rough-and-ready justice 
and turn them into waves of revenge inside neighbourhoods and insti- 
tutions, dividing each and all. The international leadership also believes 
that ac the heart of the problem—in Rwanda as in Burundi—lies an 
ethnic conflict, amenable only to an ethnic solution. So any solution 
must involve ethnic power-sharing between the Bahutu and the 
Batutsi, reflecting the numerical majority of the former. This is what a 
multi-party democracy would mean: one or many minority Batutsi par- 
ties facing one or many majority Bahutu parties. And the problem with 
this position, I will suggest, is that power-sharing will not be durable 
without a reform of the structure, so that majority and minority are not 
permanent artefacts institutionalized in the structures of the state 
and confirmed by the political process set in motion by that state. In 
other words, while the recognition of the Bahutu and Batutsi identities 
needs to be the starting point for a process of reconciliation, the point 
of the process must be, not to reproduce these dualities, but to tran- 
scend them. 
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I will argue against the notion that multi-party democracy can lead to 
democratic outcomes regerdless of context, for this can only be when all 
participants accept the rules of the game. Logically and historically, the 
creation of a political community must precede multi-party competi- 
tion. The creation of a political community requires a minimum consen- 
sus within that community—of all, not just a majority. To create a 
political community based on consent is to create a Rwandese people. 
For the definition of a people is not ethnic, nor racial, nor cultural; it is 
mainly political. This is why one can think of forging a people in a 
multi-ethnic, multi-racial and multi-cultural situation like South Africa 
through e political process. To create such a political community 1s the 
challenge that Rwanda faces today. 


V. Broad-Based Government 


Common to those countries which have gone through the trauma of civil 
war is an emphasis on a broad-based government. Uganda and South 
Africa are two examples. Rwanda is another. The experiences of con- 
structing a broad base are various and even conflicting. I would like to 
highlight several issues. 


First, where civil war has fractured the political elite into antagonistic 
factions, the starting point of the broad base has been an agreement 
about power-sharing at the top. Uganda and Rwanda show two different 
instances of how power-sharing may be conceptualized. In Uganda, the 
broad base incorporates individuals in a power led and organized by the 
victorious group 1n the civil war, the NRA. In Rwanda, the background to 
the broad base is the Arusha Accord of 1993. The broad base of 1994 
includes three types of representatives: the RPF, political parties that did 
not participate in the genocide, and individuals outside the RPF invited 
to join by it, Uganda-style. The Ugandan way might seem opportunis- 
tic. It does not recognize the right of political organizations to choose 
who shall represent them and thus their right to hold individuals 


accountable. 


But the contrast between Rwanda and Uganda has several sides to it. 
One of these is that the broad base in Rwanda seems more nominal 
than that in Uganda. Even if the majority of the cabinet in Rwanda is 
from outside the RPF, its identity more Bahutu than Batutsi, one sus- 
pects this majority is in government at the behest of the RPF. I often 
heard the comment that the parties in government have no base, that 
somehow a base would have to be created. The proposition would seem 
to be true for one reason only—thar the genocide has greatly eroded 
that base. 


Second, the key question confronting the RPF in its construction of a 
broad-based government is who should be included and excluded? The 
issue has assumed vital significance since 1995 with the dismissal from 
the cabinet of two key Bahutu leaders, Faustin Twagiramungu (the 
Prime Minister) and Seth Sendosonga (the Minister of the Interior). Both 
were excluded because they were proponents of ‘Hutu Power’. 
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This rationale contradicts the lesson learned from the broad base in 
Uganda and South Africa: in an explosive post-civil-war situation, every 
effort must be made to include each political tendency. There should be 
only one precondition to participation: the renunciation of violence as a 
method to attaining objectives. In Uganda the broad base included 
members from all the previous dictatorships, from Amin and Obote II to 
Lutwa, along with ethnic, chauvinist and monarchist supporters. In 
South Africa, it includes supporters of Black Power and White Power. 
The RPF includes within its ranks proponents of “Tutsi Power’. Why then 
should the broad base in Rwanda not include their counterparts, those 
champions of ‘Hutu Power’ who are willing to renounce violence as a 
means but not Hutu dominance—tule by the sociological majority—as 
an objective? To exclude them is to exclude those whose views have sup- 
port in the majority of the population. It is to erode the middle ground 
and narrow the broad base. 


While justice 1s 2 necessary condition for reconciliation, it is not a suffi- 
cient condition. Reconciliation will also require the construction of a 
shared history, and in this there will be no more difficult task than 
arriving at a shared interpretation of 1959. I met Bahutu figures, 
including some in the present cabinet, who uphold 1959 as a ‘social rev- 
olution’ which emancipated the majority. Today history is no longer 
being taught in schools ın Rwanda, mainly because there is no account 
of 1959 that is acceptable to both Bahutu and Barutsi, even to those 
inside the government. Is not to exclude the non-violent proponents of 
Hutu Power from the broad base tantamount to undercutting the 
process of reconciliation by declaring their account of 1959 illegiti- 
mate? Reconciliation in Rwanda is likely to be a task more difficult 
than in Uganda or even South Africa. Even if the RPF is to pursue justice 
and construct a broad enough base for governance, reconciliation is 
likely to remain a distant goal. 


As one political commissar put it to me, ‘the genocide created more sus- 
picion amongst the people than the broad base can contain.’ The point is 
that one has to go beyond power-sharing at the top, to building consen- 
sus from the bottom up. Power-sharing can at best be curative; preven- 
tive measures require the building of a minimum consensus. That, in my 
view, is not possible without institutional reforms that will dismantle 
the conquest state in a step-by-step fashion. 


Building a Durable Consensus 


We have seen that while the éaststutional infrastructure of Belgian colo- 
nialism was no different from that of other colonies on the continent, its 
Social representation was. While ethnic groups in other African countries 
lived in spatially distinct locations, each more or less to its own locale, 
this was not the case with the Bahutu and the Batutsi in Rwanda—they 
lived on the same hills. So that while the district-level apparatus of 
indirect rule in other African colonies tended to crystallize a local hierar- 
chy that was ethnically no different from the local peasantry, giving rise 
to the social experience of colonialism as rule by one’s own, this was not 
so in Rwanda. The district-level antagonism in other African colonies 
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erupted as local civil wars inside each ethnic group but local antagonism 
in Rwanda took on the character of a conflict between Bahutu and 
Batursi which transcended local boundaries. 


While 1959 changed the state personnel from Batutsi to Bahutu, it did 
not change the institutional character of the state apparatus. Power 
remained as fused and authoritarian as before. This authority continued 
to be enabled through ‘customary’ law, which rationalized extra- 
economic coercion. I do not mean to say that nothing changed with the 
1959 ‘revolution’ for control over the allocation of land passed to the 
majority. 1959 signified free access to land and freedom of labour for the 
Bahutu peasantry. It was a historical gain that was real, and remained so, 
until the closure of the late 1980s. To the extent that the Bahuru masses 
partook directly in the genocide of 1994, they did so to protect the gains 
of 1959. 


Indirect rule was an ideological term for a decentralized despotism. To 
reform it is to dismantle the institutional legacy of the colonial state, a 
task for which there is no blueprint, and nor should there be any. The 
answer, or more likely answers, will have to be found in practice, through 
a Creative process of trial and error. The only starting point can be an ana- 
lytical summing up of our experience to date. I believe the Ugandan 
example to be of relevance here. To be durable, a broad base—to use the 
language of contemporary Ugandan politics—needs to be constructed 
from both above and below: the power-sharing from above to defuse the 
immediately explosive tension, and institutional reform from below to 
begin to build a durable consensus. Without the latter, the former will 
be no more than a stop-gap measure. The Ugandan example is known as 
the rc (Resistance Council and Committee) system. Its strength and 
appeal has been in the countryside, where it dismantled the chiefly 
authorities which had ruled since the colonial times, and replaced them 
with popular committees elected by village assemblies. At the same 
time, a separation of powers was achieved, separating legislative from 
executive and judicial powers. Village councils (Resistance Councils) 
operated on the basis of discussion and consensus. The executive com- 
mittees (Resistance Committees) they elected worked on the basis of 
consensus when possible, majority when not. The introduction of partic- 
ipatory forms of government created plural majorities, not one country- 
wide majority confronting one minority, but as many majorities and 
minorities as there were recognized communities. 


Towards a Common Political Community 


I have argued that the identities Barutsi and Bahuru were created in the 
process of the formation of the Rwandese state and could not have been 
reproduced without a form of state power that institutionelized these 
identities. While the identities are socio-political, those who proclaim 
‘Hutuness’ and “Tutsiness’ have writ these identities even larger, with a 
resonance that is also socio-cultural. There is no point in arguing 
whether the Bahutu and the Batutsi are the same or similar culturally, or 
even physiologically: our starting point should be what Bahuru and 
Batutsi people think of themselves today. From that perspective, the 
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irony 1s that while the current government does not tire of shouting from 
the roof-tops that ‘we are all one people; we are all Rwandese’, I believe 
there never has been a tume in the history of Rwanda when the Bahutu 
and Batutsi were so polarized: their long and tragic history has brought 
us to a point where we must today consider Rwanda as being like most 
other African countries—multi-cultural. 


From this point of view, Rwanda shows that where majority and minor- 
ity turn into permanent artefacts, neither minority nor majority rule 
necessarily lead to viable regimes: both experiences ended in disaster— 
the former in a cycle of pogroms, and the latter ın a genocide. The con- 
struction of permanent divisions between the majority and the minority 
in a multi-cultural context is the outcome of a nation-state paradigm, of 
the state as an expression of the right to self-determination. The para- 
digm was the source of three problems. 


First, we learnt from Europe that a nation is a cultural community liv- 
ing on a common territory, and that its self-determination requires 
that it create its own state. We forgot that, in the making of nation- 
states, Europe went through an entire history of ethnic cleansing. 
Where it did not, ıt branded cultural minorities as permanent 
‘national minorities’ alongside the cultural majority as the ‘nation’. 
Our reality is of multi- and not uni-cultural communities. If our past 
has anything to teach us, it 1s how diverse cultural communities can 
begin to constitute a single political community. But if are to adopt 
the paradigm of a nation creating a state, are we prepared to follow 
Europe into a future of ethnic cleansing, or one of ethnic apartheid? 
Second, the language of self-determination immediately created a con- 
test around notions of majority and minority. In multi-cultural con- 
texts, it created an inter-cultural tension, and at tumes an explosion. 
But in uni-cultural contexts where a political community did not 
exist, it turned the slight differences thar had survived a long history of 
cultural diffusion—the nose, height, diet, endogamy—into strategic 
political artefacts around which state power created a central and legit- 
imizing political difference. 


The existence of permanent minorities and permanent majorities are not 
compatible with the democratic process, no matter what safeguards are 
introduced into the process, as anyone familiar with the history of Native 
Americans and African—Americans will testify. For a political process to 
be democratic, minorities and majorities must be constructed in the 
course of that process, rather than being a foregone conclusion. My argu- 
ment 1s that before we can find in the notion of self-determination the 
touchstone to the process of state formation, we have to answer the ques- 
tion of identity. In one historical period, Europe answered that question 
more or less unanimously: the nation, a common cultural community. 
In the African context, the answer has to be different if we are not 
to end at one another's collective cultural throats. The ‘we’ cannot 
be a common cultural community; it has to be a common political 
community. To realize a political community in a multi-cultural 
context, we need to move away from the ideal whereby politics must 
be an affirmation, even a mirror-image, of culture, and begin to think 
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of the autonomy of politics from culture. 


Third, where politics ıs seen as an affirmation of culture, politics will 
permeate and shape that culture. The nation-state is a construct 1n which 
politics is only primary—not omnipotent. This much is evident, not 
only from the course of ‘Hutu Power’ in Rwanda, but also from an exam- 
ination of the colonial state in Africa as a whole: the point of indirect 
rule, of a central power working through ‘customary’ local authorities, 
was precisely to tap into and develop authoritarian possibilities in cul- 
ture and to sanctify chem as ‘customary’, while simultaneously undercut- 
ting the autonomy of culture. The difference is that while the customary 
was always a contradictory construct in colonial Africa—it was the lan- 
guage of both power and protest—it seemed to have achieved a claustro- 
phobic triumph as the language of power in Rwanda after 1959. 


Conclusion 


What is likely to be the future of Rwanda? Short of being hurled into 
another destructive cycle, I can think of three possibilities. In the discus- 
sion with the Political Group of the army, a political commissar dis- 
missed with contempt one such possibility: ‘Set up a Tutsiland to save an 
engendered species?’ Nonetheless, this possibility could become reality 
should Rwanda return to the cycle of revenge and reprisal, massacre and 
genocide. 


The closest parallel this region has to offer to the 1959 revolution in 
Rwanda is the 1963 revolution in Zanzibar. The history of state forma- 
tion in Zanzibar is less disputed than that in Rwanda. There 1s no 
debate I know of abour when and where the Arabs came from. Over 
time, there was an integration of Arab and African cultures: the Arab 
and the African populations spoke the same language, practised the 
same religion, and lived on the same island. They created the core of a 
cultural community, but not of a political community. In time, the 
identities Arab and African became more socio-political and historical, 
less socio-cultural. The colonial state in Zanzibar institutionslized these 
identities: Britain ruled through an Arab administrative apparatus 
symbolically headed by a Sultan. The revolution in Zanzibar led to the 
collapse of the minority state and the formation of a majority state in 
the midst of pogroms reminiscent of Rwanda of 1959. It was a trajec- 
tory that could easily have led to a cycle of revenge and attrition, an 
institutionalized terror in the name of a permanent revolution, except 
for one factor—the union with the mainland, and incorporation into 
Tanzania. This regional solution, incorporation into a neighbouring 
political entity, is the second alternative that Rwanda will face if its 
political leadership 1s unable to find a way out of the cycle of revenge 
and mutual self-destruction. 


The third alternative is one that has neither a historical parallel nor a 
model. Precisely for that reason, it is likely to be the more creative and 
the more promising. My sketch of some of the steps along such a 
path—justice, a broad-based regime and a reform of the state to forge a 
common political community based on consent—should be taken 
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path—yjustice, a broad-based regime and a reform of the state to forge a 
common political community based on consent—should be taken 
more as an attempt to illuminate signposts on the tortuous road ahead 
than as the formulation of a definitive alternative. It 1s difficult for me 
to exude optimism and propose a solution, let alone one formulated 
outside the parameters of daily practice. No one asked Jews and 
Germans to live together in post-Holocaust Germany. But imagine if 
they had been asked to do that—aunder a Jewish-dominated govern- 
ment and with roughly a third of Germans living outside the country. 
Allow further for one salient difference: that the genocide in Rwanda 
was a far more decentralized and ‘popular’ affair than the Holocaust. 
Such is the context in which reconciliation must proceed in contem- 
porary Rwanda. 
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Supply Side Socialism: 
The Political Economy of New Labour 


Over-arching concepts, like the stakeholder economy, have their value both in 
determining the ground upon which political debate takes place and broaden- 
ing the basis of support for the party which successfully employs them. There is 
considerable electoral virtue in a concept open to disparate interpretations and 
satisfying a variety of political tastes. Harold Wilson’s ‘big idea’ of a New 
Britain forged in the ‘white heat of the technological revolution’ proved effec- 
tive in these respects. It was not only sufficiently nebulous to be embraced by 
the technocratic Right ad the pro-planning, public-ownership-supporting 
Left, but also, in capturing something of the spirit of the 1960s, it served to 
rally a significant swathe of the aspirant middle and working classes to the 
cause of Labour. Similarly the ‘stakeholder economy’, since Tony Blair's 

` Singapore speech, has shown its worth as a portmanteau term which can hold a 
rich diversity of ideological baggage. 


Yet, whatever the flexibility and consequent electoral attractiveness which 
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such macro concepts possess, they must eventually be unpacked by their 
would-be users and articulated in policy terms. Of course that unpacking 
predated Blair's speech but, ın the weeks which followed it, the task was 
pursued with the unbridled enthusiasm evinced by those who believe 
themselves to be in possession of a big idea whose time has come. Even 
so, despite the enormous outpouring of intellectual energy and column 
inches which the speech precipitated, one 1s still left asking, at least of 
Tony Blair and the Labour leadership, where’s the beef? For, as quickly as 
those sympathetic to Labour have pitched their camp in the stakeholder 
box, the Labour leadership have moved to unpack it. Thus, when John 
Monks suggested trade unions as the representative institutions through 
which working people could claim a stake in the management of enter- 
prises and the national economy, the Labour leadership was quick to dis- 
tance itself from his remarks. Similarly, when John Edmonds of the GMB 
union saw stakeholderism as entailing new legal rights of job security, 
the response was equally cool. Those, like Will Hutton and David 
Marquand, who sought to give radical content to the idea by suggesting, 
among other things, statutory intervention to ensure thar institutions, 
especially pension funds, prioritized long-term investment in companies 
and that firms accepted their responsibilities to employees, suppliers and 
customers as well as shareholders, also received a Blairite brush-off.! 
Thus Hutton was categorized dismissively as ‘a well-liked, useful, free- 
thinker, but not a great influence’, while Blair himself was quick to rule 
out the kind of corporate legislation which might give substance to a 
new vision of corporate responsibilities and behaviour.? 


In fact, rather than welcome the interpretative creativity of such writ- 
ers, the leader and his spin-doctors backed away from the choppy waters 
of specifics to the electorally safer waters of the general. For example, in 
a post-Singapore interview with David Frost, Blair stressed that ‘the 
stakeholder economy’ was, essentially, ‘a unifying theme or slogan’; ‘an 
umbrella concept, under which 2 multitude of more specific policy ini- 
tistives will comfortably sit’.2 But what are those initiatives to be? 
What is their substance and coherence? What economic policies are 
Labour likely to marshall under the banner of the stakeholder idea? 
Here it is becter to ponder neither the imaginative attempts of those 
who have sought to give it radical content nor the sound-bites of the 
leader and his PR entourage who, for the moment, seek to ensure that 
the ineffable remains so. Rather, it is more useful to consider the eco- 
nomic literature which the Party has produced in recent years, to try to 
distil from it the substance of what New Labour ıs likely to offer— 
whatever pre- or post-election label they may use. If the truth of 
Labour's stakeholder economy is out there, then this literature is surely 
where it may be found. 





*W. Hutton, ‘Raising che Stakes’, Observer, 17 January 1996; D Marquand, ‘A Stake 
Through the Heart of Old Sumplicities’, Independent, 15 January 1996. 
a A. Grice, “Has the Sakeholding Shrunk to a Slogan?’, Swmday Termes, 21 January 1996; G. 


3A Grice, “Has the Seakebolding Shrunk to a Slogan ?’;G Davies, Tony Blair Puts Meat 
on the Stakeholder Bones’. 
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Competitiveness Through Stakeholding 


In reviewing that literature, what becomes immediately apparent is 
thar, since the late 1980s, the Labour Party has advanced a supply-side 
socialism which aims to increase the flow, enhance the quality and 
improve the use of factor inputs; the primary objective being to increase 
productive efficiency, reduce unit costs and, crucially, enhance Britain’s 
international competitiveness. A unilateralist Keynesianism, it was 
believed, could no longer deliver in terms of full employment or sus- 
tained economic growth and could not, therefore, furnish a basis for the 
social-democratic project; the failure of the expansionary strategy pur- 
sued by the French Socialists in the 1980s under Mitterrand made that 
all too clear. This did not obviate the need for macroeconomic manage- 
ment but it did mean that such management would achieve its objec- 
tives only on the basis of two preconditions. First, there must be a 
substantial improvement in Britain’s international competitiveness and 
a rejuvenation of her industrial base to curb the increasing inflow of 
high-value manufactured imports. Second, macroeconomic manage- 
ment policies had to be coordinated at either a European or @ G7 level. 
Specifically, as it was put ın the Labour Party’s Rebwildeng the Economy, 
‘The only way in which recovery can be sustained without inflation 
accelerating is 1f an internationally coordinated expansion of demand is 
combined with supply-side policies to boost investment in industry 
skills and infrastructure’. There was a need, in effect, for ‘an interaction 
between supply-side policies and [internationally coordinated] demand 
management’ .t 


It is, then, upon the rejuvenation of the supply-side, and the honing of 
Britain’s competitive edge that the overriding emphasis has been placed in 
the Party literarure of the last decade.’ As one pamphlet put it, while 
demand management might have its part to play, ‘the best way to cut 
unemployment end create jobs that last is to modemize our economy and 
build competitive industries thar can succeed all round the world.’ 
‘Export-led growth [was] the only guarantee of sustainable growth.’ It was 
necessary to face the fact that, as the 1992 Manifesto phrased it, “Britain 
[was] in a race for economic survival and success. Faced with intense 
competition, companies and countries can succeed only by constantly 
improving their performance’ and that meant more ‘cost-effective production, 
continuous product and process innovation, the flexibility of a highly 
skilled workforce and the ability to translate the achievements of modem 
science into commercially viable propects.’ Only thus could the objective of ‘a 
prosperous manufacturing sector producing high profits for investment’ 
be secured and ‘more industrial companies [restored] to the front rank of 
innovation, productivity and profit’; things which were regarded by Labour 
as fundamental prerequisites for permanent, well-remunerated employ- 
ment and thence for a sustained rise in living standards.® 





4 Labour Party, Rebazlding the Economy, London 1994, p. 7; Labesr’s Econemic Approach, 
Londoa 1993, p. 10. 

5 For a fuller discussion of thar literature, see the final chapter of my Pel:trcal Ecomemy and 
the Labour Party The Ecomemscs of Democrat: Sectalism, 1884-1995, London 1996 

6Labour Party, Made su Brista, pp. 17, 16, Brien Working Again, p 11, Mese ss 
Britaza, p. 3; Making Britasn’s Future, London 1993, pp. 3, 10, my emphasis. The italicire- 
tion highlights the similanties between New Labour and New Right economic discourse. 
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To chis end, a number of things became important. To begin with, and 
fundamentally, the level of investment in the British economy had to be 
raised and its nature altered. Thus it was recognized that in the early 
19908 Britain was investing less of its GDP in manufacturing than all but 
two of the twenty-four OECD nations. Further, it apparent that while for 
most OECD countries R&D investment (total and industrial) was higher in 
the 1980s than che 1970s, for Britain the opposite was the case. There was 
also the problem of short-termism with respect to the investment which 
did take place; with emphasis placed by investors on quick gains, rather 
than the long-term expansion and underlying strength of companies. 


To remedy this state of affairs Labour, in the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
proposed a number of measures, some fiscal and some institutional. As 
regards raising the level of invescment, the Party advocated a substantial 
improvement in tax allowances for investment in new technology, inno- 
vation, product design and product development. On the institutional 
side, it identified the need for regional investment banks; financial inter- 
mediaries with local knowledge of investment opportunities which 
would, among other things, serve as an antidote to the concentration of 
financial expertise and decision-making in London. In addition, to facili- 
tate investment in smaller businesses, it proposed the creation of a Busi- 
ness Development Bank. 


Overcoming Short-Term Speculation 


Further, a major element of Labour's proposels with respect to invest- 
ment focused upon the evil of short-termism. Here the Party’s avowed 
objectrve was ‘to create the structures that produce a larger number of 
committed owners supporting a longer-term view of the company’s 
future.” To achieve this, a number of proposals were made. To begin 
with, given that the major corporate investors in stocks and shares were 
the pension funds, it was suggested that pension-fund trustees might be 
trained to exercise closer control over their fund managers, with the aim 
of ensuring that they took a longer term view of their investments in 
British industry. In addition as ‘shareholders... often have little commit- 
ment to the long-term survival of the enterprise they own’, it was sug- 
gested that fiscal measures to discourage speculative share-buying might 
go some way to effect a change in artitudes.® Here, the fundamental 
problem was that of altering a situation where ‘financial institutions 
eppear to regard themselves as dealers in company shares rather than 
long-term owners’ and, ın this regard, the Party suggested a number of 
policies.’ 


Firstly, ‘to break through short-termism’, the possibility of ‘long-term 
investment agreements between companies end financial institutions’ 
was mooted.” Secondly, the provision of a wider range of company infor- 
mation on research and development, capital investment, growth and so 
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forth would, Party literature argued, provide an antidote to a short-term 
and overly narrow focus on dividends by investment managers. Thirdly, 
the Party sought measures to counter the encouragement which the pre- 
vailing take-over culture gave to short-termism on the part of company 
managers. Thus it was argued that long-term investment, vital to the 
underlying strength of a firm, could be discouraged because managers 
were aware that, in the short run, it might have an adverse impact on 
dividend and share price and so render their company vulnerable to hos- 
tile take-over. To tackle this, the Labour Party put forward the idea of 
legislation to ensure that the ‘bidding company’ proved that the pro- 

take-over ‘would increase efficiency and serve the public inter- 
est.'™! Rather than the onus being on a Monopolies Commission to 
establish whether or not a take-over was beneficial, the burden of proof 
would rest with the predatory company. This, it was argued, would in 
some measure insulate company managers from the short-term pressures 
mentioned and it would also encourage companies to seek to growth by 
way of investment and efficiency gains rather than simply by acquisition, 
as had all too often been the case in the past. 


The rise in the level and change in the nature of investment effected by 
such policies would lay the basis for that upgrading of industrial and 
human capital, which Party literature in the late 19808 and early 19908 
increasingly stressed was the key to international competitiveness and 
thence prosperity. Here, some emphasis was put on accelerating the pace 

of technological innovation in a manner reminiscent of the Wilsonian 
vision of the 1960s. However, as regards improving the quality of factor 
inputs, it was upon investment in people that the greatest emphasis was 
laid. Indeed it has been argued repeatedly in recent Party literature that it 
is the quality of the workforce which is now the essential determinant of 
international competitiveness. According to Laboxr’s Economic Approach, as 
‘capital is more than ever a global commodity, highly skilled labour is 
now finally acknowledged to be the critical resource.’ Given this, to 
‘enhance the value of labour [is] a policy objective which is the key...toa 
successful economy.’ The point was also made forcefully, in a recent 
Fabian pamphlet, by the Shadow Chancellor, Gordon Brown. As he put 
it, ‘in che modern global economy, where capital, raw materials and tech- 
nology are ınternationally mobile and tradable world-wide, it is people 
—their education and skills—that are necessarily the most important deter- 
minani of economic growth.’ The consequent policy corollary, pushed 
strongly by Labour, was that there should be a substantial increase in 
investment in education and training and to thar end it proposed, among 
other things, that ‘all employers, except for small businesses, [should] be 
obliged to invest a minimum amount on training their workforce’ or be 
required to ‘make a contribution to the local or national training effort’; 
such a penalty being essential to prevent ‘free riders’ who poach the 
human products of the training investment of others."3 


There is much here which is laudable, even if it is not altogether new. 
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Elements of it can be found in the literature emanating from the techno- 
cratic enthusiasm of the Wilson years. The early Fabians, too, believed 
that socialism should be ın the business of delivering a supply-side revo- 
lution which would eliminate waste, expand output and increase 
‘national efficiency’. They and others also emphasized the need to escape 
from the short-termism which distinguished the untrammelled pursuit 
of private gain. Further, the Alternative Economic Strategy which 
infused policy documents in the 1970s and early 1980s was also intent 
on transcending the limits of Keynesian economic management by way 
of a supply-side strategy which, through an extension of public owner- 
ship, social control of industry and planning, would revitalize Britain’s 
industrial performance. 


Labour’s Supply Side Strategies 


However, what makes the political economy of New Labour different 
from what has gone before is the extent to which the discourse of supply- 
side economics, mirroring in many respects the patois of the New Right, 
has dominated the literature to the increasing exclusion of those ideolog- 
ical markers which have traditionally indicated that what was being read 
was the work of a putatively socialist party. This has, 1n turn, influenced 
fundamentally both the nature of the objectives and the policies which 
the Party has articulated. Thus while, in the past, socialist writers 
stressed the need for economic progress, it was because such progress 
ushered in the possibility of transforming the nature of social relation- 
ships. Now, however, the impression is given in Labour literature chat 
the pursuit of abundance is an end in itself, while the language of social 
transformation is absent or has assumed an anodyne quality. 


If the concepts of competitiveness, efficiency and profitability have 
proved profoundly influential in this respect, those of ‘freedom’ and 
‘choice’, which proliferate too in New Labour literature, have also left a 
distinctive prescriptive imprint. Thus the Party’s 1992 Agenda for 
Change looked to ‘a society ın which it is possible for everyone to make 
choices that lead to personal fulfilment and self-expression’ and emphasized 
the importance of giving people the ‘freedom to choose’. ‘At the core of 
our convictions’, stated the 1992 Manifesto, ‘1s a belsef 1m individual lib- 
erty’ and, consistent with this, there runs through Party literature a 
reiterated adherence to the kind of rational individualism normally 
underpinning an adherence to laissez-faire. Thus ‘because people have 
diverse needs and because they are almost always the best judges of their own 
needs, they must have a greater say ın determining how needs are 
met.’"4 


Of course, it can be argued that freedom has always been the fundamen- 
tal socialist goal, and that such statements can be interpreted in terms of 
economic and political empowerment. But, in the past, the pursuit of 
freedom has been seen by Labour as inseparably linked with ideas of 
equality and community, while ın contemporary Labour literature that 
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link has become less apparent and, even where iterated, more tenuous. 
In particular, the interconnection of the ideals of individual freedom, 
equality and community has been weakened by the Party’s continued 
emphasis on the merits of competition and a concomitant and increasing 
tendency to downplay the importance of public provision. The stress on 
increasing international competitiveness has already been noted bur, 
more generally, discussion of the virtues of ‘competition’ has achieved 
the kind of rapturous quality which even the ranks of the Manchester 
School could scarce forbear to cheer. One of the Party's most recent eco- 
nomic policy documents states that ‘effective and fair competition ın 
product markets reduces the prices that millions pay for the goods they 
buy and prevents the growth of entrenched and privileged institutions 
... Competition is also required between firms as a spur to innovation, 
investment and improved productivity—the real organs of a dynamic 
economy.’ In addition, ‘competition’ is seen as having a fundamental role 
to play ‘in helping increase choice and raise standards.’ Giles Radice’s 
desire for ‘as much competition as possible, government intervention 
where necessary’ may be a somewhat crude statement of New Labour's 
position but it does not fundamentally distort it.*5 


As regards the downplaying of the role of public ownership and public 
provision, this has sometimes been portrayed as a pragmatic response to 
the intense and competing demands upon resources which will confront a 
Labour government; for, as one commentator has put it, given the scale of 
privatization and ‘given the constraints on resources, it would simply be 
impossible for a Labour government to take large manufacturing and ser- 
vice companies into public ownership. There would be far more urgent 
priorities for the resources available to a Labour government.’ *6 Yet, given 
the general thrust of New Labour's political economy in the direction of 
competition and individual freedom, one suspects that such views make a 
pragmatic virtue out of an ideological predilection. Certainly Mandelson 
and Liddle have argued that the ‘basic mistake’ of Conservative govern- 
ments was ‘to privatize industries on terms too favourable to their man- 
agement and stakeholders’, not their privatization efforts per se. 


Now the emphasis is on the regulation of private utilities such as electric- 
ity, gas and water, rather than their return to the public sector; some- 
thing which, if it predates the abandonment of Clause IV, has certainly 
been reinforced by it. The aim is to establish a tighter regulatory frame- 
work with greater opportunity for enforcing consumer nights and with 
procedural devices, such as public hearings prior to price rises, to prevent 
the abuse of monopoly power.!8 Fair competition, regulated markets, 
regulations governing the actions of producers, consumers’ charters; 
these are the means by which New Labour seeks to use the market to 
secure its ends. In effect, it is to private enterprise operating ın the con- 
text of a sanitized market that it now looks to achieve many of its eco- 
nomic objectives. 
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In this context, too, the idea has been mooted that social welfare 
Provision might come from a plurality of sources—public, private and 
voluntary; that ‘some public services will be owned and run by govern- 
ment’, while others will be ‘contracted to private or voluntary sectors.'!9 
Thus the Commussion on Social Justice has envisaged a ‘“mixed econ- 
omy” of public service provision, combining the efforts of public, non- 
profit and private sectors’, and the virtues of competition and choice are 
stressed in defence of such recommendations.*° Also the Labour Party is 
now insistent that major infrastructural projects can best be undertaken 
through the partnership of public and private capital. Specifically, ‘pub- 
lic and private capital’ should be brought ‘together to regenerate our 
public services.’ There should be ‘imaginative, new, public—private part- 
nerships’ to fund such ventures as ‘high-speed railways’, ‘telecommuni- 
cations’ and ‘housing’; the aim being to ‘enable a modest injection of public 
money to lever a much bigger amount of private capital into projects.’2! 
Thus New Labour has accepted substantial private-sector involvement 
even in those areas of economic activity traditionally regarded by Labour 
as best left to the state and local authorities. 


In general, it should also be noted that it is this language of partner- 
ship, forming part and parcel of a new corporatist rhetoric, which often 
does service for the traditional ideals of fellowship and fraternity in the 
literature of New Labour. The old corporatism of the Keynesian con- 
sensus might be dead and buried but there are shades of a modern one 
ın many of the Party’s recent policy statements. Thar said, the new one 
is to be built around a mutated set of objectives and, in consequence, 
the dynamics of the relationship between the ‘partners’ are fundamen- 
tally different from those which characterized the corporatism and con- 
sensus of the 19508 and 1960s. Thus if the old consensus was founded 
on an acceptance of full employment, enhanced social welfare provision 
and rising living standards as its objectives; the consensual objective 
around which the new corporatism is to be constructed would seem to 
be that of international competitiveness, or, to cite the title of a recent 
policy document, the objective of Wiwxing for Britain. In consequence, 
while in the 1950s and 1960s the crucial relationship in the corporatist 
triangle was that between the government and the trade union move- 
ment—particularly when Labour was in power—now, with interna- 
tional competitiveness the overriding goal, the crucial relationship, is 
clearly seen as that between the Government, the City and the cBI.’ 
Our first move in government’, stated Made in Britain, ‘will...be to 
bring together industry and finance into manufacturing partnership 
... [the partnership's] goal will be to define the policies which industry 
needs; to belp the Department of Trade and Industry become an active, effec- 
tive, department, to ensure the consistency of government policy which 
British industry so badly needs.’?? One looks in vain for labour’s stake 
in this arrangement; unless it is assumed in the general reference to 


industry. 
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Efficiency is Fairness 


In A New Economic Fixture for Britain, the message is very much the same. 
“We are sure’, the document states, ‘that only through partnership, with 
government playing its proper role alongside shareholders, managers 
and workers, can success be realised.’23 In this instance, workers are at 
least stakeholders in the partnership necessary for industrial success, 
though it is interesting that the term ‘workers’ 1s preferred to that of 
trade unions. Even so, under the new corporatism, it is quite clear the 
crucial relationship is to be that between the providers of finance, the 
providers of industrial leadership and the government.% Al will have a 
stake in the determination of policy but not an equal stake. Certainly, it 
is the views and the good opinion of finance and industry which the 
Party’s leadership has been most assiduously acquiring and cultivat- 
ing in recent years, while seeking at the same time to escape from its 
traditional relationship with, and dependency on, the trade union 
movement.?> 


In this context, the government’s ‘proper role’, its contribution to the 
partnership, is largely conceived of in terms of framework provision; pro- 
viding the institutional and legislative structure within which business 
and finance can function freely, fairly and in an effectively competitive 
fashion. As it was put in the 1992 Manifesto, ‘Modern government has a 
strategic role, not to replace the market but to ensure that markets work 
properly.’ This might entail intervention ‘to set standards to protect con- 
sumers’, to ‘improve training or safeguard the environment’ but not 
intervention of a kind to short-circuit or supplant market forces.?° Thus, 
with respect to the Party’s overriding objective of economic moderniza- 
tion, ‘to achieve this in the new global market place, the job of govern- 
ment is neither to suppress markets nor to surrender to them but to 
equip people, companies and countries to succeed within them.’ In short, 
the objective is for government to play a facilitating role; ensuring that 
British market participants are winners.” 


So, to what extent can the accusation be made that what Labour now 
offers is to create and manage a more competitive and efficient British 
capitalism than the Tories? Do the policy developments which have been 
cited signal the demise of anything which might be termed a socialist 
political economy within the Labour Party? Further, do the policies on 
offer provide a Labour government with the basis of a viable economic 
strategy? 


To guard against the first charge New Labour's supply-siders have 
sought to show that classical socialist objectives of social equality, social 
justice, cooperation, social cohesion and even environmental concern 
have not been jettisoned but are simply the other side of an ideological 
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coin labelled efficiency, competitiveness, profitability and freedom. By 
way of illustration, a few statements from Labour Party literature: 
‘Democratic socialism’, states Ladowr’s Objects: Socialist Values in the 
Modern World, ‘sees economic efficiency and social justia as complementary to one 
„another, nos opposites’, linking ‘efficiency with action to attack poverty, 
increase employment, counter discrimination, curb unaccountable 
power and protect the environment.’ Or again, ‘in the modern economy, 
social justice and economic efficiency are inseparable...In today’s world fasrness 
and efficiency go hand m band.’ 


Likewise cooperation and social cohesion are seen as productive of an 
enhanced competitive performance. For example, ‘cooperation between 
companies is as important as competition...The players in a modern 
economy...are interlinked and mutually dependent. Their success 
depends on the strength of the networks between producers suppliers 
and investors. Competitiveness is as much the product of cooperation as competi- 
tion.’?9 Similarly, it is argued by Gordon Brown that ‘businesses increas- 
ingly understand that in a modern, global economy, the policies 
necessary to tackle growing inequality and social dislocation are the very same 
which are necessary to produce a dynamic and competitive economy.’ So ‘at the 
heart of Labour’s economic approach’, there 1s now ‘a belief that a strong 
and flourishing economy demands a strong and socially just society.’ 
Or, in the words of the Commission on Social Justice, ‘social capital’, 
which it defines as social ‘networks, norms and trust thar facilitate coor- 
dination and cooperation for mutual benefit’, ‘improves the efficiency 
with which market economies operate.’3' Further, to the extent that 
social cohesion prevails, the costs of social dislocation and discontent are 
minimized; ‘social cohesion has economic value, social division has eco- 
nomic cost.’™ As a riposte to the Thatcherite dictum that there 1s no 
such thing as society, New Labour has embraced the belief that without a 
cohesive society there can be no such thing as economic success. There is, 
of course, more than a little stakeholderism in all of this. Finally, as 
regards environmental concern, there is an analogous equation of virtue 
and economic expediency. Thus in Labor's Economic Approach, ıt is clearly 
stated thar ‘social justice, economic efficiency and environmental improvement 
go band tn band.'>? 


So the political economy of New Labour conflates cooperation and com- 
petition, social cohesion and efficiency, social justice and economic suc- 
cess, social concern and economic advantage. Ideals and objectives, 
between which many socialists have traditionally seen a latent antago- 
nism and others an inevitable conflict, are now portrayed as complemen- 
tary. But how can this complementarity be expressed in policy terms; 
how is the practical implementation of traditional socialist goals and val- 
ues to be reconciled with the pursuit of efficiency, competitiveness and 
success in international markets? 
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Investing in People 


As regards the harmonization of efficiency and social justice, emphasis 
has been put on investment in people and the increased wages, widening 
of employment opportunities and rising labour productivity which will 
result. Thus a substantial part of the inequality which characterizes 
Briush society is seen as stemming from the fact that many have failed to 
receive the education and training which is a prerequisite for skilled, 
high-wage employment. In consequence, ın an age when the accelerat- ' 
ing pace of technological advance has created a surfeit of unskilled and 
semi-skilled, the disparities of income for those in work have increased 
considerably. Further, it 1s argued that a significant part of the high lev- 
els of unemployment which have been experienced in the 1980s and 
1990s derive from a diminution in unskilled or semi-skilled occupa- 
tions. Investment in training and education would, therefore, result in a 
more fully employed and better remunerated labour force, producing 
high-value-added products, in contrast to the low-wage, bargain-base- 
ment economy which Conservative policy has created. Investment in 
people will therefore, of itself, promote greater equality of incomes and 
social cohesion. 


At the same time, the creation of a highly skilled labour force will 
enhance the efficiency and thence the competitiveness of the British 
economy. As already pointed out, Labour literature has repeatedly 
stressed that suitably skilled labour is, and will be for the future, the cru- 
cial input in terms of securing commercial advantage. Thus the same 
policies that expand opportunity and promote greater equity, as regards 
the remuneration of labour, will also serve to sharpen Britain’s competi- 
tive edge. In the ttle of Gordon Brown’s Fabian pamphlet, ‘fair is effi- 
cient’. Escape from a bergain-basement economy is to be achieved by 
hopping on the elevator of social justice. ‘By investing in skills’, through 
‘lifelong learning’, ‘we raise people’s capacity to add value to the econ- 
omy’; ‘the best indicator of the capacity of our economy tomorrow is the 
quality of our children to-day.’ 


Of course, such a reconciliation of justice and efficiency has its pedigree 
within the socialist tradition. Not all have seen these ideals as essentially, 
or even potentially, antagonistic. The early Fabians also saw inequality of 
remuneration as stemmung, in large measure, from a ‘rent of ability’; a 
rental payment which derived from the monopoly of scarce talents or 
skills by a few. Under socialism, with a widening of educational opportu- 
nity and the general development of skills within the population, this 
rental element of wages would be eliminated or, at least, greatly reduced. 
Further, the Fabians also believed, as do New Labour theoreticians, that 
the material gains deriving from greater efficiency would provide the 
wherewithal for expanded social welfare and social-service provision. For 
them, as for New Labour, only increased efficiency could lay the basis for 
a gradualist social democracy. 


However, the crucial difference between the early Fabians and new 
Labour is that the former predicated what they proposed on the transfer- 
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ence of economic power to the state and municipalities; something 
which would give a Labour government both command over the neces- 
sary resources to effect a widening of educational opportunity and the 
power to secure, for social purposes, the increase in wealth thar resulted. 
So when ıt came to allocating scarce resources amongst competing ends, 
it was to be a socialist government or socialist municipalities which 
would determine what those ends would be. Any tendency on the part of 
the private sector to short-rermuism or free-riding would simply not exist 
as private enterprise itself would be of negligible significance. Also, with 
a substantial extension of public ownership, the early Fabians could be 
assured that whatever economic surplus resulted from the efforts of an 
effectively-trained labour force would accrue, not to those who employed 
it, but to society as a whole. Thus, if the early Fabians reconciled or 
sought to reconcile justice and efficiency or competitiveness, it was with 
a very different macroeconomy in mind from that envisaged by New 
Labour. Specifically, one where they could feel certain that a Labour gov- 
ernment would have the power to ensure the requisite investment in effi- 
ciency and to guarantee that what was created by social production 
would be used for social ends. 


Amiable Drifters 


Nor, traditionally, have socialist political economists in Britain neg- 
lected the question of power. Aneurin Bevan believed that democracy 
would be well-founded and secure only in a ‘society in which the democ- 
fatic institutions and the elected representatives of the people [had] their 
hands on the levers of economic power.’ He continued, ‘if confidence in 
political democracy is to be sustained, political democracy must arm 
itself with economic power. Private property in the main sources of pro- 
duction and distribution endangers political liberty, for it leaves Parlia- 
ment with responsibility and property with power.’ But even the 
revisionists of the 1950s stressed the importance of possessing power as 
an essential prerequisite for the pursuit of socialist goals. Thus Gaitskell 
writing in 1956, was adamant that ‘it still remains true that nationaliza- 
tion of the means of production, distribution and exchange should assist 
the advance to greater equality, contribute to a full employment policy 
[and] associate with the power to make important decisions a far greater sense 
of national osibility.’ Roy Jenkins also argued that ‘the case for pub- 
lic ownership [was] essentially a political case tied up with... the transfer- 
ence of a groat concentration of economsc power from private to public control.’ 
Only Crosland, ın The Future of Socialism (1956), argued that the distri- 
bution of power was no longer an obstacle to socialist advance, using that 
view to downgrade the importance of a further extension of social owner- 
ship; a downgrading which provoked John Strachey to make the pre- 
scient remark that ‘if socialists [lost] sight of social ownership of the 
means of production...they will subside into the role of well-inten- 
tioned amiable, rootless, drifting social reformers’ .?7 
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The contemporary resonance of Strachey’s comment is unnerving, and in 
this context ıt must be said that New Labour's reliance on the regulation 
of power rather than its appropriation fails to take account of contempo- 
rary developments. Thus, even assuming the deficiencies of the present 
regulatory framework can be rapidly rectified, private utilities in Britain 
are undergoing a metamorphosis, as a result of merger and takeover, 
which is producing both alarming concentrations of economic power 
through the emergence of new private utility conglomerates and open- 
ing the door for American multinationals adept at circumventing even 
the tighter regulatory framework which prevails in the United States. 
Again, the question arises as to whether a Labour government will have 
or will seek to acquire the countervailing power necessary to achieve its 
objectives. 


Yet, what contemporary Labour literature lacks is not only a clear appre- 
ciation of the extensive powers a Labour government will require to 
ensure the effectiveness of supply-side means and their delivery of social- 
ist ends, but also a clear and unambiguous language of priorities to 
resolve the tensions or the contradictions which will inevitably arise 
between efficiency and social justice, competitiveness and human fulfil- 
ment, profitability and social cohesion. Thus if we take, for example, the 
supposedly complementary objectives of social justice and efficiency; 
Gordon Brown is correct to argue that as regards investment in training 
and education ‘fair’ may often be ‘efficient.’ But, if fairness demands bet- 
ter provision for the sick, the aged, or, more generally, those unable to 
contribute to productive activity, this is less obviously the case. In short, 
the allocation of resources required in a just and humane society may, on 
occasion, constrain the pace of economic development and the rate of 
improvement in living standards of the rest of the population. How then 
can the tension be resolved; where they clash which principle, justice or 
efficiency, will prevail? It is at this point that a language of priorities is 
required and is so manifestly absent from the Labour literarure. 


Similarly, as regards the goals of human fulfilment and increasing com- 
petitiveness. Whar if the education or skilling necessary for the former is 
not that required to produce a more efficient and competitive workforce? 
How will such a tension be resolved? Granted, in many instances, there 
may be no such conflict. Where fulfilment is seen by individuals essen- 
tially in terms of greater access to the high-wage employment which 
education provides, there may be no perceived antagonism between it 
and efficiency or competitiveness. But one does not have to be an unre- 
pentant Morrisite to suggest that education may, and in some respects 
must, be liberating in ways which have nothing to do with, and may 
even conflict with, the honing of a nation’s competitive edge.?® Even a 
cursory reading of R.H. Tawney, a name all too often on the lips and in 
the pamphlets of the present Labour leadership, should be sufficient to 
convince one on that score. 


Looked at from another angle, the drive for competitiveness may prove 
inimical to human fulfilment. As John Ruskin put it, ‘Tt is a good and 
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desirable thing, truly, to make many pins in a day. But if we could only 
see with what crystal sand their points are polished—sand of human 
soul—we should think there might be some loss in it also. We blanch 
cotton and strengthen steel and refine sugar and shape pottery; but to 
brighten, to strengthen, to refine or to form a single living spirit never 
enters into our estimate of advantages.’”39 One wonders, on occasion, 
whether it also fails to enter into New Labour’s consideration of advan- 
tages. For when education is conceived of solely as investment ın human 
capital, the danger 1s that labour will remain just that—a factor input. 


As regards cooperation, mention has already been made of the language 
of partnership, and it has been argued that the location of power in the 
kind of partnership which Labour proposes casts doubt on 1ts use of this 
term. As to policies, Labour has suggested the creation of many institu- 
tions which will promote the kind of cooperation or partnership which it 
has in mind, including a Business Development Bank, regional invest- 
ment banks, regional development agencies and, central to some New 
Labour thinking, a National Economic Assessment which ‘will...allow 
employers, trade unions and other social partners to consider Britain’s 
competitiveness and the competing claims on national output. These 
considerations will be an important influence on collective ining.’4° 
There is here, again, a characteristic New Labour fusion of potentially 
conflicting principles—partnership/cooperation and competitiveness. 
Thus the ‘social partners’ will cooperate in the discussion of resource 
allocation but, crucially, in the light of Britain’s competitive position. 
That some virtue resides in that need not be queried, but the possibility 
of cooperation or social partnership where ‘competitiveness’ is the sole, 
or at least the primary, point of reference must surely be open to ques- 
tion. Again, there 1s an unacknowledged tension in this conflation of the 
potentially antagonistic principles of cooperation and competition. In 
this context, some resolution of the potential antagonism might have 
been sought by suggesting thar discussions about competing demands 
upon resources could be pursued with reference doth to Britain’s competi- 
tive position ead the pursuit of greater social equality. In fact, the agenda 
of the national economic assessment, with competitiveness as the first 
item, is weighted in such a way as to militare against true partnership 
and real cooperation; it is also weighted ın such a manner as to bias the 
outcome in favour of one set of interests. In general, by assuming away 
the latent conflict which characterizes certain sets of principles, New 
Labour has avoided the language of prioritization; but here, where such a 
language is used, it is competitiveness which is given precedence. 


Radical Versions of Stakeholding 


What, then, has the stakeholder concept to offer here? Certainly, as 
Hutton has shown, it can be invested with a radical content which does, 
1n some measure, address questions of priority and power; though ıt is 
interesting to note that the relevant chapter of The State We're In is 
entitled ‘stakeholder capitalssm’.4* Hutton has argued strongly for a 
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radical reform programme involving substantial changes with respect to 
the financial system, corporate government and the polity. As regards 
the former, he has maintained the need for a fundamental reform of the 
constitution and raison d'être of the Bank of England so thar it can be 
used to ‘recast the financial system as a servant of business rather than its 
master’; in particular ‘offerling] assistance on favourable terms in the 
money markets to all long-term lenders.’ In addition, he has advocated 
the creation of a system of regional banks closely connected with indus- 
try and the establishment of ‘a public agency which will act as a financial 
intermediary collecting long-term deposits and channelling them to 
lending institutions’.47 In this way, the financial system would become a 
source of long-term, low-interest funds and acquire both a stake in and 
responsibilities with regard to the industrial rejuvenation of Britain. 
There are, of course, elements of Labour Party policy here but Hutton 
clearly envisages a more radical reformation of the role of the central 
bank and also stresses the need for a fundamental change with respect to 
the occupational and social origins of those who assume positions of 
power within it. In his reference to servant and master, he is also clearer 
than New Labour about the need to reverse the balance of power which 
has hitherto existed between industry and finance. 


With respect to corporate governance, the aim is to transform the rela- 
tionship between institutional investors and companies from that of 
‘absentee landlord’ to that of an engaged and responsible owner. Thus 
legislation would be passed to give pension funds and insurance compa- 
nies non-executive-director representation on the boards of firms whose 
shares they purchased; the aim being to ensure that institutional 
investors focused on the long-term prospects and development of the 
company rather than on short-term movements in share price and divi- 
dends. The workforce, too, would be given a representative stake ‘with 
formal rights of representation and:even participation in decision-mak- 
ing’.43 Hutton also sees such representation in terms of ‘stakeholder 
unions’ and has written of ‘strong responsible unions’ as ‘one of the 
guardians of social inclusion’.4 Again, therefore, the question of power 
is addressed. 


Under the heading of stakeholderism, Hutton says what, for the Labour 
Party, is rapidly becoming the unsayable, namely that there is a ‘powerful 
case for natural monopolies to be taken into public ownership’; though he 
does argue that ‘once a set of stakeholder principles has been established 
for all forms of corporation, the case for public ownership as a redress 
against the power of capital has lost its force.’45 The crucial point though is 
that Hutton, unlike New Labour, believes that such a redress is necessary. 


4 W Hutton, The Stats We're In, Loadoa, revised edition 1996, p. 298. 

43 Ibid., p. 340 The Swedish idea of wage-earner funds built up from profit-sharing 
might be developed here. Orginally, the dea was that they would grve the trade unions 
which managed them ‘ownership-based influence over corporate management’, though it 
should be said thar they have operated, ın Sweden, partly to restrain wages and partly as a 
means of raising the overall level of saving. Nor did Swedish legislation make ‘any direct 
linkage between wage-earner funds and worker perticipation in corporate decision- 
making’. See J. Pontiuseon, ‘Radicalization and Retreat in Swedish Social Democracy’, 
NLR 165, Sepcember—October 1987, pp. 5-33. 
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In relation to priorities, those who favour the stakeholder ıdeal tend to 
accept that ‘the ultimate stake for most adults is a job’ and, therefore, to 
prioritize the pursuit of full employment.4© As Hutton wrote in a 
Guardian article shortly after the Singapore speech, ‘stakeholder institu- 
tions must be buttressed by full employment policies, implying that the 
full battery of economic instruments be deployed to stimulate demand 
and growth.’4” Further, if Hutton has priontized the elimination of 
long-term unemployment, especially youth unemployment, in order to 
realize the principle of inclusion upon which stakeholderism rests, he has 
also argued for the need to ‘prioritize the underclass for the same 
reason.’4° Here, therefore, under the umbrella of a radical stakeholderism 
we do indeed have a language of priorities. 


Squaring the Circle 


However, neither under the auspices of supply-side socialism nor under 
that of the stakeholder economy has New Labour effectively addressed 
the question of what priorities will govern its conduct when in office and 
what economic powers it must, and will, acquire to give those priorities 
prescriptive expression. Thus if we take, finally, the New Labour posi- 
tion on employment policy, it is true thet Tony Blair, as a good propo- 
nent of stakeholderism, has acknowledged that the most fundamental 
stake for anyone is the ability to earn a living.49 Yet here, where one 
would presume to find the very heart of a stakeholder strategy, there is in 
New Labour literature, no unqualified commitment to and prioritiza- 
tion of a macroeconomic full-employment policy. Thus a unilateral 
Keynesianism has been rejected while, in discussing the European 
dimension, Mandelson and Liddle have recently welcomed the fact that 
‘economic policy throughout the European Union has rightly been 
focused on the need to bring down unsustainable public sector deficits 
which is desirable in itself and necessary for countries to fulfill [sic] the 
Maastricht convergence criteria for monetary union.’5° Thus in this con- 
text, one should expect and applaud coordinated action to deflate 
economies, not raise the level of employment. In effect, for the foresee- 
able future, the possibility of a multilateral Keynesianism is effectively 
ruled out. Certainly these writers anticipate that Labour, ın pursuit of 
convergence criteria or for other reasons is quite likely to find ‘deflation- 
ary action may be necessary [which]... mey make a significant reduction in 
wncmployment difficult to achieve for a trme. 3! 


So, given that there is no question of a New Labour government itself 
taking any employment-creating initiative involving a significant 
increase in public expenditure—whether funded by borrowing or by a 
increase in taxation—and given that deflationary European action may 
exacerbate the problem of unemployment, what exactly is on offer for 
aspirant stakeholders? Well, leaving aside window-dressing measures 
such as environmental task forces and the employment created by the 
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tighter regulation of public utilities, there are worrying signs that New 
Labour, like the New Right, sees the problem as one of labour pricing 
itself into employment. How else are we to interpret statements to the 
effect that the ‘speed of its [unemployment’s] reduction would depend in 
part on the success of pay restraint’.>? Also, more revealingly ın relation 
to those job-creation initiatives which New Labour does suggest, 
Mandelson and Liddle have argued that ‘by focusing on those presently 
excluded from the labour market, the government can help to tip the 
balance in favour of the labour-market outsiders against the insiders and 
thereby increase the general pressure for responsibility in pay levels.’ 
What are we to make of that, other than the deliberate intensification of 
pressures in the labour market to reduce wages to a level that makes 
more labour employable? It would seem therefore that under New 
Labour the stakes of some will be growing smaller 


But the crucial the point is that the whole emphasis in New Labour liter- 
ature is not on using macroeconomic policy to promote employment- 
creating expansion so increasing the numbers of those who have a real 
stake in economic activity. Rather, the stress is on the traditional City— 
Treasury goal of stability. ‘New Labour emphasizes macroeconomic sta- 
bility’ which, for the most part, means price and exchange rate stability. 
Thus ‘without long-term price stability there will be no sustainable 
investment and growth.’ ‘Stability’ as Mandelson and Liddle see it, ‘must 
come first’;>4 a slogan disturbingly reminiscent of Baldwin's ‘safety first’, 
except that the latter is marginally more inspiring. Again, of course, 
New Labour believes it can square the circle. ‘Labour's objectives for 
growth and [dis]inflation should not be seen as independent of each 
other’.>> Fair ıs efficient, cooperative is competitive, deflation means 
growth. Orwell, thou shouldst be alive at this hour. 


Of course one sees the point. Low inflation, currency stability and the 
expectations they will engender may lay the basis for a sustained rise in 
(mainly) private investment and that, in turn, will engender a supply- 
side miracle and a strong economic performance. But what if, in the 
short run, deflation means a rise in unemployment? Whar if objectives 
conflict? To which mast will New Labour nail its colours when such 
short-run expedients as recruitment subsidies and environmental task 
forces fail, as they certainly will, to deliver jobs in sufficient numbers. 
Again, one looks for a language of priorities to signal clearly what choice 
will be made; though one fears, for some, it already has been and they 
have rejected the most effective means by which New Labour can redress 
the balance of economic power in favour of its constituency and give the 
stakeholder idea some substance. 


But when ‘fair i efficient’, when virtue is synonymous with material 
advancement and principle with expediency, the hard choices entailed by 
prioritization do not have to be made. In such a world, potential conflicts 
and tensions cen be circumvented by the simple expedient of insisting 
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thar if only we look hard enough all goals will be seen to be complemen- 
tary. Yet in the real world, when the crunch comes, as it so often does 
soon after a Labour government takes office, it will, like its forbears, have 
to confront the problem of how best to deploy scarce resources amongst 
competing ends. Further, with deindustrialisation and with Britain’s 
growing appetite for manufactured imports, the crunch may come more 
rapidly and with greater violence than before. In such circumstances, 
with no clearly articulated priorities and with the crucial levers of power 
in the hands of others, the danger is—as ın 1966-7 and 1976—thar it 
will move along the line of least resistance. Historically, of course, that 
bas meant the deflationary line which provokes least resistance from the 
City, the MF, the us Federal Reserve and the us Treasury.> Ross 
McKibbin has recently argued that ‘too often in the past the Labour 
Party has gone for “consensus” because it has been frightened of power. 37 
But it would be more accurate to say that it has been pushed towards a 
policy stance determined by the powerful because it has been unwilling 
to take and use the powers necessary to translate its aspirations into pol- 
icy. It is such powerlessness which made past failures inevitable and bids 
fair to make future disappointments equally so. 





36 New Labour would do well here to recognise that, as two economists have recently put 
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Alan S. Milward 


Approaching Reality: 
f Euro-Money and the Left 


What has happened to the once relatively democratic and humane national 
governments of Western Europe that they now contemplate the harshness in 
present circumstances of monetary union? Why is France, a society as socially 
unjust as Britain and with an ever higher unemployment rate contemplating 
putting yet more people out of work? Why is sluggish Germany, where those 
in employment now put in, on average, twelve hours a week less than their 
British counterparts, ready to endanger their welfare benefits, so hard-earned 
in earlier times, and, with those, perhaps the democratic stability they have 
brought, in return for the ‘euro’? Why is the United Kingdom wondering 
whether sterling, backed by a low-wage, low welfare, low safety-regulation 
economy might not after all successfully resist the ‘euro’ and preserve London 
“as Europe's greatest financial centre? These questions are prompted by the 
recent book by the former European Community official, Bernard Connolly.’ 


For the fact that no one has a plausibly consistent theoretical explanation of this 
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political change the Left has much to answer for When the European 
Community started in 1950—52 there was nothing in the dried tea-leaves 
of Marxist analysis that referred to it. The protestant, nationalist Left mis- 
takenly thought it was another old enemy. ‘Church, capitalism and car- 
tels’, cried Schumacher, propped on one stump and waving another 
towards a crowd of what still, at that date, looked like the authentic pre- 
Nazi working class. Plump, intact, Hugh Gaitskell—product of a life 
where resistance had had a lesser meaning—told the Labour Party in 
1962 thet Britain should never abandon its thousand years of separate 
existence. Like other Fabian efficiency experts, he preferred the British 
Empire. French socialism generated as many opinions abour the 
Community as it did deputies to the National Assembly, but no one’s 
opinion is remembered as relevant or illuminating.” Much of the Dutch 
Labour Party took refuge in a dreamy federalism which misunderstood 
everything.> Scandinavian socialists had scarcely heard of the whole idea. 


Yet the conservative Right proved equally inept and unaware. In Britain 
and France it erroneously set about defending the nation against that 
very tmin of developments which would so strengthen it. In France it 
passed quickly into the same political isolation as che anti-republican 
Catholics of the Third Republic. In Britein it took power and launched 
its project of the ‘one-world system’, no regional customs unions and the 
like, but an open multilateral world trade and payments system with 
Britain and sterling as sab-hegemons to the dollar and the United States. 
There is, unfortunately, no such thing as a sub-hegemon. 


Leaving Europe to the Liberals 


Both Left and Right in Britain thought the idea of European union 
would go away. Ic was politically unrealistic, because inexplicable by 
their own political ideas. The Americans, who encouraged it, would 
come to their senses. France would be too weak and divided to carry it 
through. Academic writing reflected these political attitudes. Theoret- 
ical interpretation was left to resurrected nineteenth-century liberalism. 
A burst of historically discredited ideas dominared not only the prope- 
ganda pamphlets of the federalist movements but supposedly heavy- 
weight academic literature too. Most of the latter came from America 
and repeated what liberals believed had made the United States a great 
nation. Removing barriers to trade and enterprise meant greater econo- 
mies of scale, which meant a faster growth of incomes, which in turn 
meant the growth of democracy and, for the federalists, in a further turn, 
as Tennyson, following Cobden, had declared, ‘the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the world!’ Political science elaborated a range of 
progressivist, teleological theories, functionalist and neo-functionalist, 
to show that a new epoch of world history bad begun.* Economic and 
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political interdependence meant that supranational governance had 
begun its inevitable replacement of the now inadequate nation-state. 
Moribund in European national politics, liberalism was left to explain all 
in supranational politics. 


Those in the Labour Party who embraced ‘Europe’ were most typically 
the inheritors of Gladstonian anti-imperialist liberalism, like Roy Jen- 
kins. They could believe more easily in the teleologies of econamics and 
political science and saw ‘Europe’ as a more realistic and distinct objec- 
tive than socialism; the class basis for a socialist programme was so evi- 
dently receding in 1950s Britain. ‘Europe’, being theoretically 
fore-ordained, needed no such quasi-Marmst basis of conflictual class 
interest for its successful creation. Something similar happened on the 
Right, as the old class landscape of conservatism was rapidly eroded by 
the most rapid and sustained growth of income, comfort and leisure for 
more than a hundred years. Modernization’ became the way to win elec- 
tions. Modernizers in the Conservative Party, like Macleod and Heath, 
equated ‘Europe’ with efficiently managed, peaceful, middle-class 
democracy.’ Empire became retrograde. In so far as these groups in either 
party needed any political philosophy other than a practical handbook 
for gathering votes, they found it in the same inconsistent, historically 
unfounded superficialities that political scientists and federalists called 
‘integration theory’. 


The Left was silent on this subject, still hoping it would go away, and 
drawing some comfort from the severe dents that General de Gaulle’s 
policies inflicted on such theories in the 1960s. De Gaulle also caused 
Americen political science to veer back towards a ‘realist’ world, where 
nation-states were still tough, self-seeking organizarions armed with 
guns and bombe. In Britain two kinds of history of European integration 
were written; on the one hand, federalist fables where Europe has one 
culture and the European Parliament is, after some false turns on the 
way, in the /oxgwe derés, the logical consequence of Charlemagne,‘ and, on 
the other, the national diplomatic history of Britain’s sub-hegemony.’ 
From both, political economy—the interests of most people, why they 
vote as they do, how the system is shaped from below—was entirely 
lacking. 


Tt has taken Gorbachev, the demolition of the Wall, the privatization 

Eastern Europe, and monetary union proclaimed for the immediate 
future in a grand treaty to change things. But now at last the Left begins 
to understand that it needs a political economy of the European Union as 
it once had one of socialism. Recent articles by Tom Nairn® and Perry 
Anderson? reviewing my work were each that rare thing, a creatively 
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intelligent book review, and after fifteen years of scanning marginal 
comment by the uninterested it should bave given me more pleasure 
than it did to read discourses so purposefully engaged with the real 
world of social and economic trends in Western Europe as a whole. It was 
diluted by the thought that both should have been helped by the imper- 
fect efforts of an out-of-date, semi-Keynesian social democrat. 


The Rationale of European Union 


In my work, I have argued that the underlying cause of European integra- 
tion 18 to be found in the national policy choices of the re-established 
post-war Western European nation-states.*° In most cases, their re-estab- 
lishment was based on a similar model of participatory democracy in 
which the nation-state was reformulated in a stronger mould through 
policies of redistribution towards labour, the farming sector and the lower 
middle class. Parliamentary parties, searching for a stronger power base, 
served as conduits to channel policy demands, many of which had accu- 
mulated since 1929, to the parliamentary centre where national govern- 
ments, striving to regain legitimacy after the disasters of 1939—40, 
adopted them in a strikingly similar pattern of response. The institutions 
of the Community grew because they made such policies easier, or in 
some cases possible. Anderson accurately noted that this offered but 
three-quarters of an explanation of what happened and he topped up the 
rest with a set of Cold War diplomatic necessities. Same of those I deliber- 
ately under-emphasized for purposes of creative exaggeration but others 
the Left, to my mind, would do well to regard more sceptically. It would 
seem, however, that we would be in close agreement that where foreign 
policy considerations mattered—and in the cause of keeping our bit of 
Germany under control they certainly did—there could only be such con- 
sensus about them because of the similar political economies of the sepa- 
fate nations. It was this that made successive surrenders of national 
sovereignty possible; they have strengthened popular domestic policies. 


But in a further article looking at EMU, Anderson seems as puzzled as 
everyone else by why it should be happening.'? It may not, after all, be 
true, he suggests, that the growth of the European Community is pn- 
marily to be attributed to national domestic-policy choices, because only 
foreign-policy considerations could explain agreement on the next 
planned surrender of sovereignty, and by far the most important one. 
Who wants EMU? How can we explain the transition from the fifties and 
sixties, when European integration buttressed the nation-state in the 
pursuit of income, welfare, family security and employment, to a 
European Union which threatens the immediate personal security and 
welfare of so many of its citizens ın return for empty platitudes about 
future growth through competitiveness? 


Connolly has an explanation typical of the populist Right; EMU is the 
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work of elites. It can certainly be accepted that the workings of Western 
European democracies are no longer what they were before 1968, and 
that the conduits through which policy flows have tended to reverse the 
direction of that flow. Policy comes from the top down because parties 
have become more authoritarian in their struggle for the small number 
of voters who swing in elections. But Connolly’s observations are much 
more sweeping than this, and they suggest that the populist Right is not 
likely to make a better job of answering these questions than the Left. It 
has become as Manichean about the Union as a representation of the 
world as the Left was in the 1950s about the Coal, Iron and Steel Com- 
munity. The world could, after all, still be pure. Its molecules could be 
individual contracts. Each contract could be a free market, whose regula- 
tory mechanisms would only be money and the law. All that is needed is 
a central justice system and a better understanding of how to control the 
money supply to ensure a stable relationship between the demand for 
money and nominal GDP. Politics could be reduced to management, pro- 
viding managers have the power to manage. Power is still needed to 
sweep away ‘rigidities’, or institutions as they used to be called, and 
‘inefficiencies’, formerly known as dialogue. 


The Dragon of the Rhine 


European Monetary Union has been devised, Connolly argues, to fight 
against this vision of individuals freed from history interacting in unen- 
cumbered economic advance. It is there to defend an old monster, ‘Rhen- 
ish corporatism’. Matured in dark Burgundian forests since the time of 
Charlemagne, this dragon emerged in the personages of Mitterrand, 
Delors and Kohl to squat belefully in Brussels. It stands for ‘the ossifica- 
tion that would keep the same families and castes in political and eco- 
nomic power from one generation to the next’. When Mitterrand 
abandoned ‘socialism in one country’ in 1983, Delors led France to the 
embrace of ‘corporatism in one continent’, ‘along lines similar, as 1t hap- 
pens, to those envisaged by Nazi and Vichy theorists, to confront the 
Anglo-Saxon world’. This plot would have been thwarted by the great 
burst of productivity improvement and income gains in mid-eighties 
Britain, attributable to Margaret Thatcher. The Foreign Office—‘it 
must have been either treachery or incompetence’—and Nigel Lawson’s 
misguided belief that, all domestic ways of controlling the money supply 
having failed it could be controlled by linking sterling to the Deutsch- 
mark in the European Monetery System, bound emancipated booming 
Britain to Euro-sclerosis. Margaret Thatcher fell and EMU waits at the 
door. 


This line of thought, like “Thatcherism’ in general, spans the sectional- 
ization of conventional political economy. Connolly is not a journalist on 
the Sw. He was a well-paid Community insider, in the very Directorate- 
General, ın fact, that was supposed to put Delors’s plans into practice. 
The book's cover, however, could not have been bettered by the Sws; 
Belgium’s favourite statue directs a well-aimed stream of piss onto the 
city of Frankfurt-am-Main. This is not an unfair trick by the publishers. 
They can piss-off the lot of them, the book implies, for we British could 
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still have our own political economy if the government gets back on the 
Thatcher track and stays out of RMU. 


This seems highly fanciful, bur liberation from history can make such 
flights seem normal, and it is a claim that was frequently made in eight- 
ies Britain. What differences can be established in economic and social 
trends between Britain in the Thatcherite ‘revolution’ and the rest of 
Western Europe? There seems to have been a greater number and pro- 
portion of new small enterprises founded in Britain between 1983 and 
1989. But their rare of collapse after the 1989 downturn eliminated the 
difference—Lawson’s fault, Connolly argues. It can be argued that the 
higher rate of growth of overall productivity in the United Kingdom 
than in much of Western Europe between 1983 and 1989 was a conse- 
quence of these new enterprises, although there is no hard evidence for 
this other than temporal coincidence. It was nevertheless certainly a 
reversal, albeit brief, of the comparative trends since 1945. The diversity 
of incomes, formerly known as income inequalities, opened more widely 
in Britain than in other European countries. This was due more to a 
widening of the spread of wages than to reductions in social-security 
benefits, indeed post-redistribution incomes at family rather than indi- 
vidual level widened more rapidly in the Netherlands and other coun- 
tries in Western Europe were closer to the British experience. The stare, 
we may perhaps conclude, was more involved in subsidizing low individ- 
ual real wages in Britain as they were reduced, perhaps by the reduction 
of labour protection and the weakening of trade unions. 


The Bullish Right 


Nevertheless, even within the European Union, the United Kingdom is 
not a low-wage country compered to large competitors like Italy or Spain, 
to say nothing of Greece and Portugal. Trade unions have been legally dis- 
criminated against in a way that has not occurred elsewhere, but member- 
ship remains very high compared, say, to France. The steep rate of decline 
of the manufacturing sector relatrve to services, which was at its steepest 
in 1979-83 before the true ‘revolution’, ıs being replicated elsewhere, 
even in Germany. The deregulated financial-services sector did not gain 
ground over other financial centres. The shifts in taxation burdens and 
types of tax have been paralleled elsewhere. The British economy in the 
eighties was much more determined by :ts history than the new Right 
wishes to believe and the differences between its behaviour and political 
economy and thar of the rest of Western Europe are hard to discern. ‘By 
May 1987’, Connolly writes, after the tax cuts in the budget and the 
Conservatives’ election victory—the most “Thatcher-specific’ of their 
three victories under her leadership—'the casual visitor could literally 
see, hear, taste—and almost literally smell and feel—the bullishness in 
the country.’*> For the first time, he claims, since the People’s Budget ın 
1909, Britain was standing on its own feet. Might furure historians won- 
der whether ‘bullishness’ was a misprint for ‘bullshit’? 


We are usually told that multinationals want a single currency and that 
Delors was able to use them as a pressure group by appointing some of 


3 Ibid , p. 52. 
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their heads as advisers in pushing through the single-market initiative. 
When most intra~-Community manufactured exports are made by multi- 
nationals, this is plausible. But note who told Fraxce Dimanche that cen- 
tral bankers are uniting ‘to fight inflation when the principal threat to 
Europe is deflation’. It was the chairman of Peugeot, Jacques Calvet: he 
argued that for the Treaty of Maastricht, which gives them the power to 
attempt such a policy in unison, we can blame Delors who has put 
‘Europe on the worst possible path’. 


We are told thar the EMU is supported by central bankers—that it is 
their final victory over the so-called Keynesian State. It was they, under 
Delors, who staffed the Committee for the Study of Economic and 
Monetary Union which produced the ‘Delors Report’ for the Hannover 
European Council in 1988. The convergence criteria of the report are 
indeed deflationary, especially in reducing the ratio of public debt to 
GNP in Belgium and Italy. Yet there are those who hint that the central 
bankers wrote down these criteria under the prompting of the Bundes- 
bank, so that EMU could not happen. Connolly, who on such matters may 
well be a knowledgeable inside source, hints throughout that Helmut 
Schlesinger, the President of the Bundesbank Council who approved the 
Delors Report in its final stage, thought the wording of the criteria was 
stiff enough to save the Deutschmark by frightening politicians away. 


The elites to which Connolly attributes EMU are French civil servants, 
the British Foreign Office, ambitious politicians of smaller economies, 
like González, and businessmen with multinational and transnational 
interests. Trimming British politicians like Howe, Lawson, Heath, 
Wilson, Callaghan and others come in for a roasting as non-populist fel- 
low travellers. For a populist, the people can only be wrong if misled. Yet 
what evidence is there that citizens of the member-states are in fact so 
opposed to EMU, or would be if they knew che truth about it? It seems a 
rather finely balanced issue in the opinion polls across Europe as a whole, 
and that is what the Left has to explain better than Connolly’s, often jus- 
tified, denunciations of the undemocratic procedures by which EMU has 
been pushed through. 


Of course, as in every earlier surrender of sovereignty to Europe’, the 
future of Germany, our future, has to be regulated. The single currency is 
the price that Germany must pay to France for reunification. French vot- 
ers, at least, did agree to pay it in a referendum, albeit very narrowly. 
Surely they were not simply doing what the hereditary elites of the Quai 
d’Orsay were telling them. They may have thought it remarkable that 
Germany had been reunited so peacefully and had stayed within the 
complex net of political and economic control that France designed as 
the European Community. Helmut Kohl's public insistence that Ger- 
many benefits from this 1s strong and frequent. Connolly hes another 
view of reunification. The DDR could have been a dynamic low-wage, 
low-cost Thatcherite rival to Rhenish corporatism’, but Bonn imposed 
on it West German trade unions, wages, social-security systems 
and West German firms in order to stifle it. It is occupied territory, 
taken-over not reunited. Surely, however, that is what its population 





M France Dimanche, interview with Jacques Calvet, 14 January 1996. 
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wanted, and voted for, massively. They, alone of the Soviet Union’s satel- 
lites, have jumped the new immugration wall into the Europe of labour 
protection, institutionalized wage-bergaining and the weekly giro. 


Where the price becomes hard to pay 1s in France’s unwillingness, sup- 
ported by Britain, to allow any genuine democratic decision-making in 
the supranational institutions of the Community. But this shows no 
signs of becoming an election issue in Germany. Neither does the strug- 
gle between the Bundesbenk and the German government over political 
control of the proposed European central bank. 


The Economic Benefits of Integration 


French and German voters, like those in the rest of the Union, offer their 
allegiance to government, national and supranational, by deciding how 
its actions will affect their long-term family-income prospects. When- 
ever the control mechanisms of the Community were extended in the 
past, whenever European nations surrendered parts of their national 
decision-making power to ‘Europe’, they did so because it helped 
national policy to offer material gain to voters. There has always had to 
be a coincidence between that promise and the need to extend suprana- 
tional machinery to make it possible, or easier, for such policies to suc- 
ceed. Margaret Thatcher and her ministers supported the single-market 
legislation in the 1980s because they believed that making the Common 
Market more perfect would return European economies to their earlier 
high rates of income growth. Would not the Left be wiser to suppose thar 
EMU is one more effort, perhaps to be one of the long list af such efforts 
which were abandoned because they did not fit this criterion, to use the 
supranational machinery to buttress a national policy choice which, far 
from being wanted by practically no-one, does have a substantial degree 
of popular support? It would then, beneficially, have to face up to the 
question of why it had this support. And that would prevent a relapse 
into the three-monkeys attitude of the 1950s. 


The concerns of the public about EMU, at least on the evidence of polls, 
reflect anxieties about interest rates, savings security, transaction costs 
and employment. Virtually all discussion of the first starts from the 
assumption that low interest rates are what is wanted, but this is one of 
the many examples where political economy 1s still fixed in past assump- 
tions. The proportion of the population that prefers high interest rates is 
much higher than in the post-war years of high growth and it is increas- 
ing. The prosperous workers and first-time home buyers of the fifties and 
sixties are the rentiers of the nineties, and the proportion of income that 
comes from savings is far higher. Contemporary discussion in the media 
remains dominated by a peculiarly British preoccupation. Low interest 
rates are the pressing concern of younger voters in countries like Britain, 
but unlike Germany or Italy, where house-purchasing capacity is deter- 
mined by flexible mortgage rates and a high ratio of mortgage borrow- 
ing to purchase price. The voter interest in deflationary monetary 
policies is large, when in the fifties it was almost non-existent. 


Even on present rates of national income growth, however, per capita 
income in Western Europe will have increased by more than 20 per cent 
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by 2015. If inherited wealth and savings from the great post-war boom 
have so altered the political economy of the eighties and nineties, that is 
a trend which will continue. Furthermore, it is the old who as a group are 
most homogeneously in favour of high interest rates and stable money 
and most opposed to inflationary stimuli. The old age dependency ratio, 
the proportion of those over sixty to the working-age population, is at 
the moment at about 19 per cent in Western Europe. It will be 28 per 
cent in 2010, in Germany 34 per cent. Only Ireland will not reflect that 
pattern. At the height of the Thatcher boom, before employment rates 
again began to fall, the idea that the boom could be better safeguarded 
by a European central bank with a record like the Bundesbank rather 
than by the Bank of England, a subservient tool of inflationary, election- 
boom seeking politicians, was in fact surprisingly popular in Britain. 
Sustained deflationary pressure on the economy through interest rates, 
even when, on the evidence of the last decade, inflation is one of the least 
dangers the economy runs, does have a numerous and influential backing 
in the electorate, and those backers are not deterred by the idea that it is 
foreigners who will set the interest rate. People are not so stupid as not to 
know that that is what happens anyway. 


The interest in stability of savings is high everywhere. Suppose the 
United Kingdom were to exercise its opt-out. Under the rules from 
which it has not opted out, it could not impose exchange controls against 
other members of the Union. Would the British then save in sterling? If 
financial institutions competed to offer them the chance of saving in 
‘euros’, would there be a competition to offer higher and more inflation- 
ary interest rates or would the ‘euro’ be the more stable choice? 
Assuming that the overall European instability which would ensue did 
not deter voters, they might well prefer the ‘euro’ option. Sterling has 
been a pretty poor choice for long-term savings. 


Reduced transaction costs, not giving the money-changers their cut 
every time you go through the Tunnel, has attracted much favourable 
comment and has electoral appeal, although ın reality the savings that 
would be made from eliminating these costs, even Delors’s henchmen 
had to agree, are tiny compared to the financial estimate of any other 
gain or loss from EMU. 


The Last Bastion of the Working Class 


It is when it comes to employment that EMU has far less voter appeal. 
Harder times since 1989 are the weightiest reason for the miasma of 
uncertainty that has grown up around it. In most countries ın the eight- 
ies, even to maintain social-security benefits at their real level during the 
seventies—they had increased in level in Western Europe for the two 
decades before that—required public deficits as a percentage of GDP well 
over the Maastricht convergence criteria of 3 per cent. In the peak unem- 
ployment years, the average was just over 5 per cent. Of course, big fac- 
tors in the increase in these deficit ratios were the problem of uncertain 
expenditure control in health and welfare services, the continued 
demand for some social services even at higher income levels, and the 
demographic trend towards an older population. But much the biggest 
` factor was the impact of unemployment on the social-security 1ncome 
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stabilizers built into the economy everywhere before 1974. It should be 
no surprise that it is Germany—last European home of the secure, 
unionized, blue-collar, manufacturing working class, secure enough to 
reproduce planned middle-class patterns of consumption and invest- 
ment, that social group from which the Labour Party once drew its polit- 
ical might—-that now suddenly asks whether EMU is worth it. But in 
Europe the whole history of German post-war manufacturing is atypical. 
There are far fewer jobs and votes of that kind for other, including Brit- 
ish, politicians to defend. 


If Germany stuns the idea into slumber, some other proposed surrender 
of sovereignty will have to emerge as politically feasible, for Germany to 
all appearances still wishes to pay the price of Community membership. 
And EMU will only slumber. Unlike the late, unlamented European 
Defence Community, EMU does have national electoral support. Like 
Sleeping Beauty, it will be kissed back to life 1f prosperity returns. 


Europe and the Left 


I would not for one moment pretend that these brief remarks consti- 
tute a full or usable political economy of EMU. They are a plea for the 
Left that it should not make the mistake of the populist Right, but 
that ic should construct a continuing political economy of European 
Union based on the irrefutable fact that the social and economic trends 
in the United Kingdom are those of any other small Western European 
country. As in every earlier surrender of sovereignty to Europe, the 
question has also to be asked, what 1s the alternative? Has national pol- 
icy succeeded in defending employment? It is not intended to in most 
countries. Is the alternative to EMU and a real transfer of political 
power to Europe so attractive to voters? When those transfers of sover- 
eignty were so limited ın the great European boom, one reason was 
that netional government brought such manifest benefits. Things look 
different now. 


In constructing a political economy to explain why EMU might follow 
the model of earlier surrenders of sovereignty, the costs of what the 
French call ‘exclusion’—the word is now being introduced in Britain— 
should be discounted. The fact is that, if the excluded are more excluded 
by EMU, this will not affect the issue in national elections or at the diplo- 
matic level. It took a war to do that for the excluded of the 19308. What 
1s probably more pertinent 1s the argument that state-supported social 
security must come down to permit competition against the non- 
Community world. Here, the crucial middle-class group of voters whose 
swing determines elections has much to defend; it is a great beneficiary 
of state-supported welfare benefits for health care and for care of the 
aged. Because of changes in family patterns, the decay of the two-parent, 
single-earner family and the increase in female participation ratios, fami- 
lies are less willing and less able to assume welfare burdens which gov- 
eroments, having taken the money in tax to pay for them, now wish to 
hand beck. The defence of some existing social security benefits and of 
existing employment might be pragmatic reasons for resisting EMU. 
Whether it happens or not, it remains an error to suppose that is merely 
the work of diplomats and other elites. 
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The Right will not abandon its view that the fixed exchange rates that 
under any system will precede EMU, no matter how wide the permitted 
spread, are, firstly, a fetter on enterprise and human liberation, and sec- 
ondly, that in any case, the history of all such attempts to fix rates shows 
them to be futile. There is much to be said for the second, historical, con- 
clusion and, also, it should be remembered how many monetary unions 
have collapsed. But the first conclusion is an abstract, untestable one and 
the Left should be more pragmatic. Would an accurate political economy 
show that Mitterrand, González and Blair, in turn, were right to take up 
the cause of ‘Europe’, which at the moment means EMU? That would be 
the way forward to a more accurate appraisal of the real political trends in 
present European society and thus to a more realistic understanding of 
what contribution the Left could expect to make. It might well, indeed, 
indicate that Monetary Union is not the way forward, but the Left would 
then know the reasons why and, in understanding these, come to a closer 
understanding of the European Union. It would understand that it is 
there because it has been a response by national government to popular 
demand; it would understand that the surrender of sovereignty has been 
a political instrument of national government, and that any further 
surrender will only be successful if based on a close politico-economic 
analysis of gains and losses. That seems at last to be beginning to be 
understood. How late it was. 
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Fundamental Values for a Third Left 


Since 1988 I have been engaged in the launching of a new party of the Left in _. 
Finland.* It was established in 1990 under the name of Vasemmistoliitto/ 
Vänsterförbundet (the Left-Wing Alliance). LWA continued the tradition of 
SKDL/DFFF (the People’s Democratic League) which included the Communist 
Party of Finland. It was launched as a ‘Red-Green’ party of the ‘modern Left’, 
but despite the enthusiasm at the founding meeting, which was open to all, the 
party has not been able to attract a new mass base. Its election support has hov- 
ered around 11 per cent. In the elections of March 1995, it did fairly well, anda 
decision was taken to enter the new ‘rainbow’ government, which includes the 
Social Democrats, the Conservatives, the LWA, the Swedish People’s Party and 
the Greens. The party is, however, still searching for its ideological and politi- 
cal home. The negotiations which led to the formation of the new government, 
and the strong disagreements revealed inside the party during that process, ~ 
demonstrate the need for a clearer-cut ideological and strategical position. In 
our work on the new party programme, which was accepted at the congress in 
June 1995, we elaborated the concept of the “Third Left’. 
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The First and Second Left 


In Denmark there is a party which calls itself Venstre (Left). It is, how- 
ever, a conservative right-wing party. There is another party called 
Radikale Venstre (Radical Left), but this is a social-liberal party at the 
centre of the Danish party-spectrum. Both are hangovers from the First 
Left. The First Left emerged with the American and French revolutions, 
and it was bourgeois, liberal and republican. It demanded liberty from 
absolutist and feudalist fetters, called for equality through the abolition 
of rank and privilege, and extolled brotherhood over the power of the 
masters. The First Left was the Left of liberty, citizenship and democracy. 
For me, it is personified by Thomas Paine who participated in both the 
American and the French revolutions. He was an ardent champion of 
representative democracy and citizens’ rights. Two hundred years ago, 
Paine’s book The Rights of Man was read in millions of copies in Englend, 
Europe and America. 


The First Left was inspired by the idea of free and equal citizens who 
could arrange their personal lives as they wished, and decide on common 
matters democratically. The market was seen as a sphere of freedom and 
equal opportunity ın which citizens were able to realize their own objec- 
tives without the interference of monarchy, church, estate or guild. 
Socialists—trevolutionaries like Babeuf, and reformers like Owen—were 
part of the First Left, but even they did not turn against the market. 
Rather, they aimed at a more equal distribution of incomes and wealth, 
and supported mutual assistance and cooperation. 


The Second Left, by contrast, was ‘proletarian’, it was the Left of the 
workers’ movement, of social-democratic and communist parties. It 
struggled for economic and social rights, and was the main vehicle of the 
welfare-state project. It favoured collective solutions to social problems, 
and saw nationalization and planning as means towards a more just and 
progressive society. If the First Left is personified by Thomas Paine, the 
central figure of the Second Left was Karl Kautsky. Up to the First World 
War, he was the greatest authority within the socialist movement. 
Through the influence of Kautsky, Marısm became a doctrine and 
socialism an ideology which separated the new Left from the old. 
Although Kautsky was criticized by both Bernstein and Lenin, it was bis 
interpretation of capitalism, socialism and the historic mission of the 
workers’ movement that marked the Second Left, in both its social- 
democratic and communist currents. The main target of the critique of 
the Second Left was the capitalist market economy. To overcome it, the 
power of both an organized class and the state should be used. The capi- 
talist markets caused inequality, insecurity and crises: Krise, Kriege wad 
Katastrophe, as Hilferding put ıt. Instead, a socialist planned economy, or 
at least a mixed economy with a strong welfare state, should be built. 


The Second Left was a continuation of the First, but also its antithesis. 
The First Left stressed universal humanism, the second class character. 
The First Left believed that free markets could be just and efficient, the 


* This article 1s besed on a paper presented at the international seminar, Marxism ın the 
New World Order’, Syninge-Scockholm, May 1995. 
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Second Left was convinced of their immanent weaknesses and unfairness. 
The First Left wanted to decrease the role of the state, the Second Left to 
increase it. The First Left believed in the individual and the citizen, the 
Second Left in collective organization. The First Left wanted everyone to 
have their share of property, the Second Left favoured common, often 


state, property. 


Common to both, however, was an uncritical belief in progress, science 
and technology. They were grounded in a naive notion of human nature, 
and were drawn to utopian and constructivist ways of thinking. Neither 
achieved a sufficiently deep understanding of the power relations 
between men and women. Neither was able to evaluate the impact of 
industry and mass-consumption on the ecological balance. Both under- 
rated the significance of culture and religion for the individual as well as 
for society. They put their faith in either enlightened citizens or ideal 
social institutions, umagining that, thanks to the good will of people or 
within the framework of well-designed structures, everything would 
gradually be rectified. There were, of course, thinkers within the Left 
who at an early stage were able to see some of these shortcomings, but 
they were soon forced out of the mainstream. 


The Finnish Case 


For more than a century, Finland was a Grand Duchy under the rule of 
the Russian Czar and, as a consequence, its First Left was relatively weak. 
Its most notable achievements were realized only when the Second Left 
had already gained considerable strength. In 1906 an elected parliament 
took the place of the old Four Estates. The radical nature of this reform 
can be judged from the fact that women were given the right to vote, and 
that by 1917 the Social Democrats had gained a majority. Among other 
great achievements of the First Left were the establishment of general 
public education and the emancipation of the crofters in the early 19208. 


One reason for the relative strength of the Second Left ın Finland was the 
geographical position of the country between communist Russia and 
social-democratic Sweden. The Finnish labour movement gained ground 
after the Second World War, when ıt managed to establish national collec- 
tive agreements and to gradually construct a welfare state. Especially from 
1966, when there was genuine cooperation between the social democrats 
and the communists which formed several ‘people’s front’ governments 
together with the agrarian Centre Party, the pace of social reform and 
income equalization accelerated. A Norwegian sociologist, Stein Ringen, 
has described this equalization of incomes: Finland, from the mid-1960s 
to the mid-1980s, ‘experienced the most dramatic case of reduced income 
inequality in any industrial nation and was transformed into the most 
egalitarian of the Nordic countries. During this period, the Gin-index for 
the distribution of equivalent disposable income fell from about .32 to 
about .20. Most of this change occurred during no more than ten years, 
fram 1966 to 1976. After 1985 the distribution has been stable. The 





* Stein Ringen, The Power of Reform Revisited’, lecture delrvered to the Research Conference 
oa Poverty and Distmbution convened by The Norwegian Central Bureau of Statistics, 
Oslo, 16-17 November 1992, p 15 
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hegemony of the Second Left is shown by the broad consensus of that 
period. ‘It is as if Finnish society decided that its income distribution 
was unacceptable, set about changing it with the help of cautious policy 
interventions, succeeded in doing that ın about ten years, and then set- 
tled down to a new and acceptable distribution.’ 


During the last ten years, however, the Finnish Second Left has been on 
the defensive. Three great transformations swept over the country: the 
large firms and other central parts of the economy have become much 
more internationalized and integrated into the European Single Market 
project; the collapse of the Soviet Union dramatically affected the eco- 
nomic and political situation in Finland; finally in the 1990s, an eco- 
nomic depression, deeper than that of the 1930s, has resulted in mass 
unemployment and undermined the financial position of the welfare 
state. The new government has committed itself to substantial cuts in 
income transfers, which will inevitably increase the divide between the 
well-off and the poor, between those with a stable job and those unem- 
ployed or in precarious earning positions, as well as between the urban 
south and the rural north. Will the Finnish Left follow the path set in 
Australia and New Zealand on the other side of the globe? The dramatic 
events and transformations of this century are clearly reflected in the 
Finnish case, as are the triumphs and frustrations of the Left. It 1s tume to 
take stock and to elaborate a new vision and strategy. 


The Third Left 


The concept of a Third Left is both positive and normative. It implies 
both an effort to describe new social movements and ideological cur- 
rents, which could constitute a new Left, as different from the Second 
Left as chat movement was different from the First; and it implies an 
effort to construct an acceptable 1deological and political platform that 
can challenge the neo-liberal hegemony. The Third Left necessarily 
builds on the traditions of the First and the Second, as it transcends 
them. Its earliest manifestation was the New Left of the 1960s, followed 
by the new environmental and feminist movements of the 1970s. This 
Left was able to think more globally, to listen more attentively to the 
demands of oppressed peoples, and to respect divergence more readily 
than the old Left. It was not, however, able to take advantage of the crisis 
of Fordist capitalism. Instead it had to watch the triumph of neo-liberal- 
ism and neo-conservatism. The false heirs of the First Left—the neo-lib- 
erals—got the upper hand both over the heirs of the Second and the 
pioneers of the Third. The Third Left can become a coherent political 
force only when it has grasped the full implicarions of the dramatic 
transformations of the previous decades: the shaking up of the advanced 
industrial societies, the hollowing out of the national welfare states and 
the collapse of Soviet communism. 


In Beyond Left and Rigbt Anthony Giddens—although he speaks of ‘the 
future of radical politics’—is actually concerned with the question of a 
Third Left. He describes the transformations at the end of this century in 
terms of three basic changes, that together have undermined the ideas of 


3 Ibid ,p 17. 
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the founders of socialism. He identifies these changes as globalization, 
that is, the creation of several global systems, which directly influence 
personal and local lifestyles, the emergence of a post-tradztional social order, 
in which traditions cannot be taken for granted, but have to explain 
themselves and to become open to interrogation and discourse, and the 
expansion of social reflexivity, which introduces a dislocation between 
knowledge and control, thus generating qualitarively new uncertainties. 
As a consequence the Left must embrace—and is actually embracing— 
what he calls ‘philosophic conservatism’, a position that critically 
encounters productivism and stresses protection, conservation and soli- 
darity.4 This reversal of roles between the Right and the Left—the Right 
becoming a radical supporter of ‘progress’ and the Left taking a more 
prudent stand—is certainly associated with what I see as the emergence 
of a Third Left. 


In this article I will concentrate on the fundamental values, which I 
think are forming—and hope will continue to form—the basis for a revi- 
talization of the Left. This ıs a rather non-Marxist way of proceeding. 
The story of the Third Left should be told in terms of economic and 
social tendencies as well as changing class forces. However, I think that 
identifying those fundamental values that will most probably constitute 
the uniting element of a new Left also helps to locate the appropriate 
political forces that already are—or can become—engaged in a broad 
struggle. As to the socio-economic tendencies and contradictions that 
are characteristic of our epoch, I have personally been most influenced by 
the analyses of economists in the heterodox traditions, especially the 
post-Marxist theory of regulation, evolutionary political economy, and 
so-called ‘Irving economics’. 


I think it is instructive—even imperative—to summarize the funda- 
mental values of the Third Left under three headings. They are ‘real free- 
dom for all’, ‘democratic communities’ and ‘sustainable development’. 
‘Real freedom for all’ is a value formulated at the level of the individual, 
and can be interpreted to express the central values of the First Left. 
Today it is explicitly adopted by ‘real-libertarians’. ‘Democratic commu- 
nities’ is a value pertaining to collectives and societies. It expresses the 
solidaristic values of the socialist Left. It is, of course, also the central 
value of the communitarian reaction to neo-liberal dominance. ‘Sustain- 
able development’ relates to the global and ecological system as a whole, 
and brings in the values of the Green Left. 


No one value can be derived from the other two: there are genuine con- 
flicts between them. ‘Real freedom for all’ may clash with either ‘democ- 
ratic communities’ or ‘sustainable development’, or it may make the 
other two values conflict with each other. This means that we may not be 
able to say which ethical position or political solution is preferable in any 
absolute sense; we have to accept valuational differences and ethical com- 
4 Anthony Giddens, Beyond Løft and Right. The Future of Redscal Politics, Oxfocd 1994. 

3 I have made a similar attempt ın an article about bow economic inquiry should be reoci- 
entated, and the discussion of the meaning and contents of the three fundamental values 


munity and Sustainable Development ss Fundamental Values in Economic Inquiry’, in 
Ralf Eriksson and Mackus Jantti, eds, Ersxsmsc Vales and Ways of Lifa, Aldershot 1995. 
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promises. It is, however, important to understand the reasons for such 
conflicts. 


The three fundamental values can be compared to the six-point frame- 
work for a reconstituted radical politics, formulated by Giddens: 1) to 
repair damaged solidarities; 2) to recognize the centrality of lifestyles as 
well as life chances; 3) to allow individuals and groups to make things 
happen, rather than have things happen to them; 4) to develop dialogic 
democracy; 5) to rethink the welfare state in relation to global poverty; 
and 6) to confront the role of violence in human affairs. Point 2, and to 
some extent 3, pertain to ‘real freedom for all’; points 1, 3 and 4 relate to 
‘democratic communities’; and points 5 and 6, at least, are essential parts 
of ‘sustainable development’. 


Real Freedom For All 


In a well-known passage from the first book of Capital, Marx expresses 
the ruling principle of communism as ‘the full and free development of 
every individual’: 


Fanstically bent on making value expand itself, he [the capitalist] ruthlessly 
forces the human race to produce for production’s sake; he thus forces the devel- 
opment of the productive powers of society, and creates those marerial condi- 
tions, which alone can form the real basis of a higher form of society, a society in 
which the fall and free development of every individual forms the ruling prin- 
aple.” 


Robert van der Veen interprets ‘full and free development of every indi- 
vidual’ to mean maximizing the res) freedom of the worst-off group in 
analogy with the Rawlsian difference principle, but applied to real free- 
dom instead of to income or primary goods.® Real Freedom for All is also 
the title of Philippe Van Parijs impressive work, ın which he tries to lay 
the theoretical foundations for what he names ‘real-libertarianism’, ‘e 
left-wing variant of Rawlsianism’. Real-libertarians strive for a society in 
which ‘each person has the greatest possible opportunity to do whatever 
she might want to do’.? Van Parijs argues that this implies an uncondi- 
tional individual basic income at the highest sustainable level for each 
human being. 


The interpretation of van der Veen and Van Parijs of ‘real freedom for all’ 
should, however, be deepened in two ways. First, the concept of real free- 
dom should take in the capability approach elaborated by Amartya Sen. 
Second, it should overcome the libertarian danger of ‘political atomism’. 
Sen focuses on freedom itself, rather than on achievements (such as 
utility) or the means to freedom (such as command over resources) on 
what a person, in fact, can do or be: ‘The resources a person has, or the 
primary goods that someone holds, may be very imperfect indicators of 





Theory of Justscs and Freise, Groningen 1991, pp. 32-5. 
9 Philippe Van Parijs, Rea! Fredem for All What (f Anything) can Justrfy Capttalion?, 
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the freedom that the person really enjoys to do this or to be that.’!° Sen’s 
proposed solution is to introduce the concept of ‘capability’, which he 
defines as a combination of functionings—beings and doings—thar a 
person can achieve. It reflects a person’s freedom to lead one type of life or 
another. The capability approach puts emphasis both on the intrinsic 
value of individual freedom in a free society and on the instrumental 
value of the freedom to achieve well-being. Sen underscores the differ- 
ence between the capability approach and other approaches to individual 
and social evaluations, such as the Rawlsian system based on primary 
goods, Dworkin’s analysis based on resources, or the traditional real 
income- approaches. However, ıt builds on the same general evaluative 
foundation, since all these approaches are concerned with the extension 
of the freedom of individuals to choose what kind of life they live. What 
makes Sen’s approach appealing is that it focuses on resl or substantive 
freedom, not only on formal freedom or on the distribution of the means 
for freedom. It 1s also attractive because it relates the demands of equality 
to the demands for freedom. The equality in freedom to pursue our ends 
—or of our capabilities to function—should be the basal value looked for 


in a just society. 


Real freedom also involves a dimension that 1s not fully encompassed in 
the real-libertarian approach, namely the capacity to adequately recog- 
nize our own fundamental purposes, and to overcome our emotional fet- 
ters, as well as being free of external obstacles. As Taylor emphasizes, this 
requires a degree of self-understanding. Freedom cannot just be seen as 
an opportunity concept.** Real freedom implies consistency, self-esteem, 
a sense of belonging, and commitment, that is, identity and interaction 
which brings us to the second fundamental value of a ThirdsLeft. 


Democratic Communities 


To focus on the freedom and the capability to function of individuals 
may involve a downgrading of the value of the communities to which 
they belong. Should collectives be seen as purely instrumental for the 
full and free development of their individual members? According to 
social-contract theory, to certain forms of utilitarianism and to real-liber- 
tarianism, society is constituted by individuals for the fulfilment of ends 
which are primarily individual. Taylor calls such a position ‘political 
atomism’, It is deeply ingrained in economic thinking since bosto economi- 
cas is very similar to the individual presupposed by political atomism— 
and is far from the social animal formulated by Aristotle. 


If we agree that social processes are crucial to the formation of the tastes, 
desires and beliefs of human beings, then we cannot take these as given 
and derive the institutions for a good society from them. We cannot, for 
instance, treat the market as an ideal order without considering its 
effects on society and its members. Even if we put the free individual at 
centre stage, we cannot ignore the necessary social conditions for the 
development of free individuals: 





1° Amartya Sen, Inequality Re-examsned, Oxford 1992, pp 37-8. 

11 Charles Taylor, Ph:lesepby end the Human Scrences Philasephecal Papers 2, Cambridge 
1985, pp. 228-9 
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The crucial point here 1s this: since the free individual can only maintain his 
identity within a society/culture of a certain kind, he has to be concerned 
about the shape of this soctety/culture as a whole...It 1s important to him 
that certain activities and institutions flourish in society. It is even of impor- 
tance to him what the moral tone of the whole society is—shocking as it may 
be to Libertarians to rasse this tssue—because freedom and todrvidual diver- 
sity can only flourish ın a society where there is a general recognition of their 
worth. 1? 


In their book For the Common Good, the communitarian economist Her- 
man E. Daly and philosopher John B. Cobb make a convincing critique 
of abstract bomo ecoxomicus-besed analysis which disregards social and 
environmental human conditions. They discuss the concept of commu- 
nity in depth and put forward a definition with strong normative ele- 
ments. For them a society should not be called a community unless it 
fulfils four criteria: 


1) Membership in the society should contribute to self-identification. 

2) Members participate extensively in the decisions by which their 
lives are governed. 

3) The society as a whole takes responsibility for the members. 

4) The society shows respect for the diverse individuality of its mem- 
bers.73 


Such a ‘community’ is a desirable society, which can be renamed 
‘democratic community’ and used as a valuational foundation. A 
democratic community is desirable both instrumentally—being 
important for the realization of real freedom for everybody—and 
intrinsically. Its intrinsic value can be seen when there is a conflict 
between individual freedom and democratic community. Socially irre- 
sponsible life-styles, unregulated migration, and disrespect for com- 
mon goals and rules, may threaten the functioning of a democratic 
community. 


John Rawls has made an admirable attempt to set forth the principles for 
a just and democratic society, based on a constitutional regime derived 
from a principle close to ‘real freedom for all’. By a ‘community’ he 
means a society governed by a shared and comprehensive religious, 
philosophical, or moral doctrine. He does not, however, consider such an 
ideologically narrow community to be a well-ordered democratic society, 
since it is guided by one ideology rather than by public reason and a 
political conception of justice.™ One can, however, question whether or 
not Rawls’s requirements for a just democratic society constitute a 
moral—even a utopian—doctrine 1n its own right. All persons are sup- 
posed to be ideal citizens who are prepared to recognize each other as 
equals, and to accept the same conception of justice. So Rawls’s ‘well- 
ordered democratic society’ can be seen as a rather strong version of the 
ideal of ‘democratic communities’. 





u Ibid , p. 207. 

"3 Herman E. Daly and John B. Cobb, For the Commen Good. Redsrecting the Econcasy Toward 
the Reverexment, and a Sustateable Fature, Boston 1989, p. 172. 

“4 John Rawls, Pelstrcal Liberalism, New York 1993, p. 42 
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The Basis of Community 


Each concept of a collective—be it a household, a firm, a nation or a civi- 
lization—implies the constitution of an ‘us’ in relation to others. It 
requires criteria for membership and also some conception of the terri- 
tory or property that belongs to the community. A community can make 
demands on its members that it cannot make on outsiders but outsiders 
do not have an equal mght to be cared for by the community. However, a 
genuinely democratic community must be open in a recognizable way. 
Entry and exit must be possible on precise and non-punitive terms. 


The establishment of a plurality of communities will be of great impor- 
tance both to the individuals and to democracy. Not being dependent on 
one community but having the possibility of finding several suitable 
identities is a crucial aspect of real freedom. When people meet each 
other on equal terms in one community, and learn to respect each other 
in that context, they will be more inclined to understand and respect dif- 
ferences in other contexts. Democratic usage in one community will tend 
to spill over into other communities, gradually strengthening democra- 
tic pluralism. "3 


The most important identity-forming forces in history have been classes, 
religions and nations. Today—despite the internationalization of the 
economies—the nation-states are still supposed to be that community 
through which people primarily identify themselves and through which 
they are able to make common decisions. The hollowing out of the 
nation-states thus implies a weakening of the possibilities to realize 
democratic communities. So efforts to reinforce the capacity of the 
nation-states to govern, or to create other collectives to democratically 
regulate market forces is a central task of the Third Left. 


The social philosopher Michael Walzer has argued that democratic prin- 
ciples should be extended to the economic sphere. Large enterprises and 
workplaces, which affect the lives of many persons, should not be gov- 
erned by individual owners. Democrats cannot accept that entire towns 
are owned and run by private individuals since this violates the princi- 
ples of democracy and equality, and the same principle should apply to 
large enterprises as well.!© The economists Samuel Bowles and Herbert 
Gintis have shown the importance of explicitly bringing in democratic 
values into economic enquiries. They find thar the capitalist economy, 
‘not only fosters the exercise of unaccountable power, it also thwarts 
those forms of political learning-through-choosing by means of which 
democratic societies may come to deepen their fundamental political 
commitments and capacities.’*7 


There are many other important contributions towards constructing the 
economy in accordance with democratic ideals, such as James Meade’s 


15 I owe this point to Chantal Mouffe. 

16 Michael Walzer, Pleralism ech peselshbet. Ex teori om rattvis fordelutug, Gocebocg 1993, pp 
348-62 (published ın English as Spheres of Jastece, 1983). 

1 Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis, Demecracy and Capitalize Property, Community and 
the Contradsctrens of Modera Social Thought, New York 1986, p. 90. 
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‘partnership economy’—Agathotopie—where different forms of owner- 
_ ship are mixed so as to guarantee economic security for everyone— 
through a social dividend—and to strengthen worker participation in 
the running of the enterprises—through a system of worker share certifi- 
cates.7® Another effort, worthy of appreciation, is the radical-democracy 
model elaborared by the neo-Marxian Budapest School. It attempts to 
give formal democracy a new content by extending it to include equal 
rights of participation in all social decision-making processes. It implies 
the abolition of private property, the setting up of self-management 
schemes, and the equal recognition—although not satisfaction—of all 
needs. The model requires the acceptance of some fundamental ethical 
principles: freedom, justice and an end to suffering. The spirit is cap- 
tured by the concept of ‘planetarian responsibility’, which means that 
people behave responsibly by considering the effects of their actions on 
others." This quest for planetarian responsibility brings us to the most 
telling and exacting value of the Third Left. 


Sustainable Development 


The concept of sustainable development brings in an ecological and 
global dimension not fully covered by the other two values. The notions 
of ‘all’ and ‘community’ might be stretched to include ecological and 
global considerations, but we usually think of existing individuals and 
societies, and tend to forget the importance of finding the appropriate 
scale and pattern of human activities from the point of view of global 
sustainability. 


The term ‘sustainable development’ has been interpreted in different 
ways, and the struggle over its meaning is probably going to be as inten- 
sive as the struggle over the meaning of ‘freedom’ and ‘democracy’. 
According to David Pearce: 


sustainable develepment umplies that the object of concern 1s the whole process of 
economic progress in which economies contribute to improvements in human 
welfare, however defined ... How sustainability comes about is the subject mat- 
ter of most of the debate, but one theme 1s constant to ell the discussions sus- 
tunsbility means sustaining and augmenting natural environmental systems 
.. Sustatmabslsty requires at least a constant stock of natural capstal, construed as the 
Set of all environmental assets 7° 


Michael Jacobs finds a core meaning consisting of three elements. The 
first is the entrenchment of environmental considerations on all levels of 
economic policy-making. Sustainable development insists on the integra- 
tion of the environment and the economy in both theory and practice.?! 
This requires a reconception of such central concepts as capital, income 
and welfare. Daly and Cobb point to the importance of choosing the 
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right level of community when seeking to implement sustainable devel- 
opment: to what extent should one country be allowed to draw on the 
ecological carrying capacity of another country and thus be unsustain- 
able ın isolation??? 


Second, sustainable development incorporates a commitment to equity, 
to a fair distribution between North and South as well as between pre- 
sent and future generations. This commitment is highly demanding, 
since humankind has already appropriated some 40 per cent of the terres- 
trial food supply, measured as the net primary productivity of solar 
energy reaching the Earth. At some point, the likely result is a chain 
reaction of environmental decline. Pearce thinks that a sustainable econ- 
omy should contribute to three types of justice: justice to people within a 
generation, justice to people between generations, and justice to non- 
human sentient beings.”5 


The third element of the core meaning of sustainable development arises 
from the word ‘development’. It is a wider concept than ‘growth’ and 
includes the quality of the environment itself. In his description of what 
development can mean—'the beauty of natural scenery ... the state of 
people’s health and their level of education, the quality of work, the exs- 
tence of cohesive communities, the vibrancy of cultural life,’4 Jacobs 
comes close to subsuming ‘real freedom for all’ and ‘democratic commu- 
nities’ under the concept of sustainable development. One can, however, 
construct acceptable interpretations of sustainability and development 
which could suppress both individual freedom and democratic commu- 
nities in the senses given above. Therefore, rather than including real 
freedom for all and democratic communities in the concept of sustain- 
able development, they should be kept as separate fundamental values. 
Sustainable development stresses the dimensions of global and intergen- 
erational equity, as well as ecological balance, in a way freedom and 
democracy do not. Sustainable development is not an absolute value 
which has to be fulfilled before the other two can be considered. There 
can be more or less sustainability, greater or smaller risks for ecological 
catastrophes, just as there can be different degrees of real freedom or 
vitality of democratic communities. 


One variant of sustainable development is sustainable livelihoods, a con- 
cept which has been advanced by Robert Chambers.?5 The context 1s the 
rural South, where three major processes—population growth, ‘core’ 
invasions and pressures, and the responses of the rural poor—aundermine 
the sustainability of the traditional livelihoods. The strategy centres on 
enabling very poor people to overcome the conditions which force them 
to take the short-term view, enabling them to save and accumulate, to 
adapt to changes, to meet contingencies, and to enhance long-term pro- 
ductivity. The concept of sustainable livelihoods shows how it may be 
possible to link the values of real freedom and democratic communities 
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to that of sustainable development in a relatively concrete and policy- 
oriented way. 


Challenges for the Third Left 


In the advanced industrial countries the Second Left is loosing its pro- 
gressive force. Of course, ıt is of great importance to defend the achieve- 
ments related to the welfare state but this defence becomes more difficult 
as the societies are transformed by new technologies, challenges and 
power relations. The problem for the Third Left 1s that it must simulta- 
neously distinguish itself from the traditional Left and show that it can 
be a credible alternative to neo-liberalism and neo-conservatism. 


One positive challenge is to revive the ideas of the First Left both to 
reform the Second Left and to elaborate a more effective response to neo- 
liberal views. Some of the shortcomings of the socialist Left, which have 
been exploited by liberal critics, can probably be overcome by bringing 
back and clarifying the positions of the social-liberal Left. The elabora- 
tion of the concept ‘real freedom for all’ and of 1ts implications—for 
instance some form of en unconditional basic income combined with 
some variant of a conditional citizens’ wage—are important in tran- 
scending narrow worker-centred and productivist conceptions. 


The Third Left is not as allergic to the market as the Second Left was—in 
theory and quite often ın practice. It is ready to use and develop market 
mechanisms where they seem appropriate. However, ıt does not believe 
in ‘free markets’. All markets are culturally and legally embedded, and 
they should be consciously regulated and ‘socialized’. Although both 
were published in 1944, in comparison to Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom, 
Karl Polanyi’s The Great Transformation shows a much greater historical 
understanding of the functioning of markets and the market economy. 
Polanyi’s contributions are a very valuable basis for developing a con- 
structive position towards the use of markets. 


A most succinct and important analysis of markets from a new Left posi- 
tion 1s Diane Elson’s article ‘Market Socialism or Socialization of the 
Market?’ She identifies the main problem of markets in their tendency 
not only to decentralize but to atomize decision-making. Individual 
agents are not able to ask what would be the result if they coordinated 
their actions in a public-spirited way. Elson’s outline of a socialized and 
transparent market economy includes many ingredients for an econom- 
ics of the Third Left: she stresses reproduction and household in relation 
to production and wage-work; she advocates a basic income and some 
kind of unpaid community service; she proposes several institutions spe- 
cialized in socializing the different markets by the use of information 
technology. 


Another interesting, although narrower, approach to the market econ- 
omy 1s represented by one of the leading economists Joseph E. Stiglitz. 
In his book Whither Socialism? he sees the collapse of socialism as a conse- 
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quence of both the failures of central planning and of models of market- 
socialism. His effort to establish a new paradigm called ‘information eco- 
nomics’ is of great importance for the elaboration of institutions which 
could enhance trust and overcome alienation. 


Another challenge is to renew the ideas of democratic control and gov- 
ernment. The increasing gap between the possibilities and the needs for 
democratic guidance must be bridged by new concepts and methods, 
such as international financial cooperation and taxation, democratically 
controlled funds,” worker share certificates which make firms more 
democratic and involve workers ın economic risk-taking, as well as new 
types of local cooperatives and funds. 


Probably the most demanding challenge is to integrate the concept of 
sustainable development with the ideas of the First and Second Left. This 
is the Achilles’ heel of the Third Left. Sometimes the trade-offs between 
the environment and living standards seem to be overwhelming: to 
accommodate a doubling of the world’s population and a five-fold rise in 
living standards in the South—along with no increase in the North— 
the technologies we use must become eight times less exhausting and 
polluting if we are not to increase the current pressure on the environ- 
ment. Merely to employ the growing population at the existing level of 
productivity would require a dramatic ecological improvement in the 
technologies used. However, there need not be a trade-off between jobs 
and the environment. An appropriate use of new technical possibilities 
combined with institutional reforms can bring us towards a more sus- 
tainable economy, characterized by more jobs in the area of information 
and communication, in education, caring services, and in repair and 
maintenance. Such a perspective, which has been outlined by Chris 
Freeman and Luc Soete,?® for instance, can give the Third Left the oppor- 
tunity to become the main carrier of hope for the future. 





7 An interesung attempt, worthy of careful study, was the establishment of so called . 
wage-carners’ funds in Sweden. They were dissolved after ten years by a bourgeois govem- 
ment However, they never shifted power to the extent concerved of by their originator, 
Rudolf Meidner. 
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Caroline New 


Man Bad, Woman Good? 


Essentialisms and Ecofeminisms 


Can socialists, radical environmentalists and feminists from other traditions 
safely dismiss ecofeminism? In this paper I offer both a critique of ecofeminism 
and a modified defence. On the one hand, I argue, ecofeminism is riddled with 
essentialism, and open to all the philosophical critiques levelled at any position 
which attributes timeless natures to women and men. I shall show that even 
‘social’ ecofeminists, in Mellor’s terminology,’ who steadfastly denounce essen- 
tialism and dualism, frequently fall back on their own versions of these. Yet I 
shall also argue that ecofeminism must be taken seriously, both theoretically 
and strategically. I begin with that embodiment of dualism, Greenham 


Common. 


~ At Greenham Common armed men guarded nuclear missiles behind three high 
perimeter fences topped with barbed wire. While men drove round in camou- 
flaged vehicles and radioed to each other across the bare and muddy ground of 
the camp, peace-camp women slept on the ground, under canvas or plastic, 
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attached images of their children to the wire, picnicked among the trees, 
built fires to sit round, holes to crap in, sat in front of the lorries carrying 
the weapons, cut the wires to enter the base and danced on the silos. 
Global splits between men and women, between militarized states and 
the homes women make, between North and South, between authoritar- 
ian—hierarchical and cooperative ways of living, all seemed condensed in 
this powerful symbol. 


For me, Greenham Common was my first meeting with ecofeminism. I 
was shocked, both by the place and the arguments. I used to visit with a 
friend and stay up all night on guard to relieve the women who lived 
there. I was surprised to notice that policemen and soldiers were now 
young enough to be my sons. One night some of the young soldiers 
threw live coals and a dead rabbit at the sleeping women. I ran to the 
wire and told them off, and realized in their shame-faced response that I 
now had a mother’s authority. This was also the first time I really listened 
to the argument that women, as a sex, by virtue of our actual or potential 
motherhood, have a particular interest in saving the planet and are par- 
ticularly well-equipped to do it. It was the first time that I heard, and 
pondered on, Frankie Armstrong singing “Will there be womanly times, 
or must we die?’ 


The reason for taking ecofeminism seriously, even away from the visual 
spell of Greenham Common, is well expressed by Joni Seagar in her book 
Earth Follies: 


Militaries, multinationals, governments, the eco-establishment. When I write 
down thus list of institutions on a piece of paper, the first thing that I notice, as 
a feminist, 1s that these are all. .controlled by men (and a mere smattering of 
women). The culture of these institutions is shaped by power relanons between 
men end women, and between groups of men in cooperation or in conflict. 
Institutional behaviour 1s informed by presumptions of appropriate and neces- 
sary behaviour for men and for women. Their actions, their interactions and the 
often catastrophic results of their policies cannot be seperated from the social 
context that frames them.” 


I shall argue that Seagar falls into essentialism in her dependence on the 
concept of ‘male culture’. But she is right, I think, to insist that the 
social reproduction of male domination and of ecologically destructive 
social practices are inseparable. We cannot explain environmental 
destruction simply by referring to capitalism’s institutionalized greed, 
true as this is: such a schematic approach only begins the search for 
mechanisms producing this systematically blinkered agency. Ecofemin- 
ism points to a deep source of such mechanisms in gendered subjectivity. 
In other words, our ideas of ourselves as male or female, gender differ- 
ences in feelings and habitual responses to the world, our gendered con- 
ceptions of our interests can all be seen as central to our participation in 
environmentally destructive practices. 


In Plumwood’s important book, Feminism and the Mastery of Nature, she 
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asserts the need for ‘a cultural ecological feminism’ which involves ‘a 
great cultural revaluation of the status of women, the feminine and the 
natural’, without falling into the trap of seeking in women the salvation- 
bringing ‘angel in the ecosystem’.} If Seagar and Plumwood are right to 
see these concerns of ecofeminism as strategically central to environmen- 
talism in gemerel, a ‘critical ecological feminism’ would have to give up 
the claim to represent only gendered interests, and I come back to this 
issue at the end of the paper. I begin, though, by explaining what I mean 
by essentialism and why, if environmentalists are to be ecofeminists, we 
should seek a non-essentialist, non-dualistic variant. 


Essentialisms and Ecofeminisms 


The term ‘essentialism’ used to be relatively straightforward. As applied 
in feminism, it referred to the naturalizing reduction of gender to sex; as 
if the meaning attributed to sexual difference in a particular socio-histor- 
ical context had: universal validity. Social constructionism has extended 
the meaning of essentialism. Diane Fuss describes it as ‘the idea that any 
essential or natural givens precede the processes of social determin- 
ation’.4 For Fuss, I would be an essentialist, along with all realists who 
hold that extra-discursive reality exists and has a shape of its own, which 
affects the efficacy of our descriptions of it. 


Social constructionist and deconstructionist feminists have trouble with 
the categories of ‘women’ and ‘female’, as evidenced by Wittig’s claim 
thet ‘lesbians are not women’.> For Haraway ‘there is nothing about 
being “female” that naturally binds women. There is not even such a 
state as “being” female, itself a highly complex category constructed in 
contested sexual scientific discourse and other social practices’.® For 
Butler, sexed bodies are constructed as such retrospectively, from the 
standpoint of already dichotomized gender—that is, intersexed bodies 
are constructed, linguistically and medically, as male or female.’ By con- 
trast, I maintain that sexual difference is real, though it is not merely 
dichotomous. However, it is no accident that human beings have been 
able to dichotomize it more or less successfully: sexual differences do 
have a bipolar distribution, explicable by evolutionary accounts of sexu- 
ality. There are real male and female capacities and liabilities, although 
whether and how these are instantiated in particular cases depends on the 
entire causal context. 


The trouble with essentialism is not its realism, but its lack of depth and 
its simplification of causal processes. Essentialism understands some 
appearances and events as expressions of the essewce of the things involved, 
which are understood as spawning simulacra whatever else is happening. 
Women (in one version) are essentially nurturing and caring, and in their 
doings produce nurture and care—of the environment, for instance. Of 
course, there are always so many exceptions. To retain the plausibility of 
this view, it becomes necessary to privilege certain outcomes as ‘of the 
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essence’, while others are contingent, ‘beside the point’. Thus nine- 
teenth-century biological essentialism maintained that women were 
‘naturally’ weak, nurturing and ornamental, ignoring or pathologizing 
' exceptions.® Essentialism does not recognize that while sexual difference, 
for instance, permits some things and forbids others, its mechanisms 
work in conjunction with many others, which combine to codetermine 
what actually happens ın specific cases and situations. No cause s/ueys 
produces the same effect, whatever is happening around it—that is, 
whatever other causal factors are operating, sometimes in a contrary 
direction. Women may or may not be nurturing, but even where they 
are, environmental destruction may result from their care. 


Essentialism 1s key ın maintaining the power of the linked dualisms that 
so meny theorists have identified in Western thought. It 1s commonplace 
in ecofeminism to list these oppositional couples: man—woman, cul- 
ture—nature, reason—emotion, male-female, and so on. As Plumwood 
points out, what is wrong with these couples is not the distinction itself, 
nor even the fact chat they are dichotomous terms. We need to be able to 
speak of culture and nature, male and female, mind and body, humans 
and animals, even if we deconstruct these oppositions in our next breath. 
What makes these linked couples into dualisms is not that they posit 
differences, but thar these differences are maintained through what 
Plumwood calls ‘radical exclusion’, a denial of continuity and mutual 
dependency, an essentialist polarization which justifies and reproduces 
certain social practices. These couples are construed as fixed hierarchies 
which are ‘closely associated with domination and accumulation’? As 
‘the process of domination forms culture and constructs identity, the 
inferiorised group (unless it can marshal cultural resources for resistance) 
must internalize this inferiorisation in its identity and collude in this 
low valuation, honouring the values of the centre...’ 


Linking postulates map the pairs onto each other—thus various cultural 
assumptions link the poor and/or the working class to animals (incapable 
of deferred gratification, interested only in instinctual satisfaction) and 
children (ignorant and unable to govern themselves), and thus to emo- 
tion, nature and body."* In this argument, Plumwood recognizes the 
political power of conceptusalization, without embracing the absolute 
equation of power and knowledge that makes all conceptualization a 
hierarchical and restrictive act. 


About these hierarchical dualisms there are two distinct positions, 
between which particular writers often vacillate. The first position is an 
ecofeminist view of these very dualisms with their value reversed—let us 
call ıt ‘dualistic ecofeminism’. The second position views the dualisms as 
constructed and as having their own deleterious effects on the planet via 
the way they organize and reproduce social practices. This second posi- 
tion has a tendency to revert to dualistic ecofeminism, as we shall see. 
Whar then is ecofeminism’s magnetic appeal, the dream of Greenham? 
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Dualistic Ecofemini 


Dualistic ecofeminism is most straightforwardly held by those whom 
Mellor calls ‘affinity’ ecofeminists, who believe that women and nature 
are similarly treated by men, and perceived by all as linked, because of a 
real resemblance; and that there are real, inherent connections between 
women and the devalued side of each of the notorious couples.** On this 
view, men’s opposition to nature, their instrumental use of it, is rooted in 
their lack of, and opposition to, such a connection. Thus Collard sees a 
rsal timeless resemblance between women and nature: 


Nothing links the human animal and nature so profoundly as women’s repro- 
ductrve system which enables her to share the experience of bringing forth and 
nourishing life with the rest of the living world. Whether or net she persenally 
ecperiences bislegrcal metbermng, it is ın this thar woman is most truly a child of 
nature and in this ..lies the well-spring of her strength. “> 


Similarly, Spretnak describes men as ‘not feeling intrinsically involved in 
the processes of birthing and nurture, nor strongly predisposed toward 
empathetic communion’, and as therefore turning their attention to 
death rather than life.“ This strong form of essentialist ecofeminism 
actually suggests a necessary causal relationship between sexual differ- 
ence, its psychic correlates, and their expression in the ecologically 
destructive culture of patriarchy. Politically speaking, this is a pes- 
simistic position, since if patriarchal culture is really an expression of the 
timeless essence of men, ‘female culture’ cannot change male nature, 
although by ‘taking the toys from the boys’ it may prevent the male 
principle destroying the planet and humankind with it. This position 
may permit us to imagine a good—female-dominated or even entirely 
female—society, but does not readily yield any strategy for getting there, 
other than the ‘spinning’ and ‘sparking’ and female bonding Mary Daly 
suggests," or the gradual spread of feminist spirituality. 


One version of dualistic ecofeminism claims that—aunless prevented by 
poverty—women’s greater affinity with nature makes them tend to act 
in eco-friendly ways. This view is criticized by Cecile Jackson in a 
detailed paper which rejects the discourse of feminism in favour of ‘gen- 
der analysis’. She writes: “The false idea of the positive synergism of 
women’s gender interests and environmental interests seems strongly 
related to an essentialist denial of the... historical construction of gender 
and nature.’?® Gender interests cannot be universalized, she (rightly) 
insists—though side-stepping the difficult task of theorizing ‘inter- 
ests’.'7 The Chipko ‘tree-hugging’ movement, extolled by Mellor as 
‘inspirational’ and showing women’s ‘clear affinity with the ecological 
needs of their region’,"® is for Jackson one of the ‘familiar icons’ of 
ecofeminism," and, in reality, ‘part of a broader current of peasant 
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protest. Chipko women can be seen as defending a conservative ‘moral 
economy... rather than trees as such...’?° 


Brandch, in her study of women’s farming practice in Norway, similarly 
concludes that in their attitude to modern agriculture, despite some dif- 
ferences in actual practice, “The way nature 1s socially conceived does not 
vary very much between groups of women and between women and 
men’. Even the differences in farming practice between groups of 
women, which do reflect different ideas of womanhood, do not differ in 
terms of the ideas of nature they express, nor in terms of their conse- 
quences for the environment.?! 


‘Social’ Ecofeminism 


Dualistic ecofeminism has other less open proponents who would not fall 
into the category of ‘affinity’ ecofeminism, but rather into Mellor’s second 
category of ‘social’ ecofeminism. These ‘see the relationship between 
women and nature as socially created and therefore capable of being socially 
resolved... [rather than as] transcending particular societies and eras.’* For 
‘social’ ecofeminists, ıt is women’s role in society which has grven them a 
distinctive culture or a distinct perspective. This difference is histoncized 
and seen as a temporary phenomenon. Its eventual transcendence, though, 
depends on its current strategic use. If ‘male culture’ is the source of danger, 
then ‘female culture’ may be a source of salvation. If both are socially con- 
structed, male culture, and with it masculinity, may actually be trans- 
formed by women’s insistence on bringing into the public sphere the 
nurturing values which women’s culture usually practices in private, as a 
step towards abolishing this distinction. This is a common ecofeminist 
position. Thus Seager suggests that women’s role ın society has given them 
a distinctive culture which ‘may suggest alternative ‘ways af being’ in the 
world’. Ynestra King describes it as ‘embodying what is best in women’s 
life-oriented socialization’.4 Some argue for replacing ‘masculine’ ways of 
being with ‘feminine’ ones, some for combining them.?5 


‘Social’ ecofeminism can be understood as a variant of ‘feminist stand- 
point theory’, first elaborated by Hartsock, and widely discussed in 
feminist literature. Hartsock’s original article offered a theoretical justi- 
fication of feminist empiricism: ‘like the lives of proletarians according 
to Marxian theory, women’s lives make available a particular and privi- 
leged vantage point on male supremacy... which can ground a power- 
ful critique of...the capitalist form of patriarchy.?° She falls into 
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essentialism herself at one point, reading off women’s experience from 
the female body as firmly as any ‘affinity’ ecofeminist: “There are a series 
of boundary challenges inherent in the female physiology...challenges 
which make it impossible to maintain rigid separation from the object 
world. Menstruation, coitus, pregnancy, childbirth, lactation—ell repre- 
sent challenges to bodily boundaries.’ But for the most part she sees 
women’s experience, and the knowledge it gives rise to, as a function of 
social positioning: “The unity of mental and manual labour, and the 
directly sensuous nature of much of women’s work leads to a more pro- 
found unity of...social and natural worlds than is experienced by the 
male worker in capitalism.” With their hands covered with shit and 
their breasts leaking ın response to babies’ cries, women are supposedly 
more down to earth, more respecting of all forms of life; too sensible not 
to see that biodiversity and a future for our descendants must be valued 
above capital accumulation. 


This putative epistemological vantage point has important strategic 
value, according to many ‘social’ ecofeminists. The woman—nature con- 
nection, constructed as it is, represents ‘a vantage point for creating a dif- 
ferent kind of culture and politics that would integrate intuitive, 
spiritual and rational forms of knowledge embracing both science and 
magic in as far as they enable us to transform the nature—culture distinc- 
tion.” Yet the claim that women’s position on the ‘soft’ side of the 
dualisms equips her to transcend them is itself an essentialist claim, a 
version of Plumwood’s ‘angel in the ecosystem’.*° Greenham Common— 
and other women's camps—showed that the social position of women 
and its symbolic values can be used as a mobilizing focus for a section of 
women, and that this has useful tactical force. But as the widespread 
opposition from women also showed, there was nothing automatic about 
this response. 


‘Social’ ecofeminists have no intention of remaining within dualistic 
modes of thinking, which they denounce. They would reject the term 
‘dualistic ecofeminism’ as applied to their own views—and indeed, few 
are consistently dualistic. However, I shall argue that even in their treat- 
ment of current, socially constructed gender difference, they often prac- 
tice the conceptual techniques of radical exclusion, identified by 
Plumwood. And in their advocacy of the bringing together of the split 
halves of humanity it 1s noticeable that the male half is usually treated as 
distorted and in need of modification, while the female half is perfect as 
it is.3* Although they recognize the dualistic couples as constructed —both 
conceptually and practically—these thinkers collude with dualism by 
driving a wedge between the two sides of the couple and attributing all 
the power and agency to the ‘male’ side, rather than seeing them as two 
sides of one coin. They want to have their cake and eat it—to reject dual- 
ism on the one hand, but on the other to explain its iniquitous domina- 
tion in terms of the male principle: ‘Men have not made a ‘mistake’ 
in their creation of nature and women as the dominated Other. The 
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feminine is not the missing half of the masculine; the feminine is what 
men need to create the masculine in a patriarchal culture.’3? 


Seager’s work offers a good example of such essentialist thinking, just 
because she ‘firmly reject[s] “biology 1s destiny” arguments in whatever 
guise they teke’.33 In Earth Follies, she examines the environmental 
impact of the military, of governments, and of science, pointing out that 
in all these institutions—and in the eco-establishment which opposes 
them—men are in charge and numerically overwhelming.” She notes 
the gender-specific moral terms, such as ‘patriot’ or ‘honourable’, which 
men in the military-industrial complex tend to apply to other men they 
approve of, and points to the rituals of ‘male bonding’ and their institu- 
tional effects. But then—and this is the essentialist move—she tries to 
sum up and link these gendered phenomena by attributing them to male 
culture, male consciousness, or by calling them male constracts. She asks, for 
example, ‘Are sovereignty, nationalism, territoriality and wars particu- 
larly male constructs?’, and hesitantly implies that they are.?3 I think 
Seaget’s hesitation probably springs from the realization that to answer 
‘yes’ to such questions will commit her to an essentialism she wants to 
avoid. 


Essentially Male? 


What work does the word ‘male’ do here? What does it tell us? It might 
mean that certain aspects of culture, certain jobs, certain ways of behav- 
ing, certain modes of speech and ways of thought, are considered appro- 
priate for men and partially restricted to them, and that these 
gender-specific attitudes and practices are crucially involved in the social 
structures of militarism, industry and government. This 1s certainly 
true. It is also true, as Seager says, that militarism and warfare operate as 
enforcement systems for everyday patriarchy, and, further, that ‘there is a 
synchronicity between “hegemonic masculinity” and ordinary man- 
hood...gender hierarchies privilege all men...’2° More powerful sx gen- 
eral in the public sphere, men have also had an overwhelmingly greater 
say in developing the ideology and the practice of national sovereignty. 
At one level, it seems obvious that men bear the burden of agency in mil- 
itary-1odustrial systems, and must therefore also bear the burden of 
blame for the environmental destruction resulting from their actions. 
Theirs, after all, are the hands that made the bomb, that are even now 
tossing spent nuclear waste into the Sea of Japan. Easlea describes how 
the Los Alamos physicists started their work as a ‘lesser evil’ in order to 
pre-empt the Nazis but actually intensified ıt after the German surren- 
der, also how mesmerized they were by the ‘technically sweet’, irre- 
sistible discoveries they were making, and how they celebrated the 
vindication of their efforts—the destruction of Hiroshima—with a 


champagne party.37 
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However, to slip, as he does, into deploring men’s unfortunate nature— 
their womb envy, their substitution of death for life, their unattractive 
and destructive ‘male culture’—is to naturalize the very dualism ‘social’ 
ecofeminists denounce. No litany of men’s crimes can explesx environ- 
mental destruction sales we take the essentialist leap to seeing men as 
inherently more likely to develop disastrous social forms, and as transhis- 
torically sufficiently powerful to enforce them on women. Such destruc- 
tive acts have to be understood in historical context, in the late capitalist 
mid-twentieth century world of warring imperial powers, a world in 
which institutionalized social practices allocated public positions and 
scientific research to men. While the men made the bomb, their women 
were cooking, cleaning and bringing up their children. They were not 
slaves, but motivated by the desire to fit ın, to be respected and approved 
of, to have a home and a place of their own, economic security and the 
love of children. Ordinary motives, which resulted ın non-accidental 
ignorance and consequent collusion. The women’s motives complement 
the equally ordinary motives of the men: to help defeat Hitler, to be suc- 
cessful, perhaps famous, to be part of a team doing something big, to be 
accepted, approved of, admired, to have a place in history, economic 
security, and the love and admiration of women and children. The 
women’s silence was not an ‘efficient cause’, but it definitely contributed 
to the total causal picture. To see women as not acting, and therefore as 
morally neutral, is actually to accept the oppressive assumption that they 
are but powerless victims who can do no other. To theorize the actual 
relationship between structure and agency 1n this case we need to analyze 
the mechanisms which produced these motivations. We need, in other 
words, to understand the creation of gendered subjects who actively 
accept their places in the division of labour, a process which is still a cru- 
cial element of the social reproduction of late capitalism and therefore of 
environmental destruction. 


Seager describes how, on one occasion, the women of the Los Alamos 
community did assert themselves. Soldiers had been detailed to fell some 
trees that shaded the children’s play area. The women sat under the trees, 
preventing this action, until they won their case. This is a sad but famil- 
iar story: women are often heroic where their children’s lives, health or 
safety are at stake, but lack the confidence to know their power and to 
use it in the transformation of the public sphere. Women’s knowledge 
that wasteful and destructive social practices are wrong tends to be 


powerlessly ventilated in a running critique, a subordinates’ critique, sealed off 
from the flow of formal historic events to which ıt refers. This societal safety 
valve...bas channelled off potentially subversive female energy... letting the 
male-steered stream of public events move undeflected—and with substantial 
female consent, we must remember—toward what by now looks like all-but- 
inevitable.. ecological hell.38 


Only a dualistic—and thus essentialist—theory can unequivocally 
attribute sole agency to the hand that did the deed, ignoring the role of 
the bands that were washing-up at the time, and the mechanisms which 
allocate sexed humans to these social positions. ‘Social’ ecofeminism 1s 
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still in the realm of essentialism, still clinging to teleology to make sense 
of the senseless. The constant return to men’s agency 1s reminiscent of 
Freud's vain attempt to separate ‘actrve—passive’ from ‘male—female’.39 
Try as he might, the ‘linking postulates’ crept back in and mapped the 
couples on top of each other. But here we have man—woman constantly 
returning, as if magnetized, to its place on top of subject—object. 
Braidotti’s description of the ‘double trap which threatens feminism’ 
sums up the dilemma of ecofeminism: ‘on the one hand a sociologizing 
reductivism which, on the binary model of the class struggle, sets the 
female individual in opposition to the male patriarchal system. ..’—as if 
an oppositional feminist standpoint were the simple result of women’s 
oppression—‘on the other, the utopian model which makes “women” an 
entity (on the) outside, foreign to the dominant system and not contemi- 
nated by it’,4° but offering female culture and ‘the authentic female 
mind’® as unguent for male-inflicted planetary wounds. 


Gendered Experience, Gendered Interests 


Feminist standpoint theory, widely drawn on by ‘social’ ecofeminists, has 
two strands. As we have seen, it claims that women are epistemologically 
privileged: their experences allow them to see more clearly, and their 
oppression makes them less motivated to disguise the truth. Secondly, 
from this social positioning and communality of experience arise com- 
mon interests. Before examining this second claim in its ecofeminist ver- 
sions, I will sum up the argument for common, knowledge-yielding 
experiences. 


The capacity to bear and suckle children, whether or not these powers are 
ever used, and their bodily signs—even though they may be mislead- 
ing—are the critema for allocation of humans to the category of woman. 
These capacities have tremendous salience for all societies. All have their 
dualisms, and almost all involve hierarchy. Although tts forms vary 
tremendously, women’s subordination is arguably universal, at least in 
societies with political structures. In the abstract, the capitalist mode of 
production needs no gender system, but all real historical forms of cap1- 
talism have forged their own version of male domination from the mate- 
tials they inherited. I do not propose to discuss the roots of male 
domination, but it is significant that the most hopeful candidates for 
gender equality are pre-industrial gathering and hunting societies, on 
the one hand, and highly technological socialist societies, on the other. 


If there were nothing more linking women than wombs and words, it 
would be a powerful connection. But there is more—subordination. 
Even though women are constructed as subjects on other dimensions, as 
black or white, as Jew or Gentile, as lesbian or heterosexual, as disabled 
or able-bodied, as workers, managers and so on, even at times and in 
places where class or ethnic group are the major determinants of life 
chances and solidarity, to be a black or working-class woman is always 
different from being a black or working-class man. We cannot talk of 
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‘women’s experience’ in the singular. We are talking about the effect of 
gendered social practices—or what the French more accurately call 
‘social relations of sex'—on human subjects positioned in terms of sexual 
difference. ‘Experience’ is used to mean two things, related but non- 
identical: people’s life events—what happens to them and what they 
do—and how they understand and respond to these. Being a woman 10 
any one social context makes certain things more likely to happen to'you 
and other things less likely or impossible; it offers you, as agent, a range 
of options and closes off others. It determines the sorts of interpretations 
that will be offered of your actions, and so on. And between social con- 
texts this will still be crue to varying extents, as many constituencies in 
the NGO Forum in Beijing demonstrated. 


We can cautiously go along with standpoint theory this far: being posi- 
tioned as 2 woman tends to lead to a recognizable range of life events, 
though this tendency is mediated through the effects of other forms of 
social positioning. It is not that the vantage point of the subjugated is 
true, unitary, or trustworthy, but that simular social positions both offer 
and produce certain similar happenings, similar sets of responses and 
ways of understanding, including ways of conceptualizing self and group 
identity. At any one time and place women’s perspectives may take the 
form of a number of clusters of various or even conflicting ways of being a 
woman, that have inner coherence and intelligibility. Standpoint theo- 
rists usually end up idealizing one such perspective—a variant of femi- 
nism—as the right or true one, as an achievement rather than a given.“ 
This is, of course, what ‘social’ ecofeminists do when they privilege felt 
closeness with nature. As soon as you privilege one standpoint above oth- 
ers in this way, you can no longer claim it as the necessary effect of 
women's experience. It now needs its own separate legitimization, 
through the development of a theory explaining why it is true or appro- 
priate. For the theory to have any strategic value, it also needs to specify 
conditions in which women are likely to take that standpoint. Ecofemuin- 
ist versions of standpoint theory need to show, if they can, that women’s 
experiences can enable them to know their connection to non-human 
nature, and therefore make them less liable to behave in ecologically 
destructive ways. They also need to specify the conditions in which this 
may happen. I do not believe they have done this. 


The second strand of feminist standpoint theory is the claim chat the 
dualistic modes of thinking which justify, express and reproduce prac- 
tices of male domination were created by men in their own interests. 
Thus Hartsock argues: ‘Men's power to structure social relations in their 
own image means that women too must participate in social relations 
which manifest and express abstract masculinity.’43 This ‘abstract mas- 
culinity’ results from ‘the reversal of the proper order of things character- 
istic of the male experience, the substitution of death for life’. And 
Mellor, while realizing that ‘very few people can realize their full poten- 
tial’ in the ‘Mx-world’ of capitalist advanced technology, insists thar ‘it 
still represents male priorities and male interests’, and, like Hartsock, 
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speaks of ‘a public world created in the one-sided, distorted and damag- 
ing image of male experience’.4? But if gendered experience, including 
the split between public and private, is constructed, how can ‘male experi- 
ence’ precede this construction? And if men’s orientation to death and 
disconnection from nature is a tragedy for men as well as for women, how 
can it be in their interest? 


Objective and Subjective Interests 


The logic of interests is complex, and here I can only put forward one or 
two schematic points with the shameless intention of complicating the 
issue. Callinicos remarks thar in trying to understand how agents use the 
capacities they have by virtue of social positioning, and how structures 
relate to agents’ conscious experience, ‘a great virtue of the notion of inter- 
ests is that, properly understood, it allows us to connect the two without 
reducing either to the other’.4° Concepts of ‘objective interests’ can only 
play such an explanatory role if they can theonze the conditions under 
which such interests may become ‘subjective’ and thus motivating. On the 
other hand, pwrely subjective concepts of interests have no explanatory 
potential at all. To say simply that men act in their own interests without 
offering any separate path to characterizing these would be as vacuous as 
the assertion that ‘people‘do what they want’. Surprisingly, Callinicos’ own 
treatment is only one step away from subjectrvism. Following Giddens, he 
argues that someone has an interest in a given course of action if it would 
facilitate the possibility of achieving her or his wants. To act in one’s inter- 
ests is, therefore, to act as effectively as information and resources permit to 
realize one’s wants.47 We can use such an approach to speak of gendered 
interests, but it is inadequate. It allows us to describe men’s actions to 
defend the destructive status quo in which they are dominant as in their 
interests, but it does not allow women to have any emancipatory interests 
ın ending their oppression, or in stopping environmental destruction, 
until and unless they themselves usas to do so.48 


Any interesting account which addresses what mæld happen, as well as 
what has happened and does happen, must problematize ‘wants’. It 1s 
only in my interests to act to achieve my wants, if they are what I need— 
they will lead to my thriving. The logic of interests is nearer to the logic 
of needs than to that of wants, and similarly requires grounding in a the- 
ory of human nature, which sees humans as having species-characteristic 
needs, capacities and liabilities.49 These only take concrete form in par- 
ticular historical societies, and these forms will be correspondingly vari- 
ous. Even basic needs, like health, give rise to interests which are relative 
to social resources. And needs, wants and interests emerge from different 
social situations—academics need to be on the Internet. Projects, such as 
rock-climbing, produce their own needs and interests. Where people— 
such as women—are similarly disadvantaged on important dimensions 
by virtue of their membership of a group, we can certainly say, at a high 
level of abstraction, that it is in their interests to bring about social 
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change which gets more of their needs met. But as soon as we try to pin 
this down, complications appear. 


Women’s Diverse Interests 
What are women’s needs, and women’s interests? 


1) Women do have needs consequent upon their reproductive role: their 
need for health, common to all humans, gives them an interest in mea- 
sures to prevent breast and cervical cancer, for instance, in societies where 
such prevention is possible. The essentialist claim that women—con- 
stantly reminded of their earthiness by menstruation and birth—iden- 
tify with nature, and therefore have special interests ın environmental 
protection, would fit in here. 


2) Not only men, but also women have interests in the status quo of male 
domination. In fact, in all societies almost everyone has some interest in 
preserving the status quo. The known and understood almost always has 
Some advantages, some way in which it does satisfy needs. Much of the 
female opposition to the Equal Rights Amendment to the US constitu- 
tion took the tack that women were advantaged by dependence on men 
and should not be robbed of it .5° We are creatures of our societies, neces- 
sarily constructed to find satisfaction in some aspect of them. For us to 
reject their values and set ourselves up in opposition to them can be 


painful and dangerous. 


3) Relatedly, the status quo within which women have to seek satisfac- 
tion of their needs itself gives rise to gendered interests. If women are 
required to be ornamental, they have an interest in plenty of choice in 
make-up and fashion products. While women are the primary carers of 
children, they have a particular interest in good public child care—or in 
generous, reliable and loving husbands, or in incomes of their own... 
Mothers have an interest in good ‘mother and baby’ facilities in cafes, 
shops, stations and so on, and in technological advances which assist 
their task—and these, like disposable nappies, may well be environmen- 
tally disastrous. They have an interest in part-time and flexible working 
hours which is arguably in conflict with their emancipatory interest in 
equality in the workplace and labour market. 


4) Women also have an emancipatory interest in social change which 
ends their relative disadvantage, although exactly what form such 
change would take is the subject of another discussion. Unless we take a 
subjectivist view, women’s liberation must involve more scope for 
women to use their capacities and to satisfy their needs and wants in 
ways that help them to thrive. Jackson’s evaluation of the effect of tech- 
nology, or the market, on rural women’s lives makes implicit use of a 
notion of emancipatory interests which includes self-determination.>! 
For much ecofeminism, women’s emancipatory interests are in an eco- 
logically sustainable society. A society which respected women and met 
their human and special needs would also be one which recognized the 
fragility and value of the ecosystems around us. 
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These various sorts of interests may and do conflict. There is a conflict 
between short-term interests—amy interest in using the car to ferry my 
children around—and long-term and emancipatory interests—in replac- 
ing private cars with good public transport and better local facilities. 
There can be a conflict between my interests as an individual who hap- 
pens to be socially positioned as a woman, but is also positioned on other, 
equally salient, dimensions; and the collective interests of women every- 
where. I would argue that the work of the Fourth World Conference on 
Women and its accompanying Forum were in the interests of women ın 
general (in sense 4), but it might be in the interests of particular women 
(in sense 3), or particular groups of women to sabotage that work. 
Indeed, the ‘Boycott Beijing’ campaign did try to prevent the Forum 
taking place in China. (Of course, the women in that campaign may have 
had sectional needs—as Tibetan exiles, for instance—which led to a real 
conflict of interests, or they may have had the same interests as the 
Forum supporters but a different strategic understanding.) A depth real- 
ist account can acknowledge such layered complexity, which does leave 
everything contested, but which also shows us how we can conduct the 
argument. However, such an account certainly forbids any simple asser- 
tion of the congruent interests of women and nature. 


Men’s Interests 
What then of men’s interests? 


1) Obviously men, too, have special interests arising from reproductive 
difference. There is no reason to believe that men’s sexual pleasure 
requires the control or abuse of women, or that men genuinely thrive 
when ‘conquering’ or destroying the natural world. 


2) Men have an interest in preserving the status quo, because—like 
women—they have constructed their personal identities, values and 
ideas of themselves in terms of the options socially available. For men to 
become supporters of women’s liberation, or to become committed to 
stopping environmental degradation, means becoming aware of the scale 
of both sexism and gratuitous destruction—both of which can be 
painful. The future is uncertain so, unless the present becomes unbear- 
able, conservatism will always have ponts in its favour. 


3) Men benefit materially from the oppression of women, from their 
privileges in the labour market, and in public life, and from women’s 
greater share of unpaid labour.>? But it would be strange to argue that 
the marriage of capitalism and patriarchy, in which most of the powerful 
positions in capitalist societies are distributed to men, gives a// men an 
unequivocal interest in the capitalist system—and thus in the ecological 
destruction it produces. What about the workers? In any case, material 
benefits are not the only source of interests. True, in money economies 
almost everyone needs money—es the unrversal equivalent it represents 
access to an enormous range of use values. That does not mean we are all 
economic maximizers, as some versions of rational-choice theory would 
have it, or that the other things we value are similarly calculable. In the 
chapter on the working day in Volume I of Capital, Marx describes the- 


a C, Delphy and D. Leonard, Fases/ser Explectatren, Cambridge 1992. 
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coercive process of the social construction of workers as economic maxi- 
mizers, in terms comparable to Weber's in The Protestant Ethic.” Sumi- 
larly, men’s interests in using women’s unpaid labour, in ‘possessing’ 
women and in controlling their sexuality, are rooted in needs and wants 
that are produced, not given. Women’s and men’s studies have began to 
trace and describe the particular processes in particular historical con- 
texts that give rise to these grim effects. These relatively contingent 
interests are in conflict with other, deeper ones. 


4) Do men have any emancipatory interests as men? If women need social 
change in order to thrive, are men already thriving? Or are they thriving 
for their particular interests, given their attraction to death and domina- 
tion? I find the ecofeminist idea that the military-industrial complex is 
in men’s interests extraordinary, given the brutalization, abuse, wound- 
ing and killing of men ın war. This idea rests on a deficit model of human 
health and thriving, which assumes that, since to be oppressed is bad for 
women, to be the agents of oppression must be good for men.” I suggest 
that men, as humans, as people in close relationships with women, as 
fathers and as sons, have themselves an emancipatory interest in ending 
the oppression of women and in putting a stop to the destruction of the 
environment. Undoubtedly the motivations in question may be hard to 
activate, and may require processes of some ferocity. The vested male 
interest in present structures under sense 3 is greater than that of 
women: this argument for women’s leadership can be salvaged from 
standpoint theory. 


As for ‘social’ ecofeminism, what we should save is a causal claim. In 
advanced capitalist societies, the social reproduction of the multiple 
forms of male domination is carried out through the seme mechanisms as 
the simultaneous reproduction of environmentally destructive social 
practices. The processes that make boys and men reject their own weak- 
ness and hide their vulnerability—or entrust it to women—also inhibit 
clear awareness of the vulnerability of life on earth. I have been arguing 
thar it is not just men’s position on the top of the hierarchical dualisms 
that constructs them as the agents of destruction, but equally women’s 
position on the lower side, the institutionalized splits themselves, and 
their cognitive and emotional hold. The enemy of women and nature is 
not men, but dichotomized gendered subjectivity itself. These causal 
claims, for there are several, need considerable teasing out, and the speci- 
fication of socio-psychological mechanisms—though candidates for 
these already exist. Wherever this theoretical work was judged satisfac- 
tory, it would forbid the ghettoizing of gender issues in environmental 
politics. It would encourage the creative critique of current political 
forms and methods. It would require the extension of the practical cri- 
tique of dualism to the overlapping dimensions of class, ethnicity and so 
on. It would offer, beyond the device of ecofeminism, alongside irre- 
ducibly real sectional interests, the ethical vision of grounded human 
solidarity, of human interests in reversing the current destructive trend. 





» K. Marx, Capital Volume I, Loodoa 1938; M. Weber, Ths Protestant Eshec and the Sperit of 
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Craig Brandist 


Gramsci, Bakhtin and the 
Semiotics of Hegemony 


Antonio Gramsci and Mikhail Bakhtin were very different types of 
thinkers. While the former spent the 1920s maximally involved in the 
Italian revolutionary movement as leader of the Communist Party, the 
latter, living in Petrograd at the time of the revolution and throughout 
the second half of the 1920s, reflected on the experience in religious and 
philosophical rather than political ways. In the 19308, while Gramsci 
languished in Mussolini’s prison, theorizing the process by which the 
revolutionary party could achieve hegemony and seize political power, 
Bakhtin was internally exiled in Kazakhstan where he taught in an 
obscure pedagogical institute and wrote erudite essays on the anti- 
hegemonic potentialities of the novel in the cultural arena. At first 
glance little appears to promise a productive comparison. Yet when one 
looks more closely, continuities of theme, approach and theoretical her- 
itage abound, suggesting a more widespread and deeper meeting of 
Marxism and idealist philosophies of language then has hitherto been 
acknowledged. Out of the respective critiques of positivist-dominated 
social science and romantic aesthetics emerges a strikingly similar prag- 
matist recasting of the Marxist theory of ideology which anticipates 
many of the themes of contemporary post-structuralism while embed- 
ding the realm of ideas firmly in the social practice of different social 
groups. 


While Gramsci was involved with the Turin factory council movement 
and studying historical linguistics at Turin University, Bakhtin and his 
friends, who included Valentin Voloshinov and Pavel Medvedev, were 
involved in the revolutionary artistic scene and studying neo-Kantian 
philosophy in the Byelorussian towns of Nevel and Vitebsk. Though 
usually sleepy provincial places, the civil war took place in close proxim- 
ity and the radical artistic movement, which included Chagall and 
Malevich, had transformed these towns into centres of artistic experi- 
ment and intellectual debate. The major intellectual influences on 
Gramsci at this time were the work of the Italian idealist philosopher 
Benedetto Croce and the Marxism of the Third International, while for 
Bakhtin, Husserlian phenomenology and the work of the Jewish neo- 
Kantian Hermann Cohen played major roles. By the mid 1920s, how- 
ever, both Gramsci and the Bakhtin school had identified language and 
ideology as objects of analysis and were attempting to forge a Marxist 
%4 


theory of ideology and its relationship to language. The crucial concep- 
tual link was an encounter with the works of Saussure through the 
neolinguistics of Gramsci’s research supervisor Matteo Bartoli and the 
works of the Russian Formalists respectively. In each case language was 
seen to be a social given which structured consciousness, demanding a 
reconsideration of the idealist conception of consciousness common to 
both neo-Hegelian and neo-Kantian philosophy. 


Gramsci had become dissatisfied with the Crocean conception of lan- 
guage after the 1923 Education Act, following Croce‘s contention that a 
normative grammer was impossible, made no provision for the teaching 
of normative Italian. The result was, according to Gramsci, the reinforce- 
ment of class divisions by leaving the ‘subaltern classes’ illiterate and 
trapped within provincial dialects: ‘Thus we are going back to a division 
into juridically fixed and crystallized estates rather than moving towards 
the transcendence of class divisions.’ This was, however, quite the oppo- 
site of what Croce had intended. In his enormously influential Aesthetic as 
Science of Expression and General Lingusstic (1902) Croce bad slammed pos- 
itivist social science and linguistics for their elitism, noting that ‘among 
the principal reasons which have prevented Aesthetic, the science of art, 
from revealing the true nature of art, its real roots in human nature, has 
been its separation from the general spiritual life, the having made of it a 
sort of special function or aristocratic club’.* Art and language needed to 
be identified, they are the creative self expression of the individual and 
the national-popular masses and as such cannot be subject to the abstract 
schemas of grammarians, which serve to limit and restrict popular cre- 
ativity. Language, for Croce, was the flow of unique setwition-expressions, 
ceasing to exist outside works of art. Every utterance is a work of art, for 
‘the limits of the expression-intuitions that are called art, as opposed to 
those that are vulgarly called non-art, are empirical, and impossible to 
define.’ Through the expressive objectivization of impressions, that is 
artistic activity, mankind liberates itself, raising itself above those 
impressions and driving away passivity. Grammar, on the other hand, 
stresses language as ‘isolated and combinable words, not in living dis- 
course, in expressive organisms, rationally indivisible.’4 


A Historical Science 


This combination of Romantic philosophy and egalitarian politics was 
very attractive to those, like Gramsci, who sought to break out of the 
deterministic laws of Social Darwinism and Second International Marx- 
ism, but the reactionary adoption of Croce’s philosophy now demanded a 
significant reformulation of the problem. This was being underteken by 
Bartoli, who had developed a ‘spatial’ analysis of language that owed a 
lot to Saussure’s lengus, and sought to trace how ‘a dominant speech com- 
munity exerted prestige over contiguous, subordinate communities’. 
With this move, Gramsci argued, linguistics became a bistorical science, 


* Antonio Gramsci, Selections from the Prrsex Notebooks, Q. Hoare and G. Nowell Smith, eds, 
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charting the flow of fexovations from the prestigious leagues to the receiv- 
ing one. Bartoli was, however, unable to develop his observations beyond 
the cataloguing of innovations, and turned to the ‘intellectually repug- 
nant’ idealist Bertoni to develop a methodology. Neolingasstics was, how- 
ever, dependent only on ‘historicism in general’, with no special reliance 
on Crocism, and was thus capable of being developed on a Marxist base.5 
This had to be developed through a critical engagement with Crocism, 
and particularly with reference to the works of the German philologist 
Karl Vossler, who shared significant common ground with both Croce 
and Bartoli. 


Croce’s romantic populism was also very close to the dominant produc- 
tion aesthetic of the Russian avant-garde which, especially in the works 
of Andre Bely and the Futurists, viewed art as the absolute adversary of 
positivism. The so-called zaxm (trans-rational) poetic movement ın par- 
ticular aspired to the creation of an absolute ‘language in the making’ 
that could never be fixed in print, hence the slogan of the Cubo-Futurists, 
‘After reading tear to pieces’.® Aesthetic activity and cultural artefacts 
were treated as antipodes that parallel the bifurcation of language into 
energeia, vital, living discourse, and ergon, the static system of grammati- 
cal rules, now finding 1ts modern expression in Saussure’s daxgwe. In 
developing this absolute poetic discourse, the poet would be able to raise 
the speech of the masses to new heights, releasing their expressive poten- 
tial and forging a new communal culture, what the Symbolist Ivanov 
called sobormast’. To some extent Bakhtin’s early work can be seen as a 
phenomenological investigation of this process, examining how the 
author recontextualizes the intention of the hero, and in so doing comse- 
crates the existence of that hero. Without the aesthetic activity of the 
author, the hero would be condemned to live in a stream of consciousness 
the meaning and significance of which would remain shrouded in a thick 
fog. By recontextualizing the intention of the hero, the author reveals the 
connectedness of the utterance to the immediate situation or event and, 
beyond this, the interconnectedness and open-endedness of human 
development. When cultural products are isolated from the purposeful 
activity of life then that culture will develop immanently according to 
impersonal, logical laws reminiscent of Social Darwinism.” Thus those 
doctrines which treat the ergon of culture apart from the emergeia of the 
creative process are not only mistaken but also dangerous. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the Bakhtin school should react with 
such hostility to the Saussurean system which stressed the autonomous 
system of signs as the key factor in structuring social consciousness. The 
terms of the Saussurean claim to the ground occupied by phenomenol- 
ogy were diametrically opposed to the thrust of Bakhtin’s philosophy 
and the expressive aesthetic of the avant-garde. The society described by 
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Seussure’s lange, as Hirschkop notes, is ‘a bureaucretized world...in 
which every subject behaves according to formal rules, to be obeyed 
without reference to ends, values or mitigating circumstances’,® while 
Formalist critics, at least initially, responded to Saussure’s linguistics by 
rigorously separating the literary and wider social spheres, device and 
motivation. Consequently, stylistic and ideological factors were treated 
as autonomous spheres which, like the arbitrarily coincident signifier 
and signified, had no macessary connection. Poetic ‘defamiliarization’, as 
Medvedev noted, nihilistically strove to destroy the already established 
connection, or meaning, without establishing a new, positive meaning.’ 
The absolute discourse for which the Symbolists and zammeaiki strove, 
revealing the creative process in language wes, according to this account, 
a hedonistic play of the signifier revealing the relativity of language. The 
traditional demand of the Russian intelligentsia that literature should 
‘teach us how to live’, ‘that is, to pervade our being, to affect our deepest 
impulses and our most intimate reactions; to shape our sensibility; to 
transform and organize our vision—and thus ultimately to affect our 
whole behaviour’,’° was now abandoned in favour of ‘tickling our sensi- 
bility and providing us with pleasurable sensations’. The only other 
alternative was the development of an ideologically didactic literature of 
the sort advocated by the theorists of proletarian culture and later 
demanded by the state in the form of ‘Socialist Realism’. These two 
poles, the two ‘capital sins’ that result from inability ‘to transform’," 
were now legitimized with unrivalled cogency by the Saussurean 
account of language. By the late 19208 both directions were becoming 
politically unacceptable to Bakhtin’s group. 


These political factors impelled the Bakhtin school to directly confront 
the works of Saussure, and to do so meant an engagement with the 
romantic philosophies of language developed by Croce and Vossler. As 
representatives of the Europe-wide movement against positivism in the 
human sciences, these theorists proved valuable allies, and had been 
drawn upon by a large number of idealist philosophers in Russia in the 
early part of the century." The chief encounter can be found in Voloshi- 
nov’s 1929 book Marxism and the Philosophy of Language which the author 
presents as an attempt to develop an area of Marxist theory dominated by 
‘the category of mechanistic causality’ and ‘the still unsurmounted posi- 

tivistic conception of empirical data—e reverence for “fact” understood 
not in a dialectical sense but as something fixed and stable’.*3 In effect, 

Marxism was contaminated by the very elements that, the book goes on 
to show, constituted the Saussurean conception of language. Gramsci 
similarly turned to the ideas of Croce to overcome the importation of 
mechanical materialism into Marxism under the name of Marxist ortho- 
doxy, the most systematic exposition of which he found in Bukharin’s 
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The Theory of Historical Materialism (1921). For Gramsci, Croce had 
‘translated the progressive acquisitions of the philosophy of praxis into 
speculative language and ın this retranslation is the best of his thought’. 
The task now was ‘to redo for the philosophical conception of Croce the 
same reduction that the first theorists of the philosophy of praxis [Marx 
and Engels] did for the Hegelian conception’. ™ 


The first move, for Gramsci and the Bakhtin school alike, was to chal- 
lenge Croce’s romantic conception of the individual so that language is 
no longer individual artistic expression but ‘the “material” of art, a social 
product and the cultural expression of a given people’.'> Croce saw lan- 
guage in the same terms as Bakhtin characterized the Symbolist poet 
who ‘considers the word already aestheticized... transforming it into a 
mythical or metaphysical entity’.*® Bakhtin’s and Gramsci’s critiques 
closely followed on from that of Vossler who had chided the Italian for 
his explication of the speaking subject apart from the linguistic environ- 
ment. Croce’s abstraction, argued Vossler, was akin to the Hegelian 
‘Absolute Mind’, ignoring the diversity of speech communities and 
thereby profoundly monologic: 


Everything thar ıs spoken on this globe in the course of the ages, therefore, 
must be thought of as a vast soliloquy spoken by the human mind, which 
unfolds itself ın untold millions of persons end charscters, and comes to itself 
again in their reunion. It follows from this that the human mind as such should 
be or become, a seag/s person.*7 


The Crocean iadsvidual had to be abandoned in favour of the concept of 
person which, being indivisible from ‘persona’ and ‘part’, locates the 
speaker firmly within a specific speech community. The ‘person’: 


can claim some qualities of ahsolate wind and a certain unity; bat this does not 
include the possibility of an infinite number of parts played by ese person .. 
Our desire for power and knowledge is essentially the same. It, too, yearns for 
the infinite, but is baulked and opposed by reality ın a different way for every- 
one; for here also the concept of person with its claim to godlike unity in mulu- 
plicity 1s at work.'® 


The linguistic manifestation of this diversity is a multiplicity of styles at 
indrvidual and national levels which interact through the mediation of 
translation: “Wherever and whenever we enter into the speech of some- 
one else, or our own past speech, we are translating’.’9 Croce had denied 
the possibility of translation, arguing that any attempt to render a mean- 
ing ın another language was the production of another unique intuition- 
expression, but Vossler now posed it as the essence of all human 
communication. This point is adopted in its entirety by Bakhtin’s group, 
as Caryl Emerson notes in her preface to Bakhtin’s famous Dostoyevsky 
study. For Bakhtin the boundaries of national languages were only one 
pole of the linguistic environment: ‘at the other extreme, translation 
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processes were required for one social group to understand another in the 
same city, for children to understand parents in the same family, for one 
day to understand the next.’ 


The Presence of Contradiction 


The picture of the linguistic environment presented by Vossler, and 
adopted in modified form by Gramsci and Bakhtin, is not, however, as 
untroubled as Emerson suggests. Translation involves the transferral of 
the inner form of language, ‘the tendency of mind towards a definite goal’, 
across the borders of axter form, where it becomes differently embodied in 
the receiving language. Moreover, the surety of meaning is disrupted by 
‘interest, that faithless and ever changing thing’ which comes between 
‘words and objects, between poetry and truth’ and undermines ‘the 
whole permanence and the real value of languages’. As style coincides 
with world-view (‘style and form tendencies coincide with the sentiment 
and meaning of the speakers’) each language is threatened by the others, 
compelling a language community to employ translation as a means of 
self-preservation. ‘Taste’ stands guard over the boundaries of the lan- 
guage, binding man aesthetically just as sentiment binds him ethically, 
maintaining linguistic and thus ideological independence in the face of 
attempts to ‘throttle’ and dominate the community. While the sever form 
of language is present in all languages, a unifying (one might say cen- 
tripetal) force impelling the word towards the extralinguistic object, the 
plurality of aster form and interest cuts across and interferes with this 
directedness. As a result language becomes a field of force where differ- 
ent interests, ideologies and styles contend.?* 


The extent of Vossler’s influence on Bakhtin and Gramsci is rarely 
acknowledged. In shifting the Crocean identification of language and 
world-view to an analysis of style, Vossler implicitly acknowledged ide- 
ologies as existing in social, semiotic forms and defined by their relation 
to other competing ideologies. This is directly adopted by both Gramsci 
and Bakhtin’s group in the late 1920s but reecremtwated so as to correlate 
with the sociological stratification of society as defined by Marxism. 
Vossler and the nineteenth-century philologist von Humboldt had 
recognised the philosophical significance of the diversity of languages 
but had seen language only as the expression of national spirit and the 
utterance as the expression of individual spirit; Bakhtin and Gramsci 
added the crucial extra dimension of social diversity. In doing this, how- 
ever, both rejected the Marxian base and superstructure model in favour 
of the Hegelian reduction of the social whole to the expressions of a 
single essence interpreted, through Vossler (and ultimately von Hum- 
boldt), in terms of the iwxer form of language. For Gramsci, a determinate 
social group, thereby, has a conception of the world implicit in its social 
practice and which is manifested in the language it uses. In Bakhtin’s 
mature work dislogism, the relation between discourses, is taken to be the 
expression of this single essence, running throughout all social interac- 
tion and which the novel models. Heteroglossia, the socially stratified 
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national language, is, however, subject to the power relations and hierar- 
chy of society in which a dominant discourse imposes itself on others, 
presenting itself as universal and ideal. This skewing of the linguistic 
environment imposes different types of interaction between discourses 
such that ‘within a single nation’, as Gramsci noted, ‘a new ruling class 
brings about alterations as a “mass”, but the jargons of various profes- 
sions, of specific societies, innovate in a molecular way.’ 


The Saussurean /eagwe, the unitary and normative grammatical structure 
of the national language, is therefore, as Bakhtin put it ın 1934, ‘not 
something given [dex] but is always in essence posited [zadan}—and at 
every moment of its linguistic life it is opposed to the realities of het- 
eroglossia.3 As Gramsci noted in rather different terminology: 


Written ‘normative grammars’ tend to embrace the entire territory of a nation 
and its total ‘linguistic volume’, to create a unitary national linguistic con- 
formism...But it is obvious that someone who writes a normative grammar 
cannot ignore the history of the language of which he wishes to propose en 
‘exemplary phase’ as the ‘only’ one worthy to become, ın an ‘organic’ and ‘total- 
ttacian’ way, the ‘common’ language of a nation in competition with other 
‘phases’ and types or schemes that already exist (connected to traditional devel- 
opments or to inorganic and incoherent artempts of forces which...act contin- 
uously oa the spontaneous ‘grammars’ immanent in the language).*4 


These ‘ideologically saturated’ styles or ‘grammars’ thus relate to each 
other according to their position in the social structure. While the offi- 
cial, dominant language is systematically articulated through a matrix of 
institutional channels, the conceptions of ‘the people (the sum total of 
the instrumental and subaltern classes of every form of society that has so 
far existed)’ is by necessity ‘discontinuous and limited to local social 
strata or local centres’. In this locality a certain ‘normative grammar’ is 
established through ‘the reciprocal monitoring, reciprocal teaching and 
reciprocal “censorship” expressed in such questions as “What did you 
mean to say?”, “What do you mean?”, “Make yourself clearer”, etc., and 
in mimicry and teasing.’ These are often directed ‘in opposition...to 
“official” conceptions of the world’ (or in a broader sense, the conceptions 
of the cultured parts of historically determinate societies) thar have suc- 
ceeded one another in the historical process?> and constitute linguistic 
folklore. The operations of this unofficial culture are exactly the same as 
Bakhtin characterizes in carnival culture, parodying and deflating the 
universalist pretensions of the official language aod culture which, as 
Gramsci noted, remains ‘somewhat fossilized and pompous’. When offi- 
cial language approaches immediate reality and ‘tries to be informal it 
breaks up into so many refractions of the dialects’.*® After 1934 Bakhtin 
seeks to establish a continuum between this oppositional tendency in 
popular culcure and that of the novel. 


While an extraordinary conceptual convergence between the works of 
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Bakhtin and Gramsci is clear, a difference in emphasis, and ultimately 
political principle, emerged in the late 1920s and early 19308. This 
stemmed from the specific conditions in which the writers lived and to 
which they responded. In Gramsci’s Italy, the fascist party had capital- 
ized on the regional economic unevenness of the country which was 
‘juridically fixed’ by the absence of a universally utilized national lan- 
guage. The division of the national proletariat, and to a greater extent 
peasantry, into regional dialect areas obstructed the formation of a 
united, revolutionary class alliance of the sort that had facilitared the 
revolution in Russia. Thus the process whereby the revolutionary party 
could gain political hegemony was intimately tied up with the overcom- 
ing of linguistic provinciality which ‘creates friction...in the popular 
masses among whom local particularisms and phenomena of a narrow 
and provincial mentality are more tenacious than 1s believed.’ Bakhtin, 
on the other hand, was less concerned with forming ‘hundreds and thou- 
sands of recruits, of the most disparate origins and mental preparation, 
into a homogenous army capable of moving and acting in a disciplined 
and united manner’? than with popular resistance to the state’s authori- 
tarian imposition of a pattern of social development and accompanying 
ideological system. The Stalinist p/ax in many ways resembled the tyran- 
nical shaping of society according to a bureaucratic schema legitimized 
with reference to the word of the divinely chosen tsar that had character- 
ized the rule of, most notably, Peter 1.28 Furthermore, the establishment 
and encodement of European literary languages, including Russian, in 
the eighteenth century and the secret imposition of ‘Socialist Realism’ 
also found many fruitful parallels that permitted Bakhtin to plot a con- 
stellation between the cultural policy of feudal absolutism and modern 
Russia. The unified language thereby became a model of ‘the tyranny of 
abstract ideas and dogmas over life’.?9 


Aesthetics and Politics Redefined 


Bakhtin’s treatment of the question of unified language and of the rela- 
tionship between poetry and the novel is one of the clearest modern 
examples of the disguising of political questions as cultural ones, typical 
of single-party dictatorships. As Gramsci noted, when the political func- 
tion of a party is indirect, amounting to the exercise of ‘propaganda and 
public order, and moral and cultural influence’, then political struggle is 
shifted to the sphere of art and culture generally. In the absence of ‘real, 
non-mystified political activity’ to resolve social and political contradic- 
tions ‘the intelligentsia finds itself in constant “chronic” opposition’ 3° to 
officialdom, like the novelist against the poet in the Bakhtinian scheme. 
From 1934 Bakhtin sees the novel as an aestheticized version of popular 
carnival, no longer limited to ‘islands’ of popular holidays ‘or in the fluid 
realm of familiar speech’ but intensified and systematized so that ‘offi- 
cial, serious culture’! could no longer maintain a parallel and separate 


77 Ibid., pp. 182, 184. 

æ An interesting and coatemporery literery exploration of this parallel is Andre: Plato- 
nov's Yeprfanskie shluzy’ (The Epifan Locks’) which can be found in English in Rasies 
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» Boris Kagariitsky, The Thraksug Reed, Verso, London 1989, p. 87. 

3° M.M. Bakhtin, Rebalais and His World, Bloomington 1984, p. 96. 


existence. Bringing official discourse into contact with ‘immediate real- 
ity’, through narrative, facilitates its break-up into socially specific 

dialects; as it enters the realm of recontextualization and experiment the 
ideological structure, or in Vossler’s terminology the ‘spirit of the lan- 
guage’, is revealed. Carnival culture is, however, not so much comszer- 

hegemonic as anti-hegemonic, at its extreme threatening the very 
concept of discursive truth, but always orientated against the fear-inspir- 
ing official, ruling stratum. Maximally tied to material reality, the peas- 

antry of medieval Europe were maximally imbued with becoming, with 
the vital inner form of language, and thus spurned the crystallized offi- 
cial language in favour of a Dionysian anti-systematic revel. It takes the 
novelist to organize and systematize this popular critical impulse into an 
analytical organ that tests the validity of discourses against extra-discur- 
sive reality. 


The authorial function, always endowed with a political significance, has 
now begun to sound like a fully-fledged political function. When the 
source of ideological difference has been located within the matrix of 
productive relations (which Voloshinov had established in the 1929 
study of the philosophy of language), then attempts to complete and 
organize those ideologies into a whole looks very like political organiza- 
tion. Indeed the relations between author and hero, artist and society 
become distinctly reminiscent of the relation between the vanguard 
party and the working class in Lenin’s formulation. This was certainly 
not overlooked by Gramsci, who applied the terms of Croce’s aesthetics 
to the workings of the revolutionary party, and could scarcely have been 
overlooked by any members of the Bakhtin school: 


Political intuition is not expressed through the arust, but through the ‘leader’; 
and ‘intuition’ must be understood to mean not ‘knowledge of men’, bur swift- 
ness ın connecting seemingly disparate facts, and in conceiving the means ade- 
quate to particular ends—thus discovering the interests involved and arousing 
the passions of men end directing them towards a particular action. The 
‘expression’ of the ‘leader’ 1s his ‘action’ .>* 


Even in his earliest works Bakhtin sees aesthetic activity as expressing 
the connection between language and human purpose and capable of 
translating philosophical abstractions into ‘concretely obligating utter- 
ances’.33 Later, the novel is seen as dedicated to unmasking discourses as 
socially specific and interested and thereby debunking the authoritative 
claims of ruling discourse. 


Thus where Gramsci recast aesthetic activity in terms of the relationship 
of the political party to the ‘common sense’ of a nation, Bakhtin posed 
the relationship of author to the diversity of social discourses. In the 
Dostoyevsky study the author’s own worldview, manifested in his lan- 
guage, is seen as less significant than his ‘form-shaping ideology’, the 
way in which other discourses are approached and organized. Bakhtin 
sees a ‘monologic’ approach taken by writers who simulate a struggle 


31 Selactrems from the Prisen Notebooks, p 252 
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between discourses but in reality are only providing the means by which 
‘his own direct or refracted word might ring out all the more energeti- 
cally’.34 This Gramsci sees as constitutive of ‘bureaucratic centralism’ in 
which the organization is ‘technically a policing organism, and its name 
of “political party” is simply a metaphor of a mythological character’.> 
In each case here, any apparent dialogue and debate is merely a means for 
the acceptance of the perspective emanating from the centre; the result 1s 
known in advance, ‘all accents are gathered into a single voice’. In 
Dostoyevsky’s ‘polyphonic’ novel, however, the authorial design is the 
‘most extreme activization of vari-directional accents in double voiced 
discourse’ rather than the subordination of these to ‘the verbal and 
semantic dictatorship of a monologic, unified style and unified tone’.> 
For Gramsct, similarly, a party is ‘progressive’ when it functions accord- 
ing to ‘democratic centralism’, keeping previously dominant forces 
‘within the bounds of legality and [raising] the backward masses toward 
the level of the new legality’.37 Voices usually drowned beneath ‘louder’, 
authoritative voices, are raised to an equal level where all compete freely 
according to their intrinsic merits rather than the authority they wield. 


If each discourse articulates a world-view and discourses struggle to 
establish their superiority as a necessary corollary of the class struggle, 
then a discourse becomes hegemonic when one social class’s world-view 
is accepted as kindred by other social classes. This does not mean the 
struggle for hegemony consists merely of a conflict between two pre- 
formed ideologies but a conflict of hegemonic principles. Discourses seek to 
bind other discourses to themselves according to two basic principles: 
either by establishing a relation of authority between the enclosing and 
target discourses or by facilitating the further advancement of the target 
discourse through the enclosing discourse. In ‘Discourse in the Novel’ 
Bakhtin terms these hegemonic principles ‘authoritative discourse’ and 
‘internally persuasive’ discourse respectively. The former: 


[Demands that we acknowledge it, that we make it our own; it binds us, quite 
independent of any power ıt might have to persuade us internally; we 
encounter it with its authority already fused to it. The auchoritarive word is 
located in the distanced zone, organicelly connected with a past that is felt to 
be hierarchically higher. It 18, so to speak, the word of the fathers.2® 


This 1s termed the monologic and the poetic approach to another dis- 
course. Behind the enclosing discourse lies a power that is is impossible 
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to question, any independent ideological perspective is necessarily 
excluded. This is the mature form of Bakhtin’s ‘abstract whole’ that 
operates at the expense of the specific, or what Nikolai Bachtin called the 
‘Platonic attitude’ in which ‘perfection is conceived of as the /iberation of 
the higher from the lower: a refusal to cooperate with it.’ In the realm of 
the mixed ‘we must consider as better that in which the positrve imposes 
itself forcibly on the negative, subjugares it, conceals, reduces it to 
silence.’ Plato’s attitude is that of the intransigent reformer aiming to 
‘cut and reshape the living texture of reality—by force, from outside— 
according to some rigid and rigorous pattern.’ 


The other hegemonic principle is like the antithetical ‘Aristotelian attı- 
tude’ in which ‘value is felt as inherent in reality, as the “indwelling” 
design which life strives to fulfil. The higher is not a mere negation and 
exclusion of the lower; it is a completion and fuller actualization of the 
lower.’39 In discursive terms this means raising the partial insights of 
another's voice to new levels, organizing the mixture that is everyday 
consciousness to facilitate new and productive verbal production and 
inspiring ‘independent ideological life’: 


Internally persuasive discourse...1s, as it ıs affirmed through assimilation, 
tightly interwoven with ‘one’s own word’... Its creativity and productiveness 
consists precisely in the fact that such a word awakens new and independent 
words, that it organizes masses of our words from within... More than thar, it 
enters into an intense interaction, a struggle with other internally persuasive 
discourses. Our ideological development 1s just such an intense tregg/s within 
us for hegemony among various available verbal and ideological points of view, 
approaches, directions and values.4° 


Thus the interaction of discourses in the novel is but the most thorough- 
going manifestation of the interactions within the language community 
itself. The polyphonic novel is the artistically heightened expression of 
the progressive hegemonic principle which is always present within soci- 
ety, while the monologic principle is akin to the workings of authoritar- 
ian social forces. 


In Gramsci’s prison writings the above divergent hegemonic principles 
coincide with the ex>rcise of hegemony by the bourgeoisie and prole- 
tariat. In bourgeois society the ‘active man-in-the-mass has a practical 
activity, but has no clear theoretical consciousness of his practical activ- 
ity’, having ‘for reasons of submission and intellectual subordination’ 
adopted the conception of the dominant class. While ‘theoretical con- 
sciousness’ and practical activity may be historically contradictory, this 
does not make itself apparent in ‘normal times’ when the dominant con- 
ception 1s ‘inherited from the past and uncritically absorbed’. The hege- 
monic conception, like ‘authoritative discourse’, serves to conceal and 
subjugate the conception ‘implicit’ in his social practice ‘to produce a 
state in which the contradictory state of consciousness does not permit of 
any action, any decision or any choice, and produces a condition of moral 
and political passivity’. When the subordinate social group begins to act 
10 a unified fashion, however, the implicit conception begins to appear 
I Bachtin, Lecteres and Essays, pp. 97-8. 
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from within the dominating discourse with the dawning of ‘critical 
understanding of self which ‘takes place through a struggle of political 
“hegemonies” and of opposing directions, first in the ethical sphere and 
then in that of politics proper, in order to arrive at the working out at a 
higher level of one’s own conception of reality.’4* This process Bakhtin 
very closely approaches in the 1934 essay on the novel, noting that 
‘[w]hen thought begins to work in an independent and discriminating 
way, what first occurs is a separation between internally persuasive dis- 
course and authoritarian, enforced discourse, along with a rejection of 
those congeries of discourses that do not matter to us, that do not touch 
us’. With this separation begins the long process through which ‘one’s 
own discourse is gradually and slowly wrought out of others’ words that 
have been acknowleged and assimilated’ .4? 


The development of ‘critical self-consciousness’ means, however, the 
development of intellectuals who organize the process of differentiation 
through the ‘conceptual and philosophical elaboration of ideas’. This 
stratum finds its modern expression, for Gramsci, in the leaders of the 
vanguard political party who through their political organization main- 
tain contact with their mass base. Political parties, argues Gramsci, in a 
passage extraordinarily close to Bakhtin’s characterization of the novel in 
the 1934 essay, ‘work out the ethics and the politics corresponding to 
these conceptions and act as it were as their historical “laboratory”.’ In 
structuring and elaborating ‘implicit’ conceptions through the dialecti- 
cal use of agitation and propaganda, parties are ‘the elaborators of new, 
integral and totalitarian intelligentsias and the crucibles where the uni- 
fication of theory and practice, understood as a real historical process, 
takes place’.43 In Bakhtin’s aestheticized version of this coming to self- 
consciousness the author, in the ‘crucible’ of the novel, subjects compet- 
ing ideologies to fictional experiment (in the form of narrative events), 
simultaneously revealing the ideological structure of those ideologies 
and their conceptual adequacy. Outside the novel is only an eternally 
sceptical ‘people’ and a repressive ruling stratum. 


The Struggle for Hegemony 


It was Vossler who had first analyzed the struggle between languages in 
terms of the aesthetically regulated acceptance of one worldview by 
another. Yet Vossler also made a distinction within the world of signs 
between languages with a hegemonic potential and those whose status is 
less secure. In terms of language, therefore, as of politics, there are lead- 
ers and led. For Gramsci and Voloshinov it is only the bourgeoisie and 
proletariat who can develop a thoroughly differentiated and united dis- 
course by virtue of their structural positions within the relations of pro- 
duction. Proletarian hegemonic language is Marxism, which can unite 
economic, political, intellectual and moral conceptions, but must be 
developed ‘to the point of it becoming the hegemonic exponent of high 
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culture’, a development which ıs simultaneously ‘the struggle for the 
cultural unification of the human race’. The ideologies of other social 


groups are akin to Vossler’s conception of ‘doubtful national languages’: 


In doubtful cases a narional language 1s like a church—one can belong to ıt, 
and also change it. That language binds us into nations is a natural distoricel 
fact, but not a Lew of nature 4° 


The status of the social discourses of the peasantry and other intermedi- 
ate groups is akin to that of dialects in relation to a national language 
with universal aspirations. In a modern context we could mention the 
‘spontaneous’ discourses of different oppressed groups like gay libera- 
tion, feminism and black nationalism which remain limited to their own 
group concerns. Those discourses which are unable to develop beyond 
this stage must seek alliances with other, potentially hegemonic dis- 
courses: 


[A] language that is merely individual, merely ornamental and national, and 
remains fixed ın its particular provincialism, will degenerate into a mere 
dialect. Above all, in the iron grip with which che language would try co retain 
1ts national aspect, the language itself would crumble.‘ 


Crushed by political, economic and cultural factors, a language is 
attracted to or repelled by other languages according to the degree to 
which the external form of the ‘would-be hegemonic’ language conforms 
to the ‘inner form’ of the ‘doubtful case’. In Crocean terms this is intu- 
ition, in Bakhtin ‘socially evaluative accent’ and in Gramsci the practice 
of a social class. The distinctive fearure of Marxism 1s thar it can be devel- 
oped to a point where it actualizes all that 1s valuable in ‘subaltern’, ‘frag- 
mentary’ conceptions and thereby can become constitutive of the new 
order. The choice of with which languages to ally depends upon aesthetic 
factors. Vossler argues: 


An aesthetic element 1s concerned ın every act of suggestion of the will. 
Whether we call the gate through which an alien will enters into us ear or eye 
or nose or touch or sensibility or the power of perception, the spint on guard, 
who opens and closes the gate and les awake behind the eyelids, 1s an sesthetic 
force—taste.47 


Thus identification with or rejection of another’s viewpoint 1s an aes- 
thetic action. Gramsci, following Bartoli’s development of this point, 
termed this fascrmo-prestigio (attraction-prestige). The proletariat and 
bourgeoisie have the ability to become hegemonic and generate prestsge 
enough to win the leadership of other social groups. Aligned to each of 
these classes is a group of intellectuals who articulate the most system- 
atic and advanced version of the hegemonic discourse, winning leader- 
ship of the class to which they are aligned. While the relations of 
intellectuals and social group, party and class, are dialectically recipro- 
cal, the positions are not interchangeable; thus Gramsci can write that ‘it 
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is necessary to reject vigorously as counter-revolutionary any conception 
that makes the [proletarian] party into a syathesss of heterogeneous ele- 
ments.’ In Bakhtin’s formulation this is not clearly defined. As 
Hirschkop notes, the role of author in consecrating the existence of the 
hero implies a God to person (irreversible) relationship, while the deriva- 
tion of these roles from everyday experience suggests a person to person 
(reversible) relationship.+9 


The novelistic structure in the 1929 Dostoyevsky study facilitates not 
only reflection by the author on the hero, but the self-reflection of the 
hero on himself. When translated into the Hegelian terms of the 1934 
argument, this self-reflection is that of culture on itself. The new casting 
of this argument in ‘Discourse in the Novel’ shows the novel to be litera- 
ture’s ‘organ for perceiving the heterodox nature of its own speech’. Pre- 
existing social dialects, in and through the novel, are seen to become 
self-conscious: they are ‘dialogically implicated és each other and begin 
to exist for each other’.°° Yet Bakhtin simultaneously argues that the 
novel is shaped by its monologic opponent, poetry, which aims to domi- 
nate other languages with its own favoured language. The extent to 
which the novel is simply the self-consciousness of discourse, which 
many ‘Bakhtinians’ stress, however, the less able it is to challenge the 
domunation of the poetic. It merely shows the fact that there are many 
discourses in society that relate to each other rather than a single dis- 
course that relates to reality alone. Posed in such a way, as Bakhtin him- 
self recognizes in the Dostoyevsky study, the effectivity of the novel is 
denied since ‘relativism and dogmatism equally exclude all argumenta- 
tion, all authentic dialogue, by making it either unnecessary (relativism) 
or impossible (dogmatism).’5 To be politically effective the novelist 
must organise other languages against the authoritative language. In 
this sense the novelist, like Gramsci’s party leader, ensures the structure 
‘remains united and consistent in its on-going activity’, fixing ‘the limits 
of freedom of discussion and propaganda’.>? Bakhtio’s novelist, in his 
most political role ‘builds a superstructure over these languages made up 
of his own intentions and accents, which then becomes dialogically 
linked with them.’53 The limits imposed by the leader and the novelist 
‘should not be conceived of in the administrative and police sense, 
but...in the sense of fixing the direction of cultural policy. 


Perhaps the biggest problem with Bakhtin’s analysis is an all too com- 
plete translation of a political problem into the terms of an artistic form. 
The institutions within which literary production and reception are 
realized and controlled disappear from view and their effects are felt 
only in terms of linguistic forms whose relevance largely depends upon 
that institutional framework. Perhaps the clearest example of this is 
Bakhtin’s entirely negative attitude to the avant garde poets’ attempt to 
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reintegrate art into a transformed social life by creating a ‘special “lan- 
guage of poetry”’. This, as Nikolai Bachtin noted some years later, was 
not a poetic gesture in Bakhtin’s terms but an intensely sovelistic attempt 
to ‘release and gather the latent powers of folk-poetry and popular speech 
and, investing them with new functions, build up a new medium of 
poetic communication’.>> It was precisely the absence of social transfor- 
mation, dependent on the internationalization of the revolution, that left 
the artists as simply artists and transformed their project into ‘a typical 
utopian philosopheme’.°° The degeneration of the mass popular festivals 
of 1918-19 in which the avant-gardistes had organized huge carniva- 
lesque pageants and public performances, was typical of the bureaucrati- 
zation of the institutional and social orders that left the avant garde 
beached. The Stalinist eulogization of Mayakovsky and demand for ten- 
dentious literarure deliberately obscured the changes in the context of 
poetic production between the 19308 and the revolutionary era, and 
Bakhtin’s ambiguity over the poetic as type of discourse and stance 
towards other discourses is undoubtedly a symptom of this. As a result 
the generic sm self appeared reactionary ratber than the specific condi- 
tions of performance that imbued poetry with its social value. The novel 
thereby often appears an anti-genre concerned with the purely anti-hege- 
monic work of the carnivalesque rather then a counter-genre.57 


The meeting of Bakhtin and Gramsci alerts us to these problems in 
Bakhtin’s analysis but also shows the incompatibility of Bakhtin’s work 
with that of the liberal establishment’s ‘literary critics’ who have tried to 
enlist his work ın their struggle against the more radical versions of post- 
structuralism. From the work of the ‘post-marxist’ idealists of the first 
twenty years of the century both Bakhtin and Gramsci fashioned a politi- 
cal aesthetics which aimed to organize the deconstructive impulses of the 
‘subaltern classes’ into a force for revolutionary change. Furthermore, 
Bakhtin, at his best, supplies'a welcome corrective to some aspects of 
Gramsci’s work which led the latter into a partial accommodation with 
Stalinism and moreover does so without sliding into the void of the post- 
structualist ‘bors texte’. This chiefly refers to Gramsci’s relatively unde- 
veloped understanding of the systematic nature of language which has 
allowed writers to advocate the complete separation of the notion of 
hegemony from ‘classism’, based on a post-structuralist philosophy of 
language in which meaning is solely the unstable effect of shifting rela- 
tions of difference. 


Croce believed that the subject could iatwit reality before its translation 
into the linguistic terms which became its social embodiment. Gramsci 
similarly believed that through the synthesizing activity of social prac- 
tice workers could have a pre-verbal, semi-consciousness of their position 
in productive relations which could then be translated into discourse 
given favourable historical conditions. Reminiscent of Lukács, Gramsci 


seems to be suggesting that the stendpornt of the proletariat is the basis of a 
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class consciousness that is synonymous with truth and that the revolu- 
tionary party, in providing the highest expression of that consciousness 
would have extra-discursive access to reality. Hence his comment that 
the party ‘takes the place of the divinity or the categorical imperative’.°9 
It is, however, left unexplained as to exactly how a conception of the 
world can be implicit in the practice of a given social group, especially 
when we consider language as the ‘articulated structure which makes 
contact with reality only at the periphery which Saussure’s work 
demands. While Gramsci’s anti-realist epistemology allowed him to 
break with then dominant ‘false consciousness’ Marxist theories of ideol- 
ogy, facilitating the development of an account of ideology as something 
continually reorganized in the face of the struggle between classes, it 
often led him to reduce the social to the subject’s consciousness of it. 
While Bakhtin’s failure to account for the material determinants of 
beteroglossia frequently led him into the same reduction, he did more sat- 
isfactorily examine this weak area than did Gramsci. 


In rejecting Gramsci’s suggestion of an unmediated link between eco- 
nomic class interest and political ideology, some have gone on to argue 
that there is #0 correlation øt all between discursive meaning and the 
economic organization of society. As Ann Jefferson notes: 


[Dlalogism 1s positively actrvated by intensifying mimesis at every tum... 
whether one begins with reference or with dialogism, the two concepts prove 
to be inextricably linked... There is a kind of complementanty whereby repre- 
sentation necessarily entails the active heteroglossia of dialogism, and dialo- 
gism necessarily lesds back again to questions of representation. 


Mikhail Bakhtin’s theory of the novel was an attempt to reintegrate the 
work of the cultural critic with contemporary problems of social justice 
after these Bohemian excesses, and he did so in the most difficult circum- 
stances one can imagine. Bakhtin's novelist and Gramsci’s ‘modern 
prince’ both structure and maximize dialogism so as to intensify repre- 
sentational adequacy; drawing on the valuable observations of the last 
generations of ‘post-Marxists’, they both served to enrich historical 
materialism but to do so they had to completely dismember the method- 

ology of those theories. Today, too, Marxism cannot advance by simply 
absorbing the post-structuralist method but can learn from the inade- 
quacies of thar method and its valuable observations. To move beyond 
mere intellectual dissent, however, we still need the ‘modern prince’. 
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comment 
Kim Moody 


A New American Politics: 
Who Will Answer the Invitation? 


Joel Rogers (NLR 210) has done the Left in the US a grear service ın point- 
ing out that the current political conjuncture in the us ‘is the unstated 
ınvitation to progressive action, our opportunity to do some good.’ As 
Rogers argues, liberalism is dying, the Right is aiming at the majority of 
us, and discontent is nearly universal. The question is how do we seize 
the opportunity. The current mainstream political paradigm of money, 
media, and meanness is not available to the Left. We have to do it the 
old-fashioned, grassroots way. This means organization and Rogers is 
correct when he says the American Left lacks organization. Not organiza- 
tions. Indeed, the Left in the Us is composed of innumerable organiza- 
tions: ideological tendencies at war with one another; small projects dug 
in around specific issues; race and gender advocacy groups with impor- 
tant, but usually separate agendas; environmental organizations; and let- 
terhead coalitions with few troops. Many of these groups are doing good 
things, necessary things; but together they are less chan the sum of their 
parts. 


Rogers’s answer to this problem is one I agree with. We need a new polit- 
ical party with a new political culture: one that allows differences and 1s 
inclusive; one that combines universal social programmes with needed 
remedies for those at the bottom; one that is multicultural; one that isn’t 
afraid to ‘diss’ capital when it gets in the way—as it will. Rogers’s tacti- 
cal vision of creating such a party through long-term, grassroots work is 
sound. His point that, given the enormous transformations of the last 
two decades or more, the social solidarities upon which such a new party 
would rest cannot be taken for granted and must, for the most part, be 
organized is also well-taken. 


Rogers’s perspective on how to do this, however, misses much of the 
dynamism of the period we are entering, eschewing class as a central 
strategic principle, and brushing too closely to the notion of constituen- 
cies as consumers of programmes rather than agents of change. For all his 
originality in framing the political moment of opportunity, the path 
Rogers eventually follows 1s the all-too-familiar American practice of 
coalition politics: the cobbling together of different racial, ethnic, and 
social constituencies for electoral purposes on the basis of existing con- 
sciousness around programmes that appear to offer something for each 
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group. Dressed up in postmodern finery, we would recognize this as a 
version of ‘identity politics’. In more commonsense language it looks all 
too much like one more attempt to recreate the long-dead New Deal 
Coalition. 


Employing the concept of ‘organic solidarities’, Rogers silently dismisses 
the whole dynamic of class in the current economic and political restruc- 
turing as anything more than another constituency to bind together in 
coalition. While Rogers 1s quick to outline what is ‘long since lost’, he 
gives us no idea of what remains uochanged—for example, the social 
relations if not the organization of production—and, more importantly, 
what is emerging at the grassroots as a result of economic restructuring 
and the new production paradigm. 


“There Are More of Us Than Them’ 


These were the words of Lorrell Patterson, an African-American woman 
locked out by the A.E. Staley Company along with eight hundred other, 
mostly white male, workers since 1992, as she addressed the 1995 Labor 
Noses conference in Detroit. Patterson’s Shelleyesque reminder that ‘ye 
are many, they are few’ reflects an increased sense of class in American 
society. Objectively, it reminds us of the fact that at the coming turn of 
the century, the us will be far more a nation of wage-earning ‘proletari- 
ans’ than at the turn of the last century when, as management futurist 
Peter Drucker points out, the largest groups of ‘toilers’ were farmers 
and domestic servants.’ Today, over 80 per cent of the non-managerial 
workforce are semi-skilled or unskilled wage-earners, while the vast 
majority of skilled workers are those in traditional blue-collar jobs— 
two elements of the unchanged reality of working life. Furthermore, 
most of the new non-managerial jobs of recent years are not particularly 
high-tech or skilled. As a 1990 presidential commission report 
revealed, only 5 per cent of employers surveyed anticipated the need for 
workers with higher skills than their current workers. Or as Jack 
Gordon, editor of Training magazine put ıt, ‘Companies getting rid of 
their most experienced employees aren’t looking for higher skills. 
They're looking for younger people who will work cheaper.’? In other 
words, the notion that we are leaving the era of alienating, semi-skilled 
labour for the gentler regime of Robert Reich's ‘symbolic analysts’ is 
largely a fashionable fiction.3 


Patterson is one of tens of thousands of industrial workers recently 
engaged in resisting the brutal new production regime—a central fea- 
ture of what is changing) that 1s rapidly replacing what Rogers styles 
the ‘institutions of mass production’. Patterson is supposed to be part 
of a dying breed—the blue-collar factory worker. The numerical and 
proportional decline of manufacturing employment, of course, is 





* Peter Drucker, The Age of Social Transformation’, The Atlant: Moathly, November 
1994. 

* eck Gordon, ‘Into the Dark: Rough Ride Ahead foc American Workers’, Tresazag, July 
1993 

3 Even Reich has to admit there are many who don't fit into the future as he sees it. Robert 
Reach, The Work of Natsons: Praparrug Oserselves for the 21st Century, New York 1992 
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indisputable. But some of the twelve million production workers who 
still labour in us factories, whose voice was more or less stilled by 
years of restructuring, have begun to make themselves heard once 
again as the means of resistance to the new system become clearer. 
Forced into intense overwork and lengthening overtime, they have lit- 
tle choice. The Staley workers, like those at Carerpillar, Bridgestone 
Tire, General Motors, NUMMI (a state-of-the-art GM—Toyorta venture) 
and elsewhere in the last couple of years, were fighting ten to 
twelve-hour day ‘alternative work schedules’, rising injury rates, and 
new levels of stress-related diseases resulting from what is debatably 
the greatest intensification of labour since the 1930s. In most of 
these struggles the unions have turned to the community and in 
Decatur, at least, fielded a ‘Friends of Labor’ slate of independent can- 
didates in city elections backed by the unions at Staley, Caterpillar, 
and Bridgestone. 


Like most other working-class people, these fighters have seen their real 
incomes fall for two decades or more. But what moved them to challenge 
the multinational giants that employed them was a new production par- 
adigm almost universally praised in business and academic circles as 
‘lean production’, the ‘workplace of the future’, the ‘high performance 
work system’. Though sometimes housed ın their old shells, these were 
not the same plants they had been a decade earlier. In each, the technol- 
ogy had changed appreciably. The Staley workers, for example, say theirs 
used to be a simple corn-processing plant, while now it is a chemical 
plant. In each, labour—management participation programmes or human 
resources management had promised a new and better way of working. 
In each, it had delivered yet another regime of ‘oppressive management’, 
along with even more intensive work norms—what Mike Parker and 
Jane Slaughter call ‘management-by-stress’.4 


This new production paradigm doesn’t end in those big midwestern 
plants. As Bennett Harrison has shown in his 1994 book, Lesx and 
Mean, the new production system is characterized by the out-sourcing 
and subcontracting of as many phases of production as possible.’ This 
has created strings of smaller plants in the Midwest, South, and both 
coasts; as well as in northern Mexico, central Canada, and abroad. In 
many cases, the workers in these plants, whether new or old, foreign- 
or US-owned, are tied to one another in common production systems. 
There is another aspect to this transformation of production and work. 
Much of what is characterized as the shift from goods production to 
setvice-producing industries is the subcontracting of former industrial 
functions to ‘service’ firms, on the one hand, and the increased incorpo- 
ration of transportation, telecommunications, and other infrastructural 
‘services’ into the new, more information-based and decentralized pro- 
duction systems themselves. This has meant the rapid diffusion of 
‘lean’ production methods and ‘management-by-stress’ in the service 
sector. 


4 Mike Parker and Jane Slaughter, Werktag Smart: A Unrom Garde to Participation Programs 
and Reeagrneerrag, Detroit 1994 

J Bennett Harrison, Lean and Mean. The Changrag Landscape of Corporate Power rn the Age of 
Plecbilsty, New York 1994. 
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Change and Conflict in the Working Class 


All of this takes place against a backdrop of enormous racial and gender 
changes in the workforce, which affect the entire class. While Rogers is 
right to point to the fragmentation of many of the traditional African- 
American communities in the Us, he overlooks the other dynamics 
among both immigrant and ‘native’ peoples of colour that have created 
new organized forms of resistance. The development of branch plant sys- 
tems in the South (a function of lean production) and of subcontracting 
sweatshops (electronics and garments, in particular) in many urban areas 
has given rise to new types of workers’ organizations, particularly com- 
munity-based ‘workers’ centres’. These are centres from which workers 
at the bottom end of the new, and not so new, production chains attempt 
to deal with workplace problems and, in some cases, organize unions. 
Another significant development among working-class communities, 
particularly African-American and Latino, is the environmental justice 
movement. These organizations sprang up around the country in the late 
1980s in response to years of industrial toxic dumping in low-income 
working-class, most frequently Black or Latino neighbourhoods. These 
organizations surprised even themselves when some two thousand dele- 
gates, about twice what the organizers expected, showed up for the 1992 
Southern Community/Labor Conference on Environmental Justice. This 
too is a working-class response to the newer systems of production in 
which the use of chemicals and biotechnology bas increased geometric- 
ally in the last decade—and their disposal has fallen on low-income com- 
munities. The environmental justice movement is pro-union and 
self-consciously working-class, as distinct from the traditional, typically 
middle-class, ecological advocacy groups. 


The unions themselves are seething with political conflict and leadership 
transition. Beginning in the late 1980s, about a dozen top old-guard 
labour leaders went down to defeat. The best known successful rebellion, 
of course, was that in the Teamsters led by Ron Carey with the backing of 
the Teamsters for a Democratic Union. Not all the successors are as pro- 
gressive as those in the Teamsters, nor were they all backed by rank-and- 
file organization. Beyond the dozen successful rebellions there were a 
number of more peaceful transitions to progressive leadership like those 
in the Miners and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers. Few unions 
are free of rebellion or transition to a new generation of leaders bred in 
the epoch of industrial transformation. Significant organized opposition 
groups are active in the Auto Workers, Service Employees, Food and 
Commercial Workers, Postal, and Transport Workers unions. Rebellion 
at the secondary and local level is even more widespread. 


Conflict and transition have now reached the pinnacle of organized 
labour. The leadership of the AFL-CIO split into two factions last year and 
for the first time in decades an open challenge to an incumbent leader of 
the federation was mounted. AFL-CIO president Lane Kirkland, the sym- 
bol of complacency, routine functioning, and, for that matter, dying liber- 
alism, was forced to step down. Kirkland’s second in command, Tom 
Donahue, was beaten by Service Employees president John Sweeney at the 
AFL-CIO convention in the Fall 1995. It would be wishful thinking to see 
this as a reprise of the 1935 split in the AFL that created the Clo or even as 
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a clear programmatic contest. It was not. The only clear issue is organiz- 
ing the unorganized, particularly the low-wage unorganized. Neverthe- 
less, the genie of political confrontation and transition 1s out of the bottle. 


Only slightly less publicized was the 27 July announcement that the 
United Auto Workers, United Steelworkers, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists would merge by the year 2000 to produce a 
German-style metal workers union of two million members. While this 
is certainly part of the defensive merger movement of recent years, it, 
along with the garment and textile unions’ completed merger into unite 
a few days earlier, represents a welcome turn toward some level of strate- 
gic coherence in response to the new production paradigm. As ın the 
contest in the AFL-CIO, a stated objective of these new mergers is to orga- 
nize the non-union sectors of these industries. In the case of the proposed 
metal workers union, facetiously dubbed ‘Big Metal’ by one UAW staffer, 
the potential core constituency is at least six million workers. While the 
internal and external obstacles to achieving such a transformation of 
bargaining practice are enormous, the fact that it is now part of labour’s 
official agenda is significant. 


Tam not, of course, arguing that we are witnessing or are on the verge of 
some 1930s-style industrial upheaval. There are many contradictory 
forces that rule against a simple rerun of history. I am, however, arguing 
that the class dynamics in today’s political and underlying structural 
crises are not limited to the highly visible actions of capital and the lib- 
eral and conservative politicians that serve them. The active elements of 
the working class provide another side to the dynamics of restructuring, 
and the primary troops and social weight with which to counter the suc- 
cess of the Right among the electorate generally and among white work- 
ing-class people in particular. 


Rights or Results? 


To project such an alternative and unifying class identity, a new party has 
to propose programmes and policies—both universal and particular— 
that can make a material difference to the majority now facing social, 
economic, and workplace adversity. Here again, it seems to me that 
Rogers has fallen into a mode of retreat very common on the Left these 
days. Usually presented as a ‘pro-active’ strategy, it is characterized by a 
retreat from programmes with actual results either in economic or power 
terms to campaigns over procedure. Notions of ‘empowerment’ or ‘par- 
ticipation’ replace those of power through direct conflict and indepen- 
dent organization. Economic programmes with immediate payoffs are 
abandoned in favour of negotiating alleged influence in today’s dis- 
tinctly undemocratic capitalist economic institutions, without actually 
changing the power relations that derive from ownership and control of 
private property. In this view, rather than simply projecting that our 
democratic organizations (party, union, community-based organiza- 
tions) will force or impose a refocus of governmental budget priorities or 
corporate finances to create jobs, raise incomes, or establish universal free 
health care (which Rogers also appears to retreat on), we are to seek ways 
of influencing pension-fund boards or ‘managed’ health care providers, 
getting seats on corporate boards, or gaining ‘accountability’ from the 
Federal Reserve system, and so on. 
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Elsewhere, Rogers has applied this approach to the new workplace 
regimes. In a widely circulated 1992 paper and a 1993 New York Times OP 
ED piece, both co-authored with Richard Freeman, as well as in subse- 
quent testimony before the us Congress, he has advocated non-union 
employee workplace representation committees.° He argues that unions 
are doomed to marginality in today's labour market. From independent 
union power, he proposes to retreat to employee ‘voice’. Where unions 
don’t exist, he says, the law should create workplace commuttees to pro- 
vide a voice for employees. In one form or another this is a very old idea 
in the US, most recently supported by at least a decade of government 
aod business supported academic efforts. Not surprisingly, Rogers took a 
good deal of heat for this proposal from political and trade union pro- 
gressives, particularly as it came at a time when Congressional liberals 
and conservatives were tripping over one another to draft bills providing 
for such non-anti-)union employee representation schemes. It was obvi- 
ous to many that co open this door was to raise one more barrier to the 
possibility of unioning industries where such schemes were imple- 
mented, Furthermore, isolated employee committees limited to the 
workplace would be incapable of ‘taking labour out of competition’ and, 
hence, actually affecting incomes and working conditions. In other 
words, ‘voice’ is not power, but a retreat from power. 


It seems to me that Rogers’s elaborate series of ‘Bills of Rights’ cam- 
paigns follow an analogous route of retreat or, at least, a giant side-step, 
from power-seeking to pressure politics. Naturally, a new political party 
will fight for reforms to make unionization easier, to broaden voter par- 
ticipation, and so forth, but what is the purpose of one more series of 
intermediate campaigns—one more foray into ineffective pressure poli- 
tics? In any event, dozens of such campaign organizations concerned 
with workers’ rights, electoral reform, consumer and tax reform already 
exist. This, in fact, is where we came in—all the ineffective organizations 
whose sum is less than their parts. 


What seems clearest of all in che us context, is that the major task of the 
Left is precisely to buld organizations of independent power: unions, 
community organizations, and parties—a working-class ‘civil society’, if 
you will—with which to mount the assault on the incredible power of 
incternationalized capital. Seeking ‘voice’ within capital’s major institu- 
tions is an orientation that has grown from the decline of unions and the 
absence of an effective political Left over the past twenty years. The irony 
of this approach, of course, is that ‘voice’ becomes all the more weak and 
pathetic as actual instruments of independent class power decline. To 
stop the retreat and decline requires attention to independent organs of 
power. 


A New Party, a New View of Class 


On the larger-than-life scale of American society the movement for a new 
political party of the Left is small—still an embryo more than an infant. 
But it is larger than at any time in almost fifty years. What is most 





6 Richard Freeman and Joel Rogers, Who Speaks for Us Employee Represencanion in a 
Noa-Union Labor Market’, October 1992; New York Trees, 10 March 1993 
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important about this new movement is that its base springs from the 
diverse reality of us working-class communities and organizations bat- 
tered and challenged by economic transformation. Unlike the Left of the 
19608, it is not springing from the campuses. Unlike the ‘new’ social 
movements of the 1970s and beyond, it is not primarily based in the 
educated middle classes. The roots of this movement are in working- 
class communities of colour, local union halls, new union organizing dri- 
ves, urban-based campaigns for immediate economic goals—housing, 
education, minimum wages—end won and lost labour struggles. 


This is not to say that leftist intellectuals and students play no role. They 
do, and generally their efforts are valued. Joel Rogers is himself a leading 
activist 1n and adviser to this movement. Indeed, one of the positive ele- 
ments of this new movement is the legitimizing of the alliance of Left 
intellectuals and working-class forces that was so disastrously shattered 
in the 1950s. There are as well some hybrids of old and new in this move- 
ment: the National Committee for Independent Political Action; the 
Greens and the California Peace and Freedom Party; former Jesse Jackson 
aide Ron Daniels’s largely African-American based Campaign for a New 
Tomorrow; Vermont’s pioneering and electorally successful Progressive 
Alliance, whose leader Bernie Sanders remains the sole e andcpendent, 
self-identified socialist in the us Congress. 


The two leading organizations of the new movement for independent 
political action, however, are the New Party, with which Rogers is asso- 
ciated, and Labor Party Advocates. Both are nation-wide membership 
organizations with some support ın organized labour. The New Party 
(NP), with its emphasis on local grassroots economic and electoral cam- 
paigns, has che clearest track record. Seventy of the hundred or so candi- 
dates it has endorsed—though not necessarily fielded itself—have won. 
Most of these were in non-partisan elections, some were actually Demo- 
crats endorsed by the local NP. Nationally, NP received a leg-up early on 
when ACORN, a national organization based ın low-wage working-class 
communities, voted to back the NP nationally. Local NP chapters in Wis- 
consin, Chicago, and Arkansas, where the party has moved from embryo 
to infant status, have significant local union support and consistently 
win local political office. 


Labor Party Advocates, which acts more as a promoter and organizer of 
labour party sentiment and runs no candidates yet, is based almost exclu- 
sively in the trade-union movement. Although few activists think a 
party based solely in the unions could succeed, LPA supporters argue that 
the organizational support of unions will provide much of the backbone 
required to force a genuine political realignment. It has won the endorse- 
ment of three small national unions: the traditionally left United 
Electrical Workers and two unions in which leadership transitions 
moved fairly conventional unions into the left column, the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, a railroad union. More generally, LPA members can be found 
among many of the leaders of the struggles noted above from Flint to 
Decatur, from the Auto Workers to Teamsters; and in the campaigns for 
anti-scab legislation and against the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment—a fight that even much of the mainstream press described as 
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waged along class lines. Indeed, the fight over NAFTA was a milestone in 
the development of class political sentiment. It arrayed the forces of 
labour, the environmental movement, and many social-justice organiza- 
tions against a Democratic White House and Congress clearly acting on 
the corporate agenda of the day. Not surprisingly, LPA grew rapidly efter 
that fight was lost. 


Getting Class Right for Once 


The ability of the Left, through the New Party, LPA, and the other inde- 
pendent political formations, to take advantage of the ‘unwritten invita- 
tion’ Rogers aptly describes depends on the social forces to which it looks 
and on which it bases itself. The new social movements of the 1960s and 
19708 were fundamentally products of the last days of a long wave of 
high growth and relative prosperity in the West. The dispossessed and 
oppressed saw the opportunity to make real gains in an economic expan- 
sion from which they were excluded by ‘antiquated’ barriers to decent 
employment, housing, and education. The new social movements them- 
selves, however, are almost unrversally in crisis and organizational disar- 
ray. Lacking institutional solidity, they have, if anything, fared worse 
than the unions in the last decade, though they still have the ability to 
organize occasional mass demonstrations. Though only partially success- 
ful, their struggles, nevertheless, continue to redefine the cultural terrain 
on which the resistance to the long wave of slow growth, restructuring, 
and declining living and working standards takes place. 


The 1930s vision of the working ‘class’ as a homogeneous group of white 
male factory workers, never accurate, is gone forever. The working class 
itself 1s more Black and Brown than the population, and the unions— 
though not their leaders—more so than the class or workforce. The 
activists of today’s resurgence are the products of the diversity of the 
actual existing working class and of the cultural terrain on which they 
must fight. The organized labour movement of today is crisscrossed 
with both independent and official organizations of African-American, 
Latino, Asian, and women workers. It’s also worth noting thar Jesse 
Jackson is a perennial favourite on picket lines, particularly among white 
workers. Most of the independent political organizations also reflect this 
diversity to one degree or another. We have, in other words, a chance to 
get the active concept of class right this time. 


A retreat from class will not reduce the threat of a racist backlash among 
white working-class—or for that matter middle-class—people; a possib- 
lity underscored by the rise of the ‘angry white male’, the white 
supremacist ideology of much of the ‘militia’ movement, and the open 
attack on people of colour by the Republican Congressional majority. An 
activist concept of class not only explains much of the dynamics of 
today’s political, economic, and social situation, it provides a competing 
‘identity’ for many white workers and a compelling reason for the major- 
ity to join our side. 


My plea for a class analysis and vision comes here from a critique of 
Rogers’s NLR article. I should conclude by saying, however, that by and 
large the practice of the New Party, and particularly its most successful 
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effort, the New Progressive Party in Wisconsin, has been one of a class 
approach and direction—in many respects a model. Its strength stems 
from a growing union support around the state, involvement in union 
organizing drives in Milwaukee, and from involvement in that city’s 
working-class communities of colour. This combination of union and 
community activism has helped it make electoral gains as well. At the | 
same time, the national movement needs the larger trade-union troops 
LPA brings to it, the experiences and activists from the older independent 
political groups, the roots to be found ın the environmental justice 
movement, and the breadth of concerns that activists from the social 
movements can bring. But for it to break the enormous institutional bar- 
fiers tO a new party in the U8, it needs a clear class base conscious of who 
‘we’ are, ın our numbers, diversity, and strategic economic place in ‘their’ 
system. 


ARENA journal 


A twice-yearly, internationally oriented scholarly periodical, Arema fomrmal will continue a 
commitment of the first series of Arena to publishing material which reflects on a renewed 
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prospects for co-operation within contemporary life. 
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accounts of social life which have emerged from theorles of subjectivity and the sign, 
challenges which have affected the status of figures such as Marx, Weber and Durkheim, 2s 
well as post-classical theorists such as Habermas and Giddens. A central focus of the Journal 
is upon the interpretive and technical intellectual practices and their relation to the 
reconstruction of socal processes: class relations, forms of selfhood and communtry life. We 
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Eastern Reformers and Neo-Marxist 
Reviewers 


Peter Gowan has written an ambitious article." In it, he aims to show 
that the Group of Seven major industrial states (G7) and the interna- 
tional financial institutions (FIs) have, with a good deal of success, 
sought to impose at least an economic imperialism over the post-com- 
munist states in Central and Eastern Europe and in the former republics 
of the Soviet Union. They have done this, he claims, by promoting Shock 
Therapy (ST) as the strategy of economic transformation which these 
states must adopt as a precondition for qualifying for mF, World Bank 
and other loans. This action has impoverished these states by runing 
their industrial structure—a necessary step if, as 1s the G7—IFI intent, 
they are to be rendered into passive markets for Western products. Shock 
Therapy, he writes, was developed by the Harvard economist Jeffrey 
Sachs who has functioned as its main ideologist and promoter—assisted 
in the last of these by writers, including the anonymous correspondents 
of the Ecomomsst, Anne Applebaum and Michael Ignatieff in Foresgx 
Affasrs and, in the Financial Times and the London Review of Books, by 
me—the reason for my reply. 


His proposition is extraordinary in two main ways. If true, it is an enor- 
mous scandal: for the wealthy states, which have boasted of their com- 
mutment to promoting democracy and the free market, have in fact been 
acting in the most cynical and mendacious fashion, pursuing their exclu- 
sive interests at the expense, not just of the economies of the states they 
profess to assist, but of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of 
human lives who, on Gowan’s account, have prematurely perished from 
the side-effects of Shock Therapy. In other words, the imperialism which 
he imputes to the G7 is of the classic kind—rapacious murder cloaked in 
the guise of enlightenment and improvement. 


Second, the article marks the emergence of full agreement, by a Marxist 
economist in the world’s major Anglophone Marxist journal, with the 
basic tenets of the case made out in the past four years by the Communist 
Party of the Russian Federation (CPRF), Zhirinovsky’s Liberal Democratic 
Party of Russia, the recently formed Congress of Russian Communities 
(Lebed) and many other Marxist—Leninist and nationalist groupings in 


1 Peter Gowan, ‘Neo-Liberal Theory and Practice for Eastern Europe’, NLR 213 
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Russia, in the former Soviet Union, and a few rather smaller and less 
influential Marxist and far-rightist groups in Central and Eastern Europe. 
It thus points to an embrace by at least a strain of Western Marxism of the 
Eastern Marxist-nationalist analysis of the reform process of the last half- 
dozen years, and a rejection of the strategy of the refashioned and renamed 
communist parties of, for example, Poland, Hungary and Lithuania, 
whose periods in power—and indeed in opposition—have been and are 
marked by an explicit acceptance of the main planks of what is called 
Shock Therapy, even where they claim to be softening its social impact. 
Given Marxism’s marginalization to the academy—and even, to an 
extent, within the academy—this is presently of minor importance. But 
it may be more so in the future, if there is any kind of Marzist revival. 


Yet there are major—and welcome—differences. Gowan’s account is of 
course devoid of the anti-Semitism and other racism which habitually 
accompanies the more robust presentations of the Western imperialist 
thesis. It is rather more coherent and knowledgeable. Some of its con- 
tentions are true. However, the greater sophistication of argument 1s also 
less direct and straightforward than the Eastern Marxist—nationalist 
case: where the CPRF, Zhirinovsky and others openly and loudly accuse 
the West of imperialism, Gowan slides the point in below a cloak in the 
last paragraph. There can be no doubt about what is meant, but the 
meaning has to be reconstituted, like soup from a bowillon cube. 


Limited Choices for Post-Communist Governments 


Further, its overall perspective is one of assuming that those who formed 
the governments of the post-communist states had wide, even limitless, 
scope to choose between a range of possibilities, from neo-liberalism to 
the ‘communism without the perty’ which the leaders of Belarus, and 
some of the Central Asian states, now essay. Almost wholly lacking is any 
sense of the crises which faced the post-communist governing elites— 
especially those in the former Soviet states, confronted with the collapse 
of an empire, a trading system, an industrial and economic structure and 
a ruling party. This is not to deny thet political choices were made and 
that these were both conscious and decisive. Gowan, however, implicitly 
denies the overwhelming importance of the pressures of particular crises 
on the decisions that were made. For example, the fact that many post- 
communist governments sooner or later raised prices, usually to or near 
to market-clearing levels, pointed to the common crisis of subsidize- 
tion—a crisis which had long existed under, and sapped the remaining 
strength from, the communist regimes, but which they had been unable 
to radically reform because they rightly feared that their hold on power 
was too fragile to withstand the demand for a general belt-tightening. 
Those which did not so raise prices have subsidized basics as a more or 
less explicit indication that their governing elite will retain the powers 
and privileges of an authoritarian state, granting cheap minimal upkeep 
as such a state’s traditional concession to the populace. In Gowan there is 
no recognition of such a crisis, nor of the trade-offs its resolution 
demands: in his account, choice is a matter of good and bad alternatives, 
almost—at times—between good and evil. In fact, ‘Shock Therapy’ was 
much more than a series of desperate efforts to stem the total collapse of 
state finances than a cocktail of measures freely chosen from a menu. 
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Nowhere is this duality between good and evil more apparent than in 
Gowan’'s brief excursion into Russian politics—that is, his use of the 
conflict between Boris Yeltsin and the Russian Supreme Soviet in 1993 
as an example of the legitimate protest by a democratic institution 
against the effects of Shock Therapy, and its ruthless backing by 
unbridled presidential power. In this passage, he most clearly chimes 
with the views of the CPRF and the Russian nationalists. It is not false to 
say that their opposition to economic reform did ın part come from 
below: many of the Supreme Soviet deputies’ constituents—and ıt was a 
partly democratic assembly, however much Yeltsin and others might 
seek to portray it as wholly unrepresentative—were suffering from the 
huge hike in prices which the January 1992 and subsequent price liber- 
alizations had ushered in. But that was far from the limit of their opposi- 
tion, or even the most important part of it. Absent from Gowan’s 
narrative are the following facts: 


In April 1993, fifteen months after radical reform began, both 
Yeltsin and economic reform were backed in a popular referen- 


dum. 


The alliance of Supreme Soviet speaker Ruslan Khasbulatov and 
Vice President General Alexander Rutskoi had continually reneged 
on agreements made with Yeltsin. 


The constitution which governed the Russian Federation, a 
patched-up version of the Soviet-era Russian constitution, in effect 
prescribed a struggle for power between the different levels of 
authority in the trackless political desert which was post-commu- 
nist Russie—since it did not endow any one level with a coherent 
set of rights and duties. 


The Supreme Soviet had not simply been asking Yeltsin to surren- 
der—which Gowan denies they did—its leadership had been 
actively pursuing his impeachment, and this months after the main 
architect of Shock Therapy, Yegor Gaidar, had been dismissed by 
Yeltsin and replaced by Victor Chernomyrdin. 


The Supreme Soviet leadership had openly sought to build up an 
todependent armed force which, as the confrontation between it 
and the President deepened, came under the leadership of self- 
declared fascists. 


The sins of the account are not only those of omission. Gowan says of 
Yeltsin that he ‘responded to a march on a radio station with a military 
assault on the Parliament building’. The ‘march on the radio station’ was 
an armed attack, explicitly ordered by General Rutskoi, on the Central 
Television station, following an assault on one of the buildings of the 
Moscow mayoralty opposite the Supreme Soviet. I was a witness to all of 
these events. There is a reasonable dispute as to how far the Supreme 
Soviet deputies who remained in the building after it had been dissolved 
by Yeltsin—unconstitutionally, as Gowan emphasizes—were deliber- 
ately tempted by the pro-Presidential forces into armed insurrection. I 
do not believe there is evidence to say thar this was so: both Jonathan 
Steele in Eternal Russia and Bruce Clarke in his recent Ax Empire's New 
Clothes believe there is. But there is no dispute that the central feature of 
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the day, before units of the Russian army mounted an attack on the 
White House, was not a ‘march on a radio station’. 


Finally on Russian politics: Gowan slips naturally into the Gorba- 
chev-good, Yeltsin-bad interpretation of the past decade, which 
bedevils an understanding of its events. That Gorbachev was a libera- 
tor—beyond his intent, though apparently ın tune with his dominant 
instincts—is clear: that he, or those acting in his name, ruined the 
Warsaw Pact, Comecon, the Soviet Union and the Communist Party 
with only the last-minute assistance of Yeltsin is, or should be, be 
clear also; indeed, that was the major content of his liberation. There 
were left to his successors none of the levers of gradualist decompres- 
sion of communism which Gowan, elsewhere in his article, calls for. 
They were in a quite different and much worse position than that of 
the Chinese communist leadership—who, of course, are commended 
by Gowan for their canny gradualism without the indivisible totali- 
tarian side-effects being recognized, or even mentioned. That Yeltsin 
has struggled with this legacy in a manner which ranges from enlight- 
ened to murderous 1s clear: that the legacy was and remains one of 
unprecedented complexity for a government with improvised instru- 
ments of power is, or should also be, clear. 


Cargo Cult or Rational Choice? 


The treatment of the new governing elites is similarly lopsided. 
Essentially, from the reference in the “Themes’ section to Shock Therapy 
as a ‘cargo cult’—the NLR’s formulation, to be sure, not Gowan’s—the 
image conjured is of credulous and ignorant natives worshipping before 
a mysterious theory bestowed upon them by deified beings from a differ- 
ent land, to Gowan’s belief that the new governments were induced to 
accept Shock Therapy or be damned to a loan-less G7 purgatory, the view 
proposed is of pawns manipulated from Washington, London—and 
Harvard. Only ın one curious phrase, ‘it could also be said that official 
opinion, at least in the Visegrad states continued ..to be resolutely com- 
mitted to the Shock Therapy course, and that this was not only due to 
Western structural power and pressure’, is there an apparent admission 
thar the new elites have a will of their own. 


This treatment of the new governments as local Quislings for an alien 
and hostile force 1s bound up with the treatment of Sachs. He is made 
into an all-powerful figure, at once a proselytizer for Western interests, 
a creator of the ideology which serves these interests and a manipulator 
of the post-communist elites into a position of subservience to them. 
There 1s no question that Sachs has carved for himself a position no 
other economist has been able, or has cared, to do—a position so pub- 
licly visible, so openly proselytizing, so, at times, frankly confronta- 
tional, that he has long been seen by others less visible ın his profession, 
by his allies and most of all by his many enemies as a man whose wings 
are bound to melt. The key advisor to the government of Bolivia during 
its successful stabilization, he consulted ın the late eighties with others 
of the Latin American governments who were then bringing in their 
own versions of Shock Therapy. His most public démarche was as advisor 
to the post-communist Polish Solidarity government where, working 
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with deputy prime minister Leszek Balczerowicz, he helped organize 
IMF support for the January 1990 stabilization programme which, 
according to Gowan, has had disastrous results. Invited to consult with 
the last Gorbachev government and one of the main American econo- 
mists to work on the Yavlinsky—Allison ‘Grand Bargain’ concept which 
both the G7 and Gorbachev rejected in August 1991, he was a frequent 
and high-profile presence in Moscow in 1992 and 1993, advising, at 
different tumes, acting Prime Minister Yegor Gaidar, privatization min- 
ister Anatoly Chubsis and deputy prime minister for finance Boris 
Fyodorov. He resigned from his advisory post ın January 1994, follow- 
ing parliamentary elections the previous month which saw large suc- 
cesses for the Zhirinovsky LDPR, and an apparent turn to the Left in 
economic policy. 


Far more than any other Western advisor or institution, Sachs during the 
years 1992—93 called for massive G7 assistance, opposed any attempts, — 
including these of the DF, to hold the rouble zone (the former Soviet 
states) together, launched public and vitriolic attacks on those officials 
he thought were opposing reform—most particularly Victor Gerash- 
chenko, chairman of the Russian Central Bank from mid 1992 to 
October 1994—and berated the communist, nationalist and other par- 
ties in the Supreme Soviet for their efforts to oppose the reform measures, 
especially privatization. He was a central figure in any narrative of these 
years. But he is not what Gowan seeks to make him. 


He did not invent Shock Therapy, though he contributed to it. Besides 
his work in Bolivia and elsewhere ın Latin America—where the main 
initiators of reform were the economists and politicians of these coun- 
tries—the most important instance in the development of the collage of 
techniques which goes under that name was the puncturing of Israeli 
inflation in the mid eighties. In this, the key figures were the then chair- 
man of the Israeli Central Bank Michael Bruno, now chief economist at 
the World Bank; and, as advisor, Stanley Fischer, then of Mrr and now 
first-deputy managing director of the DMF. Both, especially the latter, are 
much more institutionally powerful than Sachs, and independently held 
roughly similar views—though there were disagreements on instances 
and details, and Bruno at first believed that gradualism in, for example, 
trade liberalization was possible, changing his mind with more exposure 
to the realities of the problem. The Thatcher government’s privatization 
programme of the early eighties and beyond was also an influence— 
though as it later transpired, it was of limited practical value to govern- 
ments who wished to privatize most of their economy, compered with 
the 3—5 per cent that Thatcher achieved. 


Indigenous Shock Therapy 


Thus Shock Therapy, never a precise description, came to be the name 
applied to a range of measures which would typically include price and 
trade liberalization, stabilization, privatization and convertibility: the 
sequence of these would be determined by events, but they would nor- 
mally be implemented as simultaneously as possible because of the need 
for a swift transition. The need for swiftness was determined, in the case 
of the post-communist states, by the window of opportunity given by 
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the election or appointment of reforming governments, able to use popu- 
lar support to call for temporary sacrifices of anyway illusory relative 
well-being in pursuit of a more surely grounded base for future prosper- 
ity. Above all, it has to be emphasized against Gowan’s silence, the 1980s 
saw the development in many of the communist states of semi-clandes- 
tine groups of scholars, mainly economists, who read and discussed 
Western liberal economics. Most were also attracted to democratic, non- 
socialist politics. Long before Sachs came on the scene, or before the IFIs 
hed set up any kind of stall in the region, these young scholars read 
Hayek, Friedman, Kornai, Fischer and Dornbusch, Bruno...as well as 
Sachs; networked with each other; attended what seminars they could 
organize; and in some cases—as that of Gaidar during the Gorbachev 
glasnost period—sought to have an influence on policy-making through 
journalism. They came to the conclusion that the gradualist measures 
which were endlessly proposed and endlessly suppressed during the 
1986—91 period were bound to fail, and thus developed programmes— 
Yavlinsky’s ‘Grand Bargain’, a development of his and Shatalin’s ‘500 
Days’ strategy, was the best known—which sought to jolt the command 
administrative economy into capitalism in record quick time. 


Gowan appears to believe, though he offers no evidence, that Sachs was 
responsible for the collapse of Comecon, and thar this was orchestrated 
by the G7. As far as I am aware Comecon was essentially killed at a meet- 
ing of its member states in Sofia in January 1990, when the Russian side, 
somewhat to the surprise of the Central European members, many by 
that time with non-communist governments, conceded that the organi- 
zation move to hard-currency operations—a move which made its col- 
lapse inevitable, since, once the political raison d'être was removed and it 
took the form of a relatively transparent trading organization, its disad- 
vantages both to the Russians, trading valuable oil and gas for sub-stan- 
dard equipment, and to the Central Europeans, locked into a series of 
low-technology trading relationships, became starkly obvious. The 
Central European governments were then moving strongly away from 
the Soviet Union and from the trading system they saw as its imposition 
and the largest cause of their relative technological backwardness: they 
were in no mood to be told by anyone that they should remain within the 
Soviet sphere of influence for a moment longer than they had to, the 
more so since popular revolts against Soviet domination had brought 
new elites to power. This view, with regard to Russia rather than the 
Soviet Union, persists and remains popular in the Central European 
stares—and in the Baltic, as well as the Western parts of Ukraine and 
Moldova. The position in the Caucasian and Central Asian states, espe- 
cially Kazakhstan, is more complex it is the main cause for the clamour- 
ing of the Central Europeans and the Balts to become part of Nato— 
Gowan sees any future extension of Nato eastwards as simply ‘necessary 
to consolidate the absorption of East-Central Europe and assure us lead- 
ership’. Here again, the views of these countnes’ governments, ın this 
case, above all, strongly backed by popular opinion, play no role, and 
they will be balked of membership only if the many sceptics in Western 
Europe succeed in slowing down the process to a halt—e desirable out- 
come, but one which presently seems less rather than more likely. 


It may indeed be true, as Gowan says, that Sachs was ‘naive’ in assuming 
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that the G7 states would deliver on their stated intention of pumping 
money into the post-communist world in order to assist it on the road to 
rapid transition. Certainly, many officials in the m™F and the World 
Bank, including those sympathetic to Sachs’s general line, believe that 
had the $6 billion stabilization fund that Sachs recommended ar the 
beginning of the Gaidar government been made available, it would have 
been spent without trace of improvement, since the systems and the con- 
sensus necessary to attempt a stabilization of the economy were not in 
place. The mr, the World Bank and the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (EBRD) have all complained thar it is much harder 
to find viable projects to which to lend money in the former Soviet 
Union than to get the clearance from their head offices to lend—in large 
part because of the initially complete absence of a banking and finance 
network after the collapse of the communist regimes, another burden on 
the new governments of which Gowan makes no mention. However, if 
the charge of naiveté is true, it puts Gowan in a contradiction: he cannot 
at once represent the G7 governments as determined to enforce Shock 
Therapy on the post-communist states to further their imperialist 
designs, and at the same time deny the means to make sure of these 
designs’ success. Nor can Sachs be represented as a demonic force when 
he is simultaneously described as a man whose pleas are lost in the 
swamp of Washington’s indifference. 


At times, he passes beyond being caught in contradictions to wilful mis- 
understandings. Criticizing an ‘extraordinary piece’ by Michael Ignatieff 
in Foreign Affairs? he accuses Ignatieff of having ‘contempt for the “for- 
mal democracy” of electoral results’ and advancing ‘crude proposals for 
bureaucratic interference in the socio-political life’ of the post-commu- 
nist states. In fact, any rational reading of the Ignatieff piece, a review of 
the late Ernest Gellner’s Conditions of Liberty, would show a largely 
descriptive account of the Gellner book which contained a few general 
suggestions for Western states to use aid money to help strengthen the 
institutions of civil society, such as the press, universities aod trade 
unions. Ignatieff can no doubt fight his own corner if he feels so moved, 
but I cannot find in his piece the hint of a suggestion thar the ‘democracy 
of electoral results’ should be ignored nor that a bureaucratic assault be 
made on the societies of Central Europe to force them to be civil. Indeed, 
the point, which seems relatively uncontroversial, is little more than that 
the institutional forms of electoral choice are hardly the alpha and omega 
of a society which claims to be democratic. 


The Success of Shock Therapy 


However, the largest puzzle about the Gowan piece is the fact that its 
central contention appears to be, not just weak, but almost wholly 
wrong. At the core of his intent is a desire to show that Shock Therapy 
has wreaked most damage where it has been most slavishly followed. In 
fact, those countries which have instituted some or other brand of it have 
done, and are doing, best. This has been said, of course, by Sachs, by the 
Economist, by the FT and by others who have commended the strategy, as 


* Michael Ignatieff, ‘On Civil Society’, Forægn Affairs, Macch—Apeil 1995 
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one would expect. Gowan says that this ıs mendacious propaganda. But 
it 1s impossible to understand on what basis he makes this claim. 


First, he says that gradualism produces better results than Shock Ther- 
apy, contrasting the cases of Hungary and Romania: ‘Romania’, he says, 
‘has revived far more strongly than wide-open Hungary or the Czech 
Republic’. This is simply not so. On the latest figures, the EBRD’s— 
which are an amalgam from the statistical authorities of the countries in 
question, from the mar, the World Bank, the OECD and the UNECE— 
Romania's GNP over the years since 1990 shrank by 6, 13 and 10 per cent 
to 1992, revived by 1 per cent in 1993, 3 per cent in 1994 and 4 percent 
in 1995. Hungary’s shrank by 4, 12, 3 and 1 per cent up to 1993, then 
grew by 2 and 3 per cent in 1994 and 1995. In 1995, Romania’s GNP 
stood at 81 per cent of what it was in 1989, while Hungary’s stood at 86 
per cent.> This does not show that Romania revived ‘far more strongly’ 
than Hungary. 


In fact, the premise of the comparison is also debatable. Hungary has been 
generally seen as—auntil the past year, under a government composed 
mainly of former communists—balking many of the necessary stages of 
Shock Therapy. Its privatization process only really went into gear last 
year, trade restrictions were retained, though reduced, wage controls con- 
tinued to 1993. Yet even leaving this aside, and treating it, as Gowan 
does, as 2 prime example of Shock Therapy in the raw, it is clear that there 
is no outcome of the kind he advertises. Hungary declined by signifi- 
cantly less than Romania, and 1s growing insignificantly more slowly. 


Second, he says that it will take the Central European countries twenty 
years to return to the living standards of the last years of communism. We 
should first remember that the last years of communism in Hungary and 
Poland saw the regımes borrowing desperately to keep up consumption 
levels, while the hard-line regimes of Czechoslovakia, East Germany, 
Albania and Romania simply snapped—in differing ways—like the rigid 
structures they were, once they were challenged to deliver higher stan- 
dards. We should also note that, ın all post-communist economies, the 
official figures are distorted in two ways which have a similar result: the 
GNP and consumption data were distorted upwards in the communist 
period to show compliance with the plan and for propaganda reasons. 
After communism, they tend to be distorted downwards, since much pri- 
vate activity does not appear in statistics for tax-evasion reasons—this is 
especially true in Russia and other post-Soviet states, and partially 
explains why, when the GNP has more than halved, consumption, though 
declining, has not followed it so sharply downwards. But these points 
aside, the EBRD data show that Poland’s GNP 1n 1995 stands at 97 per cent 
of 1989 levels, the Czech Republic's at 85 per cent and Hungary’s, as 
above, at 86 per cent. Even were the high (5 per cent plus) rates of growth 
predicted for them not to materialize, they would recover 1989 levels by 
2000, of a year or two after—five or srx years from now, not twenty. 


These states, says Gowan, have, as further evidence of their prostration, 
been reduced to sucking ın imports because of the Western-sponsored 





5 Trexsetren Raport 1995, HBRD, London 
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destruction of their own industries. Leave aside the fact that to continue 
to deprive citizens of what they now suppose to be free countries of at 
least some part of the range of goods available in a West to which many 
of them now travel would doom any government to defeat; or thar, if the 
structure of imports is biased to capital goods—Gowan does not break 
down the figures—an import surplus is a good thing. Even then, reality 
is far from the ‘import bonanza’ which Gowan says Western manufactur- 
ers are enjoying. On the latest figures (1994), the Czech republic has 
strongly increased the rate of growth of exports over imports, Poland's 
rate of export growth 1s double that of import growth in the same year, 
and only Hungary, whose exports, and imports, grew strongly in the first 
years of the nineties, is showing a loss of growth, especially ın exports. 


The Misery of Fast and Slow Reform 


Finally, Gowan rightly highlights the misery visited upon the popula- 
tions of the post-communist countries—with declining incomes and 
standards of health, and rising unemployment and mortality rates. These 
are certainly strongly present in the former Soviet Union, where male 
mortality, having been near the mid-sixties a decade ago, 1s now at the 
low figure of fifty-nine—the female rate is much higher, and indeed 1s 
comparable with that of developed countries. This is the most poignant 
and affecting part of the article for here, it seems, is the core of the mat- 
ter: the West’s desire to slash and burn the post-communist economies is 
so fanatically pursued that it results in the premature deaths of hundreds 
of thousands of people who would otherwise have lived longer, more 
healthily and more fully. 


But, as far as one can tell, this is false. The countries which have not 
undergone radical change, or which, like Russia, have begun ic but not 
followed through, prolonging an agony while delaying its relief, show 
the worst results, in the social as in other spheres: those which have taken 
the shock are now improving, and doing so strongly. Again, the latest 
evidence ‘indicates that those countries thar have moved most firmly in 
transition and stabilizarion have suffered the lowest costs in the process 
and are starting to see the rewards. These rewards have not come 
instantly but they can and do begin to appear within two to four years of 
decisive transition measures being implemented. While living standards 
will take some time to recover, in historical terms four years must be 
regarded as a remarkably short period for the returns on such a radical 
economic and social change to begin to emerge. The arguments for fur- 
ther advance of reform for countries in early stages of transition are now 
observable and powerful’.4 


And, directly to the social point, another passage from the same source: 
‘all of the late and slower-reforming countries...have experienced a dra- 
matic deterioration in social indicators since 1989. Far from improving 
these dimensions of the standard of living, it is clear that low or post- 
poned market-oriented reform has been associated with a sharp deterio- 
ration in indicators of social development. This superior performance of 





4 Ibid, p. 7 
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the faster-reforming countries is of great significance. It translates into 
large improvements for the population in social development ın those 
countries relative to [the slower movers].’5 


For much of his argument, though not all of it, Gowan appears to accept 
that the goal is and should be some form of capitalism: his argument 
appears to be with the method chosen. There 1s thus no fundamental dif- 
ference of view between him and those he criticizes as to eventual out- 
comes: his concern is to reduce the costs, both to the industries and to the 
population. 


He appears to suggest, by the fleeting use of the Chinese parallel and by 
the tone, rather than the facts, of his argument that a transition could 
have been painless had it been better organized, more gradual and less 
ideologically neo-liberal. But the cases of the Ukraine in the recent past 
and of Belarus in the present directly contradict this: in both states, 
efforts were or are being made to open up the economy gradually while 
preserving living standards: after a short period in which it seemed the 
trick would work, the evidence has mounted that it is making matters 
worse. Second, as above, these states—unlike China—faced across-the- 
board collapse, political, economic and social: in the case of the former 
Soviet states, they did so after more than seventy years of the most totali- 
tarian politico-economic system the world has seen, in which agriculture 
had been comprehensively degraded—again unlike China—and where 
most employment was in state-owned industry—aunlike China. One of 
the many arguments for Shock Therapy is that it got the pain over 
quickly rather than spun it out: but that there would be pain, there is no 
argument. 


Other issues raised by Gowan—most of all, his assertions that economic 
nationalism, rather than increasingly internationalized global produc- 
tion and marketing, is the trend of the future—are worth refutation but 
are incidental to his main point. That point, that a terrible infamy has 
been visited upon hundreds of millions of fellow Europeans by cynical 
cargo-cultists and their camp-followers from the world’s richest states, 
cannot stand. 


Peter Gowan 


Eastern Europe, Western Power and 
Neo-Liberalism 


John Lloyd’s article is helpful, above all, in revealing more fully his forms 
of thought. He appears to think my article was a piece of Marxist eco- 
nomics. Unfortunately it was entirely pre-theoretical: an attempt to 
introduce the claims of neo-liberals like Lloyd to some pertinent facts, 
with the aid of standard techniques of policy analysis. 


Thus, my article included a refuration of Lloyd’s earlier central justifica- 
tion for Shock Therapy: his rather aggressively asserted claim that neo- 
liberal institutional engineering is needed in Eastern Europe because we 
live in a world dominated by globalized production.” My criticism was 
simply based on published OECD research indicating that Lloyd’s ‘glob- 
alized production’ stagnated during the 19808. UNCTAD research cover- 
- ing the 19708 as well suggests a decline in such production. Milton 
Friedman has also attacked the brand of globalization ideology which 
Lloyd espoused.? So has Lloyd’s own former newspaper, the Fiaaxcial 
Times? Attempts to dismiss all this as Marxist economics won't do. 


Lloyd now says my criticisms on this point are ‘worth refuting’. But he 
doesn’t refute them. He thus lets his earlier justification for Shock 
Therapy pass.4 He tries to explain away his silence by saying the matter 
was not central to y argument. True, but it was central to bis earlier jus- 
tifications for the miseries of millions who have lived through Shock 
Therapy, or what Lloyd prefers to call Economic Reform, in the first half 
of the 1990s. 


Lloyd is upset because I suggest only at the end of my article that the 
concept of imperialism should be explored for understanding the facts I 
have laid out. He portrays me as if, at the end of a civilized discussion on 


1 John Lloyd. How to Make a Market’, Lsadsa Reims of Beaks, 10 November 1994 This 
article attempted to ndicule those on the Left who failed to appreciate the supposed real- 
ity of ‘globelized production’. 

2 See Milton Friedman, Tnternanonalizarion of the us Economy’, Fraser Form, February 
1989 

3 See Martin Wolf, “The Myth of the Global Economy’, Fraenctal Trmes, 13 February 1996. 
4 But he does shift his ground: in hus earlier article he said we Lrve in a world of globalized 
production. Now he claims thar he said we are moving feeserds a world of globalized pro- 
duction. Although I cannot welcome this as a represestatoen of his earlier position, I do 
appland ıt as a retreat from hus earlier view 
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a Moscow street-corner, I had opened my cloak under the lamp-light to 
reveal the badge of the Red-Brown coalition and stuck a dagger into an 
unguarded Western investor! I apologize for giving him such a shock: I 
should have been more sensitive to the fact that after four years of Lloyd’s 
Economic Reform, Moscow can be a pretty scary place. But I put the 
point at the end precisely because though my piece was not about theory, 
my conclusion tried to introduce theoretical explanation. 


Lloyd is also so shocked by the word ‘imperialism’ that he wants to 
solemnly banish me to the camp of the so-called Red-Brown coalition. 
This is surely precipitate, since he used to use the word himself, back in 
1992, when speaking of the International Monetary Fund’s role in 
Russia. If I may quote him: 


James Morgan, wnting in the Financial Times, described the Fund and the 
[World] Bank es ‘the new imperialists’ spceading the new gospel [oc, 1f you prefer, 
Cargo Cult}—the ‘Structural Adjustment Programme’.. The evolution of such 
programmes has involved total integration of the IMF and the World Bank into 
the Life of the target countries.’ This is what is happening now in Russa... This 
phenomenon hes gone largely unnociced in the nch countries. bur it is a fact of 
life More than chat, it 1s a determining element in their politics.’ 


For, as Lloyd also wrote: ‘From being a system as far as possible impervi- 
ous to foreign intervention, the Russian government has become one of 
the most porous ın the world.’ This was Lloyd back in early 1992, a long 
time ago. Since then, much has changed not only in Russia but, it seems, 
also ın Lloyd. 


I will return to the issue of imperialism below. I will also look at salient 


- features of Lloyd’s own neo-liberal thought. But first I will take up the 


few, rather peripheral criticisms Lloyd makes of my analysis of what is 
usually called Shock Therapy (ST). 


I. Lloyd’s Critique 


I argued that ST was not principally concerned with either helping or 
harming economic activity. Nor was ıt about introducing capitalism as 
such. Its aim was to engineer sweeping institutional changes in the 
internal structures of these political economies to open them up to maxi- 
mal Western penetration and influence.® We can all speculate on the 
long-term consequences of this intervention and we can debate the 
extent to which the West has succeeded in attaining its institutional 
goals. But what I insisted upon was that the implementation of this pol- 
icy did twmense, wxmecessary damage to economic life in the whole region 
during the first half of the 1990s. 


The main forms of damage can be briefly summarized. 
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1. A severe slump caused by the shattering of the region’s economic 
links, a shattering actively encouraged by the mar and justified by Sachs 
as beneficial. 

2. Severe domestic slumps deliberately engineered by the DMF. 

3. These slumps were engineered in conditions where developed financial 
markets did not exist, and thus enterprises, without access to domestic 
credit, would have to turn to privatization into foreign bands for survival. 
4. An attempt to revive these economies by export-led growth directed 
cowards the EC when the US government knew perfectly well that the EC 
would seek to resist such an export surge. 

5. Continued domestic deflationary measures imposed upon target gov- 
ernments thereafter by the IMF at a time when the revival of these 
economies could only be achieved through domestic, demand-led growth. 
6. Successful pressure at the start of ST to dismantle the trade-protection 
regimes of target countries with very damaging effects on domestic pro- 
ducers facing strongly subsidized export drives by West European com- 
panies. 

7. Attempts by the World Bank to block effective national micro-eco- 
nomic strategies in target countries, with damaging consequences for 
some potentially important sectors. 

8. A system of negative and positive incentives to force maximum priva- 
tization into the hands of foreign companies, often with very negative 
effects on potentially or actually strong sectors. 

9. A refusal to engage in serious debt reduction, except in the case of 
Poland, and a general approach of using debt problems as an instrument 
of leverage for domestic institutional engineering. 

10. A severe weakening of R&D and educational infra-structures and 
efforts to remorselessly attack social protection systems. 

11. A form of FDI which was geared more towards market control ın the 
target country than to technological upgrading and production expan- 
sion, with many of the high-profile FDI deals having damaging conse- 
quences. 

12. Very severe consequences for the health and well-being of the popu- 
larions of the region. 

13. Are pine shatiorin Ul the sdcial Gesibok thas seeaaandeia 
mous strains upon their political systems as a result of a deliberate choice 
of strategies to defeat social and political opposition to the goals of insti- 
tutional engineering. 


Crisis Management or Long-Term Strategy? 


Lloyd is silent about most of these particular points and says that some, 
unspecified, things I say are true. Fine. Nevertheless, he clearly intensely 
dislikes my drift and does criticize some of the points I have listed. I will 
take each of his counter-points in turn: 


1. There was a largely improvised response to domestic economic crises. 
Lloyd now seems to abandon attempts to justify the sT strategy, claiming 
instead that there was no strategy at all, just economic crisis manage- 
ment. He says that ST was ‘as much a series of desperate measures to stem 
the total collapse of the state finances’ as a freely chosen strategy. He 
asserts ‘the overwhelming importance of the pressures of particular 
crises —domestic ecomomic crises. 
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Thus is not a sustainable argument. First, in the matter of state finances, 
before the introduction of ST, there was a fiscal crisis in Poland. ST made it 
worse. There was no crisis of state finance in Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
in 1990 before mr Economic Reform. The fiscal crisis came after. The 
Soviet budget was in a crisis as the USSR collapsed, though the scope of 
purely Russian budget problems at the start of 1992 1s not clear. But Gai- 
dar’s policy turned a bed fiscal crisis into catastrophe by the end of 1992. 


Second, the policy orientation of the ST teams: was it strategically goal- 
directed, or reactive and pragmatic? None of those involved would claim 
the larter: Balcerowicz initially legitimated his plan as a means of finan- 
cial stabilization but he and his colleagues are proud of their strategic 
conception. They were precisely criticized by other Polish economists for 
not confining themselves to stabilization.” And although the programme 
was launched in January 1990, a number of alternative, detailed versions 
of the strategy were already completed by the summer of 1989, before the 
Mazowiecki government was even established. There was far more pre- 
planning for the strategy, and over a longer period, than is usually the case 
in normal times in the West. The Gaidar group and its Western backers 
were united for months before they assumed power with a strategic vision 
of Russian transformation that had nothing to do with improvised reac- 
tion to economic imbalances. As Lloyd once explained to us, Gaidar and 
his foreign advisers were ‘producing plans and laws and programmes 
which are, in effect, the basis of the new Russian order.’ Of course, these 
were all people in a hurry and they had to improvise much of the detail. 
But the goal was there to guide them. Lloyd explained the hurry in 
Russia: ‘the present Russian government is very well aware... that they 
are embarking on a period of democracy with a programme and practice 
no democratic electorate would tolerate for half a year.’ 


Lloyd now says that I pretend the post-1989 governments had ‘limitless 
scope to choose between a range of possibilities’ in their strategies. I do 
not claim limitless options, just more options than one which, in Lloyd's 
words, no democratic electorate would tolerate. The Hungarian govern- 
ment elected in the Spring of 1990 had a-programme at variance with ST. 
So did the Czechoslovak government elected at the same time. The Polish 
and Hungarian governments had plans in the early 19908 for industrial 
development strategies. All these were abandoned under political pressure. 


2. The Collapse of Comecon: Lloyd says that Comecon collapsed ın January 
1990. This is wrong. The Sophia meeting set up a group to overhaul the 
regional trading system and that group worked through 1990 to do so. 
The failure of this reform effort was the result, especially of the hostility 
towards it of Klaus and to some extent also of Balcerowicz. But it was also 
the result of strong hostility from the mF and other Western actors. 


Lloyd says I offer no evidence for my claim that Sachs was responsible 
for the collapse of Comecon. He is quite right: it would be ludicrous to 
suggest that Sachs had destroyed Comecon. He simply expressed the 





7 Tadeusz Kowalik was prominent amongst such ciuc 
t Jobo Lloyd, ‘Comrades in Monetarism’, Londen Revesw of Books, 28 May 1992. 
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Anglo-American hostility to an attempt to set up a regional replacement 
to Comecon, claiming that such an attempt would harm the economies 
of the region. He offered the prospect of replacing Comecon links with 
the opening up of the EC’s trade regime, massive transfers from Germany 
and swift entry to the EC—an enticing chimera. 


In response, I pointed out what everyone who has examined the crisis of 
the early 1990s agrees upon: that the fragmentation of the region had dis- 
astrous economic consequences. Perhaps more controversially, I argued 
that the enormous structural power of the Western states could have been 
-used—building on both Soviet and French positions—to have preserved a 
regional identity. I argued that the Anglo-Americans, and probably the 
Germans pushed in the opposite direction. The result was each state in 
the region adrift on its own and consequently in a desperately weak bar- 
gaining position with the Western powers and Iris. As for the carrot of 
opening up the EC's trade regime, this was unrealistic, though it served US 
policy to exert pressure on this matter: the Us government, led in this by 
Vice-President Quayle, tried to use the resulting plight of the Visegrad 
economies as a diplomatic weapon in its drive to open up or split the BU in 
the run-up to the Uruguay Round dénouement. 


Economic Vandalism 


3. The dismantling of trade regimes in 1989-91 and the subsidized 
West European export drive. Lloyd claims I argued that the countries of 
the region were reduced to sucking in imports because the West had 
destroyed their own industries. I actually made two other points: first, 
Western insistence on the dismantling of import barriers at the start of 
the process, combined with very large West European subsidies for their 
exports to the region did serious damage to domestic industries and agri- 
culture. The evidence for this is overwhelming for the period 1990-92 
and, for agriculture, beyond. Second, I presented evidence showing that 
mrF-induced demand collapse and credit crunch produced a downward 
restructuring of industry which seriously weakened the industrial base, 
and this weakening was reinforced by the World Bank’s ban on a govern- 
ment or state development bank help with restructuring state industries. 


Lloyd presents no evidence to contradict me on the import issue. Instead 
he says it would have been a politically unacceptable constraint of peo- 
ple’s freedom if imports of Western goods has been restricted. This is fic- 
tion. In Poland, Walesa denounced the predatory Western export drive 
and imposed restrictions. Similar tightenings of trade regimes eventu- 
ally occurred elsewhere. Western TNCs like General Motors, which had 
bought into the Polish market, or Volkswagen in the Czech Republic, 
were often eager to promote such protectionism to shore up their domes- 
tic market control. 


Lloyd says that trade deficits can be beneficial if the imports are of capital 
goods for upward restructuring. This is true, provided the exchange 
costs can be met. But it 1s irrelevant for the period we were discussing. 
Significant imports of capital goods began later. 


4. The absence of a significantly developed financial system when ST was 
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launched. Lloyd says that I farled to mention the burden that the absence 
of banking and financial sectors placed on the new governments. I'm 
afraid he missed my remarks on this subject (pp. 14, 32-3). But he gives 
me the opportunity to repeat them: to launch sT in such conditions was 
inexcusable economically but it was central to the institutional engineer- 
ing desired by the supporters of st. Without a developed credit system 
to tide over enterprises facing collapsing domestic markets, the state 
enterprises could seek only one path to salvation: linking up with 
Western private capital through privatization into Western hands. The 
architects of ST must have been very well aware of this. At least Lloyd 
was, back in early 1992, as the Russian ST programme began to bite, 
when he reported thar ‘fundamental change may now be beginning as 
enterprises run out of credit’.?° 


5. The West wanted to lend more but there were no projects to spend the 
money on. Lloyd says the head offices of the mF, WB and EBRD wanted to 
disburse more funds for projects but were unable to find suitable pro- 
jects. This is true, and he thinks 1t catches me in a contradiction. But 
thet is simply an example of Lloyd’s neo-liberal blinkers. There could 
have been any number of projects for developing public infrastructures 
and modernizing state enterprises. But the IMF/WB were agasnst any such 
propects. They wanted only projects involving private capitalist develop- 
ment. That is why finding projects was hard work. As for the EBRD, 
Atalli’s initial conception and desire was for it to engage in just such big 
public infrastructure projects. But he was blocked by the us and then 
levered out of the bank altogether by the Anglo-Americans. And, while 
he was in charge, he faced us-dictated terms of reference which made it a 
miracle he found any projects to fund at all: the overwhelming bulk of 
EBRD funds had to be for the private sector and to be on commercial 
lending terms; but at the same time, the EBRD was not allowed to lend to 
any projects that could be funded by Western commercial banks! 


6. Picking winners. As I explained in my article, the most damaging, 
unnecessary cost of ST was the shattering of the regional network and the 
creation of deep dependency structures between isolated Eastern econo- 
mies and very powerful and highly mercantilist Western forces. The sec- 
ond unnecessary damaging feature was the domestic slumps demanded 
by the wr. I went on to explain the debating tactics of the supporters of 
ST. They invite us to ignore the slump and its causes and to ignore the 
micro-economic damage and choose between the different countries 
growth rates as they emerge from the slump. 


Tam gratifyingly proved right by Lloyd’s response, for he precisely asks us to 
choose between Poland and Romania or Hungary. I wrote (p. 55) that 
Romania's growth rate should not ‘be erected as some sort of superior strat- 
egy to thar of Poland. Since 1989 the Romanian people have probably suf- 
fered more than the Poles’. I went on to say that Poland and Romania had 
one thing in common: they lacked Hungary’s crippling debt burdens— 
Poland, alone in the region gaining a big debt reduction. The second point I 
made was thar the differences in growth rates after the slump could not jus- 
tify any claims for the superiority of the ST strategy of open-door 
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institutions over more autarkic approaches. As to his claim that I argued 
that gradualism produces better results than Shock Therapy, I made no such 
statement. And Lloyd's attempt to explain away Hungary's deep problems 
by saying that the Democratic Forum government from 1990-94 was com- 
posed mainly of former communists has as much explanatory force as 
attempting to explain Gaidar's strategy by reference to the fact that he had 
been deputy editor of the CPSU’s theoretical journal Kowemasist.“* 


The Demon Sachs 


7. The role of Jeffrey Sachs. Lloyd says that I-demonise Sachs, present 
him as a demonic force. I don’t understand why. I said he was a failure in 
the region as an applied economist. Does that make him a demon? I said 
he was naive about Western politics. But that ıs hardly a monstrous 
crime. Lloyd even claims I argued that Sachs was manipulating the IMF: I 
sought, in fact, to demonstrate that he was manipulated by them. 


I made only one claim about Sachs: that his writings on sT do express its 
main strategic conceptions, as worked for by him and others between 
1989 and 1992. How highly Sachs was regarded by the real Western 
managers inside the decision-taking black box I don’t know, since the 
box 1s closed and no mF minutes are ever published. But as I tried to 
explain, key aspects of what Sachs thought necessary were repudiated by 
the mF/G7, and Sachs subsequently characterized the IMF managers, in 
my judgement inaccurately, as ‘bureaucrats’. If Lloyd, as an insider, says 
we should give more credit for policy influence to Michael Bruno and 
Stanley Fischer I am happy to do so! 


8. Future living standards in the region. Lloyd’s figures are more hopeful 
than mine. I simply used ™F figures and those provided by Rollo and 
Stern. If the mF figures were wrong, I am pleased and not at all sur- 
prised. But the-suffering that millions of people have gone through and 
that millions are still going through in thar part of the world has still 
been a scandal. Let me repeat myself: the consequences of ST in terms of 
human misery and economic devastation were not only in principle 
knowable through our state of sociological and economic knowledge at 
the end of the 1980s. They were also actually known and foreseen by 
Western policy-makers, certainly when Gaidar began his work in Russia 
at the start of 1992. The mechanisms of causation between, for example, 
the Russian shock slump and human death and malnutrition are not 
transparent. But they are easily traced. And, for anyone in the West with 
a link to the heritage of the Enlightenment, they should raise disturbing 
questions about the ethics of Western responsibility. 


II. Imperialism, Classical and Neo-Classical 


The word imperialism is out of fashion. But fashion isn’t everything: 
conceptual power and clarity also have value. And imperialism has been 
a perfectly normal part of our world for a long ume. It refers to the polit- 
ical domination by the members of one state over populations outside 
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that state. Lloyd’s reply assumes two models of imperialism: the juridical 
imperta of the West European powers in the first half of the century; and 
the German domination of Europe in the 1 940s—with its quslıngs. 
Both these models have in common imperial expansion via military con- 
quest. The imperialisms of Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Portugal 
and Spain had the further feature that they usually abolished the juridi- 
cal sovereignty of the dominated people. 


The American imperial form is very different. Samuel Huntington bril- 
liantly captured it as follows in an article back in the early 19708. 
‘American expansion has been characterized not by the acquisition of 
new territories but by their penetration... The expansion of the Amer- 
ican operational empire has thus not been incompatible with the multi- 
plication of national sovereignties in the Third World. Indeed, in some 
respects, the multiplication of sovereignties has facilitated the growth of 
American transnational operations.’ Lloyd can’t gtasp this: he evi- 
dently thinks you have either imperial domination or juridicially sover- 
eign states with ‘democracy and the free market’. 


Huntington goes on to explain that the formal mechanism for this impe- 
rial expansion was agreement by the target government to provide access 
to its territory for various American public and private business organi- 
zations. In Huntington’s words: ‘Western Europe, Latin America, East 
Asia, and much of South Asia, the Middle East and Africa fell within 
what was euphemistically referred to as “the Free World”, and what was 
1n fact a security zone. The governments of countries within this zone 
found it in their interest: a) to accept an explicit or implicit guarantee by 
Washington of the independence of their country and, in some cases, of 
the authority of the government; b) to permit access to their territory toa 
variety of US governmental and non-governmental organizations pursu- 
ing goals which those organizations considered important... The great 
bulk of the countries of Europe and the Third World...found the advan- 
tages of transnational access to outweigh the costs of attempting to stop 
it.’"> This captures well the situation facing East Central and East Euro- 
pean governments in the early 1990s. They desperately needed access to 
Western goods and capital markets, and the Us government ensured that 
the condition for such access was opening up their domestic arrange- 
ments to what Huntington calls penetration. 


Soft Imperialism 


But to understand the current forms of US expansion we must go beyond 
Huntington's analysis and accept the concepts of what Susan Strange has 
called ‘structural power’ or as Joseph Nye, Director of the Center for 
International Affairs at Harvard, prefers to call it, ‘soft co-optive power’. 
This is about creating rules and institutions within and around target 
states that have the effect of getting the leaders of these states, in Nye’s 
words, to ‘want what you want’.™ As Nye puts it: if the dominant state 





13 Samuel P. Huntington, “Transnational! Organizations ın World Politics’, World Pedstrcs, 
vol. 25, no. 3 (1973) Pp 344- 
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‘can establish international norms that are consistent with its society... if 
1t can help support institutions that encourage other states to channel or 
limit their activities in ways the dominant state prefers, it may not need 
as many costly exercises of coercive or hard power in bargaining situa- 
tions.’ In Nye’s view, in the post-1989 world, possession of this soft co- 
optive power ‘is just as important as hard command power’. He adds that 
the ability of the dominant power to develop and use multilateral insti- 
tutions may be more important today than force." 


Nye cites in particular the co-optive power which us leadership of the 
‘institutions governing the international economy’—he mentions the 
IMF and the GATT in particular—gives it. Lloyd seemed to grasp these 
points in 1992, but now it appears that he has forgotten them. 


The problem which the us faced in Eastern Europe was to implant insti- 
tutional structures and rules within the stares of the region that would, 
once in place, make the leaders of these states ‘want what the US wants’. 
These include foreign investment regimes, trade regimes, state—market 
relations, appropriate freedoms for TNCs, appropriate tax regimes, mini- 
malist welfare states, deregulated financial markets, fully convertible 
currencies, the absence of foreign-exchange controls, privatized utilities, 
appropriate regimes for mass communications, appropriately organized 
stock markets, the right kinds of definitions of intellectual property 
rights and the appropriate forms of corporate property and governance, 
appropriate forms of domestic ideology and politics, and so forth. In my 
article I referred to these goals as the regims goals of the USA. Nye does not 
mention the fact that these institutional structures must ultimately be 
underpinned by distinctive social structures such that the dominant 
social class will experience huge gains, as they have, paradigmatically, in 
Mexico. These were the goals of Shock Therapy. These are the bottom 
line. They are about ensuring that Us power is strengthened in its domi- 
nance into the next century. It is what we might call, of you will pardon 
the pun, neo-classical imperialism. This is the way the capitalist world 
works: through empires of different species, rising and falling. Surely 
Lloyd 1s aware of this. 


There are, of course, many other issues of debate on imperialism. Some 
may prefer the term hegemony—that is, dominance in the state hierar- 
chy and world economy, but this concept, though necessary, is insuffi- 
cient: it excludes the elements of strategic control and territoriality 
contained in the concept of imperialism. Others may demur at my 
emphasis on the US, arguing for a more inclusive G7 actor, but I do not 
have the space to elaborate on these issues. 


In the original article I tried to spell out some of the main mechanisms of 
imperial enlargement in Eastern Europe in the early 19908. Lloyd simply 
ignores the substance of this discussion, attempting to claim that talking 
about these power resources and the mechanisms of their use 1s a symp- 
tom of a fevered Manichean paranoia on the Left about ‘good’ versus 
‘evil’. This is a pity, because Lloyd could, given his experience as a 
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leading ‘insider’ correspondent in the region, provide a wealth of mater- 
ial that would enhance our understanding of these mechanisms. 


Nevertheless, we already understand a great deal abour these political 
mechanisms through the work done by American scholars and others on 
the politics of ‘structural adjustment’ in the South—especially in Latin 
America." Barbara Stallings stresses three mechanisms of transmission 
of external influence: markets, linkage and leverage: 


1. Markets: if target states are failing ın international goods and capital 
market performance they are vulnerable to external pressure. This was 
an overwhelming problem for East Central European states once their 
regional economic network collapsed, given the Cold War barriers to 
their entry to Western markets and their debt problems. It was less of a 
medium-term problem for Russia because of its export-earning capac- 
ity. 

2. Linkage: this refers to the tendencies of domestic groups within the 
target state to identify with the interests and outlook of the Western 
actors. In the Eastern Bloc, the first such groups were intellectuals capti- 
vated by the beauty and elegance of neo-classical and Hayekian econom- 
ics and offered handsome encouragement from the United States. Garton 
Ash has chronicled the vigour of us help in this area in the 1980s.'9 
Some of these intellectuals were true believers in what Lloyd has called 
the new gospel and what the NLR called the cargo cult. The honest and 
ascetic Leszek Balcerowicz 1s surely archetypal ‘here. Others were ambi- 
tious young people. And yet others were communist intellectuals seeing 
what was happening and desperate to gain new credentials: the ‘cynical 
cargo cultists’, in Lloyd’s phrase. But the second group was, through 
slower to move, far more socially weighty: that large minority in the 
region who could hope to become the new propertied class. In East 
Central Europe they have come to see the Western powers and institu- 
tions as their champions and hoped-for future protectors through incor- 
poration into Western institutions. This linkage has been much weaker 
in the case of the aspiring capitalists of Russia. Obviously the role of the 
Western and Western-owned media, with their word-smiths of Eco- 
nomic Reform, have helped to give shape to such groups. 

3. Leverage: this involves the direct use of negative and positive incen- 
tives by Western actors on target governments. My earlier article dealt at 
some length with this. A useful discussion of the instruments available 
for such leverage is David Baldwin's Economic Statecraft. Again, despite 
what Lloyd wrote in his 1992 article to the effect that Russia has become 
the most easily penetrated country, it has actually been far less vulnerable 
to leverage than the states of East Central Europe. It is,-in fact, only by 
appreciating how much less structurally open to Western influence 
Russia has been, that we can grasp the obsession on the part of Western 
governments with Boris Yeltsin. : 





18 For an excellent discussion, see Stephan Haggard and Robert Kaufman, eds, The Politics 
of Economic Adyastment Internatromal Constraints, Distribatroe Conflicts and the Stats, Punce- 
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II. Neo-Liberalism and Liberal-Democratic Values 


Lloyd quite properly links the analytical questions to political positions 
and outlooks. He claims my analysis leads me into the politics of a Zhiri- 
novsky—CPRF club. I am here interested to see where his current commit- 
ment to neo-liberal ‘Economic Reform’ leads him both analytically and 
politically. Many erroneously believe that neo-liberalism is a species of 
liberal politics. In fact, it isn’t a political philosophy at all: it is a project 
for institutional engineering which can be espoused by liberals, conserv- 
atives, assorted authoritarians or fascists. Historically many strands of 
liberalism—especially Anglo-Saxon varieties—have promoted free mar- 
kets. But it is a logical fallacy to conclude that all support for free mar- 
kets entails a necessary commitment to liberal political values. 


The peculiarity of Lloyd’s current thought is that his commitment to the 
neo-liberal project seems to govern every dimension of his outlook. It 
enters his very cognition. Thus, for Lloyd, the political landscape is 
structured by where people stand on his project. Those who say it is good 
are in one camp; and those who say it has been bad ın Eastern Europe are 
in another camp, namely the Red—Brown camp, led jointly by Zhirinov- 
sky and the CPRF. 


ay 

Yet the Red-Brown coalition exists only in Lloyd’s mind. In actual 
Russian politics, there is Yeltsin, whom Lloyd supports. And there 1s 
Zhirinovsky, who declared at his party conference this year that he will 
also back Yeltsin against the Communists. But would Lloyd wish me to 
return his compliment by assuring readers that he 1s not an anti-Semite? 
Meanwhile, in the real Eastern Europe there are people of every political 
tendency, Left Right and Centre in growing numbers, on the streets, for- 
eign offices, economic ministries and even central banks who have con- 
tempt for the project Lloyd has championed. Every serious observer or 
even casual reader of voting results knows this. 


I argued in my earlier article that Western neo-liberals have down-played 
democratic and liberal political development in the East, urging us to ban- 
ish conceri about such matters until ‘Economic Reform’ is completed. In 
essence, they have said that the success of their neo-liberal institutional ends 
is the precondition for consolidating liberal-democratic means and proce- 
dures. With this form of thought, they have justified to themselves a largely 
agnostic and Machiavellian attitude towards the political means to achieve 
their institutional-engineering goals. It is a ‘dialectical’ style of thinking for 
decollectivisation reminiscent of Stalinism in the days of collectivization. 
Lloyd gives ample illustration of this style of thought. He believed in 1992 
that ST was a programme that ‘no democratic electorate would tolerate for 
half a year. Yet if it fails there will be no democmacy.° So, to give the 
Russian people democracy, the West must undemocratically ram ST down 
their throats. Furthermore: ‘In this system, Yeltsin is first and last and his 
adherence to reform is, ultimately all that keeps it going.” 


Lloyd’s 1992 prediction that the electorate would repudiate the govern- 
ment’s programme was fully born out in 1993. In the spring of that year 
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the Economist urged Yeltsin to respond by overthrowing the constitution. 
This Yeltsin did in the autumn, provoking a violent response from some 
parliamentary leaders. Lloyd still goes along with this. He says Yeltsin had 
a plebiscitary mandate from the referendum. But he knows the referendum 
result was vitiated by government fraud and in any case gave no authority 
for overthrowing the constitution. Lloyd says the constitution was a 
‘patched up version of the Soviet era constitution’, which did not clearly 
demarcate the rights and duties of different instances of government. Both 
these features are more typical of constitutions—take the us or France or 
Ttaly—than atypical. You have a constitutional court to settle such mat- 
ters. Yeltsin abolished that too. But Lloyd cannot grasp thar this 1s a prob- 
lem. The only salient issue for him is whether we support Rutskoi or 
Yeltsin. The possibility of opposing Yeltsin's coup without in any way sup- 
porting Rutskoi’s tactics, methods or ideas seems inconceivable for Lloyd. 


The Right to Interfere 


The utter lack of respect shown by the international activists of neo-liber- 
alism for the views and values of the local populations is now exacting its 
electoral price. In response, some Western neo-liberals propose more 
active Western intervention. Michael Ignatieff’s conclusion in the article 
Lloyd seeks to defend proposes precisely that. As Lloyd says, Ignatieff’s 
piece is mainly a review of Gellner. But the last two pages move onto 
Western strategy. And Ignatieff calls unambiguously for bureaucratic 
intervention by Western states in the internal political and civic affairs of 
these countries: to fund the media, maintain ties with oppositions, give 
aid to strengthen the courts, judiciary and police and to ‘search for part- 
ners outside the state’. This is quite simply the voice of someone who 
has internalized the characteristic forms of what Huntington calls us pen- 
etration. 


Lloyd says I must be claiming that the managers of the Western inter- 
vention in Eastern Europe after the fall of Communism are deeply cyni- 
cal manipulators. But, thanks to Marx, Western social science has 
become more sophisticated than that over the last hundred years. We 
now have the sociology of knowledge and some understanding of the role 
of ideology. There is artfulness in Lloyd’s reply but no trace of cynicism. 


The earlier 1990s in Eastern Europe was not just a missed opportunity 
for Europe. It was an ugly business. There was a sudden power vacuum in 
the region and in the West, imperial impulses swept all others aside. 
Great damage was needlessly done and Western policy makers are now 
minded to blame the victims. At least the old juridical imperialisms had 
to assume some responsibility for developments within their jurisdic- 
tions. Neo-classical imperialism promotes the juridical sovereignty of 
Nation states to escape responsibility for the power it exercises over their 
political economies, and it cloaks its moves in the secrecy of decision- 
making within opaque, unaccountable multilateral organizations. 
Lastly, it promotes the myth that the world 1s no longer governed by the 
political power of imperial states but by technologically driven, modern- 
izing forces of globalized production. 


m Michael Ignatieff, ‘On Crvil Society’, Forage Affasrs, March—Apml 1995, pp. 135-6 
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Why Gorbachev Fatled 


At the height of perestroika, Mikhail Gorbachev had a dream. The famil- 
iar system of one-party rule would smoothly open up to allow for the free 
play of other political forces, and, in the strange new world of electoral 
competition, the Communist Party would remain the voters’ favourite. 
Faced for the first time in their lives with a genuine choice, Russians 
would plump for the people they knew. Power would stay with the old 
elite, enhanced now by an enormous boost to its legitimacy. 


Seven years later, and after a few electoral false starts, Boris Yeltsin 
appears to have made the Gorbachev dream come true. After a tumul- 
tuous presidency, he has prepared the ground for the Communists to win 
a nation-wide poll and return to power. Like one of those frequent ‘times 
of trouble’ in Russian history, the Yeltsin period may come to be seen as 
just another chaotic interregnum. Boris the Intemperate, the last of the 
Bolsheviks, will recede into oblivion, and Russia’s enduring pattern of 
evolutionary authoritarianism and economic autarky will be restored. 


Of course, in a few weeks time this scenario may tum out to be fanciful if 
the Communists fall short of their target. But even if they do, the Com- 
munist restoration has gone further than anyone predicted even three 
years ago. It is not just that the Communists, now transformed into Rus- 
sian gasxdarstvexashi (statists), are profiting from a popular wave of revul- 
sion at the collapse in living standards brought about by Yeltsin's 
neo-liberal market experiment. Yeltsin’s reforms, in particular the priva- 
tization measures of 1992 and 1993, have produced the synthesis which 
has enabled the old system's economic and political managers to find a 
comfortable role for themselves in new post-totalitarian conditions. Far 
from emasculating the Communist bureaucracy, as his Western backers 
hoped, Yeltsin has helped to make Russian ‘democracy’ safe for it. 


To judge how far Yeltsin has completed a key part of the evolving Gor- 
bachev project, one can now turn to Gorbachev's memoirs published in 
Russian and‘German and due out in English later this year.* They com- 
plement and enlarge on the two brief and breathless essays he wrote in 
the heat of the moment after the August 1991 coup and the collapse of 
the Soviet Union in December that year. They also build on his substan- 
tial 1987 volume, Perastrotka.” 


1 Michail Gorberschow, Zea 1 Reformy, Novos, Moscow 1995; Erremersagex, Siedler 
Verlag, Berlin 1995, ISBN 3—88680—524-7 References are to the German edition. 
? Mikhail Gorbachev, Peratrorke: New Thrnkeug for our Country and the World, London 1987. 
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The new material covers in extensive detail Gorbachev's economic 
reform, the name of which is conventionally translated as ‘restructuring’, 
though ‘transformation’ is probably a better word. Other participants, 
notably Nikolai Ryzhkov and Yegor Ligachev, have already written their 
accounts. Like theirs, Gorbachev's version is largely a self-justification. 
He sheds relatively little light on the thinking of other members of the 
Politburo and mainly records his own views. Even with hindsight, Gor- 
bachev remains a man of discretion, and his wordy style masks an innate 
terseness. Although known to have an explosive temper, he maintains an 
even tone throughout the book, and rarely describes moments of con- 
cern, despair, or rage—of which there must have been many. For those 
who want lively observations or telling insights about colleagues, this 
book will be a disappointment. It reinforces the view that Gorbachev 
“was not a good judge of character or 2 man who made friends out of 


colleagues. 
The Psychology of Perestroika 


Admissions of mistakes are equally rare. Yet, precisely because of Gorba- 
chev’s low-key emotional tone, when admissions of error do come, they 
have particular force, like the ‘strategic miscalculation of dramatic pro- 
portions’ to which he confesses more than three hundred pages into his 
book: ‘Looking back at my role in the first stage of the economic reform, 
I must admit we unquestionably underestimated the conflicting factors. 
We laboured too long under the illusion that the problems arose from 
the psychological difficulties of Party officials’ (p. 352). 


Gorbachev does not elaborate the point, but this was probably the cen- 
tral illusion which led to perestrorka’s collapse. It was a political misun- 
derstanding under which most of Gorbachev's associates laboured ın 
equal degrees. For almost three years they behaved as though the leader- 
ship only needed to admit publicly that the Soviet Union faced serious 
problems, and then enunciate a solution. Party officials and economic 
managers would rally round. This was an extraordinarily naive assump- 
tion, though widely held. Partly ıt arose from the myth that Soviet 
society had eliminated all non-antagonistic contradictions. Different 
interest groups might still exist but the conflicts between them could be 
resolved without difficulty. There was also the view that any Soviet gov- 
ernment was enormously powerful, if not omnipotent. What it decreed 
would unfailingly be done. 


If there were to be resistance, 1t would come from a few ‘conservatives’ at 
the top, unable for quasi-biological reasons to grasp the scale of the nec- 
essary change. The stagnation of the later Brezhnev years, Andropov’s 
brief reform effort which was cut short by his kidney collapse, and Cher- 
nenko’s embarrassing ınterlude seemed to confirm the thesis that a new 
generation was all that was required to set the solutions in motion. This 
was the mind-set when Gorbachev came to power ın 1985. Below the 
level of the Politburo, the leading members of the political establish- 
ment, as well as the economic specialists in the academic institutes, 


> Yegor Ligachev, Inssde Gorbachev's Kromlsa, New York 1993. Nikole: Ryzhkov, Peres- 
brotha’ Istorrya predate’ sty, Moscow 1992 
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breathed a collective sigh of relief. A man from their own generation, 
whose analysis of the Soviet economy’s problems was shared by them- 
selves, had taken the helm and would give the signal. 


The old blanket methods of achieving growth had run their course. The 
share of defence spending in the economy was accelerating too fast, and 
the decline in world oil prices was cutting into Soviet export earnings. 
The task was to impose a new way of accumulating savings and raising 
labour productivity. The problem had first been identified during 
Andropov’s rule and the device chosen to deal with it was sskoreniye 
(acceleration). It was a classic technocratic solution. Investment would 
be channelled to the machine-building industry, particularly electrical 
engineering, electronics, instrument-making, and machine-tools in the 
hope of boosting labour productivity. 


Gorbachev's first measures were based on this concept of sshkorentys. 
Perestroika was little more than a sound-bite, a public-relations syn- 
onym of xskorearys. If it meant anything at all, perestroika seemed to be 
an exhortation for people at all levels to work harder, now that it was per- 
missible to acknowledge problems publicly. Gorbachev's televised walk- 
abouts, as he darted round the country in 1985 listening to ordinary 
Soviet people’s complaints, symbolized the change. From the local Party 
secretary to the worker on the factory floor, people were invited to set 
aside their sloppy habits, roll up their sleeves, and get on with the job. In 
the jargon coined by the pro-perestroika sociologist, Tatyana Zaslav- 
skaya, the Party now recognized the ‘human factor’.4 There was to be a 
new social‘ contract. From the top, the Party leadership would ensure 
‘that the surplus extracted from wskorenrye’s expected productivity gains 
would go into the much-neglected consumer-goods sector rather than 
defence. At the bottom, people would willingly suggest ways of improv- 
ing work practices. To be sure, there were occasional old reflexes, like the 
anti-alcohol campaign with its echoes of ancient calls for sterner disci- 
pline. But this was a short-lived aberration, a minor blip in the overall 
intention to use consensual methods in the ‘perfecting’ of socialism. 


‘The Consequences of Repression 


In the light of our knowledge of how quickly obstacles arose in peres- 
troika’s path, the naiveté of the original scheme may seem incredible. Yet 
ic is hard for outsiders to imagine how cripplingly distorting Stalinism 
was. It was not just the repression of dissidents and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of other innocents who were sent by the dictator to che camps. 
Long after Stalin’s death, it continued to affect the entire ruling elite, 
leaving them in ignorance of the real trends in Soviet society and essen- 
tially unpolitical. 


Under Brezhnev, the arbitrariness of Stalin's repression lightened, and it 
was possible for some sort of intra-elite discussion and analysis to 
develop, albeit behind closed doors. But it 1s important not to exaggerate 
this. The suffocating need to show conformity survived throughout the 


4 Tacyana Zaslavskaya, ‘Chelovecheskii Faktor rarvitiya ekooomuki i sotsial’naya speared- 
livost’, Kesearensst, 00.13, 1986. 
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Brezhnev era, as Gorbachev’s memoirs show. If Khrushchev’s memoirs 
gave the first and almost only account of Stalin's inner circle by a con- 
temporary, Gorbachev's book throws grim light on the stilted habits of 
Brezhnevism. The leadership understood court intrigue. They did not 
understand politics. 


Even as the Party secretary for Stavropol and a member of the Central 
Committee, Gorbachev could only travel outside his region with permis- 
sion from the Central Committee apparatus in Moscow. In one telling 
anecdote, he reveals how he complained of these and other restrictions to 
Alexei Kosygin, the Prime Minister, who was travelling through Stavro- 
pol: “He Listened in silence, smiled briefly at my eagerness, but showed 
no desire to discuss the issue. He well understood how to keep quiet’ (p. 
152). Later, when he was promoted into the Politburo, Gorbachev saw 
the coldness and impersonality of its members’ behaviour to each other. 
He was shocked by the fact that Brezhnev did not interrupt his holiday 
to return to Moscow for the funeral of Fyodor Kulakov, the secretary for 
agriculture. In another passage, Gorbachev describes how he invited 
Andropov and his wife to Sunday lunch at his dacha. The KGB chief 
declined with the comment, “The gossip will immediately start tomor- 
row. Who? Where? Why? What did they talk about?’ (p. 187). 


The mind-set survived long after glasnost. Gorbachev says he did not 
dare to ask for the file on his own grandfather, who suffered in the 
purges, until 1991. Even after losing power, Gorbachev destroyed some 
of his diaries for fear that a rampant and vindictive Yeltsin would seize 
them. These reflexes of caution and fear are a salutary reminder. Now 
that the totalitanan system is over, there is a natural tendency for sur- 
vivors to exaggerate how much dissarisfaction they felt at the time and to 
claim there was more debate beneath the surface than in fact there was. 
More discussion was undoubtedly going on below the level of the 
Politburo than among the gerontocrats on top, but it needs to be kept in 
proportion. It was low-key, veiled, and usually based on the same illu- 
sions as those from which Gorbachev himself suffered. 


However widespread the perception was that the old system was stag- 
pant, attempts to reform it were bound to provoke resistance. Gorbachev 
never appreciated how deep the resistance was, nor did he find the best 
methods for reducing it. Gorbachev's way of handling it was the classic 
Stalinist response—Remove the Saboteurs—albeit executed in a humane 
and civilized manner. He used one tactic after another to send opponents 
into retirement. Western Sovietologists and other analysts admired his 
manoeuvring. Here was a Kremlin insider who really knew how to 
manipulate the General Secretary’s unique powers as a political comman- 
der-in-chief. 


Party Clones 


It took Gorbachev three years to realize that, however often he changed 
the people, the men who replaced them were clones of their predecessors. 
This was the discovery which led him to his most fateful decision. In 
June 1988, he used the Nineteenth Party Congress to announce the 
establishment of a revamped Soviet parliament, a Congress of People’s 
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Deputies, most of whose membership would be directly elected in a free 
poll. The aim of the move was to create a new power structure which 
would compete with the Communist Party apparatus. 


The 1988 decision marked the effective end of perestroika, at least in the 
sense that it had hitherto been designed as a top-down process managed 
by the Party machine. In this review, I concentrate mainly on the period 
between 1985 and 1988 since these were the years when Gorbachev and 
his team had some chance of controlling events. After that, the process 
overwhelmed them. Before June 1988, the Party leadership had time 
and social stability on its side. After June 1988, Gorbachev lost control. 
If there had previously been scope for strategic thinking, this now 
became almost impossible. Gorbachev was increasingly forced to react 
and improvise. Running the country was reduced to crisis management 
on a day-to-day basis. 


If June 1988 was the turning point, what should Gorbachev have done 
differently to overcome 1t? On this crucial point, Gorbachev himself has 
relatively little to say in his memoirs. His argument, more by implica- 
tion than direct analysis, is that his options were minimal given the 
objective problems he faced. Having earlier explained hus difficulties as 
coming from sabotage and resistance by Party officials, he slips into 
more gloomy ruminations about the generational damage done to Soviet 
people by the destruction of the peasantry, decades of repression, and 
what he derides as the mentality of egalitarianism. 


Some critics have suggested Gorbachev should have soldiered on with a 
Chinese variant of reform by limiting himself to economic change. He 
describes his own initial strategy as being similar to Deng Xiaoping’s 
(p.326) and concedes that Alexander Yakovlev and Vadim Medvedev 
urged him to go further faster. But the problem in the economics-only 
strategy which Gorbachev adopted at the beginning was not its speed, 
but its approach. It was aimed exclusively at ‘modernizing’ industry, 
whereas a key part of the Chinese reform was in the agricultural sector 
with the transformation of the collective farms and the introduction of 
the ‘responsibility system’, based on market incentives. Agriculture had 
been Gorbachev's main area of expertise before he became General 
Secretary, but he seemed to drop it with alacrity as soon as he could. He 
bad been to Hungary and made admiring noises about the Hungarian 
system of farm co-operatives but felt they could not be copied ın the 
ussR. Only in July 1988 did he begin to talk at Politburo sessions of 
‘giving land to the peasants’, as he recounts in his memoirs, but his tone 
was one of frustration. He envies China for having done it, whereas in 
Russia it was impossible, Gorbachev writes, because ‘people look on 
businessmen as filthy money-grubbers’ (p. 387). 


The Limits to Reform 
Gorbachev’s neo-liberal critics put the blame for his failure on the lack of 


privatization throughout the economy. Vladimir Mau, one of Yegor 
Gaidar’s admirers,’ lists four key problems in the Gorbachev economic 
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strategy. Arguing that only a full-scale switch to a market economy 
could have worked, Mau cites the various taboos which perestroika failed 
to broach: competition between enterprises, ownership, price liberaliza- 
tion, and the need to accept that during a time of economic reform stan- 
dards of living must go down before they can go up. 


Mau is right that Gorbachev did not face up to any of these issues. The 
second phase of his economic reforms which attempted to give more 
rights to individual factories to retain profits and decide how to invest 
them soon ran up against the issue of inter-enterprise competition. 
Gorbachev decried it as ‘factory egoism’. He emptily appealed to man- 
agers and their workforces to show more understanding for the national 
interest. At the same time, he and Nikolai Ryzhkov, the Prime Minister, 
reversed themselves. Although their decentralization scheme had cut 
into the powers of the State Planning Commission, they imposed in its 
place a series of delivery orders which enterprises had to fulfil before 
going on with their ‘free’ production. 


Mau is also right to emphasize that Gorbachev never seriously consid- 
ered privatization as the basic principle underlying the whole economy, 
though he accepted it at the margin as a way of encouraging new busi- 
ness. The 1987 Law on Co-operation gave the green light to small busi- 
nesses, disguised as co-operatives. The Law on Individual Labour 
Activity allowed people to offer goods and services, provided they were 
not employing ‘hired labour’ but only themselves or their families. But 
the central area for reform was the large stare enterprises. Looked at 
purely as a political device for winning the elite to the side of reform, a 
system for privatizing these enterprises clearly had merit. Yeltsin’s deci- 
sion to open the floodgates for privare ownership was widely welcomed 
by sections of the old Soviet economic management. It helps to explain 
the paradox with which I began this review: Yeltsin completed the 
Gorbachev revolution by giving Soviet managers a reason to support 
rather than resist economic change. They were offered a way to keep their 
jobs and enormously increase their wealth. 


A Communist victory in the presidential election this June will not seek 
to reverse this. Indeed, it will safeguard it, which explains why an 
increasing number of Russian industrialists are shifting their support 
away from Viktor Chernomyrdin’s government to Gennady Zyuganov, 
and why Yeltsin has already moved to counter this political trend by 
dumping neo-liberal ministers like Anatoly Chubais in favour of Vladi- 
mir Kadannikov, the former manager of the giant Lads car plant. 


But the significance of Russia’s privatization process is not the number of 
enterprises which have been denationalized—about which Chubsis con- 
stantly boasts—but the method of privatization used. The reality is that 
Chubais suffered defeat after defeat. Pressure from Yeltsin's opponents in 
the Russian parliament ensured that most firms were not sold to the 
highest bidder, but were taken over by work-force buy-outs ın which the 
existing management plus workers took a majority share-holding. A 
kind of Russian Esop (employee share-owning partnership), this was 
known as Option Two in the legislation which went through the Duma 
in 1992. 
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The law allowed work-forces to vote for the form of privatization they 
wanted. Under Option Two they could decide to take a controlling share, 
set at 51 per cent, under preferential terms. By December 1992, 60 per 
cent of large firms with over a thousand employees and 70 per cent of 
firms with more than two hundred employees had chosen Option Two.$ 
Chubais was forced to accept Option Two, which allowed him to keep 
the power to decide which enterprises to privatize and when, but denied 
him the crucial say over how each enterprise ran its own privatization 
process. For managers, the option of a work-force buy-out was preferable 
to losing control to outsiders. Even if it meant ceding nominal joint 
decision-making with workers, managers were confident they could 
handle this as smoothly as they bad handled earlier Soviet efforts at 
works’ councils and shop-floor elections of general directors. This was 
evident when J attended the first share-holders’ meeting of the Vladimir 
Tractor Factory in June 1993. It was held appropriately in the local foot- 
ball stadium with workers voting like fans for their home team, led by 


the existing manager, against a challenge from an outsider backed by 
unknown investment funds. The local manager easily won. 


Managers also favoured Option Two because they were sure they could 
gradually buy up shares from workers who in the new climate of auster- 
ity and inflation would prefer a quick cash return. The real issue was 
whether old or new management would control the firm, which in many 
enterprises boiled down to a struggle between Russian managers or for- 
eign investors. In as much as Zyuganov clearly favours Russia’s national 
capitalists over foreign penetration of Russian industry, this gives him a 
further basis of electoral support. 


. Incentives and Punishment 


During the Gorbachev period, these choices were still over the horizon. 
When Mau and other members of the Gaidar team criticize Gorbachev 
for failing to privatize, they are right in the sense that Gorbachev never 
looked for a set of iecentrves to encourage the old elite to change, beyond a 
vague appeal to duty, patriotism, and a vulgarized definition of peres- 
troika, which was little more than moral rearmament. Gorbachev's 
approach, both in the economic and political fields, was essentially puni- 
tive. First he tried to punish individuals by removing recalcitrant 
regional and local Party secretaries. Then he tried to remove Gosplan. 
Finally, when the Party itself stood in his way, he punished it by creating 
one rival centre of power after another, the new Soviet parliament in 
1988, and the presidency in 1990. The coup de grêce came in August 
1991 when he resigned and urged the Central Committee to dissolve 
rtself. 


How much scope was there to use incentives rather than ‘punishment’? 
Were there economic stimuli other than privatization which could have 
bought opponents off? The system of Party privileges for political and 
economic managers, which Yeltsin, ın his early populist period, made a 
name for himself by attacking, certainly needed overhaul. Rewards were 
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routine, automatit, and unaccountable. If Gorbachev had found a clear 
and quantifiable way of linking managerial pay to economic perfor- 
mance, he might have driven more of a wedge into the elite to separate 
the modernizers from the deadbeats rather than allowing them all to coa- 
lesce against him. Alternatively, or in tandem with an incentive-based 
reform, he should have tried to mobilize perestroika’s supporters at the 
grassroots as a counter-weight to reaction. If he had vigorously promoted 
the system of workers’ collectives and accountable elected directors so 
that ıt functioned as a genuine ‘parliament of the enterprise’, he might 
have had more success in raising productivity and efficiency. But his 
technocratic instincts and the fear of stirring up activity among the 
Party’s rank and file, let alone beyond its ranks, restrained him. 


He also should have tackled the excessive monopolization of the Soviet- 
Russian economy. His attacks on incipient ‘factory egoism’ suggest he 
never saw the high degree of monopolization as a problem. Although he 
paid lip service to decentralization, he appeared to fear it more than its 
opposite. Yegor Gaidar, by contrast, understood that the monopoly sys- 
tem was a problem but underestimated its strength. He thought the act 
of freeing prices in Januaty 1992 would force Russian enterprises to 
become competitive willy-nilly. It was a disastrous mistake. Monopo- 
listic firms raised their prices which rippled through the economy, lead- 
ing to hyper-inflation, the devaluation of individual savings, a collapse 
in output, the sinking of the rouble, and a mountain of inter-enterprise 
debt which the government eventually had to write off. 


The problem with the Gorbachev project was that it was technocratic 
and eclectic. He wanted to improve the economy, and ‘democratize’ 
Soviet society without having a more focused vision of how this should 
be done given the realities of the Russian and Soviet tradition. Behind 
his talk of ‘the human factor’ and ‘universal human values’, there was 
very little ideological substance except a vague concept of socialism as a 
platform for guaranteeing an undefined social justice and a meritocratic, 
at times Thatcherite, contempt for ‘egalitarianism’ and collective 
endeavour. The Russian ‘conservatives’ soon began to sense this. When 
Gorbachev talked about the Soviet past, he found it increasingly hard to 
name anything of value except sacrifice and rapid industrialization. Gor- 
bachev’s frequent references to the need for Russia to become a ‘civilized’ 
society fed the impression that, in his view, the country had no intrinsic 
values, and allowed him to be perceived increasingly as a destroyer—an 
image which Yeltsin also quickly earned. 


Gorbachev’s Errors 


In the political field, Gorbachev made a similar series of mistakes. He 
preferred top-down solutions to the harder task of mobilizing support 
from independent actors. Within the Party, he too often fell back on the 
enormous inherent authority of the General Secretary to ram through his 
policies. Later, when he accepted the concept of a multi-party system, he 
was unable to develop sensible alliances or make use of rules which 
would allow those who broadly agreed with him to organize successfully. 
Even while he was trying to push the Communist Party to the sidelines 
in 1990, he resolutely refused to reduce its power by splitting it and 
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creating a reform wing. This was a fatal mistake. He appeared to hope 
that the conservatives would walk out in disgust, leaving him in control 
of the Party machine. He was slow to see the significance of the creation 
of a Russian Communist Party to which most regional branches 
switched their allegiance. He refused to go along with demands made by 
the faction known as the Democratic Platform for the Party machine to 
be dismantled by withdrawing the Party from its dominant role in the 
work-place and institutions such as the army and the KGB so that it 
would become an exclusively parliamentary vehicle. Instead, Gorbachev 
did his best to undermine the Democratic Platform by making it hard 
for them to elect delegates to the crucial, and as it turned out, final Party 
Congress in July 1990. In his memoirs he barely mentions the Demo- 
‘cratic Platform. 


Gorbachev's defenders would no doubt argue that my judgement is too 
severe. Archie Brown was one of the earliest Gorbachev fans and remains 
a staunch defender today, though his new book The Gorbachev Factor con- 
cedes that, on economic policy and ın handling the nationalist upsurge 
inside the ussr, Gorbachev failed.” Nevertheless, in his argument, these 
failures are easily outweighed by Gorbachev's success ın democratizing 
Russia and ending the Cold War. 


Leaving foreign policy aside for the moment, the political case in 
Gorbachev's favour rests on two basic points: Gorbachev did not have to 
start the reform, and, when it began to run out of control, he could have 
tried to use repressive means to stop it. Both points are true, and Gorba- 
chev’s place in history is assured. But they are insufficient. Gorbachev's 
prime purpose in starting the reform was economic, and he must be 
judged quite harshly for his lack of positive results. Liberalizing the 
country’s political system was done primarily as a way of helping the eco- 
nomic reform and only later became a substitute for ic when Gorbachev 
felt there was no other way to get tangible results from the perestroika 
’ experiment. He proved himself a great facilitator, but he was weak in the 
normal qualities of politics. He was a poor judge of other people. He did 
not have the skills to build and maintain a reliable coalition of support- 
ers. He failed to articulate a strategy and was excessively inconsistent in 
his arguments and tactics. 


The memoirs tend to reinforce these weaknesses. Perhaps because Gorba- 
chev destroyed many of his diaries, the book has a kind of frustratingly 
floating quality which makes it hard to follow his intellectual and politi- 
cal development. This is not a contemporary blow-by-blow insider's 
account of the debates which raged within the Politburo. These must 
have been dramatic yet, for the most part, Gorbachev gives little of their 
flavour. Nor 1s the book an effort to look back in tranquillity and trace 
how Gorbachev's thinking changed over his six years of power. To take 
just one example, he writes, referring to 1989, thar ‘the creation of a law- 
based state and a socially-oriented market economy remained our goal.’ 
The reader is entitled to ask when these became the goal. The book does 
not systematically attempt to evaluate Gorbachev's failures and suc- 
cesses. There is altogether too much Gorbachev here: he gives chunks of 
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his speeches without explaining in detail the counter-arguments of his 
opponents. At the same time, he ungenerously underplays the role of 
advisors like Georgy Shakhnazarov, Anatoly Chernyayev, and Alexander 
Yakovlev. The omission of Yakovlev may be due to pique, since the two 
men have fallen out, but Shakhnazarov and Chernyayev have remained 
loyal to the end. They deserve better than this. 


The End of the Soviet Union 


When it comes to the separate fields of foreign policy and the break-up 
of the Soviet Union, Gorbachev's book is open to the same criticisms. He 
gives too little chapter and verse, skates over the contending arguments, 
and is over-anxious to justify the results. On the unification of Germany, 
for example, and the incorporation of the former German Democratic 
Republic into NATO as part of the newly-united country, we learn more 
of the process from the American account by Beschloss and Talbott than 
from Gorbachev.® They interviewed the Bush Administration’s top 
insiders and looked at Soviet as well as us documents. At one point, 
Beschloss and Talbott recount how, at a summit meeting in Washington 
in May 1990, Gorbachev unexpectedly departed from the Politburo’s 
instructions, stunning his advisers. He had been warned not to counte- 
nance German membership but to try to insist on a formula for joint 
membership in the Warsaw Pact and NATO. Gorbachev's account skates 
over this retreat, and says nothing of the Politburo reaction when he 
returned home. 


He also omits to mention the visit made to Moscow by Horst Telschik, 
Chancellor Kohl’s special adviser, at which Bonn offered to finance Soviet 
troops in the GDR and then help to build them housing in the ussr when 
they were redeployed. In essence, Gorbachev confines himself to saying 
that Moscow could not stand in the way of history by resisting German 
unification. It would also lay a new and better basis for Soviet-German 
relations. His treatment of this crucial area typifies the general picture 
which emerges of his chapters on foreign policy. He projects an image of 
sweet reasonableness—largely designed, one presumes, for the Western 
audience who are far more likely to buy his memoirs than his compatri- 
ots—when one has to assume he must have felt a combination of rage 
and impotence as one position after another was given up. 


In the first stage of perestroika in international relations, Gorbachev had 
the initiative. His determination to end the superpower arms race, 
develop a series of arms-control treaties, and look for negotiated settle- 
ments to the various regional conflicts in which Moscow and Washing- 
ton were engaged, caught the Reagan administration off balance. 
Gorbachev's policy was one of creative unilateralism, using an initial 
change of strategy to foster a mutually reinforcing policy of reciprocal 
concessions. 


When it came to Eastern Europe, there was no such dynamic. From the 
beginning, it was uncompensated retreat. Gorbachev announced a policy 
of non-interventionism and then let matters take their course. He 
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assumed, just as he did in the ussr, that the promulgation of reform 
would somehow automatically make the communist reformers popular, 
a strategy which once again showed his misunderstanding of politics. He 
did not realize that it would launch a far more complex dynamic. In his 
memoirs, the policy of non-interventionism is couched in exclusively 
idealistic terms, as a kind of recognition of guilt for the numerous Soviet 
interventions. This appears to be a cover for the fact that Gorbachev did 
not foresee that the Soviet position would unravel. He never tried to 
achieve a negotiated withdrawal from Eastern Europe, while retaining 
close trade and other links, and avoiding the precipitate collapse of 
Comecon and a catastrophic decline in output, from which Eastern 
Europe suffered as much as the Soviet Union. Nor did he use the decolo- 
nization process to insist on matching Western changes which would 
have put flesh on Gorbachev's appeal for a ‘common European home’ 
and thereby negotiate a new security architecture for Europe. Instead, we 
see the continuation of an essentially anti-Russian NATO, the only change 
being that the alliance plans to expand. 


If the impression of Soviet policy ın Eastern Europe at the time was one 
of abdication—and the memoirs contain nothing to alter that view— 
Gorbachev's policy towards the Baltic republics tended to the opposite 
extreme: a refusal to understand and accept the local demand for sover- 
- eignty and a counter-productive effort to maintain tight Soviet control. 
At heart he was, and remains, a Russian imperialist. His handling of the 
Baltic issue in these memoirs is as one-sided as it was at the time. He 
begins his excursion into what he calls the ‘Lithuanian syndrome’ with 
the comments, ‘Many dramatic moments of Russian history are bound 
up with Lithuania. One of them is that the future of our country was 
basically played out on the Lithuamian testing range’. These banal sen- 
tences show his inability to appreciate Lithuanians’ grievances in any 
depth but also his insistence on seeing everything in the light of how to 
preserve the union. He was obsessed with ‘macro-politics’ and under- 
valued Lithuanian history, from the Soviet annexation in 1940 to the 
persecution of local communists or the repression associated with collec- 
tivization of agriculture in the 19508, all of which remained strong in 
the memory of the people he was dealing with—from the local 
Communist Party leader Brazauskas to the nationalist Landsbergis. He 
continually describes the supporters of independence as ‘separatists’ and 
calls the Lithuanian intelligentsia, whom he met on his last trip to 
Vilnius in January 1990, ‘fanatical’ whereas, by contrast, ‘it was rela- 
tively easy to reach an understanding with the peasants, because their 
practical sense enabled them to see the negative consequences of a break 
with Russia’ (p. 1013). i 


Given the importance of the Soviet collapse, Gorbachev's account here is 
surprisingly brief. Less than a tenth of this 1,100-page volume is 
devoted to the fate of the Soviet Union, perhaps because his policies were 
such a marked failure. We get no answer to the question of who ordered 
the use of force and why, at Tbilisi in April 1989, Baku in January 1990, 
or Vilnius in January 1991. Gorbachev passes blandly over them all, 
either ignoring the controversy or repeating what was published at the 
time. He makes no mention of the proposal, disclosed a year later by 
Vitaly Ignatienko, his then press secretary, that he fly to Vilnius after the 
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`., television-tower shootings, acknowledge Lithuania’s independence and 


pay his respects to the dead. Gorbachev reportedly agreed, bút was later 
advised by his security ministers not to go. A collection of documents, 
including transcripts of Politburo meetings which the Gorbachev Foun- 
dation released last year provides more inside detail on the tone of some 


`of the discussions on the national question, though it still sheds no light 
`on the cases where force was used. From it, for example, we learn that 


Nikolai Ryzhkov as early.as November 1989 foresaw that the Baltics 


would lead the way to total disintegration— We should not be afraid of 


the Baltics, but of Russia and Ukraine. The smell of complete collapse is 
in the air’.? Ryzhkov went on to-say—a point which Gorbachev never 
seemed to grasp—that many Russians living in the Baltics were moving 
towards unity with the local population in their demands for indepen- 


Could Gorbachev have saved the union by conceding Baltic indepen- 


dence ın 1989? The movement for independence was far stronger and 
more popular in the Baltics than in other republics. Early independence 
might have had the effect of recognizing that the Baltic republics were a 
special case before the ‘parade of sovereignties’ reached Russia itself and 
became a weapon in Yeltsin’s drive for power. The question remains 
open, like so many others in this long but frequently empty-book. 
ee 
? Soya mezho bylo sokbrexst, White Book of Documents and Facts about M.S. Gorba- 
chev's Policy for Reforming and Preserving a Multinational State), published for the 
Gorbachev Foundation by Apeel’—85, Moscow 1995, p. 76. ; 
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Julian Stallabrass 


In and Out of Love with Damien Hirst 


On weekends at the Tate Gallery, long queues of pretty young, pretty cool 
people would form before two tall glass cases arranged to make a narrow 
corridor. Each case contained one half of a cow which had been split 
lengthways from nose to tail, and the queue was for the privilege of walk- 
ing between them to closely examine the innards. This, and a calf similarly 
treated, which formed the. work Mother and Child, Divided, were Damien 
Hirst’s contribution to the 1995 Turner Prize exhibition—as it had been 
to the Venice Biennale two years earlier. If a point of the work was to make 
people behave in this way, then it would have been a good joke; but there 
are reasons to think that it was rather more earnest than this." 


The Turner Prize is a hype-generating exercise for the Tate and the con- 
temporary art world, an annual award to British artists under the age of 
fifty for particular exhibitions or other contributions to the art scene; 
unlike the Booker, it 1s more the endorsement of a reputation than an 
individual work, so its temporal aspect is something of a fiction. Hirst 
was awarded the Prize, not for the works displayed, but for various exhi- 
bitions in the Us and Germany, and for his curatorship of the Serpentine 
Gallery exhibition, Same Went Mad, Some Ran Away... Hirst and the Prize 
were made for each other, for both are devoted above all to publicity. Yet, 
when he was nominated in 1992, Hirst failed to win; in the interim, 
something significant may have shifted on the British art scene. 


Bringing corpses into the gallery has made Hirst famous: his most well- 
known work is simply the body of a shark displayed in a large tank of 
formaldehyde, coupled with the title, The Physical Impossibility of Death in 
the Mind of Someone Living—and various ruminants have received similar 
treatment. Grandiose claims are made about this work, both by Hurst 
himself, who never ceases talking about life and death, and by its pro- 
motets. For Virginia Button, one of the Tate’s curators, ‘brutally honest 
and confrontational, he draws attention to the paranoiac denial of death 
that permeates our culture’, and the Prize jury, too, praised the ‘thought- 
fulness of his approach’ and noted that his work continued the long tra- 
dition of art which ‘deals with the issues of life and death’. But, aside 





1] have benefited from conversations with many people about Hirst end the Boush art 
scene. In parncular, I would like to thank David Crawforth, Robert Gamert, Tony Halli- 
day and Naom Siderfin 

2 Virginia Burton, text in the Tate Gallery booklet, The Tura Prize 1995, mp.; Tate 
Gallery press release, Damien Hurst Wins the Turner Poze’, 28 November 1995 
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from these expected puffs, and unusually for a contemporary artist, Hirst 
has received a great deal of attention from the mass media—and not for 
the usual reason, that public money has been ‘wasted’ on his work. Hirst 
is as much or more known for his lifestyle as for his art, and he takes care 
to ensure that the two are thoroughly entangled. In a feature in the Tate 
Magazree a full page illustration was devoted, not to any work of art, but 
to an iconic image of his shaven head sucking on a fag. 


Yet the work is also spectacular and attention-seeking. In one of Hirst’s 
most striking pieces, canvases were hung with chrysalises in a closed 
room; the butterflies, hatched, fed off sugared water, flew, bred and died- 
—+some squashed by art lovers. In a seperate room, their bodies were 
painted into the bright colours of other canvases. The installation was 
called In and Ont of Love (1991) and it was symptomatic of many of the 
recent developments on the British art scene. Non-art objects, or beings, 
are brought into contact with traditional fine-art materials and modes of 
display—the gallery and, more important, the vernissage. Titles are flip, , 
often borrowed from films or songs. Such works face Janus-like in two 
directions at once, but each face looks out upon a different world. They x 
are both easily affecting and coolly ironic, approaching the viewer with a ` 
knowing grin, and commenting simultaneously on the world from 
which their objects are taken and the art world’s deadly, money-spinning 
appropriation of these objects. 


Hirst is only the most celebrated member of a new wave in British art 
which has succeeded in gaining international attention and widening 
the audience for contemporary art. They were formed as the once confi- 
dent and affluent private art market transformed itself following the 
recession from 1989 onwards. Galleries closed or scaled down their activ- 
ities, while some began to turn away from the work of highly expensive 
international stars to young—and much cheaper—home-grown talent. 
Artists often found themselves with large stocks of unsaleable objects 
and nowhere to show them: many ceased making permanent fine-art 
objects—there was a revival of performance work and of transient instal- 
lations—and others made less conventional ones. Artists also became 
their own curators, making shows for themselves and their acquaintances 
in the numerous industrial spaces emptied out by the recession.4 But, 
most of all, there was a turning away from the inward-looking concerns 
of the art world to new subjects, especially to those which might appeal 
to the mass media. This tendency was no avant garde, for it had no coher- 
ent programme, and no mission except success. It was a rapidly changing 
scene where works and reputations were driven by fashion and publicity- 
from venue to venue, courting the growing museum- and gallery-going 
audience. If Hirst’s shark is a symbol of the phenomenon, it is because 
the creature can never be still—it must keep the water flowing over its 
gills—or die: as the artist himself put it, ‘not moving forwards... just 
moving’ .> 





3 Sarah Greenberg, ‘Art Gets ın Your Face’, Tats Mapexrae, no 2, Spring 1994 

4 Hist was prominent in organizing some of the first of these exhibitions, including Freexs 
10 1988 and Madera Madscrme in 1990 

> Cited in Iwona Blazwick, foreword to Institute of Contemporary Arts/Jay Jopling, 
Damsa Hert, London 1991, n.p. 
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Bad Art 


This courting of controversy and publicity was cloaked with an all- 
knowing irony. The artists generally had good formal education, being 
put through sophisticated fine-art courses which informed them about . 
‘Theory’ and the history of the avant garde. They also learned of the 
debilitating situation of high art in this country, besieged by philistin- 
ism and constantly having to defend its most fundamental tenets—not 
that any of this had mattered when it was a world unto itself awash with 
money. A facile postmodernism was the foundation of this art, one which 
took no principle seriously, which did not separate high from mass cul- 
ture and which, given this relativism, accepted the system just as it was, 
and sought only to exploit the chances that change opened up. This new 
art would be quite as dreadful as the philistines said it was, obscene, triv- 
1al, soiled with bodily fluids, and exhibiting a fuck-you attitude, but this 
time deliberately so—it would use their energy and their power in the 
mass media against them. 


But the new British art was not generally seen like this, certainly not at 
first—indeed, if it was to be effective, it could not be. So the defenders of 
traditional art played their role, fulminating against this shocking, pub- 
licly supported non-art. The most infamous of these is Brian Sewell, the 
critic of the Evening Standard who enlivens the homeward journey of Lon- 
don’s commuters with tales of those crazy art-world folks. His anthology 
of reviews, Ax Alphabet of Villains, bears a mock-up of Sewell’s severed 
bust immersed in a Hirst-style tank. At the other extreme, the defenders 
of radical contemporary art were earnest in the new wave’s support. Their 
claims were often quite as ridiculous as those of the conservatives. 


Of their voluminous writing, we may take a few symptomatic examples: 
Andrew Grabam-Dixon asked of the new art, ‘What if—e radical sug- 
gestion, in its own way—the point of making art is, simply, to address 
themes and preoccupations that can be addressed in no other way? ... 
what this new English art speaks of is a faith, of belief in the continuing 
fruitfulness of certain strands of modern art. That, and a certain tolerance 
of spirit: a willingness to recognize that artists should be free to choose 
their own languages, ın accordance with their own expressive needs, 
whatever the fashion of the time.” To look at the work like this is to take 
it at face value—and there is a certain point to doing so. It is to look in 
from the outside, as someone new to high art, or not much immersed in 
the minutiae of the art world, and to see a forthright art which speak of 
death or sex or drugs or junk culture. Such work is certainly liberating 
for the new audience to contemporary art—finally here is an art which 
speaks to everyday concerns in recognizable voices. But when such a 
statement comes from a critic thoroughly immersed in this world, famil- 
iar with the in-fighting, the constant paranoia about putting a foot 
wrong, the parade of fashion victims, it is a perfect exemplar of the mir- 
ror of ideology. 


Likewise, Stuart Morgan, one of the most influential affirmative critics 


oS 
6 Andrew Graham-Dixoa, introduction to Serpentine Gallery, Broks Bxgitsb, London 
1991, n.p. 
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in the country who also uses an all-embracing irony ın his defence, in 
“reviewing the work of various artists who use organic matter—‘Isn’t 
every remnant of life potentially talismanic”’, he asks, quaintly— 
promises us nothing less chan an art which will become an alternative to 
religion, where ‘the sacred and the profane, pollution and the holy, may 
coincide from time to time, and the result may be an ability to change 
our lives.” If some of these defenders are as shrill and defensive as ever, 
this suggests that what the new scene has wrought is not a permanent 
change ın the structure of the art world but a fragile shift in fashion. 


Thinking About Mortality 


Nevertheless, the combination of these critical views—both praising 
and earnest, populist and damning—form a very effective promotional 
machine: for it to function, the art must at least pretend to make grand 
statements, and it must actually be entertaining and engage with issues 
which concern people. Given this, Hirst is a most convenient figure. Just 
as the best Mills and Boon writers are not cynical money-spinners but 
true romantics, Hirst in a naive, sincere way does appear to be caught up 
with the eternal themes of the human condition. In Hirst’s installations, 


Ge 


says Iwona Blazwick: ‘he attempts to encapsulate the dialectical opposi- 


tions and tensions of social relations; of mind and body; of reproductive 
cycles and death throes; of being in and out of love.’ Another Hirst 
installation involving insects was called A Thousand Yaers (1990): within 
its glass frame, flies breed and feed; as they fly between its two sections 
they may enjoy the rotting cow’s head, or be fried by the fly-zapper. Jerry 
Saltz, writing last year, noted that the installation was still running and 
that sixty generations of flies had lived and died within it. This, he says, 
makes you ponder mortality: Hirst ‘gets you to think about the fact that 
of the five billion or so people now on earth, all will be gone within, say, 
100 years. That’s a big thought to have in front of a piece of sculpture.’ 
Mortality is a big subject, but to say simply that a work of art gets you to 
think about it is a small claim. As the American comedian Bill Hicks 
commented about the conservatives’ definition of pornography—mater- 
ial which causes sexual thought—aelmost anything, nding on public 
transport was one of his examples, could cause that. 


Hirst is presented, and presents himself, as ‘one of life’s innocents’, capa- 


ble of re:ntroducing into art ‘emotions long banished as being ın some | 


way embarrassing, curiosity and awe’ so that ‘the gallery is restored to 
one of its least remembered functions—a focus for amazement.’'° Hirst’s 
work does have a highly literal side: the works named after arms (Heckler 
and Cash); the series of bull’s heads, each bearing the name of one of 
Christ’s disciples and all placed in glass cases with white frames except 
for that of Judas, who is framed in black; or the dot paintings named 
after drugs—rectangular ones after medications while all those named 
after controlled substances have irregularly shaped frames—like wild, 
man. But of course, these are all ironic statements. 


7 Stuart Morgan, ‘Semen’s Mission’, Art Mexthly, no 153, February 1992, p. 7. 
? Iwona Blazwick, foreword to Demsa Horst. 
9 Jerry Saltz, ‘More Life: The Work of Damien Hirst’, Art ra America, vol. 83, no. 6 (1995), 





p. 84. 
* Charles Hall, ‘A Sign of Life’, ın Institute of Contemporary Arts, Demsa Hirst. 
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Sarah Kent, the critic of Trs Oxt and another of the proselytizers, works 
hard to fit a mythology into place: the sources of Hirst’s art are to be 
found in his childhood memories, and the artist still looks with a child- 
like, wondering gaze upon the absurd adult world.** Hirst, then, despite 
his Goldsmiths training, serves as the movement’s Douanier Rousseau. 
In line with this, he is marketed not only as a mental innocent, but as a 
class primitive, someone who only got an E in A-level art, and who ‘lives 
on a council estate in Brixton, built in the shape of a vast wall punctu- 
ated by windows—a shut-coloured cell block where lifts are broken, 
landings are strewn with rubble and plants are dead.’** So in admiring 
Hirst’s work in the gallery, art lovers can slum it a little, getting a direct 
and authentic experience of what ‘Life’ is really like—without having to 
risk setting foot ın some rubble-strewn block. 


Frankenstein Meets Bacon 


To get away from such nonsense about life and death, and from Hirst’s 
constructed image, to the authentic sources of the art is no simple mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, the critics sometimes hit on clues. Sewell recounted a 
comment made by Hirst about Jeffrey Dahmer, whose biography was 
apparently long a bedside companion for the artist: ‘he has a kind of ter- 
rible curiosity to find how living things work, by taking them to 
pieces’;"3 and Richard Shone, writing about the exhibition Hirst 
curated at the Serpentine Gallery, says that ‘each time he showed a new 
work it was as if some art-world Jack the Ripper had perpetrated one 
more outrageous crime. The public’s reaction was the same admixture 
of horror and frank admiration that it reserves for the acts of the most 
elusive criminal.’ But, ıt seems to me, the subject is never actual 
serial-killing—or actual anything—but its representation in mass cul- 
ture. Hirst’s material and themes—drugs, vitrines, surgical instru- 
ments, containers for confinement or torture, dismemberment, 
experiments with insects—is the stuff not of true crime but of horror 
movies. Here high art meets 2 deranged and fictional science. If his 
minimalist frames refer to Francis Bacon, the flies in A Thowsend Years 
are from Frankenstein, the butchered animals and pickled internal 
organs from a hundred Hammer movies. The attraction was also there 
in Hirst’s choice of Hiroshi Sugimoto’s photographs of waxwork horror 
ensembles for the Serpentine exhibition. Imagine the artist’s studio 
with its chemical apparatus, its specumens and dissection equipment, 
and Hirst, one of the ‘rummagers in the tossed away envelope of the 
soul, up to their elbows in it’?® —it’s all so Peter Cushing. And what 
else could a boy do, growing up in the sixties and seventies, who hap- 
pened to be called Damien? 


Especially when Hirst’s work is seen as a whole—from severed heads to 
dot paintings, from fly-zappers to the strict administration of the med- 





1 Sarah Kent, entry oa Hirst ın Shark Infested Waters. The Saatchs Collectrom of British Art m 
the gas, London 1994, pp 35-6 
3 Ibid., p. 36. 
13 Brian Sewell, Ax Alpbobet of Villaszs, London 1995, pP- 104 
14 Richard Shone, essay in Serpentine Gallery, Sawe Went Mad, Some Ran Awy... , London 
1994, p IO. 
13 Gordon Burn, essay ın Jablonka Galerie, Demren Hirst, Cologne 1994, np. 
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icine cabinet—the combination of Hammer-style shlock and minimal- 
ist rigour is revealed as systematic and calculated. The innovation was 
to bring the two together, to see thar the vitrine is used to display 
corpses as well as high-art valuables, to take the minimalist comments 
on bureaucracy and administered life literally, producing a rigor mortis 
which reflected, albeit faintly, on life and the action of art on its 
objects. 


Beyond the shlock, however, there is a vacuousness which 1s the work's 
defining characteristic; Hirst recognizes it himself by stressing the 
viewer's readings, in seeking only to present, never to comment.’® Hirst, 
though he worries about adding to the number of objects in the world, 
says of his work: “You make a sculpture [note the use of that old word] 
and it’s exciting, and it’s in a show, and you look at it, and you go 
“wow”. And this is just the effect that so much contemporary art relies 
upon: ‘wow’ is just what you say when you see a giant shark suspended ın 
a tank, or six tons of iron hanging from the ceiling or a bust made from 
an artist's frozen blood. Beyond this amazement, though, the works often 


seem empty. Hirst plays on this, of course, telling interviewers that he 2 


wants to call some piece, ‘I sometimes feel I have nothing to say, I often 
want to communicate this.’"® The emptiness is to do with the work’s col- 


lage basis in which ready-made elements are simply assembled. The | 


(often borrowed) titles frustrate rather than encourage particular read- 
ings, and again Hirst owns up: ‘I really like these long, clumsy titles 
which try to explain something but end up making matters worse, leav- 
ing huge holes for interpretation.”"® Now if Hirst always seems to have 
got there first in making a criticism of his work, this is not only an ironic 
defence, but a claim to originality. Yet since these works are merely 
assemblages of objects and titles, it is easy, once you get the basic idea, to 
conceptually generate your own: 


Four plucked vultures in formaldehyde, placed separately in small glass tanks 
They are suspended so that they appear to be in flight. The tanks are arranged 
on the gallery wall ın a diagonal formation. The utle. Farr Game. 

A series of works in which very thinly cut slices of calf's brain are wedged 
between pieces of glass, like specimens for « microscope. The title: Legless, or, 
Bovine Speagrform Encophalepathy. 

A large cabinet with shelves on which stand jars of brightly coloured sweets-— 
gob-stoppers, smarties and the like. The title: Kasus Candy 


Hurst’s materials are only incidentally objects in the world, for they live 
the greater part of their lives in the media. Does the shark really get us to 
think about mortality—who’s really afraid of sharks rather than cancer 
or being run over?—or does it simply remind us of Jews? Hirst’s impos- 
sible desires—to live forever—are caused, he thinks by media images: 


‘magazines, TV, advertising, shop windows, beautiful people, clothes. ‘ 


aaaeeeaa 
16 Hurst’ ‘T try to say and deny many things to imply meaning, so that when you work out 
e reading you implicate yourself. I like all the readings.’ Text by Hirst presented in the 
foem of an interview with Sophie Calle, in Institute of Contemporary Arts, Damse Horst 
= Andrew Wilson, interview with Hirst in ‘Art Gers in Your Face’, Tate Magezeme, p. 5.4. 
** Institute of Contemporary Arts, Demre Hirst, n.p. 

19 Serpentine Gallery, Brekes Exg/tsh, London 1991, n.p 
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Images that can live forever and we are constantly being convinced that 
they are real.’?° And they are entirely average. 


Dead Head 


The track from the factory buildings of Freezs and Modern Medicine, 
through the ICA and the Saatchi Galleries to the final accolade of the Tate 
has been made. It is hard to see where Hirst goes from here—though he 
has been recently making films—since work which once seemed radical 
is now at one with the shark’s belly of the market. It may be that the 
Turner Prize 1s less the apotheosis than the headstone of Hirst’s art. His 
grand statements already look old-fashioned alongside the self-con- 
sciously crude constructions of, say, Sarah Lucas, Gillian Wearing or 
Tracey Emin, or the cool ephemera of the collective Bank. This is the 
ground for the endorsement of the Tate: as the fashion wheel of the art 
world turns faster and faster, catching up with tabloid tume, Hirst takes 
on the guise of an old master. 


In all this, the art market has not gone away. Indeed the patronage of 
Maurice Saatchi did a great deal to make Hirst’s name in the first place. 
Hirst made a ‘sculpture’ called Ausy from the Flock, a lamb held in leap- 
ing position within the usual vitrine, which I saw at the Serpentine 
Gallery a day or so before a disgruntled artist, in a witty act of vandalism, 
poured black ink into the container. Hirst was far from amused at this 
addition to his handiwork. Significantly, the owners felt that, rather than 
simply obtain another dead lamb, they had to spend a large sum of 
money to restore that particular one—the original art object. This 
strongly suggests that the relation of the art market to its unique objects 
` has not been undermined by such work—as indeed it had not been by 
many more radical movements:before it. 


There is much that is positrve about the new art, particularly its abandon- 
ment of intellectual elitism and its attempt to speak in many diverse 
voices directly to people’s experience. Those that have followed Hirst into 
galleries, onto TV screens and the pages of newspapers have often had far 
more to say. Yet there ıs still a sharply drawn barrier between the knowing 
insiders and the mass of art enthusiasts who are left to the mercies of the 
newspaper critics; there is little evidence that the views of this larger 
group are ever taken very seriously by the art world which relies upon 
them. Furthermore, the current scene is fragile, ıt could so easily be 
ruined by something as trivial as a slight influx of cash, bringing with it 
those structures of distinction—of snobbery and elitism—that have sus- 
tained it in the past. Since ıt only has access to its wider public through 
the often trrvializing forms of the mass media, there is the complementary 
risk that the scene will be subsumed by them, so that it can no longer say 
anything not heard everywhere else. To defend against either of these 
fates, art needs more than universal irony and a yuppie bohemian attitude 
—it has to decide that there are certain things it must take seriously. 


In 1991 Hirst posed for a photograph in a morgue with the severed head 
of a dead man. In the picture, Hirst is grinning broadly, leaning forwards 


æ Text by Hirst, in Institute of Contemporary Arts, Dessex Herst, London 1991, a.p. 
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i, 
ns Sip his bead were to che head arunped-upen tie slab, its eyes screwed 


shut, its face creased in an expression some find comic. When the photo- ' / 
graph was shown on television, though, the relatives of the dead man « 
recognized him, ‘Sometimes you're negative, sometimes you're positive’, 
Hirst has said, ‘If you see people as flies, you can see them as butterflies,- z 
small and disgusting or fragile and beautiful. Something that intrigues: - 
me in all the work is the action of the world on things.” * And something. - 
he always disavows is the action of his work on the world. 





* Interview with Svart Morgan, cited in Adrian Searle, ‘Love in a Cold Climar’,” 
alas San es 
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